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CONDUCTING    RE  CI  T  ATI  O  N  S.  — I. 


PKOF.   W.  F.  PHELPS. 


In  no  department  of  school  work,  perhaps,  are  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher  more  directly  felt,  either  for  good  or  evil,  than  in 
the  recitation.  It  is  here  that  he  meets  his  pupils,  eye  to  eye,  face  to 
face,  heart  to  heart.  It  is  here  where  the  attraction  or  repulsion  of  his 
personal  presence  and  character  must  make  their  most  vivid  and  abid- 
ing impression  upon  those  who  are  committed  to  his  charge.  At  the 
recitation  all  the  manifold  influences  of  the  school  may  be  said  to  com- 
mingle. The  impulses  and  passions  which  arise  out  of  keen  competi- 
tion and  rivah-y,  whether  generous  or  ungenerous,  are  here  brought 
into  active  play.  The  reciprocal  good  or  ill  will  between  the  teacher  and 
pupils  or  among  the  pupils  themselves  is  likely  to  be  intensified  by  the 
earnest  encounter  of  the  recitation-room.  Is  the  teacher  '  apt  to 
teach'?  Is  he  an  accurate,  ready  and  thorough  scholar?  Has  he  a 
lai'ge  heart,  broad  sympathies,  noble  impulses,  and  a  loving  disposition  ? 
Or,  is  he  ignorant  of  his  duties,  ill  informed  in  his  studies,  cold-hearted 
and  unfeeling,  or  passion.ate  and  severe?  Behold,  here,  if  any  where, 
will  his  true  character  be  revealed  to  observing  eyes  and  be  carried 
home  to  susceptible  hearts.  A  full  and  ready  mind  will  always  chal- 
lenge the  respect  and  a  generous  and  kindly  heart  will  inspire  the  love 
of  pupils  for  their  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  ignorance,  incajjacity, 
an  unfeeling  disposition  and  a  bad  temper  can  never  fail  to  dishearten 
and  disgust  the  chikl  and  produce  a  most  uufiivorable  impression  upon 
his  character,  which  the  flight  of  years  will  scarcely  be  able  to  obliter- 
ate. The  spirit  of  the  school  itself  will  ever  bo  largely  determined  by 
the  spirit  which  is  infused  into  its  pupils  at  the  class  encounter.  The 
ability  of  the  teacher  to  do  and  to  bear,  as  well  as  to  forbear,  is  here 
xvni. — 1. 
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brought  to  the  decisive  test,  and  his  power  to  shape  the  character  of 
his  charge  will  be  made  so  manifest  that  each  shall  see  and  feel  it, 
either  to  his  lasting  benefit  or  irreparable  injury. 

That  the  recitation  has  its  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  uses  is  a  truth 
which  every  teacher  should  lay  well  to  heart.  That  it  is  not  a  mere 
mechanical  routine,  a  repetition  of  words  without  import,  and  memo- 
rized from  a  text-book,  but  that  it  has  definite  and  rational  aims  to  be 
carfully  sought  and  earnestly  pursued,  is  a  proposition  too  evident  to 
require  demonstration. 

In  discussing  the  subject,  therefore,  I  shall  assume  that  the  highest 
success  of  the  recitation  must  presuppose  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  a 
knowledge  of  its  true  theory,  and  the  industry,  tact  and  sJcill  to  realize 
it  in  p>ractice.  Hence  it  M'ill  be  considered  under  the  four  following 
general  heads : 

I.  The  Objects  op  the  Kecitation. 
11.  The  Peepaeations  for  the  Recitation — (a)  by  the  teacher; 
(b)  by  thepu2nl. 

III.  The  Management  of  the  Recitation. 

IV.  The  Results  of  the  Recitation. 

In  order  clearly  to  elucidate  these  principal  points,  it  will  be  advisa- 
ble to  examine  each  of  them  in  the  light  of  several  other  subordinate 
ones. 

The  objects  of  education  being  two-fold — the  evolution  of  the  fac- 
ulties, and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, — it  is  manifest  that  the  reci- 
tation must  embrace  those  objects  and  seek  earnestly  to  realize  them; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  whereby  the  education  of  our 
children  and  youth  is  j^romoted.  These  objects,  then,  may  be  more 
specifically  stated  to  be : 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  close  observation,  quick  and  accurate 
perception,  and,  generally,  of  clear  and  accurate  thought. 

In  early  childhood  the  mind  is  in  a  formative  state.  It  is  largely 
occupied  in  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  Its  per- 
cei:)tions  are  crude  and  indefinite.  While  ever  active,  it  yet  needs  the 
guiding  and  forming  hand  of  the  skillful  teacher.  It  must  be  taught 
hoio  to  use  its  faculties.  It  is  to  be  led  into  the  right  habits  of  activity. 
It  is  to  be  taught  how  to  think,  how  to  study,  how  to  communicate, 
and  how  to  apply  that  which  it  acquires.  As  the  pupil  advances  in 
years,  he  still  demands  the  aid  of  skill  and  experience  in  shaping  his 
modes  of  thought  and  study.  At  first,  his  training,  if  conducted  on 
right  principles,  will  be  almost  exclusively  oral  and  objective.     As  the 
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transition  is  made  from  this  stage  to  tliat  in  which  text-books  are  to 
play  an  important  part,  he  still  needs  the  watchful  care  and  ingenuity 
of  his  tutor,  to  the  end  that  he  may  not  fall  into  superficial  and  me- 
chanical habits  and  accustom  himself  to  use  words  without  associating 
with  them  their  appropriate  meaning. 

Now  in  all  this  work  of  developing  and  guiding,  extending  through 
all  the  yeai-s  of  pupilage,  the  recitation  oiFers  to  the  teacher  his  only 
golden  opportunity  to  exercise  his  high  functions  as  a  fashioner  of  orien- 
tal habits.  It  is  true,  his  pupils  are  expected  to  study  and  work  by 
themselves,  and  that  the  efforts  thus  put  forth  are  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  ultimate  result.  But  by  whom  and  when  shall  it 
be  determined  whether  the  labors  of  the  child  are  right  or  wrong, 
well  or  ill  directed,  if  not  by  the  teacher  at  the  recitation-hour  ?  Let 
him  ever  bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that  it  is  one  of  the  leading  objects 
of  this  exercise  to  aid  in  the  develo^jment  of  the  minds  of  his  pupils, 
and  that  his  efforts  should  always  be  so  dkected  as  to  secure  this 
supreme  purpose. 

2.  It  is  also  a  leading  object  of  the  Recitation  to  cultivate  the  power 
of  clear  and  concise  exi^ression. 

The  only  decisive  test  that  an  idea  or  a  subject  has  been  fully  mas- 
tered is  its  clear  and  accurate  expression.  That  which  is  known  so 
vaguely  that  it  can  not  be  expressed  in  good  language  is  not  sufiiciently 
known  for  any  good  purpose.  "  I  know  this  thing,  but  can  not  tell  it" 
is  a  common  saying,  but  it  ought  to  be  accepted  and  treated  as  a  con- 
fession of  ignorance.  Indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  fearlessly  asserted  as 
a  general  proposition  that  no  subject  has  been  truly  mastered  until  it 
has  been  brought  to  the  test  of  actual  communication.  This,  to  say 
the  least,  is  a  safe  and  satisfactory  rule  for  the  teacher  to  follow  in  his 
recitations  and  all  other  school  exercises.  The  accurate  expression  of 
ideas  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  their  acquisition,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  school  life.  Even  in  the  primary  school  the  most  careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  language  on  the  basis 
of  acquired  ideas.  This  is  nature's  own  method,  and  all  attempts  to 
impress  language  upon  the  child  by  memorizing  ai^pliances  or  other 
outward  processes  must  result  only  in  partial  success,  if  they  do  not 
end  in  absolute  Mlure.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  language,  the  expression  of  ideas,  is  one  of  the  highest  aims  of 
the  recitation,  and  one  which  every  teacher,  whether  of  children  or 
adults,  should  zealously  pursue.  It  gives  to  every  pupil,  so  to  speak,  an 
accurate  standard  of  mental  admeasurement.     It  enables  him  to  know 
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that  he  knows.  It  also  teaches  him  to  know  that  he  does  not  know. 
In  the  first  case  it  generates  a  rational  self-reliance,  and  in  the  other  a 
becoming  modesty  in  the  assertion  of  his  pretensions.  It  confers  the 
power  of  definiteness  and  precision  in  thinking,  and  distinguishes  the 
man  of  ideas  from  the  man  of  words  without  ideas. 

In  the  next  paper  of  the  series  I  shall  endeavor  to  consider  each  of 
the  remaining  objects  at  which  a  recitation  should  aim. 


MEMORIZING 


J.  B.    E0BERT3. 


It  is  the  fate  of  every  abuse  to  perpetuate  itself  by  begetting  another. 
Every  social  custom  is  a  sort  of  pendulum  swinging  between  two  ex- 
tremes. Progress  and  reform  are  often,  or  rather  always,  characterized 
by  eccentricities  of  movement  which  are  not  unfrequently  the  despair 
of  their  best  friends. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  more  true  philosophy  in 
the  educational  methods  of  the  present  day  than  there  was  in  those  of 
a  generation  ago.  The  work  of  education  has,  in  a  great  measui*e, 
ceased  to  be  mechanical,  and  has  become  rational.  And  yet,  the  radi- 
cal spirit  of  reform  which  has  brought  about  these  changes  is  in  danger 
of  uprooting  much  that  is  good  and  true  along  with  the  false.  An 
erroneous  or  incomplete  mental  philosophy  may  leave  uncultivated 
some  of  the  most  useful  of  the  faculties. 

Not  long  ago  I  happened  to  hear  a  lady  who  had  acquired  some 
reputation  as  a  teacher  denouncing  the  pi*actice  of  encouraging  child- 
ren to  memorize,  as  irrational  and  stultifying  to  the  intellect.  It  was 
before  a  convention  of  Sunday-school  workei's.  Her  pupils  never  com- 
mitted Scripture  lessons  to  memory.  They  could  not  even  recite  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  nor  did  she  think  it  right  to  teach  it  to  them.  She 
would  not  have  children  learn  a  *  mere  form  of  words '  until  their  in- 
tellects were  sufficiently  exj^anded  to  comprehend  all  its  sublime  im- 
port. 

This  lady,  who  is  really  a  w^oman  of  superior  mind,  had  adopted  an 
educational  theory  which  led  her  by  a  consistent  course  of  reasoning 
to  this  conclusion.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  a  certain  school  of 
educators  to  treat  the  human  mind  as  something  which  must  be  built 
up  by  the  teacher  as  a  mechanic  builds  up  a  house  of  brick  or  stone — 
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first  the  basement,  second  the  walls,  and  so  on ;  that  is  to  sav,  we  must 
first  develop  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  when  these  are  sufficiently 
developed  we  may  commence  work  on  the  memory,  and  then  upon  the 
judgment. 

"While  it  is  time  that  the  relative  activity  if  the  mind's  faculties 
changes  somewhat  with  advancing  years,  it  is  also  true  that  every  child 
who  is  old  enough  and  has  wit  enough  to  be  taught  possesses  all  the 
faculties  that  he  ever  will  possess;  and  all  should  have  an  opportunity 
for  development. 

We  are  too  apt  to  underrate  a  child's  understanding.  I  will  venture 
to  illustrate  out  of  my  own  experience.  Our  baby  was  learning  to  re- 
peat "  The  north  wind  doth  blow,  and  we  shall  have  snow,"  etc.,  by 
listening  to  a  frequent  repetition  of  it.  Nothing  had  been  explained 
to  him;  but  on  one  occasion,  on  coming  to  the  last  line,  "And  hide  his 
head  under  his  wing,  poor  thing  '',  he  rendered  it  in  his  own  fashion, 
"  And  put  his  wing  over  him,  poor  thing."  At  another  time  he  very 
soberly  asked  his  mother  whether  people  in  Heaven  ever  sat  down. 
"  I  suppose  so  ",  was  the  reply ;  "  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  "  Why,  I  should 
think ",  said  he,  "  the  chairs  would  bust  the  sky."  I  have  known 
doctors  of  divinity  who  scarcely  displayed  greater  powers  of  exegesis 
and  of  pure  reasoning. 

I  believe  that  the  greater  part,  and  perhaps  the  best  part,  of  every 
person's  education  must  be  spontaneous.  The  best  thing  that 
any  teacher  can  do  is  to  create  favorable  conditions  for  the  mind's 
growth,  and  supply  the  proper  mitriment.  Food  is  some  times  spoiled 
by  overcooking  or  overseasoning.  That  teacher  misjudges  his  function 
who  thinks  that  he  must  resolve  every  article  of  intellectual  food  into 
its  constituent  elements  by  an  ultimate  analysis  before  administering  it. 

"  Hawthorne  ",  says  Mr.  Fields,  "  used  to  read  Pilgrim's  Progress 
by  the  hour  without  ever  speaking.  Xo  one  ever  thought  of  asking 
how  much  of  it  he  understood.  I  think  it  one  of  the  happiest  cir- 
cumstances of  his  training  that  nothing  was  ever  explained  to  him,  and 
that  there  was  no  professedly  intellectual  person  in  the  family  to  usurp 
the  place  of  Providence  and  supplement  its  shortcomings  in  order  to 
make  him  what  he  was  never  designed  to  be.  His  mind  developed 
itself;  intentional  cultivation  might  have  spoiled  it.'' 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  every  boy  who  reads  Pilgrim's 
Progress  without  having  it  explained  to  him  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
Hawthorne,  and  write  Scarlet  Letters,  and  about  Houses  of  Seven 
Gables;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  child  has  the  true  poetic  in- 
stinct.    He  can  invest  Jack-and-Gill  and  Mother  Goose  with  a  vivid- 
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ness  and  reality  which  are  quite  incomprehensible  to  his  wiser  teachers. 
It  is  not  the  mere  jingle  which  makes  this  nonsensical  doggerel  so  fas- 
cinating to  a  child.  It  is  the  weird  and  grotesque  images  which  it 
suggests  to  his  imagination. 

Our  new  school  of  primary  teachers  is  to  do  away  witli  all  this. 
The  boy  of  the  period  must  be  brought  down  to  hard  facts.  An  intense 
and  unmitigated  realism  is  to  characterize  the  teachings  of  the  nursery, 
the  kindergarten,  and  tlie  primary  Fchool.  No  statement  is  to  be  memo- 
rized unless  it  contains  some  such  simple  and  childlike  terms  as  trans- 
parent,  opaque,  impervious,  or  it^elastic.  Every  thing  is  to  be  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral. 

Even  a  child's  concepts  (as  soon  as  he  has  been  sufficiently  developed 
to  have  any)  must  be  hard  or  soft,  square  or  round,  translucent  or 
opaque.  Under  this  new  intellectual  regime  all  space  will  be  divided 
up  into  triangles,  rhombuses,  parallelopipedons,  or  some  other  figure 
of  definable  shai^e.  All  colors  are  to  assume  distinct  and  namable 
hues.  We  shall  have  nothing  irregular,  no  blending  of  tints;  day  will 
change  to  night  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  there  will  be  no  twilight 
—  nothing  incomprehensible,  nothing  inexpressible.  In  short,  we 
shall  all  of  us  be  able  to  tell  in  plain  English,  or  plain  Choctaw,  as 
the  case  may  be,  all  we  know.  There  w  ill  then  be  no  occasion  in  the 
village  newspaper  for  a  'poet's  corner',  for  there  will  be  neither  poets 
nor  readers  of  poetry. 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  much  of  the  modern  teaching,  especially  in 
the  hands  of  overconsistent  theorists.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that 
it  is  not  very  good  so  far  as  it  goes ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  concerns 
those  special  faculties  which  are  thus  trained. 

And  yet,  what  intellectual  gift  is  more  practical  and  the  source  of 
greater  satisfaction  to  its  possessor  than  that  of  an  exact  memory? 
Let  me  call  it  the  gift  of  quotation.  How  wonderfully  dependent  we  are 
becoming  upon  our  libraries.  Few  professional  men  can  do  any  thing 
away  from  their  works  of  reference.  How  many  people  does  one 
meet  in  a  day's  journey  who  can  repeat  a  story  as  it  was  told  them? 
We  have  an  instinctive  and  a  very  proper  distrust  of  all  second-hand 
statements. 

The  habit  of  close  attention  and  careful  memorizing  is  one  which  is 
easily  acquired  in  youth  by  practice;  and  certainly  no  little  attention 
should  be  given  to  it  in  primary  schools. 

Porter  says  "  In  the  earlier  periods  of  life  the  spontaneous  memory 
should  be  stimulated  and  enriched  by  appropriate  studies.     The  child 
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should  learn  stories,  verses,  poems,  fucts  and  dates  as  freely  and  ac- 
curately as  it  can  bo  made  to  respond  to  such  tasks." 

A  wonderful  storehouse  indeed  the  youthful  memory  may  become. 
The  teacher  c^f  eulllvated  taste  and  a  lovo  for  choice  literature  has  a 
golden  opportunity  to  enrich  the  minds  of  her  pnpils  with  many  class- 
ical gems  and  useful  facts  and  formuhe,  adapting  them,  at  all  times,  of 
course,  to  the  age  and  mental  capacity  of  the  children.  Nor  need  slic 
fear  that  she  has  committed  an  unjjardonabie  crime  should  there  occa- 
sionally be  dropped  in  the  cells  of  memory  the  expression  of  some 
grand  thought  which  may  perchance  sleep  until  mature  experience 
wakes  it  to  life  and  meaning.  It  is  better  in  all  our  teaching  to  rise  a 
little  above  than  to  fall  Tnuch  below  the  minds  with  which  we  are 
dealing. 

The  custom  of  mechanical  memorizing  which  was  so  characteristic 
of  the  old  style  of  teaching  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned.  liut 
Btill,  the  memory  is  one  of  God's  choicest  gifts  to  man.  ft  can  not  be 
too  highly  cultivated  nor  too  greatly  enriched,  if  only  the  work  be 
done  upon  some  rational  principle,  and  the  understanding  be  made  to 
keep  pace  with  its  growth. 

Oaletburg,  Nov.  Oth. 


TRUE    EDUCATION   IS    BLOW. 


RIOHAItO  EDWARDS. 


PjsKiiAi'S  no  general  maxim  more  needs  to  be  enlorced  among  u.s 
Americans  than  this.  We  are  a  rapid,  impatient  generation.  We  ex- 
pect results  at  once.  We  learn  our  trades  in  a  month ;  are  admitted  to 
the  bar  after  less  than  a  half-year's  study;  blossom  suddenly  into 
mighty  statesmen,  without  experience  or  culture.  Of  course,  the  same 
haste  marks  our  work  in  education.  We  can  not  wait  for  the  processes 
to  be  naturally  accomplished,  but  hurry  on  with  no  thought  except  to 
finish.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  moderation,  less  haste,  more 
patient  study  longer  continued,  would  be  good  for  us.  And  with  a 
purpose  of  urging  these  views  somewhat  ujion  the  educational  public, 
the  following  suggestions  are  oiTered. 

Education  is  of  the  nature  of  habit-forniing.  We  educate  by  accus- 
toming the  mind  to  certain  frames  and  certain  activities.  In  a  sense, 
the  spiritual  being  is  little  by  little  made  over.     After  the  procesB  of 
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education  it  is  different  from  what  it  was  before, —  not  in  its  essence, 
but  in  its  ability  to  do.  What  is  the  fact  in  respect  to  the  forming  of 
habits?  The  process  is  very  slow.  It  will  take  the  thorough  liar, 
whose  very  bones  have  become  saturated  with  falsehood,  a  longtime  to 
become  habitually  truthful.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  the  inebriate,  who 
has  become  thoroughly  besotted,  the  tissues  of  whose  body,  the  cells 
of  whose  brain  and  the  fibres  of  whose  muscles  are  modified  by  liquor, 
to  become  thoroughly  sober;  and  a  drunkard  is  such  in  soul  as  well  as 
in  body,  so  that  for  him  to  reform  is  almost  to  change  his  nature. 
Habits,  then,  are  slowly  formed,  especially  good  ones;  and  education, 
being  of  the  nature  of  habit-forming,  is  necessarily  slow. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  development  of  the  body.  By 
what  processes  can  the  perfecting  of  the  physical  frame  of  the  infant 
be  accomplished?  Is  there  any  way  of  making  the  puny,  unskilled 
hand  of  the  child  at  once  steady,  strong,  skillful?  Is  there  any  way 
by  which  the  diminutive  frame,  with  its  soft  bones  and  tender  tissues, 
can  be  instantaneously  converted  into  the  stalwart  form  with  solid 
framework  and  iron  muscles  ?  We  see  that  these  results  can  only  be 
achieved  in  long  periods  of  time. 

Let  us  apply  the  same  principle  to  mental  culture.  To  secure  this, 
is  it  only  necessary  that  knowledge  should  be  displayed  before  the 
mental  eye  of  the  child  ?  Will  it  suffice  even  to  enable  him  to  learn 
the  facts  of  this  knowledge?  It  is  some  times  said  that  a  school-boy 
in  our  day  may  know  more  of  the  facts  of  astronomy  than  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  did.  But  does  it  follow  that  the  school-boy  is  better  educated 
than  the  philosopher  was  ?  The  end  of  intellectual  culture  is  the  en- 
larging, developing,  strengthening  of  the  mind's  faculties.  The  little 
child  will  never  master  the  great  generalizations  of  science  or  of  meta- 
physics until  his  mind  has  grown  to  the  requisite  capacity.  All  possible 
teachings  and  explanations  will  be  utterly  ineffectual  in  changing  this 
law. 

And  how  is  it  in  the  department  of  character  ? —  for  this,  after  all,  is 
the  great  field  of  education.  Its  grandest  business  is  to  repress  the 
bad  and  to  promote  the  good  in  the  tendencies,  the  desires,  the  convic- 
tions, the  aspirations  and  the  tastes  of  children ;  and  these  are  elements 
of  character.  Now,  among  these,  the  first  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  its 
chief  indication.  The  great  question  about  one's  moral  condition  is 
not  so  much  where  he  is  as  whither  he  is  going.  The  greatest  moral  dis- 
tance that  we  ever  observe,  that  between  the  most  humble,  devoted 
Christian  and  the  most  hardened  of  criminals,  is  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  the  relative  tendencies  of  the  two.     Indeed,  this  distance 
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may  in  some  cases  lead  to  false  estimates  as  to  finalities ;  for  the  crimi- 
nal may  repent,  and  the  apparent  devotee  may  lapse  into  evil.  In  what 
direction  is  each  tending? — this  is  the  vital  question.  And  is  it  a  little 
or  a  great  thing  essentially  and  permanently  to  change  the  tendencies  of 
a  mind  ?  Is  it  a  thing  to  be  achieved  speedily,  or  only  after  long  and 
perhaps  painful  experience?  But  this,  where  it  is  needed,  is  emphati- 
cally a  part  of  the  business  of  education. 

Again,  the  desires  are  an  important  element  of  character.  They  may 
even  be  said  to  govern  our  tendencies;  and  it  is  a  slow  and  serious 
task  essentially  to  change  them.  Such  a  change  can  come  effectually 
only  through  a  radical  change  of  habits;  and  habits,  as  Ave  have  seen, 
are  slowly  modified. 

Again,  the  convictions  ;ind  beliefs  of  men  and  of  children  are  import- 
ant elements  in  character;  and  these  must  be  modified  by  education. 
Charles  II  of  England  believed,  it  is  said,  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  incorruptible  virtue  among  either  men  or  women.  There  was  some- 
thing, he  confessed,  which  went  by  that  name,  and  there  was  no  small 
amount  of  skill  exhibited  by  different  individuals  in  keeping  up  the 
delusion.  But  at  last,  every  one  was  for  sale.  Some  were  more  par- 
ticular than  others  about  the  price,  but  in  the  end  a  purchase  could 
always  be  effected.  Who  doubts  that  such  opinions  as  these  must  have 
the  effect  of  thoroughly  corrupting  the  character  of  the  man  who  holds 
them?  When  we  consider  cases  of  this  sort,  the  conviction  that  our 
beliefs  are  jaart  of  our  character  becomes  irresistible.  And  are  these 
convictions  easily  and  quickly  changed?  IIow  long  would  it  have 
taken  Charles  II  to  gain  a  full  and  generous  faith  in  human  nature? 
Such  a  faith  must  have  come  to  him  little  by  little,  very  slowly,  if  it 
came  at  all ;  and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  he  never  acquired  it,  that 
he  died  in  the  appalling  scepticism  in  which  he  had  lived. 

But  suppose  we  are  to  convert  a  man  from  that  low  state  of  cold  un- 
belief—  how  would  the  change  be  accomplished?  It  Avould  be,  per- 
haps, by  observing  some  man  of  unselfish  purpose  and  benevolent  life, 
whose  purity  and  self-denial  have  been  proved  by  years  of  trial.  But 
such  observation  would  require  time.  And,  after  all,  a  single  case 
would  not  work  a  thorough  conversion  of  the  sceptic.  Many  similar 
examples  would  be  needed ;  so  that  many  years  would  be  consumed  in 
achieving  the  result.  It  would  take  one  a  whole  lifetime,  even  if  he 
were  thoroughly  truth-seeking,  to  become  thoroughly  changed  in  this 
respect.  And  the  modifying  and  changing  of  the  convictions,  the 
substituting  of  a  genei-ous  faith  and  largeness  of  heart  for  cramped 
views  and  uncharitable  judgments,  is  emphatically  one  of  the  ends  to 
XYin. — 2.  / 
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be  secured  by  education.     And  surely  the  culture  that  accomplishes 
this  is  slow. 

Our  aspirations,  too,  form  au  important  part  of  our  character,  and 
the  same  question  may  be  asked  concerning  them:  —  can  they  be  sud- 
denly changed?  Can  a  man  who  aspires  only  to  wealth,  or  position, 
or  fame,  be  at  once  brought  to  yearn  for  purity  and  the  spiritual  graces? 
The  educating  of  the  aspirations  requires  time. 

The  tastes  of  men,  too,  are  a  part  of  their  character;  and  it  belongs 
to  education  to  improve  and  refine  them.  And  how  gradual  is  the 
process  of  purifying  and  developing  the  tastes.  It  takes  many  years 
for  a  man  who  has  little  or  no  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  true  to 
become  keenly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  beauty  and  truth.  Im- 
agine a  child  of  twelve  years  or  more  whose  experiences  have  all  been 
with  dirt  and  deformity,  unlovely  shapes  and  unsymmetrical  combina- 
tions. Let  the  problem  be  given  to  accustom  his  mind  to  cleanliness 
and  symmetry;  to  beauty  in  form  and  color.  Let  it  be  required  to 
make  him  delicately  sensitiA^e  to  the  mild  and  gentle,  to  the  lovely  and 
the  refined,  in  human  character  and  human  surroundings.  Who  is  willing 
to  undertake  the  achievement  of  the  task  in  any  short  period  of  time  ? 

Again,  thought  is  a  part  of  character,  and  its  movements  must  be 
trained  and  improved  by  education.  Thought  takes  its  highest  exer- 
cise in  science.  But  science  takes  cognizance  of  the  divine  thought 
in  n;Uure  and  in  man.  To  master  it  is  simply  to  trace  out  the  plan  of 
the  Creator.  It  is  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  material  and  mental 
worlds.  Such  mastery  is  the  reading  by  finite  man  of  that  which  has 
been  written  by  the  Infinite.  How  slow  are  the  steps  by  which  a  child 
comes  to  the  achievement !  How  gradually  do  its  feeble  powers  ex- 
pand to  the  contemplation  of  the  mighty  theme ! 

It  is  said  that  truth  some  times  flashes  upon  the  mind  of  the  inquirer. 
For  example,  a  man  has  long  been  investigating  a  subject,  and  has 
made  no  aj^preciable  approach  to  the  knowledge  he  desires;  he  does 
not  see  his  way  any  more  clearly  than  at  the  beginning.  Thus  he  goes 
on  until,  all  at  once,  and  as  it  were  by  accident,  the  principle  flashes 
upon  him.  That  which  he  has  been  unsuccessfully  seeking  during 
many  years  of  efibrt  he  at  last  acquires  instantaneously  and  without 
eflbrt.  What  is  the  philosophy  of  such  a  result  ?  Has  the  truth  come 
to  this  mind  by  mere  accident?  It  would  some  times  seem  so;  but 
the  truth  is  that  the  result  is  really  due  to  all  the  previous  labor,  ap- 
parently so  unsuccessful.  Truth  flashes  upon  the  mind  at  times,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  only  upon  minds  that  have  been  trained  to  catch  the 
gleam.    The  well-defined  lineaments  and  vivid  expression  of  the  face 
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are  almost  instantly  impressed  by  the  sunlight  upon  the  photographic 
plate,  hut  it  is  only  after  the  plate  has  been  laboriously  and  faithfully 
prepared  by  the  use  of  the  proper  chemicals.  The  camera  might  be 
turned  for  a  century  upon  a  common  mass  of  metal,  and  there  would 
remain  only  the  old  unmeaning  blank.  Only  trained  minds  have  the 
gift  of  these  grand  and  sudden  visions  of  truth.  It  must  be  noticed, 
too,  that  the  training  must  be  in  the  direction  of  the  truth  that  thus 
comes.  If  a  man  would  have  visions  of  moral  grandeur,  he  must  at- 
tain such  a  moral  stature  as  will  enable  him  to  see  them.  If  one  would 
become  accustomed  to  seize  readily  upon  mathematical  principles,  he 
must  take  exercise  in  mathematical  subtleties.  On  what  kind  of  mind 
is  it  likely  that  the  binomial  theorem  flashed?  Who  saw  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  law  of  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  ?  What  kind  of  a  mind  was  it  which,  in  a  happy  mo- 
ment, stumbled  upon  the  law  of  the  correlation  of  forces?  These 
were  not  more  the  geniuses  than  they  were  the  patient  workers  among 
mankind. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


PROF.  E.  Vr.  GRAY. 


"  It  is  an  admitted  axiom",  says  Prof  Phelps  —  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  National  Teachers'  Association  to  draft  a 
course  of  study  for  normal  schools, —  "  that  the  post  of  difficulty  and  re- 
sponsibility is  in  the  primary  school,  and  in  those  grades  most  nearly  al- 
lied to  it.  These  schools  present  altogether  the  most  difficult  problems,  in 
respect  to  methods  of  instruction  and  administration,  with  which  edu- 
cators are  obliged  to  deal."  And  further  on  he  adds,  "by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  children  of  this  country  obtain  their  only  edu- 
cational advantages  in  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts,  and  in  the 
lower  departments  of  the  graded  schools  in  the  larger  towns  and  vil- 
lages. We  speak  entirely  within  bounds  when  we  affirm  that  not  less 
than  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  children  and  youth  of  our  country  fail 
to  reach  the  high  schools  and  colleges  during  their  brief  educational 
career.  For  this  reason,  every  effi^rt  in  the  power  of  the  government 
and  the  people  should  be  put  forth  to  improve  and  perfect  these  agen- 
cies for  elementary  education."     We  believe  that  thoughtful  educators 
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generally  not  only  accept  this  statement  of  the  case,  but  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  views  expressed. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Teacher  I  proposed  that  a  better 
organization  of  the  common  schools  is  possible,  and  suggested  the  grades 
that  might  be  proper  and  practicable.  In  the  present  paper  I  propose 
to  examine  more  closely  into  the  practical  application  of  the  proposed 
grades.  In  the  schedule  referred  to  above,  I  proposed  six  grades.  It 
will  often  happen  that  the  first  and  sixth  grades  can  be  omitted,  or 
merged  with  the  other  grades.  Where  there  can  be  but  one  teacher, 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  teach  more  than  four  grades.  Let  the 
different  branches  of  study  be  distributed  to  the  respective  grades, 
whether  there  be  four,  five,  or  six,  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  of  each 
grade  about  the  same  length  of  time  to  complete  its  work.  If  a  tutor 
or  a  little  assistance  can  be  regularly  employed,  it  will  be  better  to  or- 
ganize six  grades.  The  authorities  of  the  district  should  not  feel 
themselves  compelled  to  organize  or  sustain  a  grade  below  a  minimum, 
say,  of  five  or  six  pupils.  Better  pay  to  have  them  taught  in  private 
schools  than  to  undertake  to  teach  them  at  such  disadvantage.  Let 
each  pupil  have  his  recorded  standing  in  the  grade  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  from  which  he  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  only  after  he  has  complet- 
ed the  studies  belonging  to  his  grade. 

Under  this  organization  the  following  programme  of  daily  exercises 
could  be  arranged: 

9  to  9.10,  Opening  exercises,  with  singing. 

9.10  to  9.30.  Fourth  Grade  —  Reading,  with  criticisms  and  drill  in 
elocution,  etc. 

9.30  to  9.50,  Third  Grade  —  Reading,  with  criticisms  and  drill  in 
spelling,  giving  attention  to  the  structure  of  sentences,  punctuation, 
use  of  capitals,  etc. 

9.50  to  10.10,  Second  Grade  —  Reading,  spelling,  talks  on  language, 
punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  etc. 

10,10  to  10.30,  Fii'st  Grade  —  Blackboard  exercises,  pronouncing 
words  at  sight,  reading,  spelling,  easy  talks  about  familiar  objects,  with 
a  view  of  extending  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  terms. 

10.30  to  10.45,  Recess. 

10.45  to  11.5,  Fourth  Grade  —  Arithmetic,  with  frequent  examples 
from  actual  life. 

11.5  to  11.25,  Third  Grade  —  Same  as  fourth  grade  above. 

11.25  to  11.45,  Second  Grade  —  Exercise  in  numbers  suited  to  age, 
mental  and  written. 
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11.45  to  12,  First  Grade  —  Same  as  before. 
12  to  1,  Noon  recess. 

1  to  1.30,  Writing  by  all  the  school,  with  lessons  suited  to  each 
grade. 

1.30  to  1.45,  Fourth  Grade  —  Geogi-aphy,  with  history  of  different 
races. 

1.45  to  2,  Third  Grade —  Geography,  with  attention  to  directions, 
distances,  climate,  etc. 

2  to  2.15,  Second  Grade  —  Easy  talks  and  object  lessons  relating  to 
geography. 

2.15  to  2.30,  First  Grade  —  Same  as  before. 

2.30  to  2.45,  Recess. 

2.45  to  3.5,  Fourth  Grade  —  Grammar,  with  exercises  in  composi- 
tion and  false  syntax. 

3.5  to  3.25,  Third  Grade  —  Exercises  in  English,  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  technical  grammar. 

3.25  to  3.40,  Second  Grade  ■ —  Oral  and  blackboard  exercises  in  En- 
glish language  (prej^aratory  work). 

3.40  to  3.55,  First  Grade  —  Same  as  second. 

3.55  to  4,  Close  with  singing. 

This  programme  should  be  modified  a  little  some  times,  to  give  longer 
time  to  large  classes  and  shorter  to  small  classes.  This  gives  each 
pupil  in  school  four  lessons  a  day,  of  an  average  length  of  nearly 
twenty  minutes  each,  besides  an  exercise  in  writing  for  half  an  hour. 
The  classes  requiring  least  time  for  recitation  should  go  into  the  after- 
noon with  the  writing. 

The  members  of  the  several  grades  should  be  numbered,  thus : 
First  Grade —  1,  2,  3,  etc. ;  Second  Grade  —  1,  2,  3,  etc.  Then  let  the 
teacher  call  to  recitation  by  numbers,  thus:  Fourth  Grade —  1,  2,  3, 
etc.,  giving  just  time  for  the  first  called  to  start  before  the  second  is 
called.  It  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  call  each  one  to  recite  by 
his  number,  thus:  1,  6,  or  10,  as  the  case  may  be.  Recitation  over, 
let  the  class  be  dismissed  by  numbers  promptly,  and  in  quick  success- 
ion. 

When  time  for  recess  has  arrived,  let  the  teacher  dismiss  by  grades, 
each  grade  rising  and  falling  into  line  as  its  number  is  called,  thus : 
First  Grade,  Second  Grade,  etc.,  giving~each  grade  time  to  fall  into 
line  before  the  next  is  called.  To  facilitate  all  these  movements,  the 
grades  should  not  be  mixed  in  seating.  Let  every  thing  be  done 
promptly,  but  quietly  and  in  order. 
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The  teacher  will  ])robably  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much  some  such 
regulations  will  lessen  his  labor,  and  promote  good  order  and  disci- 
pline in  liis  school.  With  such  au  organization,  and  such  a  programme 
once  authoritatively  established,  it  is  believed  that  the  teacher  will  find 
it  comparatively  easy  to  give  each  grade  an  equal  or  just  amount  of 
time,  always  getting  through  with  the  appropriate  labors  of  the  day. 
As  it  is  now,  how  often  does  the  perplexed  and  hurried  teaeher  find  it 
necessary  to  slight  some  classes,  and  some  times  to  omit  hearing  others 
entirely ! 

Mr.  Mclum  recommends  a  system  of  three  grades  —  A,  B,  and  C, — 
and  arranges  a  programme  of  sixteen  exercises  for  each  day,  beside  s 
the  recesses.  Plis  classification  and  j)rogramme  are  very  suggestive, 
and  may  be  thought  more  practical  that  the  one  I  have  given,  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  teachers  and  school  authorities. 
He  says  "  I  have  been  observing  the  composition  of  the  schools,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  universal  programme  is  not  only 
possible,  but  it  is  practicable  and  altogether  desirable."  He  adds 
"  Our  country  schools  are  woefully  in  need  of  some  reconstruction  in 
the  matter  of  classification.  There  is  no  kind  of  sense  in  the  very 
prevalent  notion  that,  because  the  seven  or  eight  children  coming  from 
one  household  are  of  difierent  sizes  and  ages,  they  must  necessarily 
read  in  a  book  of  different  grade,  must  spell  in  difierent  classes,  all 
their  school  work  must  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  respective  ages. 

.  .  .  Let  them  be  grouped  in  about  three  grades  or  classes ;  let 
the  studies  and  books  of  each  class  be  the  same  throughout;  let  the 
stronger  help  the  weaker  ones,  and  thereby  gain  strength  themselves. 
If  some  of  them  comj)lete  the  Vv'^ork  of  the  grade  sooner  than  others, 
if  they  are  able  to  stand  the  tests  as  applied  by  the  school  committee, 
by  all  means  pass  them  up  to  the  higher  grade." 

I  have  just  received  a  cojjy  of  Suggested  Grades  for  District  Schools, 
prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Adams  County  Teachers' 
Institute,  and  published  in  a  circular  by  the  superintendent.  In  their 
schedule  they  give  seven  grades,  which  I  think  is  too  many,  except  it  be 
for  populous  districts,  where  more  than  one  teacher  can  be  employed. 
The  adoption  of  the  measures  proposed  j^resupposes  the  more  active 
cooperation  of  school  directors.  To  increase  their  interest,  and  edu- 
cate them  up  to  a  better  notion  of  their  duty  and  responsibility  in  the 
premises,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Black,  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
calling  meetings  of  school  officers  and  others  interested,  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,   where  the   reasonableness  and  practicability  of 
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the  proposed  measures  of  reform  and  progress  may  be  discussed.  I 
congratulate  the  energetic  superintendent  and  teachers  of  Adams  upon 
their  advance  movements,  and  hope  they  will  prove  a  blessing  not  only 
to  their  own  county,  but  to  the  whole  country. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  the  following  in  the  Chicago  School- 
master for  December:  "Mr.  Ethridge,  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  [in  Bureau  county],  is  working  hard  to  introduce  regular  grades 
into  the  common  schools,  and  has  published  a  course  of  study  for  six 
grades,  the  probable  maximum  of  any  district  school."     Opus  fervet. 


SEX      AND      P    xV    Y  . 

I  AM  a  married  woman,  now,  and  am  happy.  I  was  a  single  woman 
and  taught  school  for  a  living.  When  I  married,  I  believed  that  I  was 
doing  the  right  thing,  and  John  thought  so,  too.  True,  I  am  not  free 
from  care  or  toil;  I  find  that  matrimony  does  not  bear  one  along  on 
'  flowery  beds  of  ease  '  through  life,  and  I  did  not  expect  to  be  so  car- 
ried. I  work,  and  John  works.  I  know  that  he  helps  and  blesses  me, 
and  I  have  his  testimony  that  I  help  and  bless  him ;  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  married  state  is  the  true,  the  normal  one, 
and  that  'single  blessedness'  is  an  exceptional  blessedness. 

And  now  I  am  minded  to  write  on  the  subject  of  Woman'' s  Mights. 

I  have  some  well-defined  notions  touching  one  of  the  phases  of  the 
subject,  and  about  this  let  me  speak.  I  pi'opose  to  go  down  deep 
enough  to  get  a  good  foundation,  back  far  enough  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  teachings  of  history,  aiid  then  talk  directly  to  the  point,  so  that 
any  body  can  understand. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  man  and  woman  — "  male  and  female 
created  he  them."  There  was  a  difierence  in  the  anatomy,  a  difierence 
in  the  physiology  of  these  two  beings.  They  dififered  in  structure  and 
in  function.  I  do  n't  know  that  one  was  better  than  the  other.  If  Eve 
was  wickedly  bold  in  plucking  the  apple,  Adam  was  wickedly  weak  in 
biting  it.  I  guess,  so  far  as  their  moral  natures  were  concerned,  they 
Avere  equal —  or,  perhaps,  the  woman  better  in  some  directions  and  the 
man  in  other  directions. 

God  saw  that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  and  he  created 
woman.  And  I  take  it  that  what  God  saw  regarding  Adam  and  Eve 
he  sees  in  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam  and  Eve.     Revelation 
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teaches  us  that  they  were  made  for  each  other.  Instinct  tells  the  same 
thing.  And  history  tells  us  that  men  and  -vromen  have  ever  loved  and 
married.  I  will  state  it  clearly :  I  think  it  is  the  law  that  every  man 
shall  have  a  wife,  and  every  "woman  shall  have  a  husband.  I  suspect 
that  the  law  is  not  so  inflexible  that  if  one  does  not  marry  he  is  neces- 
sarily damned,  however. 

In  this  world,  the  inhabitants  work,  and  are  paid  more  or  less  for 
their  labor. 

It  costs  something  for  a  people  to  become  civilized,  and  keep  so  — 
or,  rather,  to  advance  in  civilization.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
to  be  performed,  and  all  this  labor  is  to  be  paid  for.  Who  build  the 
roads?  The  people.  Who  pay?  The  people.  Who  build  the 
churches  and  sustain  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  people,  for  the 
people.  Society,  -which  is  the  acting  government,  pays  the  bills  that 
are  incurred  in  maintaining  and  advancing  civilization. 

I  believe  that  woman  is  as  good  a  workman  as  there  is  in  the  field. 
She  is  indeed  a  great  civilizer;  and  if  I  were  a  man,  I  would  give  her 
credit  for  being  superior  in  many  resj)ects ;  and  so  I  think  she  ought 
to  have  the  same  pay  as  the  male  civilizer  receives. 

It  will  cost  much  to  bring  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  to  a  condition 
fit  for  the  reception  of  the  millenium;  there,  must  be  a  vast  amount 
of  school-teaching  done,  and  much  money  must  be  paid  for  all  this 
work,  and  woman  ought  to  have  her  share.  She  does  half,  and  she 
ought  to  have  half  the  pay.  Can  any  reasonable  man  object  to  this  — 
even  my  much-esteemed  friend  that  stumped  (or  starred)  the  state 
with  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  —  though,  by  the  bj',  in  that  labor  sAe  got 
four-fifths  of  the  pay. 

Now,  girls,  do  n't  get  into  a  flutter  and  say  "  Good  —  that  is  the  doc- 
trine—  equal  pay  for  equal  work — no  more  half-pay  for  girls";  for 
I  have  more  well-defined  notions  on  this  subject.  Who  is  to  pay  you 
when  you  are  married,  for  all  you  do  for  society'?  Will  the  public  pay 
you  for  bearing,  rearing  and  then  educating  children  till  they  are  six 
years  of  age,  at  least?  Think  of  all  the  household  labors  and  cares; 
think  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  mother  and  a  wife,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions you  sustain  to  society  —  that  society  through  or  by  which  the 
world  is  made  to  move;  remember  that  the  character  of  the  home  de- 
termines the  character  of  society  and  the  character  of  civilization,  and 
that  yoxi.  are  to  a  great  extent  that  home. 

Do  you  expect  government  to  pay  you  for  all  this  toil,  this  care,  this 
responsibility?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Yet,  if  you  were  single  and  performed 
the  same  amount  of  labor,  you  would  expect  some  body  to  pay  you. 
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Xow,  if,  when  a  woman  marries,  she  expects  to  labor  for  a  lifetime 
without  pay,  she  is  a  fool  —  is  n't  she  ?  If  she  is  to  give  a  life  of  toil 
for  nothing,  then,  indeed,  is  there  a  conflict  of  laxc ;  for  to  marry  is  to 
keep  a  livc^  but  to  work  without  pay  is  to  break  a  law  —  I  mean  the 
higher  and  the  better  laws.  We  said  that  society  paid  a  certain  amount 
to  maintain  roads,  schools,  churches,  etc. ;  and  society  says  that  it  pays 
all  it  can  afford  to  for  this  labor.  Xow  let  us  consider  a  very  simple 
case;  let  us  understand  what  society  does  do  now,  and  what  it  wordd 
do  when  the  "Women's  Rights  prevail,  and  '  cover  the  earth  as  the  wa- 
ters do  the  sea '. 

In  our  school-district  we  appropriate  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
school  purposes;  it  is  all  we  can  afford;  and  John  some  times  com- 
plains of  high  taxes.  We  employ  two  teachers  —  one  man  and  one 
woman:  we  pay  the  man  $1400  and  the  woman  $600  a  year.  The  wo- 
man does  her  work  quite  as  well  as  the  man  does  his;  and  now  she 
complains,  and  declares  that  she  ought  to  have  equal  pay  with  the  man ; 
and  Mrs.  WoodhuU  and  Theodore  Tilton  say  amen  (if  they  ever  use 
Bible  words).  Well,  let  us  see  how  it  would  work  if  each  received 
an  equal  amount.  (You  will  please  remember,  gentle  reader,  that  this 
case  I  present  is  a  test  case,  or  a  type  of  all.)  William  receives  $1000 
and  Mary  §1000.  But  William  loves  Mary,  and  Mary  loves  William; 
and,  having  revelation,  instinct,  and  the  example  of  nine-tenths  of  all 
adults  who  have  lived,  as  a  reason  and  an  excuse  for  it,  they  marry. 
And  now,  because  she  is  different  in  her  structure  and  functions,  she 
leaves  the  school  and  assumes  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother;  and 
some  other  Mary  takes  her  place  in  the  school. 

Tears  roll  on,  and  Mary  and  William  find  that  $1000  is  a  small  sum 
to  pay  all  the  bills  that  must  be  made  to  keep,  feed  and  clothe  themselves 
and  their  half-dozen  little  ones.  And  so  Mary  discovers  that  they  are 
growing  poor,  and  she  says  to  William  "  I  have  not  a  decent  dress  or 
bonnet  to  wear,  and  yet  I  work  as  hard  as  when  I  was  with  you  in  the 
school;  but  then,  William,  you  know  I  was^^a/c?  for  my  work,  as  well 
as  you:  now,  you  ^xq  paid  the  same  as  before  we  were  married,  and  I 
am  paid  nothiyiff.  William,  do  n't  you  think  we  were  foolish  to  get 
married  f'"' 

You  see,  being  married,  it  is  natural  for  me  to  be  thinking  about  the 
rights  of  married  women. 

But  the  girls  say  "We  don't  want  to  get  married;  we   desire  to  be 
independent ;  we  demand  equal  rights  —  equal  pay.''     Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  "We  ca'  n't  get  married :  we  have  been  waiting  and  waiting  for 
the  '  coming  man ',  and  he  has  not  put  in  an  appearance." 
xvin. — 3. 
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Well  I  ca'  n't  help  that.  I  did  n't  say  "It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone."  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  devising  the  structure  and  assigning 
functions  to  man  and  woman.  I  never  made  a  single  suggestion  touch- 
ing the  nature  of  the  instincts  or  the  emotions  or  the  reason  of  the 
human  race.  I  had  no  part  in  advising  the  millions  that  have  married. 
I  did  n't  make  the  law  that  every  man  should  have  a  wife  and  every 
woman  should  have  a  husband.  That  law,  if  there  be  such  a  one,  was 
born  with  the  race.  I  do  n't  know  why  the  custom  is  that  society  pays 
John  for  what  John  and  I  do;  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  I  am  content, 
so  long  as  John  is  honest  and  pays  over  to  me  my  share  that  he  receives 
with  his. 

But  you  single  folks  may  say  "Your  theory  would  drive  us  to  work 
for  half  pay,  or  get  married."  Not  exactly ;  for,  so  far  as  the  pay  is 
concerned,  you  work  for  half  pay  before  you  are  married  and  receive 
it  from  the  public,  or  you  get  married  and  receive  half  pay  from  your 
husband.  And  is  n't  he  to  be  trusted  as  much  as  the  public,  or  any 
body  ?  Now,  if  you  receive  equal  pay  with  man,  do  n't  you  really  re- 
ceive double  pay;  and  when  you  marry,  don't  you  accept  half  pay? 
And  if  this  is  true,  isn't  there  a  conflict?  Kevelation,  Instinct,  Rea- 
son, Experience,  say,  get  married;  but  Pay  says  don't  do  it,  if  you  do 
I  will  only  half  bless  you. 

I  confess,  I  am  afraid  of  a  theory  that  goes  counter  to  revelation 
and  instinct  and  reason  and  experience. 

But  you  say  there  are  many  who  do  not  marry,  and  are  obliged  to 
earn  their  own  bread.  I  know  it.  There  are  many  •  who  sufler  be- 
cause their  pay  is  so  small.  I  know  it.  But  which  is  the  rule  and 
which  is  the  exception  ?  Shall  all  the  married  women  sufier  because 
they  are  married,  or  shall  all  the  single  women  suffer  because  they  are 
not  married.  "Who  shall  be  most  blessed :  those  who  live  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  or  those  who  do  not?  Is  there  any  general  law  that 
is  so  perfect  that  it  touches  every  individual  case  ? 

Get  all  the  pay  you  can,  girls;  but  I  must  look  after  my  own  inter- 
ests; and  remember  that  revelation,  instinct  and  experience  are  the 
foundation-stones  on  which  I  stand. 

AN  ADVOCATE  OF  (MARRIED)  WOMAN'S  RIGHTS. 

Norinal  Dec.  IM,  1871. 
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DEFINITENESS. 


ANNA  C.  BBACKETT. 


There  is  something  very  satisfactory  in  the  certainty  with  which 
natural  laws  execute  themselves,  as  opposed  to  the  results  of  the  ca- 
price of  free-will.  We  can  calculate  the  strength  of  a  girder  and  the 
weight  of  a  floor,  and  we  know  to  the  fraction  of  a  pound  how  much 
merchandise  or  how  many  people  can  safely  be  put  into  that  room. 
Nature,  it  is  true,  forces  us  to  work  out  her  meanings  and  wrest  from 
her  her  purposes;  but  when  we  have  found  them,  we  rely  on  them  with 
absolute  certainty.  If  an  accident  happens,  we  know  immediately  that 
we  have  made  some  miscalculation  or  have  neglected  to  observe  some 
condition,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  complain.  Inexorable,  Nature 
pursues  her  way.  We  have  our  choice  as  to  whether  we  will  travel  in 
the  same  direction  with  her  or  in  another;  she  has  none.  We  can  not 
crush  her.  We  can  conquer  her  only  by  yielding  to  her.  We  always 
know  what  to  expect  from  hei-.  We  know  what  she  demands  of  us. 
This  certainty,  this  definiteness  of  hers,  is  the  only  basis  of  science 
and  of  order.  What  is  true  to-day  under  one  set  of  circumstances 
will  be  true  to-morrow  under  the  same. 

The  laws  of  the  school-room  have  to  deal  with  living  minds,  not 
with  dead  matter;  but  they  must,  in  order  to  be  of  any  avail,  never- 
theless, possess  in  large  degree  the  certainty  and  definiteness  of  the  laws 
of  Natui-e.  Nothing  that  is  done  there  should  be  because  of  caprice,  and 
every  thing  must  be  clearly  defined.  It  is  owing  very  much  to  the  want 
of  definiteness,  and  of  that,  alone,  that  some  school-rooms  are  the  per- 
manent abode  of  inaccuracy,  inattention,  disorder  and  discomfort.  And 
often  the  teacher  does  not  know  where  the  source  of  the  trouble  lies. 
Answers  are  careless  and  ambiguous,  lessons  are  not  learned,  the  pupils 
seem  continually  to  disobey  and  forget  directions,  the  teacher  works 
hard  out  of  school  to  "  reinforce  the  moments  by  the  hours  ",  but  all 
seems  to  go  wrong,  and  she  comes  to  the  close  of  the  quarter  tired  and 
jaded,  with  a  listless  and  weary  school. 

One  can  not  say  certainly  what  the  cause  is  in  any  particular  case; 
but  some  times  it  seems  to  me  to  be  simply  a  want  of  definiteness. 
In  demonstrating  a  proposition  in  geometry,  first  of  all  we  must  find 
out  definitely  just  what  we  want  to  prove.  We  go  "sounding  on  no 
dim  or  perilous  way."  So  long  as  our  aim  is  held  clearly  in  sight,  we 
can  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  path  to  be  followed ;  but  if  we  once  lose 
eight  of  that  definite  aim,  there  are 
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"  So  many  pathes,  so  many  turnings  seene, 
That  wliich  of  them  to  take,  in  diverse  doubt  we  been." 

This  is  precisely  the  conditign  in  which  a  class  of  children  finds  itself 
when  the  teacher,  in  calling  out  Class  A  to  recite,  says  to  Class  B, 
"  Study  your  arithmetic  lessons  " ;  or,  worse  still,  simply,  "  Study  your 
lessons";  or,  worst  of  all,  gives  them  no  directions  whatever.  To  be 
sure,  the  children  of  Class  B  know,  even  in  the  second  case,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  that  their  recitation  in  arithmetic  is  coming  in  the  future; 
but  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  look  at  it,  and  the  geography  happens  to 
be  the  first  book  at  hand,  and  so  they  open  that  and  proceed  to  '  study' 
—  which,  with  such  a  teacher,  generally  means  to  a  child  'Keep  your 
eyes  on  your  book  and  move  your  lips'.  In  the  case  of  the  first  direc- 
tion they  do  open  their  arithmetics,  but  they  will  be  likely  to  study 
in  the  same  way.  But  in  the  latter  case  "  the  world  is  all  before  them 
where  to  choose",  and  there  are  ten  chances  to  one  that  the  recitation  of 
Class  A  will  have  to  be  stopped  a  dozen  times  to  inquire  as  to  the 
owner  of  the  marble  which  drops  from  the  desk  to  the  floor,  to  repri- 
mand John  for  turning  round,  Dick  for  eating  an  apple,  or  Mary  for 
making  a  doll  of  her  handkerchief  to  amuse  Ellen.  All  this  is  annoy- 
ing enough,  but  matters  grow  worse  when  the  recitation  of  Class  B 
in  arithmetic  comes  on.  The  work  is  not  done.  Part  of  the  class 
have  their  slates  with  them  and  part  not;  of  those  who  have  them, 
part  understood  that  only  the  answers  were  to  be  brought,  and  part 
that  the  whole  work  was  required.  Half  of  them  have  performed  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  examples,  while  half  have  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth,  etc.  But  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  is  controlled  by  certain 
and  definite  laws.  It  swings  on,  and  the  hours  of  school-time  are  very 
definitely  measured  ofi'into  minutes  and  seconds.  It  is  time  for  Class 
C  to  recite,  and  the  teacher  finds  that  Class  B  has  not  accomplished 
much  in  that  recitation.  She  probably  gives  the  direction  "  Take  the 
same  lesson  again";  and  Class  B  files  back  to  its  seat  to  await  anoth- 
er summons. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture.  The  trouble  was,  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  was  no  definiteness  in  the  direction.  It  should  have  been 
clear  and  precise :  "  Class  B  will  have  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
examples  on  p.  17  made  ready  when  Class  A  has  finished  its  recita- 
tion." There  is  something  definite  to  do,  and  a  definite  time  to  do  it 
in.  The  children  go  to  work,  and  they  know  when  they  have  finished 
their  work.  A  teacher  is  of  no  use  in  school  if  she  is  not  to  direct 
the  energies  of  her  pupil.     It  is  her  business  to  lay  out  their  work 
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definitely  for  them.  She  knows  their  capacity,  the  difficulty  of  the 
task,  and  the  length  of  time.  When  she  gives  them  a  definite  work  to 
do  in  a  definite  time,  she  will  not  only  save  herself  much  trouble,  but 
she  will  teach  them  to  work  vigorously,  and  not  spoil  them  by  forcing 
them  into  habits  of  listlessness  and  inattention. 

The  second  trouble  in  the  illustration  above  arose  from  the  teacher's 
want  of  definiteness  in  assigning  the  icTlcU  of  the  lesson  to  be  recited, 
and  not  knowing  what  it  was  definitely  herself.  The  amount  of  time 
and  energy  wasted  from  want  of  definiteness  in  this  respect  in  a  year, 
in  all  the  schools  in  the  country,  is  discouraging  to  contemplate.  We 
may  be  well  content  to  have  Niagara  plunge  over  the  rocks  and  not 
mourn  over  the  wasted  grinding  or  planing  power;  but  we  can  not  af- 
ford to  have  the  energy  of  our  teachers  wasted  in  this  way,  when  it  is 
needed  so  much  for  teaching-power. 

Definiteness  should  be  a  quality  of  the  questions  asked  in  a  recita- 
tion. They  should  not  be  ambiguous  and  susceptible  of  several  an- 
swers. They  should  be  direct  and  straight  to  the  point.  Xo  one  but 
an  experienced  teacher  can  realize  the  difficulty  involved  here.  We 
often  are  obliged  to  take  back  a  question  with  the  apology  "  I  did  not 
mean  that'',  when  we  receive  an  answer  which  was  quite  as  good  an 
answer  to  our  question  as  the  one  which  bears  upon  the  point.  We 
can  not  aflTord  to  waste  time  in  this  way. 

Definiteness  must  appear,  also,  in  the  dii'ections  we  give  for  the  ne- 
cessary movements  of  our  classes  in  going  to  and  from  a  recitation. 
Again,  it  must  characterize  the  demand  we  make  upon  the  pupils  for 
order.  When  the  child  knows  exactly  what  we  mean  by  order,  he 
will  be  far  less  likely  to  break  over  its  laws. 

Xo  teacher  can  endure  to  associate  continually  with  childish  and 
hence  immature  minds,  to  be  continually  giving,  if  she  is  never  receiv- 
ing. She  must  keep  her  own  thought  active  by  some  study  and 
mental  growth;  and  here,  too,  she  must  have,  clearly  defined  before 
her,  her  aim.  Desultory  reading  is  not  what  she  needs.  She  needs 
work  with  a  definite  end,  if  it  is  only  a  little  a  day.  As  the  idea  of  a 
clearly-defined  limit  is  necessary  in  space  before  we  can  conceive  of 
any  form  or  figure,  so  the  teacher  who  would  have  his  work,  whether 
for  the  school  or  for  himself,  take  to  itself  any  form  whatever,  and  would 
not  have  as  its  result  a  weary  chaos,  must,  first  of  all,  give  to  it  in  all  its 
smallest  details,  both  of  preparation  and  execution,  its  essential  quality 
of  Definiteness. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


[Wk  give  below  the  first  section  of  Mr.  Bateman's  proposed  bill,  -whicli  section 
was  not  given  with  the  rest  of  the  bill  in  our  last  month's  issue. — Ed.] 

Incorporated  cities  shall  be  and  remain  part  of  the  townships  in  which  they  are 
situated,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, in  every  city  having  charge  and  control  of  free  schools,  to  establish  a  board  of 
education,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  persons,  to  be  residents  of  the  city,  and 
not  more  than  one  member  from  each  ward  of  the  city,  to  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  said  wards  respectively,  where  the  city  is  divided  into  three  or  more  wards ; 
otherwise  to  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket ;  except  in  cities  containing  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  where  the  common  council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  the  members  of  the  board  of  education.  The  board  of  education  thus  es- 
tablished shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under  the  name  and  style  of  the 

'Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of \  which  shall  have  perpetual  existence, 

and  by  said  name  shall  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  all  courts  and 
places  where  judicial  proceedings  are  had,  and  may  purchase,  receive  and  hold 
real,  personal  and  mixed  estate,  and  may  sell,  lease  and  dispose  of  the  same. 

The  board  of  education  shall  have  power, — 

First — To  erect,  hire  or  purchase  buildings  suitable  for  school-houses,  and  keep 
the  same  in  repair. 

Second — To  buy  or  lease  sites  for  school-houses,  with  the  necessary  grounds. 

Third — To  furnish  schools  with  the  necessary  fixtures,  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Fourth — To  maintain,  support  and  establish  schools,  and  supply  the  inadequacy 
of  the  school-funds  for  the  salaries  of  school-teachers  from  school  taxes. 

Fifth — To  determine  the  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sixth-^To  employ  teachers,  fix  their  compensation,  and  establish  rules  respect- 
ing their  qualifications,  and  how  the  same  shall  be  determined. 

Seventh — To  prescribe  the  method  and  course  of  discipline  and  instruction  in  the 
respective  schools,  what  studies  shall  be  taught  and  what  books  and  apparatus  shall 
be  used. 

Eighth — To  suspend  or  expel  any  pupil  and  to  dismiss  or  remove  any  teacher 
for  sufficient  cause. 

Ninth — To  lay  off  and  divide  the  city  into  school -districts,  and  from  time  to 
time  alter  the  same,  or  create  new  ones,  as  circumstances  may  require,  and  to  ap- 
portion scholars  to  the  several  schools. 

Tenth — To  take  charge  of  the  school-houses,  furniture,  grounds,  and  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  school-districts,  and  see  that  the  same  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition, and  not  suffered  to  be  unnecessarily  injured  or  deteriorated,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide fuel,  and  such  other  necessaries  for  the  schools  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be 
required  in  the  school-houses  or  other  property  belonging  to  said  districts. 

Eleventh — To  appoint  from  their  own  number  a  president,  who,  together  with 
the  other  members  of  the  board,  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  ordinary  servi- 
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ces,  but  for  extraordiuary  services  reasonable  compensation  may  be  allowed ;  to 
elect  a  treasurer,  who  sliall  not  be  a  member  of  the  board,  a  secretary,  a  superin- 
tendent, and  an  assistant  superintendent,  when  deemed  necessary,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  these  officers,  and  provide  themselves  with  a  well-bound  book,  at  the 
expense  of  the  school-tax  fund,  in  which  shall  be  kept  a  faithful  record  of  all  their 
proceedings. 

Twelfth — To  appoint  such  other  oflicers,  committees,  or  agents,  as  they  shall 
deem  best  and  most  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  schools  and  of  education. 

Thirteenth — To  exercise  all  the  rights,  powers  and  authority  required  for  the 
proper  management  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  fund  belonging  to  the  city  for  school 
purposes,  and  to  enact  such  rules  and  ordinances  as  may  be  necessary  or  deemed 
expedient  for  such  purpose. 

The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken,  and  entered  on  the  records  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  board,  upon  all  questions  involving  the  expenditure  of  money. 

None  of  the  powers  herein  conferred  upon  the  board  of  education  shall  be  ex" 
ercised  by  them  except  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  board. 

The  board  of  education  shall  annually  prepare  and  publish  a  report  of  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  instructed  in  the  year  preceding  and  the  several  branches  of  educa- 
tion pursued  by  them,  of  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
twenty-one  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each 
school,  specifying  the  sources  of  such  receipts  and  the  objects  of  such  expenditures, 
and  making  any  other  statements  and  suggestions  that  they  may  deem  proper  to 
aid  the  cause  of  education  in  the  city.  Said  annual  report  shall  be  made  to  the 
city  council.  They  shall  also  communicate  to  the  city  council,  from  time  to  time, 
all  such  information  within  their  possession  as  may  be  required. 

All  conveyances  of  real  estate  made  by  the  board,  and  all  other  conveyances, 
contracts  and  assignments  of  the  board,  shall  be  executed  and  acknowledged  by 
the  president  of  the  board. 

In  every  city  having  charge  and  control  of  free  schools  the  city  council  shall, 
when  requested  by  the  board  of  education,  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building, 
furnishing  and  repairing  school-houses,  for  purchasing  sites  for  the  same,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  said  bonds,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  the 
twelfth  (12)  section  of  the  ninth  (9)  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

On  or  before  tlie day  of in  each  year,  the  board  of  education  shall 

determine  the  amount  of  money  which,  in  their  opinion,  will  be  required  to  be 
raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  shall  notify 
the  city  council  of  the  rate  of  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  for  that  purpose,  not 

exceeding per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  all  taxable  real  and  personal 

property  in  the  city,  as  determined  by  the  last  preceding  assessment  for  municipal 
purposes ;  and  the  amount  so  reported  to  the  city  council  shall  be  levied  and  col- 
lected in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  other  city  taxes,  and  when  col- 
ected  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education,  under  the  direction  of  said  board,  shall 
be  empowered  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  officer  or  officers  having  custody 
thereof  all  moneys  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  or  received  from  the 
state  commcn-school  fund,  or  from  any  other  source,  for  school  purposes ;  and  the 
money  so  received  shall  be  placed  in  the  treasury  subject  to  the  action  of  said 
board.    The  treasurer  shall  execute  to  the  board  of  education  an  official  bond,  with 
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s^ood  and  sufficiunt  securities,  in  such  sums  as  the  board  shall  determine,  such 
bond  to  be  approved  by  said  board. 

Any  person  twenty-one  years  of  age,  whether  male  or  female,  having  resided 
in  such  city  more  than  two  years  next  preceding  his  or  her  appointment,  shall  be 
eligible  to  office  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  divided  into  classes  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  provide  for  an  annual  change  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  nor  more 
than  one-third  of  tlie  whole  number  of  members,  and  the  members  elected  or  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  within  one  month  after  such  election 
or  appointment,  dftermine  by  lot  the  classes  to  which  the  members  shall  severally 
belong. 
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The  Old  and  tue  New. — This  number  of  the  Teacher,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  our  subscribers  just  as  "the  old  year  lies  a-dying."  The  teachers 
have  completed  their  first  term's  work  and  are  enjoying  a  brief  period  of  rest. 
Every  body  has  on  his  holiday  face  and  his  holiday  attire,  unmindful  of  the  old 
friend  who  is  passing  away,  and  intent  upon  extending  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
new  one  so  soon  to  take  his  place.  How  naturally  we  turn  from  the  setting  to  the 
rising  sun.  "The  king  is  dead:  long  live  the  king!"  cries  the  herald  when  the 
monarch  dies,  and  sve  stand  ready  to  echo  his  words. 

But  in  this  pause  between  the  old  and  the  news  time  and  opportunity  are  given 
to  review  the  past,  take  our  bearings,  determine  our  whereabouts,  and  prepare  for 
a  new  departure.  An  account  of  stock  may  now  be  taken,  the  balance-sheet  made 
out,  the  loss  or  gain  for  the  year  ascertained,  and  a  new  set  of  books  opened.  If 
the  result  is  not  quite  satisfactory,—  if  we  have  some  times  done  what  we  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  what  we  ought  to  have  done,  now  is  the  time  to 
alleviate  the  twinges  of  conscience  by  that  cheap  anesthetic,  a  good  resolution  for 
the  future.  But  it  is  too  late  to  mend  a  bad  year's  work,  for  "there's  a  new  foot 
on  the  floor,  and  a  new  face  at  the  door,''  and  we  dismiss  the  old  year  with  our 
benedictions,  and  bid  the  new  all  hail.  May  it  bring  joy  to  the  sorrowing,  health 
to  the  sick,  hope  to  the  despairing ;  to  all,  a  broader  charity,  a  higher  humanity,  a 
more  earnest  purpose,  and  a  truer  faith. 

School  Legislation. — We  present  on  another  page  the  first  section  of  the 
amendments  to  the  school-law  proposed  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  omitted 
in  our  last  issue.  We  hope  to  see  these  short  and  simple  provisions  substituted 
for  the  long  and  cumbrous  bill  now  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative  committees. 
These  committees  are  composed  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  our  legislature,  and 
we  believe  that  their  only  purpose  is  to  do  what  is  best  for  our  schools.  We  hope 
that  they  will  consider  the  matter  well  before  recommending  the  passage  of  such 
a  bill  as  that  now  before  them.    The  almost  universal  sentiment  of  those  interested 
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in  public  education,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  it,  is  that  we  need  no  such 
radical  change  in  our  school-law  as  that  which  has  been  proposed.  All  that  we 
require  at  the  present  time  is  a  few  bcief  provisions  rendered  necessary  by  our 
new  constitution.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  which  Mr.  Bateman  has  pre- 
pared. The  first  and  longest  section  of  this  bill  lays  down  a  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  schools  in  cities.  It  is  the  plan  which  experience  has  proven  to  be  the 
best  and  the  most  economical.  It  gives  to  the  school-board  entire  and  independent 
control  of  all  school  matters.  It  separates  the  school  interests  as  far  as  possible 
from  all  partisan  influences,  and  places  them  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men  se- 
lected with  special  reference  to  their  fitness  for  this  particular  work.  In  stead  of 
dividing  between  two  bodies  the  power  to  manage  and  control  the  public  schools 
in  our  cities,  thus  diminishing  the  responsibility  of  each,  it  concentrates  and  uni- 
fies that  power,  and  allows  no  divided  responsibilit3^  The  interests  of  public 
education  in  some  of  the  cities  of  our  state  are  to-day  suffering  for  the  want  of 
such  an  arrangement  as  this. 

This  plan,  too,  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  more  economical  than  the  other.  Mr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  one  of  the  foremost  educational  men  of  the  West,  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  St.  Louis,  where  this  plan  of  organization  was  early  adopted,  presents, 
in  his  report  of  two  years  ago,  the  following  considerations  upon  this  point :  "  It 
is  well  that  St.  Louis  separates  its  school  interests  entirely  from  its  municipal,  and 
places  them  under  a  different  board.  The  tax-paj'ers  in  this  citj'-  have  not  to  com- 
plain of  such  lavish  exjienditure  of  money  as  goes  to  the  erection  of  school-build- 
ings in  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Washington,  Cleveland,  or  Philadelphia, — 
in  those  cities,  in  short,  where  the  municipal  government  adopts  the  plans  and 
gives  out  the  contract.  Filled  with  the  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  muni- 
cipal interests  it  controls,  it  adopts  the  same  scale  for  the  school-house,  and  com- 
bines inconvenience  and  expense  very  successfully.  To  illustrate  t!ie  position,  I 
need  only  call  to  mind  the  data  given  in  my  report  of  last  year,  where  the  average 
cost  of  the  new  school-buildings  in  those  cities  completed  the  previous  year  was 
shown  to  be  f=75,000  for  each  building.  For  buildings  hero,  of  the  same  capacity, 
the  school-board  paid  about  $40,000,  and  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  building. has 
enabled  the  board  to  contract  for  such  building.-?,  to  be  completed  the  ensuing  year, 
at  $30,000.  What  our  structures  lack — the  projections,  steeples  and  turrets,  the 
assembly-room  in  the  upper  story — may  well  be  dispensed  with." 

The  Burning  of  ScnooL-iiorsES. — It  £;.cm3  to  us  that  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  school-houses  have  been  burned  within  a  few  weeks  past.  We  see  it  re- 
ported that  eleven  have  been  burned  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  alone  within  a  short 
time.  The  most  common  explanation  of  the  calamity  is  a  defective  flue.  The 
fault,  in  about  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  mayJje  traced  to  the  gross  carelessness  of  the 
mechanic  who  built  the  house.  Not  unfrequently  the  fire  originates  in  a  stick  of 
timber  built  into  the  chimney.  There  should  be  some  penalty  affixed  to  such 
criminal  negligence  as  this.  If  we  inflict  severe  penalties  upon  the  one  who  de- 
liberately applies  the  torch  to  our  dwelling,  surely  he  who,  with  equal  delibera- 
tion, constructs  in  so  faulty  a  manner  that  it  is  morally  certain  to  burn  down,  a 
building  to  be  occupied  by  hundreds  of  children,  ought  not  to  be  .suffered  to  go 
wholly  unpunished.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  men  be  employed  to 
oversee  the  erection  of  school-buildings  -n  ho  will  see  to  it  that  the  work  is  well 
done,  and  especially  that  the  flues  are  properl}-  constructed. 
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We  have  heard  of  no  instances  of  loss  of  life  by  the  destruction  of  any  of  these 
buildings.  Some  of  them  were  large  houses  full  of  pupils,  and  yet  all  were  dis- 
missed with  safety.  The  school-house  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  tlie  destruction  of 
which  we  noted  last  month,  contained  eight  hundred  pupils  when  it  caught  fire, 
but  all  escaped  unliurt.  At  Champaign  in  this  state  a  school-house  was  burned 
early  in  December.  A  school  of  four  hundred  pupils  was  in  session  in  it  when 
the  fire  broke  out.  They  were  informed  by  their  teachers  that  the  house  was  on 
fire,  but  that  they  would  have  ample  time  to  pass  out.  They  collected  their  books 
and  were  dismissed,  section  by  section,  as  usual,  and  no  one  was  injured.  These 
instances  show  what  may  be  done  at  such'a  crisis  by  teachers  who  keep  calm  and 
self-possessed. 

The  Opposistg  Forces. — Our  free  public-school  system  is  so  strongly  intrenched 
in  the  affections  of  the  people  that  we  have  little  fear  that  it  can  ever  be  success- 
fully assailed.  Doubtless  the  details  of  the  system  will  from  time  to  time  be 
modified,  and  changes  in  the  mode  of  administration  will  be  introduced.  Questions 
will  be  raised  as  to  how  far  the  state  should  educate  her  children  at  public  cost, 
what  kind  of  an  education  the  American  youth  demand,  what  branches  should  be 
taught  and  how  they  should  be  taught.  These  and  many  other  similar  questions, 
some'of  them  of  no  little  importance  to  the  eflScieut  working  of  the  system,  will 
be  discussed  and  decided  some  times  in  one  way  and  some  times  in  another ;  but 
that  we  are  henceforth  to  have  free  schools  supported  by  public  taxation  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  community  may  be  considered  as  pretty  well 
settled.  We  believe  very  confidently  that  with  teachers  better  trained  and  of 
broader  culture,  with  improved  methods  and  appliances,  and  with  far  more  satis- 
factory results,  all  of  which  things  are  sure  to  come,  our  schools  are  destined  to 
increase  in  favor  as  time  rolls  on.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  few  opponents  and 
malcontents  among  us  will  succeed  in  achieving  any  permanent  victory  for  their 
side ;  certainly  not,  if  the  friends  of  public  education  exhibit  ordinary  wisdom. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  must  remember  that  our  schools  and  our  school 
system  are  continually  on  trial.  They  are  watched  with  jealous  eyes,  they  are 
criticised  unsparingly,  and  not  unfrequently  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  to 
an  extent  that  some  times  seems  incredible.  In  almost  every  community  are 
found  elements  more  or  less  powerful  that  stand  in  open  opposition  to  our  public 
schools.  In  almost  every  community  are  some  former  friends  who  have  needless- 
ly been  converted  into  enemies.  When  we  reflect  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  schools  will  be  found  the  best  where  they  receive  the  unanimous  and  the  most 
cordial  support  of  the  people,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  the  causes 
of  this  hostility.    Let  us  classify  these  opposing  forces. 

1.  We  need  do  no  more  than  refer  in  passing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Romish 
Church  upon  the  public-school  question.  The  declared  hostility  of  the  leaders  of 
that  body  is  well  known.  Their  attacks,  direct  and  indirect,  are  repulsed  in  one 
quarter,  only  to  be  renewed  with  increased  violence  in  another.  That  our  experi- 
ence of  the  past  with  this  class  will  be  repeated  in  the  future  there  is  little  room 
to  doubt. 

2.  Ignorance,  or,  at  least,  an  imperfect  knowledge  respecting  teachers,  their  work, 
and,  in  fact,  respecting  our  entire  school  system,  is  another  fruitful  source  of  oppo- 
sition.   Few  things  are  of  more  vital  interest  to  a  community  than  the  schools  and 
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the  methods  of  instruction  by  which  its  children  are  to  be  educated,  and  yet  there 
are  few  things  of  which  many  intelligent  people  are  more  ignorant.  This  was 
illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by  some  portions  of  the  address  of  welcome  deliv- 
ered by  a  distinguished  individual  at  the  opening  of  the  National  Educational  Con- 
vention at  St.  Louis,  last  summer,  and  it  is  seen  pure  and  unadulterated  in  the  not 
infrequent  comments  and  criticisms  of  some  of  our  daily  papers.  Many  among 
us  judge  of  the  schools  of  to-day  by  the  schools  which  they  attended  in  their 
childhood,  a  third  of  a  century  or  more  ago,  and,  very  natui'ally  perhaps,  associate 
the  modern  teacher  with  the  pedagogue  of  the  olden  time — lord  of  the  rod  and 
the  ferule.  By  them  he  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  nondescript  being,  combining  the 
characteristics  of  Ichabod  Crane,  Mr.  Choakumchild,  and  the  genius  who  presided 
over  Dotheboys  Hall.  Such  being  the  case,  neither  the  teacher  nor  his  school  re- 
ceives from  them  much  respect  or  consideration. 

3.  Again,  some  there  are  whose  descendants  inherit  from  them  more  pride  and 
wealth  than  brains,  who  dislike  to  send  their  children  to  a  .school  where  brains 
count,  and  where  pride  and  wealth  are  not  considered.  For  their  children  to  be 
compelled  to  enter  the  lists  and  contend  for  intellectual  superiority  with  children — 
brighter  and  more  intelligent,  it  may  be  —  of  those  whom  they  are  wont  to  regard 
as  far  beneath  themselves  in  the  social  scale,  and  after  all  be  worsted  in  the  contest, 
is  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  They  soon  find  that  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  too 
severe,  the  rules  and  regulations  too  rigid,  the  requirements  too  numerous  and  too 
difficult,  and  they  conclude  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  public  school. 

4.  Then  there  are  the  poor  rich  men,  who  do  not  believe  in  educating  the  child- 
ren at  the  public  expense,  or  believe  in  doing  it  in  a  way  so  economical  as  to  ren- 
der the  schools  well-nigh  worthless.  They  usually  have  but  few  of  their  own  to 
educate,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  tuition  for  them  at  a  private  school.  They 
pay  all  taxes  grudgingly  and  under  protest,  but  the  school-tax  is  to  them  an 
abomination. 

Such  are  some  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  our  free  public  schools.  For  most 
of  these  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Some  may  yet  be  reached  by  a 
more  enlightened  public  sentiment ;  as  to  others,  we  must  wait  as  patiently  as  we 
may,  until,  in  due  course  of  nature,  they  shall  be  gathered  to  their  fathers  and  find 
rest. 

The  Hight  of  Folly.— At  Hunter's  Point,  Long  Island,  recently,  forty  pupils, 
all  Roman  Catholics,  were  expelled  from  school  by  the  principal,  because  they 
objected  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  school.  The  principal  acted  under  author- 
ity received  from  the  Superintendent  and  Commissioners  of  Education.  "VVe  can 
hardly  conceive  of  any  combination  of  circumstances  that  would  justify  such  a 
high-handed  proceeding  as  this.  It  looks'to  us  like  an  unprovoked  outrage,  that 
will  be  sure  to  return  to  vex  the  perpetrators.  For  our  own  part,  we  believe  in 
reading  the  Bible  in  school.  "VVe  do  not  believe  in  compelling  either  teachers  or 
pupils  to  read  or  not  to  read  the  Bible.  If  the  teacher  will  but  exercise  a  little 
good  sense,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  difficulty  in  this  matter.  If  a  pupil  objects 
to  reading  in  the  Bible,  he  certainly  can  not  be  benefited  by  being  compelled  to 
read.  People  are  not  ordinarily  converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways  by  the 
application  of  brute  force.  Neither  children  nor  adults  like  to  be  taken  by  the 
scrufi"  of  the  neck,  after  the  style  of  Mr.  Honeythunder,  and  rudely  bumped,  as  it 
were,  into  the  right  way.     A  few  such  cases  as  this  at  Hunter's  Point  will  drive 
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the  Bible  out  of  every  public  school  in  the  laud ;  and,  if  its  retention  is  to  breed 
such  outrages  as  this,  it  ought  to  be  driven  out. 

The  Pope's  Bull  agalnst  the  Comet. —  Our  state  constitution  contains  one 
provision  the  most  extraordinary,  probably,  that  can  be  found  in  the  fundamental 
law  of  any  slate  of  the  Union.  It  reads  as  follows :  "  No  teacher,  state,  county, 
township  or  district  school  officer,  shall  be  interested  in  the  sale,  proceeds  or  profits 
of  any  book,  apparatus  or  furniture  used,  or  to  be  used,  in  any  school  in  this  state 
with  which  such  officer  or  teacher  may  be  connected,  under  such  penalties  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  General  Assembly."  The  aim  of  this  provision  is  apparent 
enough.  No  teacher  who  is  the  author  of  any  book,  the  inventor  of  any  apparatus 
or  furniture,  or  who  is  interested  in  the  sale  or  profits  of  the  same,  is  to  be  allowed 
to  teach  in  any  school  where  such  book,  apparatus  or  furniture  is  used.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  case  of  the  state,  county  and  city  suijerintendents,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  schools  under  their  supervision  respectively,  and,  indeed,  to  all  school 
officers.  Some  of  the  cases  that  might  arise  under  this  provision  are  ludicrous  and 
absurd  enough,  and  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  all.  But  this  clause  is 
totally  inoperative  unless  vitality  is  imparted  to  it  by  some  legislative  enactment. 
Hence  some  have  contended  that  the  legislature  should  pass  no  law  to  enforce  this 
constitutional  provision,  and  thus  let  the  whole  thing  fall  to  the  ground.  This 
would  certainly  be  wise,  and  yet  we  are  very  sure  that  any  law  affixing  a  penalty 
for  the  offense  created  by  this  clause  of  the  constitution  will  be  as  dead  as  the  con- 
stitutional provision  itself  Such  will  most  assuredly  be  the  case  so  far  as  the 
teacher  and  superintendent  are  concerned.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
determining  the  books,  apparatus  or  furniture  to  be  used  in  the  schools  under 
their  control ;  that  matter  is  settled  by  the  school-boai'd.  Now  we  think  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  any  teacher  or  any  body  else  in  this  state  can  be  punished  by 
fine  or  imprisonment  for  an  act  done  by  a  third  party,  and  of  which  they  are  en- 
tirely innocent.  We  have  no  idea  that  any  enactment  of  this  kind  would  or 
could  ever  be  enforced.  Therefore  we  are  willing  to  throw  this  tub  to  the  whale, 
and  if  it  will  help  to  pacify  the  rage  of  that  animal  we  are  content. 

Though  this  provision  be  but  a  pope's  bull  against  the  comet,  it  has  nevertheless 
served  the  pui'pose  of  revealing  clearly  the  animus  of  those  with  whom  it  origin- 
ated.   "We  can  see  from  this  what  they  would  be  glad  to  do  if  they  could. 

What  is  a  Gkade? — Over  lioio  long  a  period  of  time  does  it  extend? — In  a 
course  of  study  printed  in  the  Teacher  some  time  since,  and  adopted  generally 
throughout  the  state,  there  are  given  ten  grades. 

The  Tenth  Grade  includes  reading  100  words ;  spelling,  reading,  and  rote  songs ; 
counting,  reading  and  writing  numbers  to  100 ;  writing  one's  own  name ;  and  mis- 
cellaneous. Niuth  Grade  — Reading  from  First  Reader,  also  50  new  words  from 
Second  Reader ;  music ;  reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1,000 ;  addition  and  sub- 
traction tables  to  5's;  adding  columns  of  single  figures — sum  not  to  exceed  15; 
Eoman  numerals  to  L ;  miscellaneous. 

Will  some  one  be  kind  enough  to  enlighten  us,  through  the  Teacher,  whether  a 
grade  necessarily  includes  any  special  time  ?  If  the  ten  grades  in  theory  include 
ten  years,  each  grade  one  year,  then  are  we  to  understand  that  a  child  during  his 
seventh  year  is  capable  of  learning  only  100  words  and  100  figures,  with  certain 
miscellaneous  work?    1  am  endeavoring  to  form  a  grade  in  my  school,  and  wish 
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for  light  upon  the  subject.     Shall  I  teach  my  priracr-class  only  100  words  and  100 
figures  during  the  first  year  of  their  sojourn  ?  A  Subscriber. 

"We  do  not  understand  that  the  time  to  be  spent  upon  the  work  of  any  given 
grade  is  fixed  and  uniform.  Different  teachers  and  different  classes  of  pupils  will 
require  different  periods  of  time  in  which  to  do  the  same  work.  In  a  Chicago  re- 
port of  two  or  three  years  ago,  which  we  have  not  now  at  hand,  is  given  the 
average  time  occupied  in  the  schools  of  that  city  in  completing  each  of  the  grades 
of  their  course.  If  we  recollect  aright,  the  average  time  required  for  the  lower 
grades  was  considerably  less  than  one  year.  We  think,  however,  that  it  is  very 
important  that  the  work  of  these  lower  grades  be  done  thoroughly,  and  that  ample 
time  be  taken  for  it. — Ed. 

Monthly  Reports  for  November. — 


TOWN  OR  CITY. 


St.  Louis* 

Centralia 

Peoria 

Creston 

Maro  I 

Kushville 

Lexington 
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97 
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89 
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92 
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91 
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93 

58 

95 

48 

96 

52 

92 

15 

92.6 
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93 

78 

94 

39 

85 
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21 

93 
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93.5 

61 

94.9 

2151 
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49 

50 
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57 
44 
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123 
79 

169 
92 

348 

114 
166 
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467 

140 
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PRINCIPAL 

OB 

SUPERINTENDEKT. 


vy.  T.  Harris. 
J.  N.  Holloway. 
.;.  E.  Dow. 
P.  K.  Walker. 
E.  Philbrook. 
.John  M.  Coyner. 
Dan'l  J.  Poor. 
M.  Waters. 
E.  C.  Smith. 
U.  J.  Sherrill. 
A.  C.  Bloomer. 
J.  S.  McCluug. 
O.  T.  Snow. 

j.J.   H.  Blodgett  and 

}0.  r.Barbour. 
Etta  S.  Dunbar. 
S.  M.  Heslet. 
Jephthah  Hobbs. 
Cyrus  Cook. 
W.  B.  Powell. 
H.  J.  Sherrill. 
•J.  II.  Thompson. 


*  The  St.  Louis  statistics  are  lor  the  ten  weeks  ending  November  10th. 
iFor  October. 

PERSOXAL    AND    GENERAL    ITEMS. 

December  1st,  Mrs.  Newman,  a  school-teacher  of  Collinsville  in  this  state,  while 
attempting  to  get  on  board  of  a  ferry-boat  at  St.  Louis  to  cross  the  river,  missed 
her  footing,  fell  into  the  water  among  the  blocks  of  ice,  and  was  drowned. 

The  Princeton  High  School  opens  its  winter  term  with  260  pupils,  70  from 
abroad.    A  class  of  ten  commence  the  Greek  of  the  preparatory  course. 

Tazewell  County  held  its  teachers'  institute  at  Delavan,  and  Mason  County  at 
Havana,  the  week  before  Christmas. 

The  nightly  attendance  upon  the  night  schools  of  Philadelphia  is  3,875,  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  being  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  127  log  school-houses. 

The  school-fund  of  Minnesota,  derived  from  the  sale  of  school  lands,  is  reported 
at  $2,375,267. 
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The  new  high-school  building  at  Delavan,  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  $30,000, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  4th  of  December. 

CniCAOo  Uniyersity  lias  established  a  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology,  to  be  filled  by  Dr.  Ransom  Dexter. 

Monmouth  College  has  lately  received  an  addition  to  its  cabinet,  in  the  shape 
of  a  collection  of  Chinese  curiosities. 

A  SCHOOL-HOUSE  was  burned  at  Champaign  on  Monday  the  4th  of  December. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Galesburg  are  dependent  upon  the  common  council 
for  funds.  "We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  under  such  an  arrangement  the  two 
bodies  have  been  having  trouble,  and  that  the  schools  have  consequently  sufiFered. 

The  Kansas  State  University  has  328  students. 

The  three  Normal  Schools  of  Minnesota  have  an  attendance  of  1,131. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  90  academies  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  formation  of  union  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  have  been  asking  the  county  commissioners 
to  relieve  the  city  from  bearing  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School. 


EDUCATIONAL   NEWS. 
ILLINOIS. 


Chicago. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Nov.  21st,  the  report 
recommending  a  large  reduction  of  salaries  was  presented.  As  this  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  drawn  up  by  a  member  of  the  board  who  has  always  been  as 
liberal  and  favorable  to  teachers  as  any  one,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  board  would  coincide,  and  adopt  the  report  forthwith.  But  while 
three  members  were  opposed  to  any  change,  and  a  few  were  in  fevor  of  immediate 
reduction,  the  majority  favored  the  middle  course  and  deferred  the  matter  for  fur- 
ther consideration,  professing  readiness  to  do  as  other  branches  of  the  city  govern- 
ment do,  and  to  reduce  rates  of  salary  when  others  do,  and  at  the  same  rates.  The 
member  who  spoke  in  favor  of  immediate  reduction  proposed  to  cut  all  salaries 
above  $550  to  80  per]  cent,  of  their  present  amount.  In  result,  the  November 
salary  was  paid  at  the  old  rates ;  December  pay  will  probably  be  the  same ;  and 

thereafter we  hope  for  the  best  that  necessity  will  allow.    A  member  told  me 

that  the  plan  had  been  discussed  of  giving  teachers  the  full  rates  and  shortening 
the  school  year  in  stead  of  the  compensation ;  but  this  did  not  seem  for  the  public 

interest The  Franklin  and  the  Pearson-street  Primary  school-houses  are  to  be 

replaced  as  soon  as  may  be At  the  meeting  of  Dec.  oth,  Mr.  Barker  resigned 

from  the  board. . .  .The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  preceding  month  was 
20,432,  being  7,222  less  than  for  the  same  month  last  year:  a  falling-off  of  26  per 
cent.  Mr.  Pickard  said  that  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  West  and  Soutli  side 
schools  had  not  materially  changed  since  the  fire.  The  number  who  had  lost  seats 
by  the  fire  was  about  10,000,  of  which  one  half  had  reentered.  He  reported  that 
112  teachers  were  out  of  employment,  except  as  they  had  found  other  places  or 
other  business ;  but  this  list  would  soon  be  reduced  to  100.  There  are  no  extra 
teachers.  The  rate  of  apportionment  is  one  teacher  to  40  pupils  in  the  grammar 
department,  and  one  to  sixty  in  the  primary. . . .  At  the  principals'  meeting  on  Dec. 
9th,  held  in  the  Normal  School,  the  subject  of  Special  Teaching  was  discussed,  with 
reference  to  exchanging  teachers  from  one  room  to  another  to  teach  music.  There 
was  a  large  variety  of  opinion  :  most  thought  that  it  was  best  for  every  teacher  to 
teach  music  to  her  own  pupils,  and  that  but  little  or  no  ability  to  sing  was  abso- 
lutely essential.  Next  the  bringing  of  dinner  at  noon  was  discussed:  unani- 
mously recognized  as  a  nuisance,  it  was  in  the  largest  districts  a  necessity  to  some 
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extent;  and  many  expedients  had  been  used  to  limit  it  as  much  as  possible,  with 

as  little  harshness  or  arbitrariness  as  would  effect  the  object Mr.  Pickard  spoke 

of  the  relief  sent  for  teachers  and  pupils,  giving  many  interesting  items.  His  own 
time  was  much  taken  up  with  attending  to  the  distributicm  of  it,  and  the  whole 
time  of  two  ladies ;  he  also  had  to  employ  much  of  the  time  of  a  tailor  to  cut  out 
new  goods  for  clothing:  when  the  clothing  was  so  given  out,  it  was  in  better  form 
for  immediate  use,  and  could  not  be  illicitly  disposed  of  He  mentioned  a  case  in 
which  a  family  had  bat  half  clothing  enough  for  the  sharply-cold  weather,  and 
had  sent  first  one-half  the  children  wearing  all  the  clothing,  and  then  the  other 
half  The  first  relief  actually  received  was  a  contribution  from  an  institute  in 
Iowa.  He  spoke  of  the  contributions  from  various  places,  the  latest  of  which,  over 
$3,000  from  San  Francisco,  he  had  heard  of,  but  it  had  not  yet  reached  him. 
He  had  distributed  over  $6,000,  and  had  about  $1,500  on  hand.  There  would 
probable  be  $15,000  more  coming  in.  He  wanted  teachers  to  attend  carefully  to 
discovering  and  aiding  the  reallj'  needy. 

Cook  County  Normal. — In  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Dec.  5th, 
Mr.  Richberg  introduced  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  requesting  the  county 
supervisors  to  relieve  the  City  of  Chicago  from  bearing  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  County  Normal  School.  His  preamble  sets  forth  that  the  expense  for  teachers 
alone  is  over  $10,000 ;  that  corresponding  benefits  are  not  secured ;  that  the  people 
of  Chicago  pay  nine  tenths  of  the  cost,  and  get  no  benefit,  since  they  have  a  nor- 
mal school  and  training  school  of  their  own.  On  the  10th  the  Tribune  followed 
up  this  move  with  an  editorial,  saying  that  "The  institution  has  been  a  fraud  upon 
the  public  because  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  from  the  beginning.". .  ."A  real-estate 
speculation  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  pretext  for  pensioning  a  certain  number  of 
dead-beats  on  the  public  treasury."  Of  course,  Mr.  Weutworth  and  others  in 
other  papers  reply  and  deny ;  and  Mr.  Richberg  making  charges  of  concealment  or 
covering  up  expenses,  the  Tribune  allowed  a  reply  in  its  columns  from  Mr.  H.  B. 
Lewis,  school-director  at  Englewood,  who  says  that  between  thirty  and  forty 
pupils  now  go  from  the  city  to  the  County  Normal,  as  they  have  done  before ;  that 
half  as  many  more  attend  the  Englewood  high  and  grammar  schools;  that  Mr. 
Richberg's  premises  are  erroneous.  He  reminds  the  public  that  all  the  teachers  of 
the  Normal  offered  to  continue  teaching  at  such  rates  as  the  county  can  afford  to 
pay.  jNIr.  Richberg  has  included  in  his  estimates  of  expense  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers employed  bj'  the  district.  Evidently  a  sharp  contest  impends,  with  what  re- 
sult no  one  can  foretell :  the  advantage  is  always  with  the  fault-finders.  Even  the 
facts  that  bear  upon  the  just  decision  are  yet  to  be  elicited,  as  neither  interested 
party  is  likely  to  give  those  which  favor  the  other. 

Dixon. — We  have  received  the  first  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of 
Dixon,  including  a  history  of  the  same  from  their  establishment,  by  E.  C.  Smith, 
the  energetic  superintendent  of  that  city.  As  the  first  school-house  was  erected 
there  in  1837,  as  we  learn  from  the  report,  it  seems  a  little  odd  to  find  the  first 
annual  report  bearing  date  1871.  It  is  an  interesting  document,  and  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  early  history  of  public  schools  in  the  state.  It  gives  not  only 
an  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Dixon  schools,  but  also  many  facts 
amusing  and  interesting  about  the  schools  of  that  place  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
more  ago. 

Grand  Tower. —  H.  J.  Swim,  recently  of  Onarga,  succeeds  G.  F.Davenport  as 
principal  of  the  upper  graded  school  in  this  place.  School  in  good  condition,  and 
the  number  in  attendance  rapidly  increasing.  Grand  Tower  boasts  of  two  graded 
schools,  each  paying  its  principal  $100  per  month.  If  there  is  a  town  of  1200  in- 
habitants in  Northern  Illinois  which  can  beat  that,  let  her  speak.  Citizen. 

Illinois  Industrial  University. — "We  learn,  through  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Gregory  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  that  a  series  of  agricultural  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions are  to  be  held  at  different  points  in  the  state  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
dustrial Univesity.  The  first  of  these  meetings  is  to  be  held  at  Dixon,  Lee  county, 
commencing  Monday,  Jan.  15th,  and  continuing  with  three  sessions  daily  until 
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Thursday,  Jan.  25th ;  the  next,  at  Pontiac,  Livingston  county,  commencing  Mon- 
day Jan.  29th,  and  continuing  until  Thursday,  Feb.  1st;  another,  at  Avon, Fulton 
county  commencing  Tuesday,  Jan.  i30th,  and  continumg  until  Friday,  Feb.  2d ; 
and  oiie  at  Pittsfield,  Pilce  county,  commencing  Monday,  Feb.  5lh,  and  continuing 
until  Thursday,  Feb.  8th.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  of  practical  importance 
to  farmers  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Able  lecturers 
have  been  secured  to  deliver  addresses  at  tliese  meetings.  The  purpose  of  these 
agricultural  and  industrial  institutes  is  slated  to  be  "to  bring  before  old  farmers, 
and  other  citizens  of  our  state,  the  new  focts  of  science  and  of  practice,  for  tlieir 
examination  and  adoption,  if  found  suited  to  their  conditions.  Another  object  i.". 
to  give  to  practical  men  an  opportunity  to  compare  their  observations  and  experi- 
ence, that  the  public  and  our  industrial  teachers  may  get  the  benefit  of  any  thing 
of  value  they  have  to  communicate.  We  want  to  bring  the  live  jjractical  men  and 
the  live  scienti-fic  mtm  together,  that  all  may  be  benefited.  The  University  engages 
to  furnish  lecturers,  or  persons  to  open  the  discussions;  and  the  citizens  at  the 
points  visited  furnish  halls,  properly  warmed  and  lighted;  so  that  these  courses 
are  free  to  all  interested.  All  persons  are  invited  to  attend,  and,  by  so  doing,  help 
to  advance  the  intelligence  and  the  interests  of  the  great  industrial  cla.sses  of  our 
state." 

Lacon.— Mr.  Tucker,  the  worthy  principal  of  the  school  at  Lacon,  was  recently 
the  victim  of  a  most  unwarrantable  attack,  made  upon  him  by  a  woman  who  had 
become  enraged  because  of  some  imagined  injustice  suffered  by  her  daughter  who 
attended  his  school.  The  woman  hurried  away  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  paid 
her  fine,  thinking  that  thus  she  might  escape  a  public  trial.  The  city  authorities, 
however,  took  the  case  in  hand,  and  the  woman  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  and 
fined  twenty  dollars. 

Normal.— The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at  Normal,  December  5th  and 
6th.  The  most  important  thing  done  at  their  meeting  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  ask  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  be  expended  in  heating 
and  ventilating  the  Normal  University.  As  there  is  no  attempt  at  ventilation  in 
the  building  now,  and  every  one  who  enters  it  suffers  from  the  noxious  atmosphere 
of  the  place,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committee  will  succeed  in  their  undertaking. 

Wednesday  evening,  December  13th,  the  literary  societies  of  the  university 

held  their  annual  contest.  This,  with  the  students,  is  the  great  event  of  the  school 
year,  awakening  more  interest  than  even  commencement-day  itself.  The  exercises 
consisted  of  a  debate,  a  paper  by  each  of  the  societies,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  The  chief  interest  centred  in  the  debate  upon  the  question  Is  the  policy 
of  maldng  land-grants  by  tlie  general  government,  in  aid  of  railroads,  a  tcise  one? 
The  aflirmative  was  supported  by  James  Hovey  and  George  Blount,  of  the  Phila- 
delphian  Society :  the  negative,  by  J.  M.  Wilson  and  J.  E.  Lamb,  of  the  Wright- 
onian.  It  w^as  the  universal  verdict  that  the  young  men  did  themselves  much 
credit  by  the  ability  displayed  in  the  debate.  AH  of  the  exercises  w^ere  of  a  high 
order.  Neither  side,  however,  won  the  victory,  the  judges  awarding  the  debate  and 
the  vocal  music  to  the  Wrightonians,  and  the  paper  and  the  instrumental  music  to 
the  Philadelphians. 

St.  Clair  County.— The  St.  Clair  County  Teachers' Institute  held  in  Belleville, 
during  the  week  commencing  Nov.  20th,  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county 
—  there  being  present  the  first  afternoon  130  members.  There  were  in  attendance 
168  members — all  but  four  or  five  of  them  being  at  present  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  county. 

Prof.  Robert  Kidd  gave  one  or  more  lessons  each  day.  His  instructions  upon 
the  management  of  the  breath  and  voice,  and  upon  inflection,  emphasis,  modula- 
tion, etc.,,  were  valuable.  His  imitations  of  fault}^  reading  and  speaking  were 
mirth-provoking  and  very  suggestive.  Prof  Kidd  gave  two  of  his  very  popular 
entertainments,  which  were  well  attended  and  well  received. 

Mr.  George  Bunsen  gave  the  first  steps  taken  in  teaching  children  to  read,  as 
practiced  in  the  Belleville  schools.    They  are  first  led  to  hear  and  give  the  long 
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vowel  sounds  and  the  consonant  sounds,  and  then  to  combine  them,  being  constant- 
ly drilled"  as  a  new  sound  and  its  representative  are  learned.  After  the  pupils  can 
readily  combine  any  consonant  sound  with  the  long  sound  of  any  vowel,  they  are 
led  to  give  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  to  combine  them  with  the  consonant 
sounds.    Attention  should  be  called  to  the  exceptions  when  they  occur  in  reading. 

Mr.  Henry  Eaab  gave  an  exercise  in  map-drawingj  in  which  he  showed  how  he 
would  develop  the  correct  idea  of  a  map,  by  requiring  pupils  to  draw  first  a  map 
of  the  school-room  and  school-yard,  and  then  of  a  city  or  farm  with  which  the 
pupils  are  already  familiar. 

Mr.  Emil  Feigenbutz,  in  two  or  three  brief  lessons,  showed  how  he  would  teach 
vocal  music. 

Prof.  E.  0.  Hewett,  who  was  present  the  last  three  days,  and  gave  an  excellent 
lecture  one  evening  upon  Plus  and  Minus  Quantities  in  the  Teacher's  Equation, 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  institute  in  the  drills  and  lessons  given 
upon  The  Study  of  Words,  Mathematical  Geography,  Map-Drawing,  Ground  Rules 
in  Arithmetic,  Factoring,  etc. 

Prof  E.  E.  Edwards,  of  McKendree  College,  presented  a  paper  upon  Institute 
Work,  Miss  Emily  Coulter  a  poem  entitled  Tlie  Teacher's  Work,  and  Miss  Mary  E. 
Madden  an  essay  upon  Primary  Teaching. 

Dr.  Robt.  Allyn,  President  of  McKendree  College,  lectured  one  evening  upon 
Education  Promotes  Every  Industry,  showing  how  the  forces  of  the  material  world 
yield  obedience  to  and  serve  the  educated  man. 

Tiie  teachers  last  year  passed  a  resolution  inviting  the  school-directors  of  the 
count}'  to  attend  the  institute  this  year  on  Thursday.  A  number  of  directors  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation,  and  a  portion  of  that  day  was  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  questions  of  interest  to  directors  as  well  as  teachers,  such  as  How  to  secure 
uniformity  and  avoid  frequent  changes  of  text-books. 

Mr..  Geo.  W.  Brockhaus,  by  request,  spoke  of  the  order  of  exercises  in  school. 

Prof.  Madison  Babcock,  of  St.  Louis,  conducted  an  exercise  in  writing. 

The  programme  prepared  beforehand  was  closely  followed,  and  no  time  was 
spent  in  useless  disscussions. 

The  County  Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  P.  Slade,  was  elected  President,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Rafter  and  Mr.  C.  V.  Bridges,  Secretaries,  and  Messrs.  Henry  Raab  and  John  Gil- 
wee,  Vice-Presidents. 

Livingston  County. — The  eleventh  semi-annual  session  of  the  Livingston 
County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Pontiac  in  the  last  week  of  November. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  teachers — 70  women  and  57  men — were  enrolled. 
Pres.  Edwards  was  in  attendance  one  day,  and  presented  some  valuable  suggestions 
upon  school  government.  Dr.  Sewall  lectured  one  evening :  subject  —  Sand.  Miss 
F.  H.  Churchill  conducted  exercises  in  Elocution;  Mr.  Long,  of  Wilmington,  in 
Botany.  The  remaining  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  county, 
—  J.  W.  Smith  presenting  the  subject  of  Geography;  Abe  Markle,  Topics;  C.  L. 
Greely,  Grammar ;  Miss  Belle  Borin,  Reading;  H.  H.  Hill,  Arithmetic;  J.  C. 
Winans,  Writing  and  Spelling;  and  W.  W.  Lockwood,  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Mr.  O.  F.  Avery  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  first  week  in  the  school-room.  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  upon  the  invitation  of  Superintendent  Perkins,  the  members  of  the 
institute  visited  the  State  Reform  School.  They  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  Chats- 
worth,  at  such  time  during  the  school  year  as  the  county  superintendent  should 
designate. 

Kane  County. — A  letter  from  Kane  county  says  "Prof  Charles,  our  able 
county  superintendent,  is  doing  much  to  elevate  the  standard  in  Kane  county. 
Since  his  election  institutes  have  been  a  success.  Although  he  has  often  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  a  few  by  refusing  certificates  to  the  immoral  or  the  incompetent, 
still  he  is  gradually  and  deservedly  gaining  iu  popularity." 


state  Normal  University, 

Normal,  McLean  County,  111. 

Established  in  1857,  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  of  Both  Seses  for  the  Schools  of  the  State. 


The  Course  of  Study  Covers  Three  Years, 

Or,  if  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  included,  four  years ;  but  certificates  are  given  for 
successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  University  should  make  application  to  the  School  Super- 
intendent of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  and  are  required — 

(1.)  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  and  if  females,  not  less  than'16  years  of  age. 

(2.)  To  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  some  responsible  person. 

(3.)  To  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  School-teaching  in  this 
state. 

(4.)  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  proper  officer  (County  School  Superin- 
tendent), in  Keading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  the  elements  of  En- 
glish Grammar. 


THE    IMCODEL    SCHOOL 

Is  divided  into  three  grades :  The  High  School,  Grammar  School,  and  the  Intermediate  and 
Primary  School.  Each  of  these  grades  is  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  and  accom- 
plished Principal.  The  services  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Coy,  of  the  Peoria  High  School  have  been  se- 
••ured  for  the  principalship  of  the  High  School.    For  the  lowest  grade 

A  SYSTEM  OF  OBJECT  LESSONS  HAS  BEEN  PREPABED 

With  the  greatest  care.  In  the  Grammar  School,  the  work  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
mental  wants  of  the  pupils.  In  the  highest  grade  are  two  courses,— the  Classical,  which  ie 
thorough  and  extended,  and  the  General,  which  is  a  preparation  for  business. 


Boys  and  Girls  from  Abroad 

May  be  confidently  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Principals. 
S^^  Monthly  Reports  of  Deportment  and  Scholarship  are  Sent  to  Pa/rents. 


Tuition  in  the  Jformal  Department,  FREE. 

In  the  High  School,  $S0  -per  annum. 

In  the  Oranvmar  School,  $25  per  annum. 

In  the  Intermediate  and  Primary,  $12.50  per  annum. 


THE  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS 

On  Monday,  September  11th,  1871. 

Vor  further  infomtation  address 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  President. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


FIUST  DA  Y—MOSNINQ. 

Met  at  Union  Hall,  Dixon,  December  26th,  187L 

Called  to  order  by  the  President,  J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  L  Wilkinson,  of  Lincoln. 

E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  was  appointed  Treasurer  ^ro  tem.y  vice 
J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Galesburg,  Treasurer-elect,  absent. 

During  the  enrollment  of  names,  B.  G.  Roots,  of  Perry  Co.,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  of  the  President,  gave  an  account  of  school 
matters  in  his  part  of  the  state. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  2  p.m. 

AFTERNOON. 

Music  by  Prof.  Firman,  of  Dixon. 

L  Wilkinson,  of  Lincoln,  Jephthah  Hobbs,  of  Shelbyville,  and  Mat- 
thew Andrews,  of  Macomb,  made  some  statements  concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  educational  work  in  their  respective  neighborhoods. 

The  President's  Address  was  then  listened  to. 

After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marengo,  gave  a 
short  exercise  in  methods  of  teaching  music  in  schools,  and  closed  by 
singing  Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life. 

The  death  of  H.  S.  English,  of  Cairo,  having  been  announced, — B. 
G.  Roots,  of  Tamaroa,  M.  Andrews,  of  Macomb,  J.  W.  Cook,  of  Nor- 
mal, were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  ajDpropriate  resolutions. 

W.  B.  Powell,  of  Aurora,  William  Jenkins,  of  Ottawa,  M.  Andrews, 
of  Macomb,  were  appointed  Auditing  Committee. 
VOL.  xvin. — 5. 
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The  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  appointing  John  W. 
Cook,  of  Normal,  Railroad  Secretary,  was  unanimously  indorsed. 

The  President's  Address  was  referred  to  H.  L.  Boltwood,  of  Prince- 
ton, E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Normal,  I.  "Wilkinson,  of  Lincoln,  for  considera- 
tion and  report. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  7.30  p.m. 


Song,  led  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  My  Country^  His  of  thee. 
Address  by  Col.  L.  H.  Potter,  of  Soldiers'  College,  Fulton :  subject- 
Heligion  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Comic  Song,  by  Dr.  Miller :   The  Three  little  JS^ittens. 
Adjourned,  to  meet  in  sections  at  9  A.M.  to-morrow. 


SECOND  DAT— MOBNINQ  SESSION. 

Association  divides  into  sections. 

High-School  Section, — Met  at  the  High-School  building. 

Called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Galesburg. 

W.  H.  Brydges,  of  Elgin,  elected  Secretary. 

Devotional  exercise  by  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard. 

Paper  on  Natural  Sciences :  To  what  extent  shall  they  be  taught  f 
by  Edwin  P.  Frost. 

Discussion.  Dr.  Vasey,  who  had  been  appointed  upon  the  discussion, 
being  absent,  his  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Sewall.  Messrs.  Boltwood, 
Wilkinson,  Coy,  and  Dr.  Edwards,  participated  in  the  discussion. 

Course  of  Mathematics,  by  Prof.  Metcalf. 

Discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  A.  Clark,  W.  H.  Smith,  Childs,  Payne, 
Brydges,  and  Dr.  Edwards,  participated. 

Adjourned. 

W.  H.  Brydges,  Secretary. 


Intermediate  Section. — Called  to  order  at  the  Court-House,  by 
M.  Andrews,  Chairman. 

Wm.  Brady  appointed  Secretary. 

Prof  John  W.  Cook,  of  Normal,  presented  the  Subject  of  Analysis 
in  Heading. 

Discussion,  by  Misses  Pennell,  Thompson  and  Thomas,  and  Messrs. 
Wells,  Jenkins,  Andrews,  Francis,  Charles,  Roots,  Cutter,  Hewett, 
Gove,  and  others. 
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Course  of  Study  in  Geography,  a  paper  by  Miss  Raymond, — Mr. 
Heslet,  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  subject  had  been  assigned,  being 
absent. 

Discussion,  by  Messrs.  Hewett,  Blanchard,  Charles,  Howland,  Roots, 
Boltwood,  and  Seymour. 

Adjourned. 

Wm.  Brady,  Secretary. 

Pbimaey  Section. — Met  at  Union  Hall.     C.  P.  Snow,  Chairman. 

Devotional  exercises. 

Dr.  Miller  gave  some  suggestions  on  teaching  music  to  primary 
classes. 

Oral  Instruction  :  a  paper  by  Miss  A.  G.  Paddock,  of  Englewood. 

Discussion  of  the  above,  by  W.  B.  Powell,  Dr.  Miller,  J.  H.  Blod- 
gett,  and  Henry  Freeman. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Parker,  J.  H.  Blodgett  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  Methods  in  Heading,  developing  the  Word  Method.  Mr.  Hanford 
spoke  of  the  method  of  passing  from  the  Word  Method  to  the  Phonic, 
and  then  to  the  usual  orthography. 

Comic  Song,  by  Dr.  Miller :   Corporal  Schnapps. 

Adjourned. 

C.  E.  Mann,  Secretary. 


AFTERNOON. 

Song  by  Dr.  Miller :   The  HocJc  that  is  Higher  than  I. 

Greeting  from  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association  i-eceived,  and 
similar  greeting  ordered  to  be  returned  by  telegraph. 

Report  of  Morning  Sessions,  by  the  Chairman  of  each  section. 

Dr.  Bateman's  Address :  School  Laws  of  Illinois. 

The  objectionable  points  of  Senate  Bill  No.  3Y,  and  the  whole  of 
Senate  Bill  No.  337,  referred  to  E.  L.  Wells,  of  Ogle,  J.  B.  Roberts, 
of  Galesburg,  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  to  report  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Discussion  of  the  points  presented  in  Dr.  Bateman's  Address,  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  B.  G.  Roots,  and  Senator  Woodard,  of  Chicago. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  7.30  p.m. 

EVENIN&. 

Letter  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois  Industrial  University, 
read,  explaining  his  absence. 

Dr.  Miller  sang :  If  papa  were  only  ready. 
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Miss  Thomas,  of  Moline,  entertained  the  Association  with  select 
rhetorical  readings. 

Address  of  D,  L.  Leonard,  of  Normal :  The  New  Departure  in  Ed- 
ucation. 

Adjourned  till  9  a.m.  to-morrow. 


TKIED  DA  Y-MOBNIN-Q. 

Prayer  by  C.  P.  Hall,  of  Princeton. 

Song,  led  by  Dr.  Miller:  All  hail,  the  power  of  Jesus' s  name! 

Paper  by  Miss  S.  E.  Hale,  of  Bloomington :  Natural  Sciences  below 
the  Sigh  School. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Dr.  Bateman's  paper  on  the  School  Law 
received,  and,  having  been  amended  to  read  as  follows,  adopted : 

KEPOKT. 

Tour  committee  on  Mr.  Bateman's  paper  of  yesterday  approve  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  school  law,  except  upon  the  following  points : 

1st.  First-Grade  Certificates  should  not  be  given  without  examination  to  grad- 
uates of  County  Normal  Schools. 

2d.  County  superintendents'  term  of  office  should  continue  four  years,  and  their 
duties  in  relation  to  visiting  schools  and  their  salaries  should  be  fixed  by  law,  and 
not  left  for  county  courts  and  boards  of  supervisors  to  decide  upon. 

3d.  County  courts  and  boards  of  supervisors  should  be  empowered  to  appoint 
two  examiners,  to  whom  an  appeal  can  be  taken  by  any  teacher  who  claims  that 
he  has  unjustly  been  refused  a  certificate  by  the  county  superintendent. 

4th.  Distributions  of  public  school  funds  by  county  superintendents  and  town- 
ship trustees  should  not  be  made  upon  census  alone,  but  in  part  upon  attendance 
at  the  public  school. 

5th.  The  consecutive  terms  of  office  of  township  treasurers  should  not  be  lim- 
ited to  any  number  of  years,  nor  should  their  salaries  be  left  to  the  action  of  town- 
ship trustees,  but  should  be  fixed,  in  part  at  least,  by  law. 

6th.  The  provision  relative  to  personal  immunity  of  directors  against  action  at 
law  in  cases  of  expulsion  of  pupils  from  school  should  be  stricken  out. 

7th.  In  incorporated  cities  and  villages,  under  Section  80,  boards  of  education 
should  be  compelled  to  continue  school  at  least  six  and  not  more  than  ten  months. 

We  approve  of  the  bill  known  as  'Whiting's  Bill  upon  Qualifications  of  County 
Superintendents ',  and  suggest  that  it  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  filling  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur. 

E.  L.  Wells,      1 

E.  A.  Gastman,  '/•  Committee. 

J.  B.  Roberts,  ) 

Song:  Battle- Cry  of  Freedom,  in  which  all  joined. 
Report  of  Committee  on  the  President's  Address,  after  some  discuss- 
ion, received  and  adopted.     (Report  will  be  found  on  another  page.) 
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Report  of  Committee  on  the  death  of  H.  S.  English  received,  after 
which  Dr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Blodgett  made  appropriate  remarks. 

REPORT. 

The  committee  appointed  to  present  resolutions  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Association  upon  the  life  and  death  of  H.  S.  English,  a  Vice-President  of  this 
body,  who  died  at  Cairo  in  July,  1871,  respectfully  submit : 

He  was  a  good  citizen,  an  honest  man,  and  an  earnest  and  successful  teacher. 
We  mourn  his  loss,  and  tender  our  sympathies  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

B.  G.  Roots,    ) 

J.  W.  Cook,     >  Committee. 

M.  A^SDREWS,  ) 

Address:   County  Institutes,  by  E.  L.  "Wells,  of  Ogle. 
Discussion  of  the  above,  by  Messrs.  Ethridge,  of  Princeton,  "Wells, 
of  Ogle,  and  Dr.  Sewall,  of  XormaL 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions  received,  amended,  and  adopted. 

REPORT. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered, 
to  Mr.  E.  C.  Smith  and  the  citizens  of  Dixon,  for  their  efforts  to  render  this  meet- 
ing pleasant  and  successful :  and  to  the  Illinois  Central,  Indianapolis  &;  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Ohio  &  Mississippi,  Chicago  &  Northwestern, 
Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis,  the  Belleville  &  Southern-IUinois  Division  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Railroads,  for  the  favors  received  in  the  way  of  re- 
duced fare. 

Revolted,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  any  person  who  shall  in  future 
accept  a  place  upon  the  programme  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  this  body  is 
utterly  inexcusable  for  failure  to  fulfill  his  appointment,  unless  detained  by  sick- 
ness or  death  in  the  family,  or  by  some  accident  which  shall  render  it  physically 
impossible  for  him  to  be  present. 

E.  W.  CoT,  j 


Geo.  Howla^td,    [•  Committee. 
Miss  S.  E.  Wicks,  ) 


Adjourned  to  2  p.m. 

AITESXOOX. 


The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  communicate  to  Senator  "Woodard  the 
action  of  this  meeting  in  regard  to  the  school  law. 

Miss  Churchill,  of  Chicago,  by  request,  recited  a  short  poem,  enti- 
tled Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray. 

Father  Dixon  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  was  instructed  to  give  him  notice  thereof. 

The  Treasurer's  Report,  approved  by  the  Auditing  Committee,  was 
received. 
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J.  B.  ROBERTS  IN  ACCOUNT  "WITH  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Received  of  B.  P.  Marsh $4.50 

"        for  copy  of  proceedings 75 

"         "  membership  fees  at  Dixon 116.00 

Total $121.25 

Paid  E.  C.  Smith  for  printing $2.50 

"    J.  E.  Dow  for  1000  programmes 13.00 

"       "        "     traveling  expenses 9.00 

"    S.  M.  Etter        "  "         4.00 

"      "  "    telegraphing 4.40 

"    J.  B.  Rolen,  cash  book 1.15 

"    J.  A.  Sewall,  railroad  tickets 4.25 

"      "  "        expenses •. 8.00 

"    D.  L.  Leonard      "       20.00 

"    L.H.Potter         "       10.00 

Total 76.30 

Balance  on  hand $44.95 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  Roberts,  Treasurer. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations  received,  and  the  Secretary 
ordered  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Association  for  the  candidates  named 
therein. 

The  following  persons  were  declared  elected  for  the  next  year: 

President — J.  B.  Roberts,  Galesburg.  Vice-Presidents — At  large, 
E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur;  1st  District,  B.  R.  Cutter,  Chicago;  2d,  Geo. 
B.  Charles,  Aurora;  3d,  M.  L.  Seymour,  Forreston;  4th,  S.  B.  Groom, 
;  5th,  A.  Clark,  Gal va;  6th,  Wm.  Brady,  Marseilles;  Vth,  Ed- 
win Philbrook,  Maroa;  8th,  John  Hull,  Bloomington ;  9th,  M.  Andrews, 

Macomb;  10th,  Jephthah  Hobbs,  Shelbyville;  11th, ,  ; 

12th,  J.  P.  Slade,  Belleville;  13th,  Wm.  McNeil,  Pinckneyville.  Sec- 
retary— William  Jenkins,  Ottawa.  Treasurer — P.  R.  Walker,  Creston. 
Execittive  Committee — H.  L.  Boltwood,  Princeton;  A.  Gove,  Normal; 
W.  B.  Powell,  Aurora. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  received, 
amended,  and  adopted. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  AS 
AMENDED  DECEMBER  28,  1871. 

Article  L  This  Association  shall  be  called  tlie  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation. 

Art.  II.  This  Association  shall  hold  its  meetings  annually  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember. 
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Art.  in.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President  from  each  congressional  district  in  the  state,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  an  Executive  Committee  of  three  members. 

Art.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Association,  and  to  attend  to  all  duties  incumbent  upon  said  officer.  In  case  of 
vacancy  or  his  absence,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-Presidents  to  preside  and 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  President. 

Art.  V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  conduct  aU  its  correspondence,  and  to  attend 
to  all  the  duties  usually  incumbent  upon  such  officer. 

Art.  VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  the  membership  fees 
and  all  other  funds  accruing  by  donation  or  otherwise,  and  disburse  the  same  only 
on  the  order  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  vote  of  the  Association ;  and  he  shall 
be  required  to  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  finances  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Art.  Vn.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  carry  into  effect 
all  orders  and  resolutions  of  the  Association,  and  to  devise  and  put  into  operation 
such  other  measures,  not  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  this  Association,  as  it  shall 
deem  advisable.  It  shall  fix  the  time  and  place,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Association,  for  holding  their  annual  meeting,  and  shall  have  power  to  divide  the 
Association  into  sections  during  a  portion  of  the  time  of  each  meeting ;  shall  ap- 
point a  President  and  Secretary  for  each  section ;  shaU  procure  speakers  and  ar- 
range all  the  business  to  come  before  the  Association,  in  its  general  meetings  or 
before  the  different  sections,  and  attend  to  aU  business  that  may  come  before  them. 

Art.  Vin.  Any  teacher  or  active  friend  of  education  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
may  become  a  member  of  this  Association  by  signing  the  Constitution  and  an- 
nually paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any 
annual  meeting,  and  participate  in  the  debate,  but  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Art.  IX.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  each  section  to  preside  at  all 
the  meetings  of  the  section  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  and  to  attend  to  all 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  such  officer. 

Art.  X.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  each  section  to  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  proceedings  of  his  section,  and  report  such  proceedings  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  General  Association. 

Art.  XI.  The  Executive  Committee  may  hold  one  meeting,  if  in  its  judgment 
it  is  deemed  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Association,  and  all  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  attending  such  meeting 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Association. 

Art.  XII.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  at  the  an- 
nual meetings,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are 
elected. 

Art.  XTTT.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  copy  the  Amended  Constitution  into 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  and  the  Teacher  and  the  Schoohnaster  were 
requested  to  publish  it 
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A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  other  officers  of  this  Assooia- 
tiou  for  their  promptness  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
spective duties  was  had. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  December,  18Y2,  where  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  direct 

JEPHTHAH  HOBBS,  Secretary. 


president's  address. 
Fellow  Teachers  op  the  State  of  Illinois: 

Most  of  us  are  bound  together  by  a  community  of  labor  in  the  Free-School  Sys- 
tem ;  but  a  broader  union  than  that  of  any  exclusive  form  of  work  gathers  us  to 
consult  for  the  most  effective  education  of  the  people.  We  have  met  in  council 
for  careful  examination  of  the  situation, —  to  study  the  powers  we  must  meet,  to 
learn  our  own  resources, — that  we  may  dispose  our  forces  more  effectively  in  com- 
ing campaigns. 

The  Free  Public  School  System  in  its  present  form  is  a  new  force,  except  in  a 
few  large  cities,  and  was  unknown  in  Illinois  twenty-five  ago.  We  must  not  assure 
ourselves  in  the  vigorous  strength  of  this  lusty  youth  that  his  healthy  manhood 
and  ripe  old  age  are  secure.  He  is  still  open  to  danger  from  the  attacks  of  his  ene- 
mies and  from  the  blunders  of  his  friends.  Moreover,  the  free  school  is  but  a  single 
one  of  the  agencies  for  doing  a  work  which  was  dear  to  the  founders  of  our  re- 
public, and  which  has  been  dear  to  moral  reformers  in  all  history.  It  is  a  narrow 
view  that  calls  the  formality  of  any  school  education.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  school  was  called  the  leading  force  in  the  formation  of  national  character ;  but 
the  introduction  of  the  telegraph  and  the  locomotive,  the  massing  of  population, 
the  daily  press,  the  obliteration  of  natural  features,  the  new  discoveries  of  gold, 
and  modern  wars,  are  coincident  with  mental  and  moral  phenomena  on  a  grand 
scale,  modifying  the  relative  value  of  the  school  and  some  times  leaving  no  visible 
influence  of  it  whatever.  Free  schools  are  less  known  than  we  some  times  believe. 
Even  Germany  is  a  free-school  country  only  since  1848,  and  she  secured  her  edu- 
cational preeminence  without  a  free  system. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  educator  must  be  a  student  of  political  economy 
and  of  social  science,  and  no  longer  a  mere  schoolmaster.  The  past  twenty-five 
years  have  brought  great  changes  in  commercial  and  social  life,  apparent  unities, 
and  evident  disintegrations,  revolutions  and  modifications,  not  less  marked  than  in 
our  professional  work.  Twenty -five  years  ago  the  locomotive  was  silent  here ; 
not  a  telegraphic  click  had  been  heard  in  Illinois;  the  Mexican  War  was  in 
progress ;  California  was  not  yet  ours ;  even  Wisconsin  was  still  a  territory ;  the 
Mormons  had  not  found  Salt  Lake ;  the  slavery  struggle  had  not  developed  the 
desperate  safety  of  unlimited  credit,  nor  opened  the  floodgates  of  uncounted  ex- 
penditure at  the  cost  of  the  future. 

The  changes  suggested  by  these  facts  are  felt  in  the  whole  life  of  our  people  and 
affect  similarly  the  other  continent.  Wherever  steam  and  lightning  have  become 
the  messengers  of  commerce  and  of  civilization,  in  the  old  countries  or  in  the  new, 
there  is  a  breaking-up  of  old  habits  of  thought  and  of  outward  life.    Within 
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twenty-five  years  Italy  has  received  railroads  and  freedom.  Spain,  France,  Eng- 
land itself,  Germany,  Russia,  each  brings  to  mind  a  line  of  revolutions  in  modes  of 
life  and  thought,  and  a  nervous  sympathy  has  reached  the  spice  groves  of  India, 
the  tea  plantations  of  China,  the  gold  mines  of  Australia,  and  the  diamond  mines 
of  South  Africa.  In  one  view,  man  has  been  apparently  individualized,  and  seems 
to  stand  out  more  strongly  in  his  personal  power.  In  another  view,  he  is  more 
than  before  the  slave  of  inexorable  forces  that  drive  him  faster  and  faster  and  that 
burden  him  more  and  more  as  he  meets  the  daily  demands,  or  he  finds  himself 
cast  aside  as  useless  if  he  attempts  to  work  at  such  moderate  rate  as  shall  leave 
him  to  take  his  meals  with  his  family  or  to  use  his  nights  for  sleep.  Untiring 
commerce  is  willing  to  carry  her  servants  in  palace  cars  or  in  magnificent  steam- 
ships, but  there  must  be  no  stop.  The  spirit  of  restlessness  invades  the  home,  the 
school-house,  and  the  sanctuary.  Old  moralities  are  too  slow  for  passions  inflamed 
by  new  exposures  and  developed  by  the  new  physical  tension.  Intellectual 
growth  and  bodily  development  are  alike  too  tedious  for  the  present  restless  haste. 

Men  worked  out  slowly,  in  the  past,  the  principles  which  they  enunciated;  but 
there  was  a  wonderful  wear  in  the  forms  to  which  they  reduced  them.  A  brief 
charter  obtained  by  Roger  Williams  from  an  English  king  in  1663  was  clear 
enough,  comprehensive  enough,  elastic  enough,  and  enduring  enough,  to  serve 
Rhode  Island  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  years,  in  all  her  changes  from  a  feeble 
colony  to  an  old  state.  The  new  states  restrict  their  own  growth  by  the  multitude 
of  special  provisions  in  their  fundamental  laws,  and  so  require  frequent  changes. 
The  first  constitution  of  Illinois  scarce  lived  thirty  years;  the  second,  just  thrown 
aside,  was  not  twenty -five  years  old ;  and  the  third,  largely  a  result  of  a  reaction 
against  the  abuses  of  special  legislation,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  Union,  yet  con- 
tains much  that  is  special,  and  must  be  amended  or  replaced  before  law  and  justice 
can  be  made  consistent  with  all  its  provisions. 

The  wonderful  modern  physical  development  has  required  skilled  men  faster 
than  they  could  be  prepared.  Even  the  old-time  colleges  have  been  too  apt  to  cut 
off  from  their  courses  what  was  not  at  once  convertible  into  dollars  or  business 
position.  Optional  courses,  too  often  chosen  not  for  culture,  but  for  their  supposed 
use  in  money-getting,  have  narrowed  and  dwarfed  the  human  understanding  by 
the  one-sided  growth  thus  developed.  Text-books  are  manufactured  on  the  nar- 
row pretense  of  furnishing  all  that  a  pupil  needs  in  practical  life  upon  a  given 
subject.  A  public  sentiment  is  built  up  impatient  under  delays  in  the  shoi)  or  in 
the  office  to  secure  thoroughness,  and  uneasy  at  any  use  of  time  in  the  school  for 
lessons  of  morality  or  of  human  sympathy,  which  are  deemed  suitable  subjects  for 
only  Sunday  schools  and  the  clergy.  Thorough  elementary  culture,  that  should 
prepare  a  youth  to  follow  with  method  any  pursuit  in  life  to  which  developing 
tastes  and  necessities  may  lead  him,  is  irksome.  The  thorough-bred  scholar  and 
the  artisan  who  gained  his  skill  by  a  long  apprenticeship  are  passing  away  togeth- 
er. In  their  place  our  diffused  and  diluted  knowledge  furnishes  professional  men 
and  workmen  looking  rather  to  arbitrary  protections  and  threatening  organizations 
for  power  and  wages  than  to  merit  and  skill. 

Mines  and  railroads  and  manufactories  demanded  in  their  inauguration  more  of 
muscle  and  of  daring  than  of  skill ;  but  now  it  is  found  that  high-priced  skill  is 
cheaper  than  low-priced  ignorance  for  the  management  of  great  enterprises  and 
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for  the  production  of  delicate  handiwork.  This  reaction  has  developed  a  startling 
fact  which  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  every  teacher  and  of  every  pa- 
triot. The  study  of  books  has  been  so  pressed  upon  public  attention,  and  the 
haste  of  physical  development  has  been  such,  that  those  who  would  now  learn  the 
arts  of  industrial  life  have  little  opportunity  to  master  any  trade.  It  is  easier  for 
a  boy  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions  than  to  become  a  self-reliant  me- 
chanic. This  is  a  dangerous  fact.  Few  except  sons  of  mechanics  taught  by  their 
own  fathers  can  become  master  workmen.  With  great  demand  for  skilled  labor, 
the  way  to  acquire  skill  is  almost  closed  to  even  a  willing  boy.  Unless  a  remedy  is 
developed,  our  free  schools  themselves  will  be  torn  from  their  present  high  posi- 
tion, or  swept  away  altogether,  as  a  huge  class,  partly  willing  to  be  idle,  partly 
chafing  at  their  exclusion  from  skill  and  without  the  elevating  influences  of  its  pos- 
session, gains  a  controlling  voice  in  our  public  institutions.  Shortsighted  workmen 
are  hostile  to  apprentices.  Employers  do  not  like  to  spend  time  and  material  in 
giving  complete  knowledge  to  those  who  can  profitably  manage  piece-work'in  the 
present  minute  subdivision  of  labor  in  large  manufactories.  Few  persons  yet  re- 
alize the  rich  rewards  waiting  for  those  who  secure  masterly  skill  under  present 
disadvantages.  Even  these  few  are  almost  excluded.  Industrial  schools  are  needed 
in  a  sense  few  have  realized.  Some  way  must  be  opened  for  our  youth  not  only 
to  learn  the  theories  of  polytechnic  schools,  but  to  train  their  muscles  in  the  man- 
ipulations of  art.  Society  glories  in  the  grandeur  of  the  work  of  a  Florence 
Nightingale,  while  it  shuts  out  others  from  preparation  for  like  work.  The  youth 
who  pushes  forward  for  the  highest  skill  is  frowned  upon  as  out  of  place ;  but  if 
the  skill  is  gained,  all  will  be  as  eager  to  do  him  homage  as  to  honor  the  heroine 
of  the  Crimean  camps.  We  can  not  afford  to  neglect  this  class  of  facts.  We  may 
secure  a  model  school-law ;  we  may  secure  school-houses  of  approved  patterns  for 
every  locality ;  we  might  even  appoint  for  each  school  graduates  of  normal  schools, 
who  should  train  most  accurately  in  school-book  knowledge;  but  the  whole  edu- 
cation will  be  a  mockery  and  a  sham,  to  be  swept  away  in  the  first  contest  with 
materialistic  forces,  unless  the  proper  relation  of  these  forces  is  recognized  during 
the  process  of  education. 

Various  social  forces  must  also  be  harmonious  if  we  see  the  best  training  of  a 
people.  The  schools  are  but  an  aid  to  the  culture  that  is  to  make  moral  citizens, 
reliable  workmen,  and  upright  officers.  The  morality  which  the  church  professes 
to  teach  must  pervade  the  schools.  The  holy  bonds  and  influences  of  home  must 
possess  all  their  sweet  sacredness,  or  church  and  school  alike  fail  of  their  high  of- 
fice, and  all  whirl  together  toward  a  common  ruin. 

The  home  has  been  invaded  by  circumstance  and  by  malice.  The  church  be- 
wails the  scarcity  of  a  ministry  who  find  the  spiritual  labor  outgrowing  their 
power  to  inspire  it.  The  school  is  in  danger  of  formalism  and  routine  at  the  cost 
of  true  culture  and  well-developed  manhood.  These  three  forces  must  work  to- 
gether. The  church  and  the  school  are  but  aids  in  the  great  work  in  which  the 
family  must  be  a  constant  underlying  force.  War  and  poverty,  sudden  disaster 
and  calamity,  may  scatter  the  church  or  disband  the  school,  without  permanent 
loss ;  but  the  disintegration  of  the  family  means  national  vice  and  personal  degra- 
dation. The  attacks  upon  the  family  by  misguided  or  zealous  fanaticism  shake 
the  topmost  branches  of  humanitarian  and  Christian  labor.    Evils  in  church  and 
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state  and  school  in  a  republic  must  find  remedy  in  the  homes.  One  of  the  noblest 
exhibitions  of  moral  power  that  ever  came  within  my  notice  was  the  unconscious 
influence  of  a  boy  ten  years  old  upon  a  large  body  of  soldiei's  in  the  mountains  of 
Georgia,  with  no  church  and  no  school,  with  his  father  even  away  in  the  rebel  ar- 
my, but  with  a  mother  who  had  taught  him  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  speak  the  truth. 

The  financial  management  of  the  Free-School  system  must  be  carefully  guarded. 
The  crude  or  adverse  remarks  of  enemies,  or  of  friends  who  misunderstand  us,  will 
bear  thoughtful  examination.  It  was  advised,  last  summer,  by  a  distinguished  pol- 
itician, that  our  schools  should  embrace  in  their  studies  the  descriptions  of  defal- 
cations, peculations,  breach  of  trust,  and  the  like.  It  was  stated  by  another  au- 
thority that  the  Free-School  system  is  responsible  for  the  prevailing  public  dis- 
honesty. May  not  these  singular  words  of  advice  and  of  criticism  have  been  sug- 
gested by  some  abuses  observed  in  the  management  of  public  schools?  The  Free- 
School  S3'stem  will  compare  favorably  in  financial  management  with  any  other  in- 
terest of  society.  Yet  the  vultures  have  their  eyes  upon  the  prey.  Besides  the 
perversions  incident  to  the  efi'ort  of  bad  men  to  control  any  fund,  have  not  the 
friends  of  education  some  times  erred  in  their  zeal  for  cheapening  tuition  ?  Has 
not  the  saving  in  this  item  some  times  been  at  the  cost  of  some  proper  knowledge 
of  human  relations  and  of  sound  political  economy,  and  by  the  dwarfing  of  some 
noble  element  of  character  ?  Has  not  the  education  so  cheapened  been  less  es- 
teemed by  those  who  receive  it  ?  The  power  to  borrow  is  a  convenient  way  of 
putting  our  burdens  on  those  who  follow  us.  Many  public  schools  admit  foreign 
pupils  at  rates  far  below  the  cost  to  the  local  tax-payer.  Reactions  and  disasters 
can  hardly  fail  to  overtake  a  school  which  grants  tuition  at  greatly  less  than  actual 
cost,  no  matter  how  much  the  community  may  temporarily  deceive  itself  in  the 
complication  of  bonds,  taxation  and  prospective  growth,  and  in  the  starvation  of 
private  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand,  too  many  non-residents  attempt  to  avail 
themselves  of  school  privileges  by  devices  which  they  would  scorn  to  use  in  deal- 
ing with  an  individual.  The  sense  of  the  true  relation  of  the  private  pocket  to 
the  public  purse  is  deadened. 

Many  years  ago  a  merchant  sickened  and  died  in  an  eastern  state.  A  neighbor- 
ing-creditor came  into  the  store  to  make  the  needed  legal  process  for  his  own  pro- 
tection. The  widow  tearfully  and  successfully  solicited  him  to  go  for  a  very  dear 
friend  to  cheer  her  in  her  aiBiction.  Tempted  by  the  needs  of  a  large  fomily,  she 
used  the  brief  interval  of  his  absence  in  removing  articles  from  the  store  to  the 
dwelling,  that  they  might  be  counted  as  family  supplies.  As  an  evasion  of  law  it 
was  a  success,  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  year's  subsistence  it  was  a  great  help ;  but 
it  was  a  lesson  stronger  than  all  which  the  day  schools  and  Sunday  schools  of  a 
New-England  community  could  impress  for  truth  and  good  citizenship  upon  the 
sous  who  aided  in  the  fraud.  Those  sons  have  all  become  notorious  thieving  crim- 
inals, taught  by  a  mother  whose  honesty  could  never  be  legally  impeached  and 
who  would  have  been  indignant  if  accused  of  any  thing  worse  than  a  sharp  trick. 
Better  had  been  some  suffering  from  appetite,  better  hardship  that  was  tempo- 
rarily avoided,  than  this  suspicion  of  neighbors,  and  the  gray-haired  sori'ow  which 
the  woman  now  carries  over  the  misery  of  a  wicked  family.  Belter,  too,  by  far 
that  every  boy  and  every  girl  whose  education  in  our  schools  is  secured  by  misrep- 
resentation and  deception  should  have  only  such  knowledge  as  they  can  otherwise 
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gain  than  to  gain  education  thus.  It  is  a  miserable  and  partial  view  of  education 
that  counts  it  a  gain  for  a  pupil  to  have  a  knowledge  of  books  at  the  cost  of  moral 
sense  or  of  one  iota  of  true  self-respect.  While  the  schools  are  not  legitimately 
chargeable  with  the  tricks  and  frauds  practiced  to  secure  their  advantages,  they 
serve  to  bring  to  light  a  great  deal  of  lurking  depravity,  which  increases  by  the 
direct  and  indirect  allowance  of  it  by  school  authorities. 

It  would  be  a  gain  in  the  power  of  the  American  graded  schools  if  we  could 
more  frequently  transfer  teacher  and  pupils  together  from  grade  to  grade.  The 
personal  influence  of  the  teacher  is  almost  wholly  lost  in  dealing  so  briefly  with 
such  multitudes,  many  of  whom  are  not  striving  for  any  thing  higher  than  to  se- 
cure a  nominal  promotion.  Our  graded  schools  are  weak,  also,  in  wanting  adapta- 
tion to  those  whose  attendance  is  brief  or  broken  by  considerable  intervals.  Courses 
of  study  are  carefully  marked  out  for  the  slow  use  of  those  who  are  to  attend  consec- 
utively for  a  long  series  of  years,  but  they  are  a  poor  dependence  for  those  who  can 
not  stay  for  all  their  prescribed  steps.  Even  a  constant,  diligent  attendant  at  many 
graded  schools  may  pass  through  from  basement  to  attic  and  lose  entirely  some 
subjects  there  taught.  Even  the  very  diligence  that  secures  his  speedy  promotion 
may  keep  him  from  hearing  some  topics  presented  in  their  prescribed  weeks.  Es- 
pecially in  all  that  range  of  miscellaneous  information  brought  out  by  discussion 
outside  the  text-book,  it  will  often  occur  that  pupils  from  graded  schools  in  some 
of  our  most  favored  towns  have  gained  less  than  the  pupils  of  a  wide-awake  mixed 
school  at  a  country  cross-roads.  Particularly  would  the  pupil  who  completes  only 
lower  grades  often  have  been  better  and  broader  as  a  thinker  and  an  observer,  had 
he  been  in  an  earnest  school  where  the  questions  and  exercises  of  each  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  of  all  the  rest.  Our  graded  schools  are  powerful  aids  in 
system  and  in  discipline,  but  they  will  make  weak,  one-sided  scholars,  unless  those 
who  control  them  recognize  the  need  and  value  of  other  coincident  influences. 

There  is  little  hope  for  us  in  copying  the  systems  of  other  countries.  ,  Saul's  ar- 
mor was  useless  to  David  for  fighting  the  Philistines.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
we  copy  too  closely  from  the  German  schools  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  knowledge 
of  the  public  regarding  the  German  and  the  Prussian  schools  is  little  more  than 
was  sought  out  by  Professors  Stowe  and  Bache,  and  Horace  Mann,  and  Joseph 
Kay  of  England,  and  others,  thirty  years  or  so  ago.  Even  the  statement  made  at 
a  recent  National  Teachers'  Association  regarding  the  education  of  the  Prussian 
army  looks  as  if  identical  with  a  fact  developed  in  1846,  or  twenty-five  years  ago.* 
We  need  at  least  to  learn  enough  to  separate  German  and  Prussian  statements 
from  their  labyrinthine  entanglement ;  we  need  to  remember  that  the  Prussian 
system  is  not  free,  and  that  the  old  Germany  was  not  generally  under  a  free  sys- 
tem until  we  were  trying  it  ourselves,  before  we  are  too  eager  to  transplant  Ger- 
man or  Prussian  forms  and  laws.  The  self  devoted  spirit  of  some  of  their  teach- 
ers is  worthy  of  our  imitation,  but  we  are  not  sure  of  imbibing  it  by  putting  on 
their  harness.  Gold  and  lightning  and  steam  and  western  emigration  and  war  have 
changed  Germany  also  in  these  twenty-five  years,  and  she  laments  the  ineflBciency 
of  compulsory  laws  and  of  statute  requirements  to  prevent  the  increase  of  igno- 
rance.   We  must  work  out  methods  as  we  need  them  to  give  scope  to  principles. 


•  In  1816  only  two  soldiers  coi^ld  be  found  in  a  Prussian  army  of  122,897  men  who  could  not 
both  read  and  yriite.— Am.  Jour,  of  £d.,  June,  1860, page  lt09. 
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We  need  a  broader  culture.  We  turn  too  soon  to  specialties  and  pile  up  spindling 
towers,  when  we  ought  to  be  laying  massive  foundations,  fit  to  support  any  super- 
structure that  the  needs  of  later  life  may  require.  Thoroughness  comes  through 
patience,  and  self-control  comes  through  thoroughness.  Honesty,  purity,  right,  are 
easier  to  those  who  have  learned  to  labor  thoroughly  with  patient  self-control.  Man- 
hood must  be  valued  above  scholarship ;  then  scholarship  itself  will  be  found  to 
advance  and  a  multitude  of  forces  will  be  found  working  with  us. 

Nature  herself  has  grand  plans  for  educating  her  children,  and  our  strongest 
men  in  city  or  in  country  are  generally  those  who  have  known  nature's  work 
best.  Contact  with  the  artificial  alone  overloads  us  with  details.  It  shuts  out  the 
perception  of  broad  principles.  It  develops  strongly  and  sharply  some  power  at 
the  cost  of  harmonious  strength.  Some  one  has  said  that  studying  Botany  among 
cultivated  plants  is  like  hunting  in  a  barn-yard,  where  one  might  have  abundance 
of  game,  but  no  enthusiasm,  no  health-giving  inspiration,  no  glow  of  the  free  air 
of  woods  and  fields.  To  study  other  subjects  entirely  in  artificial  surroundings  is 
not  less  spiritless.  In  the  treadmill  routine  of  text-book  education  or  the  hurried 
round  of  business  training,  people  lack  the  enlargement  of  wider  rambles  in  intel- 
lectual fields.  Motive-power  is  sadly  deficient  in  our  schools.  Future  pecuniary 
advantage  can  give  a  spasmodic  zeal,  but  for  the  long  discipline  of  physical  and 
mental  growth  effort  must  be  sustained  by  some  satisfaction  with  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  no  where  so  well  brought  forth  as  with  the  great  physical  and  moral 
forces  of  nature.  In  the  free  expanse  of  unsubdued  prairie  there  is  a  contagion  of 
freedom,  a  widening  of  views.  But  when  the  prairie-grass  gives  way  to  the  culti- 
vated field,  when  not  a  spot  untouched  by  rude  hoof  remains  for  a  delicate  wild- 
flower,  as  all  the  native  plants  and  native  animals  change  for  those  that  dwell  with 
man  or  endure  his  presence,  a  flat  prairie  may  become  the  nursery  of  mere  bar- 
barism. Ravines,  overhanging  rocks,  jutting  clifis  inaccessible  to  domestic  ani- 
mals, will  long  preserve  some  secluded  spots  in  native  power  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  many  an  eastern  school,  as  a  balance  against  the  contraction  of  special 
studies.  This  Rock-River  Valley  is  blessed  in  its  natural  fitness  for  resisting  the 
narrowness  of  specialties.  It  will  be  many  a  year  before  this  locality  of  Dixon 
will  cease  to  furnish,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  this  hall,  spots  where  na- 
ture preserves  her  supremacy.  These  water-courses  guide  even  the  arctic  birds 
in  their  migrations,  and  these  broken  blufls  with  rugged  surfoce  show  present 
plants  and  preserve  the  fossil  records  of  primeval  life.  The  best  place  in  America 
for  a  sound  education  is  where  the  advantages  of  modern  invention,  modern 
travel  and  modern  communication  are  at  command,  but  where  the  native  forces 
still  hold  some  sway  and  where  the  employments  bring  us  in  contact  with  nature's 
work.  The  orchard,  the  garden  and  the  farm  supply  the  best  men  for  the  pulpits, 
the  press  and  the  commerce  of  the  paved  cities. 

The  social  reactions  of  late  years  have  their  lessons  for  the  individual  teacher. 
The  golden  visions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  found  their  limit.  The  West  is 
bounded.  The  Pacific  Railroad,  that  was  to  enlarge  California,  has  pricked  a  bub- 
ble, as  it  were,  and  has  exposed  the  poverty  and  dependence  that  have  been  the 
record  of  other  mining  regions,  with  the  same  need  of  steady  labor  which  has 
troubled  men  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Emigration  wanders  restlessly  over  the  coun- 
try opened  by  the  Mexican  War,  without  finding  satisfactory  foothold.    A  hot 
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breath  lias  passed  over  a  strong  city.  It  has  opened  the  senses  of  multitudes  im- 
patient of  quiet  lives  in  lesser  places  to  the  notliingness  of  artificial  distinctions 
and  to  the  blessing  there  might  yet  be  in  plodding  toil.  Corruption  and  wicked- 
ness in  high  places  meet  as  yet  no  adequate  remedy.  The  mad  assumption  of 
municipal  debts  for  private  corporations  and  the  consolidated  powers  of  these 
corporations  open  a  field  of  dangerous  omen. 

Forms  of  law  and  of  system  are  important,  but  they  will  prove  inadequate  for 
reform  and  advancement.  Principles  must  be  held  more  sacred  than  forms. 
When  the  year  1843  opened,  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  did  not  believe  the  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state  could  ever  occur.  The  crown  in  that  year  insisted 
on  claims  conflicting  with  the  principles  of  the  Scotchmen.  But  Chalmers  and 
other  noble  men,  to  whom  religious  liberty  was  dearer  than  church  establishment, 
deliberately  rose  in  the  assembly-room  and,  leaving  their  protest  upon  the  table, 
abandoned  kirks  and  manses  and  all  the  support  of  a  state  treasury.  It  stands  in 
history  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  examples  of  the  power  of  moral  worth  and 
religious  dignity.  The  Free  Church  is  now  strong  in  the  confidence  of  a  nation, 
while  the  church  with  state  resources  at  its  command  is  weak.  We  need  in  our 
school  plans  and  labor  a  similar  recognition  of  fundamental  principles,  principles 
that  outlast  all  personal  preferences  and  cherished  forms,  such  as  carried  forth  those 
Scotchmen  to  build  up  a  new  religious  force  inspired  by  a  new  spiritual  idea. 

Christianity  eminently  is  a  personal  work.  Nations  can  not  be  brought  under 
its  influence  by  resolves  or  by  well-devised  plans,  unless  these  are  carried  out  by  a 
heart-appeal  illustrated  by  a  pure  individual  life.  So,  too,  must  fail  all  plans  and 
schemes  for  educating  a  people  that  do  not  recognize  the  primary  importance  of  a 
pure  personal  moral  influence.  No  more  complete  religionist  could  be  imagined 
than  the  proud,  highly-educated  Pharisee,  who  was  displaced  by  the  obscure  men 
that  were  directed  to  obey  his  words  and  to  avoid  his  acts.  The  highest  form  of 
artificial  education  may  itself  be  corrupt  and  foul  as  the  Pharisees'  religion,  and 
some  trained  in  despised  ways  may  crowd  aside  those  who  are  more  prominent  but 
less  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  personal  obligation.  Learned  teachers  can  be  had  to 
teach  our  schools,  teachers,  too,  priding  themselves  on  following  the  systems  of 
Pestalozzi,  or  of  Froebel,  of  Daniel  Page  or  of  Horace  Mann,  but  too  often  fol- 
lowing their  systems  without  their  principles  and  their  personal  devotion.  There 
is  need  of  a  new  personal  consecration  by  us  all.  The  times  demand  the  multipli- 
cation of  men  and  women  devoted  to  exalted  principles,  with  faith  enough  to  work 
on  in  consciousness  of  right  without  impatience  to  see  the  results  which  are  sure 
to  come. 

The  glaciers  grinding  in  vast  irresistible  mass,  moving  so  slowly  as  to  seem  sta- 
tionary to  the  eye  of  the  transient  traveler,  pulverize  the  rocks,  wear  away  the 
mountains,  and  send  joyous  streams  to  fertilize  the  valleys.  Some  tell  us  that  the 
glacier  is  broken  and  even  crushed  to  powder  at  a  precipitous  descent,  but  that-  by 
the  pressure  of  its  own  forces  it  is  regelated  or  again  frozen  together,  and  it  goes 
on  rapping  off"  the  rough  places  of  the  earth,  and  in  its  annual  inches  of  motion 
marking  lines  on  the  granite  rocks  that  the  ages  do  not  obliterate.  Social  forces 
seem  in  our  day  crumbling  like  the  crushed  glacier.  What  is  to  come  of  the  pres- 
ent disintegration  it  is  impossible  to  forecast.  Let  us  hope  that,  like  the  crushed 
glacier,  society  is  still  advancing,  soon  to  reiinite  its  forces  for  more  irresistible 
progress. 
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Counseling  wisely  regarding  our  work,  forgetting  differences  of  view  respect- 
ing laws  and  methods  and  external  forms  in  the  unity  of  our  purpose,  we  will 
take  from  this  gathering  a  new  courage  and  a  new  faith  in  our  share  of  the  world's 
joyous  intellectual  and  moral  fruitfulness.  Let  our  conference  together  bind  us 
closer  in  all  honest  effort.  A  new  knowledge  of  the  work  before  us  will  come  of 
our  investigations.  Let  our  communing  together  in  these  closing  days  of  the  year 
give  each  of  us  new  strength  and  new  trust  for  the  work  of  the  future. 


EEPORT  ON  president's  ADDRESS. 

The  Association  adopted  the  following  report  upon  the  address : 

The  Committee  upon  the  President's  Address  report  the  following : 
We  commend  as  worthy  of  special  attention  the  following  points: 

1.  The  connection  of  free-school  education  with  political  economy  and  social 
science. 

2.  The  dangers  of  the  free-school  system  from  bad  financiering. 

3.  The  necessity  of  making  better  provision  in  our  large  towns  for  those  pupils 
who  are  not  able  to  fit  into  the  regular  grades. 

4.  The  tendency  to  turn  to  special  studies  before  a  good  foundation  is  laid  for  a 
higher  education. 

We  think  the  following  points  worthy  of  consideration,  but  are  not  prepared  to 
express  any  positive  opinion : 

1.  The  transfer  of  the  teacher  with  the  pupils  from  grade  to  grade,  so  that  the 
personal  influence  of  the  teacher  may  be  impressed  more  strongly  upon  the  pupils. 

2.  The  establishment  of  polytechnic  schools  or  industrial  training-schools  as  a 
part  of  our  school  system. 

0  H.  L.   BOLTWOOD,  ) 

E.  C.  Hewett,     [-Committee. 
I.  Wilkinson,       ) 


communication  from  mr.  blodgett. 
Ed.  Illinois  Teacher: 

The  Committee  on  the  Address  seem  to  have  interpreted  me  as  advocating  the 
establishment  of  industrial  schools  as  a  part  of  our  scJiool  system.  I  do  not  say  how 
such  schools  shall  be  supported,  but  something  must  be  accessible  to  those  who 
would  be  skilled  laborers.  It  may  be  well  to  append  some  facts  bearing  on  this 
matter.  A  pair  of  plain  cloth  ladies'  shoes  passes  through  the  hands  of  no  less 
than  eleven  workmen,  to  wit :  cutter,  paster,  linings,  stitcher,  rips,  vamps,  1st 
laster,  sewer,  2d  laster,  heeler,  and  finisher,  no  one  of  whom  is  a  sJioemaker,  and  no 
one  of  whom  has  an  independent  occupation  when  the  great  factory  does  not  re- 
quire his  service.  A  boy  can  enter  the  professions  by  a  regular  succession  of 
studies  and  examinations  which  are  open  to  him.  Any  one  can  see  whether  his 
own  neighborhood  affords  better  openings  for  learning  a  trade  than  Chicago.  The 
following  extracts  from  letters  recently  received  show  the  facts  in  that  city.  They 
indicate  some  of  the  difficulties  the  employer  meets,  and  contain  the  suggestions  of 
a  leading  manufacturer  who  has  thought  much  on  this  matter.    "In  regard  to  get- 
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ting  a  boy  in  to  Icam  the  watchmaking  business.  It  icould  he  almost  an  imposd- 
hility.  [Italics  are  mine.]  People  are  disgusted,  as  a  rule,  with  the  operations  of 
apprentices.  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  a  situation  in  a  machine-shop  for  an  ap- 
prentice .  .  .  probably  ten  applicants  where  one  is  taken  .  .  .  there  is 
great  trouble  in  taking  charge  of  them.  We  could  turn  out  four  good  machines 
wliile  we  do  one,  if  they  would  do  the  right  thing;  but  we  can  not  make  it  pay, 
and  only  take  them  when  they  are  pressed  upon  us  hy  some  widoio,  or  when  our  sym- 
pathy is  largely  drawn  upon.  .  .  .  We  want,  first,  good  apprentice  laws,  that 
will  liold  a  boy  to  do  his  duty  and  stay  his  time  out.  If  our  Industrial  University 
could  have  had  a  mechanical  branch  at  Chicago,  where  boys  could  have  spent,  say, 
one  half  the  time  in  school  getting  the  theoretical,  and  the  other  half  working  in 
some  shop  getting  the  practical,  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  a  good  thing, 
and  what  I  tried  to  have  done  long  ago.  In  this  way  we  could  have  had  good  me- 
chanics." 

Great  political,  social  and  moral  results  depend  on  having  free  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  skilled  labor  on  terms  just  to  employer  and  to  employed.  Who  can 
aid  in  securing  the 'Boys'  Rights' of  to-day,  and  so  in  sustaining  the  'Human 
Rights' of  the  future?  Yours  truly,  Jas.  H.  Blodgett. 

Rockford,  III.,  Jan.  1S72. 


COLLEGIATE      EDUCATION. 


A  BILL  was  recently  reported  in  our  state  legislature  entitled  'Aii 
act  to  encourage  Collegiate  Education'.  What  the  proposed. bill  may- 
contain  is  not  reported ;  but,  if  it  means  to  do  a  better  thing  for  our 
colleges  than  has  yet  been  tried,  it  should  contain  something  like  this : 

"Whereas,  There  are  in  the  State  of  Illinois  a  large  number  of  incorporated 
institutions  of  learning,  calling  themselves  colleges  or  universities,  with  power  to 
confer  degrees ;  and  whereas  it  is  asserted  by  many  educational  men  that  a  major- 
ity of  these  institutions  are  injuring  the  interests  of  higher  education  by  inferior 
and  superficial  instruction,  and  by  conferring  degrees  upon  uneducated  persons; 

"  J5e  it  enacted,  That  a  committee  of  seven  men  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  selected  from  a  list  of  five  nominated  by  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  a  regular  meeting.  This  committee,  in  connection  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  be  ex  offlcio  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee, shall  constitute  an  educational  commission,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  the  chartered  colleges  of  the  state,  with  special  reference  to 
the  number  of  pupils  in  their  collegiate  courses,  their  funds,  their  libraries,  appa- 
ratus, buildings,  and  other  means  of  instruction,  and  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given,  and  to  report  to  the  legislature  upon  the  expediency  of  annulling  the  col- 
legiate charters  of  any  institutions  which  may  be  found  doing  only  preparatory  or 
academic  work." 

Other  details,  of  course,  are  necessary  to  such  an  act.     The  idea  is 
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this :  Our  so-called  colleges  are  to  prove  to  a  competent  board  of  state 
officials  that  they  have  a  right  to  exist,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  college. 
Especially  should  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  be  taken  away  from 
all  institutions  which  are  not  doing  efficient  college  work.  Every  de- 
gree conferred  upon  an  urRvorthy  recipient  injures  the  cause  of  the 
higher  education.  It  was  long  since  suggested  that  three  fourths  of 
our  western  colleges  ought  to  die  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest;  but,  as 
none  of  them  seem  to  have  the  sublime  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  required, 
it  may  be  an  act  of  kindness  for  a  legislature  to  save  them  the  agonies 
of  lingering  starvation,  and  help  them  draw  their  last  breath.  It  seems 
useless  to  suggest  to  them  that  they  have  failed  to  accomplish  their 
mission,  and  ought,  therefore,  like  the  Japanese  officials  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  perform  hari-kari,  and  die  gracefully,  sacrificing  them- 
selves for  the  public  good. 

New  England,  with  a  dense  population  largely  in  excess  of  ours, 
with  numerous  preparatory  schools,  with  a  higher  appreciation  of  col- 
lege education,  with  a  very  large  attendance  of  students  from  other 
states,  has,  all  told,  16  colleges  and  universities.  Illinois  has  32.  New 
Hampshire,  with  a  population  about  one  seventh  of  ours,  has  one  col- 
lege, and  over  fifty  academies  and  high  schools  where  pupils  are  fitted 
for  college :  it  is  a  question  whether  there  are  in  our  state  one  half  as 
many  preparatory  schools  as  colleges,  apart  from  the  colleges  them- 
selves. It  is  a  fact  fraught  with  sad  significance  that,  with  all  our  col- 
leges, there  are  some  times  more  Illinois  students  abroad  in  search  of  a 
higher  education  than  can  be  found  gathered  in  any  of  our  own  institu- 
tions. Ann  Arbor  alone  generally  contains  more  students  from  our  state 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  our  own  colleges. 

Three  instances  of  the  character  of  a  certain  class  of  western  colleges 
may  serve  to  show  why  collegiate  degrees  and  college  education  fall 
into  disrepute.  The  first  is  from  our  own  state.  The  newly-appointed 
president  of  a  certain  college,  on  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
found  that  there  were  no  pupils  in  the  school  up  to  the  nominal  stand- 
ard of  the  Freshman  class.  Deeming  it  essential  to  the  standing  of 
the  college  to  have  a  collegiate  department,  on  paper  at  least,  he  pub- 
lished a  catalogue,  in  which  boys  who  were  yet  in  the  elements  of 
Latin  figured  as  Seniors  in  a  full  college  course,  and  as  having  com- 
pleted, of  course,  the  studies  laid  down  in  the  prescribed  curriculum 
for  the  preceding  years.  This  was  a  denominational  college,  and  the 
religious  public  were  strongly  solicited  to  aid  this  president  in  his  noble 
work  of  Christian  education.  , 
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In  a  neighboring  state,  there  is  a  small  two-story  school-building, 
uninclosed,  out  of  repair,  furnished  with  the  coarsest  style  of  plank 
desks,  and  called 'the  college'.  It  represents  the  whole  educational 
capital  of  an  incorporated  college,  which  occasionally  has  a  faculty  of 
one,  whenever  a  man  can  be  found  to  giv^ns  services  for  the  honor  of 
heing  president  of  such  an  institution,  and  for  the  tuition  which  he  may 
collect.  In  a  catalogue  of  an  eastern  theological  seminary  is  recorded 
the  name  of  a  student  as  A.B.  of  this  college,  and  there  are  doctors 
of  divinity  who  claim  their  sounding  title  from  this  institution. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  state,  a  college  was  chartered,  mainly  by 
the  efforts  of  a  clergyman.  The  designated  trustees  assembled,  and, 
as  an  act  of  becoming  gratitude  to  the  reverend  gentleman,  at  his  own 
modest  suggestion,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  D.D.  Then  they 
adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  proper  officials,  but  the  call 
never  came.  The  college  had  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  died  and  made 
no  sign.  "  Vether  it  vas  vorth  vile  to  go  through  so  much  to  get  so 
little,"  as  Mr.  Weller  remarks,  is,  indeed,  a  question. 

It  was  an  honest  and  a  praiseworthy  act,  when  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Iowa  voted  that,  of  three  schools  under  its  general  patron- 
age, one  should  hereafter  bear  the  name  of  college,  and  the  others 
should  be  known  as  academies.  "While  sects  parade  the  number  of 
their  colleges  and  universities  as  pi'oof  of  their  zeal  for  learning,  and 
multiply  colleges  faster  than  preparatory  schools,  and  expect  colleges 
to  create  a  demand  for  the  higher  education,  and  to  live  without  feed- 
ers, the  temptation  is  strong  for  every  petty  sect  to  have  a  college  of 
its  own  to  doctorate  its  own  clergy,  and  to  foster  its  denominational 
pride.  Such  a  college,  when  built,  is  often  a  perpetual  drain  upon  the 
charity  of  the  churches :  in  it  two  or  three  men  eke  out  an  existence 
between  teaching  and  preaching,  conscious  of  inferior  work  and  of 
wretched  material  to  work  upon,  and  of  the  thankless  labor  of  making 
bricks  without  straw.  Perhaps  within  ten  miles  of  this  college,  per- 
haps in  the  same  town,  is  another  similar  school,  languishing  for  want 
of  efficient  support,  and  each  competes  with  the  other  to  catch  pupils 
by  lower  standards  of  admission  and  by  more  show  and  less  substance. 

It  seems  to  be  legitimate  legislative  work  to  end  this  state  of  things. 
Perhaps  ten  of  our  colleges  might  assert  their  claim  to  live,  not  so 
much  by  what  they  are  as  by  what  they  can  reasonably  expect  to  be  in 
consequence  of  their  funds  and  their  patronage.  Four  colleges  will 
accommodate  all  the  legitimate  college  students  now  in  our  state.  We 
can  not  afford  the  empty  honor  of  having  thirty-two.  y.  s.  d. 
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CONDUCTING    R  E  C  I  T  A  T  I  O  N  S.  —  II. 


PROF.   'W.  F.  PHELPS. 


Two  of  the  more  important  objects  of  the  recitation  were  discussed 
in  the  preceding  paper.  These  objects  were  stated  to  be  —  (1)  To  de- 
velop the  power  of  clear  and  consecutive  thought,  and  (2)  to  cultivate 
the  habit  of  concise  and  accurate  expression. 

To  think  clearly  and  to  express  thought  with  ease  and  precision  im- 
ply also  an  increase  in  the  attainments  of  the  pupil.  Subjects  for  study 
are  placed  before  the  mind  as  occasions  for  its  activity  or  exercise.  An 
increase  of  knowledge  carries  with  it  an  increase  of  power.  Lessons 
are  assigned  which  are  to  be  mastered.  The  recitation,  when  properly 
conducted,  will  determine  exactly  how  far  this  mastery  of  subjects  has 
been  effected  by  the  pupil.     Hence  it  may  be  affirmed: 

3.  That  another  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  test  the  accuracy  and 
extent  of  the  attainments  of  the  class.  Each  and  every  lesson  shoxild 
afford  the  proof  of  new  conquests  by  the  learner.  It  should  demon- 
strate that  some  truth  unknown  before  has  been  added  to  his  mental 
stock,  or  that  something  hitherto  dimly  perceived  has  ripened  into  clear 
conviction,  perfect  fruition.  In  the  absence  of  this  assured  result,  or 
at  least  of  some  approach  to  it,  the  recitation  has  failed  in  its  purpose, 
and  the  time  and  labor  of  all  concerned  in  it  may  be  accounted  a  loss. 
All  real  progress  in  education  must  necessarily  be  slow.  There  is 
neither  a  royal  road  nor  a  railroad  to  the  temple  of  learning. 
Nevertheless,  there  ought  to  be  positive  progress  with  each  day,  and 
an  additional  conquest,  however  small,  with  each  encounter  in  the 
class-room.  To  aim  at  these  definite  and  positive  results  should  be  the 
ambition  of  every  teacher;  and,  although  he  may  not  always  realize 
them,  he  will  accomplish  vastly  more  than  by  rambling  and  discursive 
effort. 

4.  It  is  an  object  of  the  recitation  to  increase  the  attainments  of  the 
class,  to  add  to  the  knowledge  which  its  members  may  have  acquired 
in  their  study-hours. 

A  teacher  whose  acquirements  are  limited  to  the  text-books  he  uses 
can  never  achieve  real  success  in  conducting  his  recitations.  "A  good 
schoolmaster,"  says  Guizot,  "  must  know  much  more  than  he  is  called 
upon  to  teach,  in  order  that  he  may  teach  with  intelligence  and  taste." 
It  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  ambition  and  love 
of  study  inspired  in  a  class  by  a  scholarly,  skillful  and  enthusiastic 
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teacher  are  not  -wortli  more  to  the  pupils  than  all  the  studying  they  are 
able  to  do.  What  is  more  contagious  than  example  ?  What  is  more 
glorious  than  a  noble  example  as  an  inspiration  to  worthy  deeds?  The 
teacher  who  does  not  show  that  he  can  go  beyond  the  text-books  in 
his  search  after  truth,  and  enrich  the  knowledge  which  his  pupils  have 
acquired  by  copious  additions  to  it  from  his  own  well-furnished  store- 
house, is  lacking  in  the  first  element  of  power  in  his  great  work.  This 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  true  secrets  of  power  in  teaching.  It  secures  the 
confidence,  it  arouses  the  interest,  it  commands  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  the  class,  and  supplies  the  most  needful  conditions  to  its  pro- 
gress. Hence,  let  the  teacher  ever  go  before  his  pupils  in  the  class- 
room full  of  his  subject,  all  aglow  with  its  spirit,  ready  to  meet  every 
difficulty,  to  answer  every  objection  and  supply  every  omission  that 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  sharp  drill  that  is  to  follow. 

5.  The  recitation  should  determine  the  habits  of  study  which  each 
pupil  is  forming,  and  correct  whatever  may  be  faulty  in  his  method,  as 
well  as  eliminate  the  errors  that  are  revealed  in  his  knowledge  of  sub- 
jects. 

Man  has  been  not  inaptly  denominated  *a  bundle  of  habits'.  Edu- 
cation is  the  development  of  character  through  the  process  employed 
in  forming  right  habits.  The  character  of  an  individual  is  the  sum-to- 
tal of  the  habits  he  has  formed.  If  the  latter  are  good,  the  former  are 
good;  if  bad,  bad.  The  great  aim  of  the  educator,  therefore,  should 
he  to  form  good  habits  and  only  good  habits.  The  recitation  afibrds 
the  best  indications  as  to  the  quality  of  the  mental  habits  of  the  pupils. 
The  teacher  should  be  a  close  observer  of  these  indications,  and  should 
strive  to  teach  his  pupils  how  to  study.  The  education  of  any  individ- 
ual is  far  advanced  when  he  has  learned  the  best  methods  of  using  his 
faculties  in  this  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  in  discharging  the  manifold 
duties  of  his  station  in  life.  To  correct  errors  in  the  method  of  using 
the  faculties  is  the  surest  way  to  prevent  errors  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  taught.  Errors  in  the  mastery  of  facts  and  principles  are 
the  result  of  a  wrong  use  of  the  faculties.  Therefore,  let  precision  and 
accuracy  in  mental  labor  be  the  constant  care  of  those  who  guide  and 
direct  the  education  of  our  children  and  youth.  To  secure  these  is  one 
of  the  prime  objects  of  the  recitation. 

Finally,  any  statement  of  the  true  theory  of  the  recitation  will  be 
incomplete  which  does  not  refer  to  its  moral  uses.  Brought  into  such 
intimate  relations  with  his  pupils  as  is  the  teacher  during  this  vital  and 
oft-recurring  occasion,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  he  should  omit  to 
make  full  use  of  his  power  and  influence  to  develop  in  them  all  that  is 
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kindly  and  winning  in  manner,  pure  and  upright  in  heart,  noble  and 
lovely  in  life  and  character.  And  here  the  power  of  the  teacher  must 
be  almost  wholly  in  a  spotless  example.  He  is  the  inspiring  genius  of 
the  occasion.  His  spirit  must  be  gentle,  his  manners  winning,  his  tem- 
per even,  his  judgment  cool,  and  his  decisions  prompt  and  just.  With 
such  a  moral  frame  of  mind,  joined  to  scholarly  attainments  and  pro- 
fessional skill,  his  influence  over  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  intellects  of 
his  pupils  will  be  almost  without  limit,  silently  and  gently  moulding 
their  characters  to  that  standard  of  excellence  which  embodies  all  that 
is  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 

In  the  succeeding  paper  it  will  be  my  aim  to  consider  what  should 
be  ^hQ  preparations  for  the  recitation. 


OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


A  BILL  rO"R  AN  ACT  CONCERNING  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Whereas,  the  constitution  provides  that  "there  may  be  a  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  each  county,  whose  qualifications,  powers,  duties,  compensation 
and  time  and  manner  of  election,  and  term  of  office,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law"  ; 
therefore, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  tlie  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  t?ie 
General  Assembly,  That  there  shall  continue  to  be  elected  in  each  county  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  whose  powers,  duties,  time  and  manner  of  election,  and 
term  of  office,  shall  be  the  same  as  is  now  prescribed  by  the  general  laws  of  this 
state ;  and  all  local  and  special  laws  relating  to  that  office  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  2.  No  person  shall  hereafter  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  in  any  county  in  this  state,  who  does  not  possess  the  following  qualifi- 
cations, in  addition  to  those  now  prescribed  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Illinois, 
to  wit : 

First — He  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty -five  years  of  age,  and  of  irreproachable 
moral  character. 

Second — He  shall  possess  a  diploma  from  a  college  legally  empowered  to  confer 
literary  degrees ;  or,  a  diploma  issued  according  to  law  by  the  authorities  of  a  state 
normal  school ;  or,  a  state  teachers'  certificate,  granted  in  pursuance  of  the  school- 
laws  of  Illinois :  or,  a  certificate  awarded,  after  due  examination,  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Third — In  addition  to  the  preceding  literary  qualifications,  he  shall  also  have 
had  not  less  than  three  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching,  at  least  two  of 
which  shall  have  been  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  under  the  present  free- 
school  system :  Provided,  that  three  years  of  successful  service  as  county  or  city 
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superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  said  three  years  of  teach- 
ing. The  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  a  committee  of  said  board, 
shall  hold,  or  cause  to  be  held,  in  each  congressional  district  in  the  state  (provided, 
that  in  counties  containing  more  than  one  congressional  district  such  county  shall 
be  deemed  one  district),  once  in  two  years,  an  examination  of  persons  desiring  to 
become  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Notice  of  such 
examination  shall  be  published  not  less  than  four  (4)  weeks,  in  at  least  one  news- 
paper of  the  county  where  the  same  is  to  be  held.  The  examination  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  committee  of  said  board,  or  examiners 
appointed  by  said  board  for  the  purpose.  The  subjects,  requirements  and  methods 
shall  be  uniform  in  each  and  all  of  such  examinations,  and  shall  be  such  as  the 
said  board  of  education  shall  prescribe.  In  the  final  determination  of  the  fitness 
or  unfitness  of  each  person  examined  to  hold  said  office,  due  consideration  and 
weight  shall  also  be  given  to  his  physical  health,  culture  and  refinement ;  familiar- 
ity with  approved  methods  of  organizing,  governing  and  teaching  schools  of  all 
grades,  including  high  schools ;  ability  to  write  and  speak  with  propriety  and 
force;  knowledge  of  and  capacity  for  business;  general  intelligence,  good  judg- 
ment and  practical  sense.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  said  examinations,  certifi- 
cates of  appropriate  form,  to  be  prescribed  by  said  board,  shall  be  awarded  to  those 
found  worthy  to  receive  them ;  which  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  said  board,  and  shall  bear  the  corporate  seal  thereof 

§  3.  If  no  person  having  the  qualifications  herein  prescribed,  as  well  as  the 
other  qualifications  enumerated  in  the  constitution,  be  chosen,  at  such  election, 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  the  office  shall  then  be  deemed  vacant,  and  shall 
be  filled  as  now  provided  by  law,  by  appointment ;  such  appointee  to  have  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  constitution  and  by  this  act. 

§  4.  Persons  elected  or  appointed  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of 
schools  shall  not  be  entitled  to  take  the  oath  of  office  and  enter  upon  its  duties  un- 
til commissioned  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  which  commission 
shall  be  issued  by  him  on  receipt  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  election  or  ap- 
pointment, and  that  at  the  date  of  his  election  or  appointment  he  had  the  qualifi- 
cations herein  prescribed  for  holding  said  office ;  and  if  the  county  superintendent- 
elect  shall  fail  to  furnish  said  evidence  within  twenty  days  after  the  day  of  such 
election  or  appointment,  then  the  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  so  notify  the  county  clerk  of  the  proper  county. 

§  5.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  paid  an  annual  salary,  as 
follows : 

In  counties  having  a  population  of  less  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  he  shall 
receive  $ ;  in  counties  of  ten  thousand  and  less  than  twenty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, he  shall  receive  $ ;  in  counties  of  twenty  thousand  and  less  than  forty 

thousand  inhabitants,  he  shall  receive  $ ;  in  counties  of  forty  thousand  and 

over  inhabitants,  he  shall  receive  $ ;  and  no  other  fees,  emoluments  or  perqui- 
sites whatever,  except  what  may  be  necessary  for  oflice  rent,  and  $. . . .  per  annum 
for  stationery. 

§  6.  County  superintendents  of  schools  may  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
county  board,  for  any  palpable  violation  of  law  or  omission  of  duty,  or  for  inca- 
pacity, gross  immorality,  or  any  other  just  cause  shown,  the  reason  of  removal  be- 
ing entered  upon  the  records. 
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The  State  Association. —  This  body  met,  according  to  previous  announce- 
ment, at  Dixon,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather 
and  the  distance  of  the  place  of  meeting  from  the  central  part  of  the  state  com- 
bined with  other  causes  to  render  the  attendance  somewhat  smaller  than  on  many 
former  occasions,  the  whole  number  enrolled  being  less  than  one  hundred  seventy- 
five.  The  stimulus  and  aid  demanded  by  the  great  majority  of  our  teachers  are 
better  furnished  by  the  county  institute  than  by  the  state  association.  These 
institutes  aim  to  give  such  knowledge  of  subjects  and  methods  as  may  be  made 
immediately  available  in  the  school-room.  Their  function  is  a  practical  one. 
They  deal  with  those  questions  which  present  themselves  in  the  every-day  work 
of  the  teacher.  The  value  of  such  meetings  is  appreciated  by  all.  But  the  state 
association  has  another  task  to  perform.  Its  province  is  rather  to  consider  and 
discuss  those  general  principles  and  those  broader  and  more  comprehensive  quest- 
ions which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  educational  work.  If  all  are  not  attracted 
by  meetings  for  such  a  purpose,  it  need  not  occasion  surprise  nor  disappointment. 
That  fact  is  no  evidence  that  these  annual  gatherings  are  failing  to  fulfill  their  • 
mission. 

The  meeting  at  Dixon  was  composed  of  earnest  teachers,  interested  in  their 
work.  The  papers  presented  were  good, —  many  of  them  excellent, —  and  the 
discussions  and  evening  lectures  were  fully  up  to  the  usual  standard.  Every  thing 
passed  off  pleasantly  and  harmoniously,  and  all  present  seemed  to  be  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  themselves  and  with  one  another.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of 
any  thing  like  those  rings  and  cliques  that  have  some  times  wrought  such  mischief 
in  the  associations  of  some  of  our  sister  states.  The  only  thing  that  detracted 
from  the  complete  success  of  the  meeting  was  the  absence  of  so  large  a  number 
of  those  whose  names  were  announced  upon  the  programme.  More  than  one 
third  of  these  did  not  make  their  appearance.  Some  sent  their  papers  to  be  read 
by  others,  some  were  unavoidably  absent,  but  in  several  instances  no  suflicient 
reason  was  assigned  for  failure  to  fulfill  the  appointments.  The  association 
expressed  itself  with  emphasis  upon  this  subject,  and  we  trust  that,  hereafter,  who- 
ever suffers  his  name  to  be  placed  upon  the  programme  of  the  association  will 
feel  in  honor  bound  to  meet  his  engagement. 

The  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting  was  not  definitely  fixed,  but  the  senti- 
ment of  those  in  attendance  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  Bloomington  or  Springfield. 
Some  place  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  where  good  hotel  accommodations  can  be 
had,  will  undoubtedly  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

We  publish  herewith  the  President's  Address  and  the  minutes  of  the  Secretary. 
In  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Teacher  we  intend  to  give  the  principal  papers  of 
interest  read  before  the  association,  believing  that  in  doing  so  we  are  meeting  the 
wishes  of  our  readers. 

The  State  Association  and  County  Normai,  Schools.— We  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  D.  S.  Wentworth, 
criticising  the  action  of  the  State  Association  in  recommending  the  striking-out 
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from  the  proposed  school-law  the  provision  which  makes  the  holders  of  diplomas 
from  county  normal  schools  entitled  to  a  first-grade  certificate.  We  are  sure  that 
the  association  in  its  action  upon  this  subject  was  not  prompted  by  any  hostility 
to  county  normal  schools.  Indeed,  among  those  favoring  this  change  in  the  law 
were  some  of  the  warmest  friends  of  those  institutions  to  be  found  in  the  state. 
Least  of  all  was  it  the  intention  to  cast  any  reflections  upon  the  character  of  those 
county  normal  schools  already  organized,  but  solely  to  provide  a  safeguard  for  the 
future.  If  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Superintendent  being  a  mem- 
ber, could  be  made  the  judge  of  the  course  of  study  to  be  adopted  in  the  county 
normal  schools  that  may  be  established,  and  also  '  of  the  how  icell  the  student  has 
comprehended  his  course' — a  plan  which  we  understand  Mr.  Wentworth  to  favor, 

—  one  of  the  objections  to  giving  the  graduates  a  first-grade  certificate  would  be  re- 
moved. For  our  own  part,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  grant 
a  first-grade  certificate  in  no  case  until  after  the  applicant  has  shown  himself  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  by  actual  experience  in  the  school-room. 

Editor  Illinois  Teacher : 

I  notice  by  the  report  of  the  doings  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association, 
held  at  Dixon  recently,  that  the  Association  referred  the  subject  of  the  School  Law, 
for  criticisms,  to  a  committee,  and  I  also  notice  that  that  committee  reported  back 
against  that  part  of  the  bill  which  made  the  diplomas  of  county  normal  schools 
equal,  under  the  law,  to  a  first-grade  certificate  of  the  county  superintendent.  This 
action  of  the  committee  certainly  surprised  me,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can 
be  no  stronger  inducement  for  our  teachers  to  take  a  full  course  of  study  and  in- 
struction than  to  ofier  to  make  the  diplomas  they  receive  of  some  tangible  use 
to  them. 

If  the  fact  that  nearly  every  state  tl\at  has  a  normal  school  does  this  same  thing, 
or  makes  the  diploma  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  state,  is  not  suflBcient  evi- 
dence that  such  a  provision  is  a  wise  one,  then  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  such  of 
your  readers  as  support  the  committee's  report  to  the  following  reasons  why  such  an 
article  should  be  incorporated  in  the  school-law,  viz :  Making  the  diplomas  of 
county  normal  schools  equal,  under  the  law,  in  the  county  where  they  are  located, 
to  a  first-grade  certificate  of  the  county  superintendent  acknowledges  that  our 
schools  do  what  the  law  says  they  were  created  for,  viz.,  '  to  qualify  persons  for 
teachers'. 

Now,  if  these  schools  are  not  doing  this,  they  are  not  answering  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  established.  The  law  under  which  county  normal  schools  can 
be  organized  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  county  board  of  education  of  five 
or  eight  persons,  who  are  to  hold  the  oflice  three  years,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  and  the  county  superintendent  are  members  ex  officio.  This 
board  fixes  the  required  qualifications  for  entering  the  school,  prepares  or  passes 
upon  the  course  of  study,  fixes  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  graduating,  con- 
ducts all  the  examinations,  passes  upon  who  shall  receive  diplomas,  and  finally  de- 
termines who  is  entitled  to  a  first-grade  certificate.  Thus  the  county  superintend- 
ent not  only  has  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  applicant  for  a  certificate  for  only 
a  few  hours,  but,  by  being  a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  has  a  voice  in  all 
the  examinations,  in  directing  as  to  what  shall  be  taught  and  how  it  shall  be  done, 

—  in  adopting  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  school  as  shall  put  him  in  possess- 
ion of  the  whole  character  and  habits  of  each  pupil.  Now  this  is  impossible  for 
him  to  have  under  the  present  system  of  advertising  for  teachers  and  giving  them 
an  examinations  of  a  few  hours,  and  then,  if  they  answer  some  Go  to  75  per  cent, 
of  ten  questions  on  any  given  subject,  the  superintendent  fixes  his  name  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualifications  which,  under  the  law,  puts  the  applicant  in  charge  of  a 
school  upon  which  he  is  to  leave  an  undying  impression.  Now  what  that  impress- 
ion is  to  be,  can  the  superintendent  tell  ? 

Very  many  pupils  enter  these  schools  now  with  a  view  of  remaining  just  long 
enough  to  obtain  a  certificate :  they  leave  the  various  classes,  from  the  juniors  to 
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the  seniors — and  the  very  poorest  in  the  class  too  —  even  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  systematic  mental  development  and  very  little  of  the  sub- 
jects required  to  be  taught, —  and  they  obtain  certificates  to  teach  from  superintend- 
ents, in  the  face  of  all  this  ignorance. 

Let  the  board  of  education  feel  that  the  reputation  of  the  schools  depends  upon 
the  skill  and  ability  of  each  of  the  graduates  as  exhibited  in  the  schools  of  the 
county ;  that 't  was  by  their  authority  that  these  teachers  were  acknowledged  or 
recognized  as  qualified  to  teach ;  then  each  member  would  have  an  increased  in- 
terest, and  the  acts  of  the  board  of  instructors  would  be  more  faithfully  scrutin- 
ized. There  would  be  more  care  exercised  in  prescribing  a  course  of  study,  and 
more  of  the  responsibilities  would  be  assumed  by  the  board  in  determining  how 
well  and  thoroughly  each  student  had  mastered  the  course  of  study,  before  grant- 
ing him  a  diploma. 

There  must  be  cooperation  in  both  labor  and  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
and  the  board  of  instructors,  in  order  to  promote  a  healthy  estimate  of  the  import- 
ance and  the  mission  of  a  normal  school.  Now,  until  there  is  such  a  state  of 
things  brought  about,  normal  schools  are  to  be  as  they  have  been  —  objects  of 
jealousy. 

The  time  now  is  when  it  is  demanded  that  the  instructors  of  our  youth  should 
possess  other  qualifications  than  those  that  can  be  brought  out  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  examinations.  They  should  know  something  of  that  upon  which  they 
are  to  operate,  as  well  as  that  which  is  used  as  a  means.  They  should  not  only 
know  both  that  upon  and  with  which  they  are  to  operate,  but  they  should  be 
skilled  in  the  operation.  There  is  systematic  work  to  be  done ;  and  who  is  better 
qualified  to  do  this  work  than  those  who  have  spent  a  term  of  years  as  appren- 
tices under  the  direction  of  skilled  instructors  ? 

We  believe  that  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Superintendent  being 
a  member,  should  be  the  judge  of  what  should  constitute  a  competent  course  of 
instruction  for  a  well-disciplined  teacher,  and  also  of  the  hoio  well  the  student  has 
comprehended  his  course. 

As  to  the  'jealousies  of  other  institutions',  let  them  have  the  same  privileges 
when  they  establish  the  same  course  and  put  their  pupils  under  the  examination  of 
the  same  board. 

Our  normal  schools  should  be  professional ;  and  the  sooner  the  law  acknowledg- 
es them  to  be  so,  and  the  superintendent  and  those  who  have  them  in  charge  see 
to  it  that  they  answer  the  end  for  which  they  were  instituted,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  schools  of  the  state.  D.  S.  Wentworth. 

Englewood,  January,  18T2. 

Graded  Course  for  Country  Schools. —  We  give  below  the  course  of  study 
prepared  by  Superintendent  Ethridge,  of  Bureau  county,  for  the  use  of  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  that  county.  It  is  published  with  explanations  and  suggestions  for 
each  grade,  and  with  a  blank  form  of  a  certificate  of  adoption  to  be  filled  by  the 
directors  of  the  different  districts,  and  a  request  that  the  teacher  conform  to  this 
course  as  rigidly  as  possible ;  also  a  blank  for  the  text-books  selected  for  the  school. 
We  have  before  us,  likewise,  a  course  of  seven  grades  prepared  by  Superintendent 
Black,  of  Adams  county,  which  we  may  present  at  another  time.  We  believe  that 
these  are  efforts  put  forth  in  the  right  direction.  One  of  the  vital  educational 
questions  of  the  day  is  how  to  improve  the  work  of  our  district  schools,  and  the 
first  step  in  that  improvement  must  be  a  proper  grading  of  those  schools.  Music 
and  Drawing,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  course,  are  to  be  taught  as  general 
exercises,  and  Morals  and  Manners,  also,  it  is  expected,  will  receive  due  attention. 
Some  may  think  that  too  much  is  attempted  here ;  but  that  can  best  be  determined 
by  trying  it  in  the  schools.  Mr.  Ethridge  well  says  in  his  remarks  upon  the  pro- 
posed course  that  "the  old  way  is  bad  enough,  and  any  thing  which  tends  to  order 
in  school  work  deserves  a  patient  and  persevering  trial." 

VOL.  xvni. — 8. 
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FinST  GRADE. 

Reading. —  Fourth  Rciukr.  Writing. —  "Writing  by  copy,  with  pen,  continued. 
Spelling. —  Rules  of  Orthography  and  application  of  the  same  in  spelling  exercises 

—  oral  and  written.  Phonic*. —  Phonic  Analysis  continued  —  oral  and  written. 
Numbers. —  Percentage  and  its  application.s.  Ratio  and  Proportion.  Involution 
and  Evolution.  Mensuration.  Analysis  of  problems  continued.  Geography. — 
Geography  continued,  with  Map  Drawing.  Grammar. —  Some  good  text-book  in 
Grammar  thoroughly  studied.    Letter  AVriting  and  Business  Instrument.    History. 

—  History  of  the  United  States.  Government. — Analysis  of  Constitution  of  United 
States  and  of  Civil  Government  generally. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Reading. —  Third  Reader.  Use  of  Dictionary.  Writing. — Writing  with  pen 
continued.  Spelling. — All  words  used.  Abbreviations  learned.  Phonics. —  Same 
as  previous  grade.  Objects.  Numbers. —  Properties  of  Numbers.  Fractions 
and  Compound  Numbers.  Review  work  of  former  grades.  Analysis  of  prob- 
lems—  oral  and  written.  Geography. —  Fini.sh  the  Geography  of  United  States, 
and  take  North  and  South  America.  Map  Drawing.  Language. —  Formation  of 
Plurals  and  Posscssives.  Language  drill  of  former  grades  continued.  Compound 
and  Complex  sentences.  Much  practice  in  copying  and  writing  abstracts.  Let- 
ter Writing. 

THIRD   GRjVDE. 

Reading. —  Second  Reader.  Use  of  the  Dictionary  for  definitions.  Writing. — 
Begin  to  write  with  a  pen.  Teach  the  forms  of  the  Capitals.  Spelling. —  All 
words  used  in  lessons — both  oral  and  written.  Phonics. —  U.se  of  Dictionary  in 
preparing  written  exercises  in  phonic  analysis.  Spell  by  sound  all  words  of  diffi- 
cult pronunciation.  Objects. —  Continue  the  study  of  objects,  extending  the  sub- 
jects to  the  outlines  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Numbers. —  Written  and  oral 
work  in  Multiplication  and  Division.  Tables  of  Compound  Numbers.  Analysis 
of  problems  —  oral  and  written.  Constant  review  and  drill  on  work  of  previous 
grades,  especially  in  rapid  additions.  Geography.  —  Directions  and  Distance. 
Definitions.  Maps  of  school-room  and  school-grounds.  Geography  of  Township, 
County,  and  State.  United  States  begun.  Language. —  Langiiage  lessons.  Parts 
of  Speech  and  simple  sentences.  Use  of  Capital  Letters.  Drill  of  former  grades 
continued. 

FOtTRXn  GRADE. 

Reading. —  First  Reader.  Names  and  uses  of  marks  at  the  close  of  sentences. 
Writing. — Write  in  script  selections  from  lessons  read,  and  begin  to  use  lead  pen- 
cils. Spelling. —  Oral  and  written  —  embracing  all  words  read,  and  the  names  of 
common  objects.  Phonics. —  Spell  by  sound  all  words  read.  Objects. —  Continue 
the  study  of  objects.  Numbers. —  Multiplication  and  Division  tables.  Writing 
numbers  in  Arabic  and  Roman.  Written  and  oral  work  in  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion. Analysis  of  simple  problems — both  written  and  oral.  Language. —  Con- 
tinue to  correct  the  errors  and  extend  the  vocabulary  of  the  children.  Construc- 
tion of  simple  sentences. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

Reading. —  Primer.  Writing. — Write  on  slate  and  blackboard,  when  convenient, 
selections  from  the  lessons  read.  Spelling. —  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  spelling, 
embracing  all  words  read.  Phonics. —  Spell  by  sound  all  words  read,  except  the 
most  diflScult.  Objects. —  Familiar  lessons  on  common  objects,  such  as  things  in  the 
school-room,  domestic  utensils,  domestic  animals,  etc.  Numbers.  —  Addition  and 
Subtraction  tables.  Writing  in  Arabic  to  1,000,000;  in  Roman  to  D.  Counting 
by  2's,  3's,  4's,  5's,  etc.,  forward  and  backward.  Adding  columns  of  figures. 
Language. —  Special  attention  to  the  correction  of  faults  in  language,  and  to  extend- 
ing the  vocabulary',  and  improving  the  powers  of  expression. 
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SIXTH  GRADE. 

Beading.— Words  on  Primary  Charts.  Printing. — All  words  read.  Spelling. — 
Orally,  all  words  read.  PJwnics. —  Spell  by  sound  the  simplest  words  read.  Ob- 
jects.—  Familiar  talks  about  common  objects,  pictures  on  Charts,  etc.  Numbers. — 
Counting  forward  and  backward  to  one  hundred.  Writing  numbers  in  Arabic  to 
1,000,  and  in  Roman  to  L.  Language. —  Correct  all  errors  in  the  use  of  language. 
No  pains  should  be  spared  in  improving  the  powers  of  expression.  Special  care 
should  be  used  to  avoid  unnatural  tones  in  reading  and  reciting.  Writing. —  Just 
before  leaving  this  grade  the  children  should  be  taught  to  make  the  small  script 
letters. 

Written  Work. — If  a  teacher  wishes  to  test  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of 
the  work  which  his  class  has  been  doing,  we  know  of  nothing  better  than  a  writ- 
ten examination.  In  the  oral  recitation  it  often  happens  that  the  one  who  acquits 
himself  the  best  is  not  the  one  who  has  the  best  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Self- 
confidence,  a  natural  readiness  of  speech,  quickness  in  taking  a  hint  from  a  word, 
look  or  movement  of  the  teacher  or  class,  often  enable  a  quite  inferior  scholar  to 
make  ^  very  creditable  appearance  in  the  oral  recitation.  But  prepare  a  list  of 
questions,  being  careful  to  make  them  definite  and  unambiguous,  and  let  the  pupil 
take  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  write  his  answers  without  hint  or  suggestion  from 
any  source,  and  you  have  the  data  for  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  his  standing. 
Such  exercises  will  also,  not  unfrequently,  serve  the  purpose  of  revealing  to  the 
teacher  the  weak  points  in  his  own  methods  of  instruction.  Subjects  which  he 
supposed  had  been  rendered  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible  are  often  found  to  be 
entirely  unknown,  or  at  best  very  dim  and  misty,  in  the  pupil's  mind.  Try  it, 
fellow  teachers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  relying  solely  upon  oral  recitation, 
and,  our  word  for  it,  the  result  will  astonish  both  yourselves  and  your  pupils. 

Educational  Journals. — With  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  several  of  our 
exchanges  come  to  us  in  new  and  improved  appearance.  The  Massachusetts 
Tecuher  comes  with  paper,  cover  and  type  improved.  But  it  is  no  longer  the 
Massachusetts  Teacher.  It  has  burst  all  bonds,  scorned  all  limitations,  and  appears 
without  qualification  as  Tlie  Teacher.  This  is  perhaps  appropriate  for  a  journal 
published  at  the  Hub  of  the  universe,  but  we  of  the  West  are  more  modest.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  it  will  always  be  a  welcome  visitor The 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  a  duplicate  of  which  appears  each  month  as  the  Nation- 
al Teacher,  has  also  taken  to  itself  a  new  cover.  Mr.  E.  E.  White,  the  editor  and 
publisher,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  educational  men  of  the  country,  and 
his  Monthly  is  justly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  leading  educational  journals. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  edited  by  Superintend- 
ent Wickersham.  We  congratulate  him  and  his  readers  upon  the  new  and  beau- 
tiful type  in  which  his  Journal  greets  its  friends  with  the  new  year.  When  he 
acknowledges  that  for  some  time  he  has  not  liked  the  look  of  the  Journal's  pages, 
we  can  very  easily  give  full  credence  to  his  frank  confession.  We  shall  read  it 
with  increased  pleasure  and  interest  in  its  clear,  new  dress The  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation of  St.  Louis  has  assumed  a  more  ambitious  title,  and  is  henceforth  to  be 

known  as  the  American  Journal  of  Education The  Mississippi  Educational 

Journal,  which  was  started  a  year  ago,  and  then  suspended  for  several  months,  has 
been  revived  by  H.  R.  Pease,  State  Superintendent.  It  is,  in  appearance,  one  of 
the  neatest  journals  we  receive. 
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•J.  L.  Pickard. 

Peoria 

J.  E.  Dow. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Wm.  H.  "Wiley. 

Danville 

J.  G.  Shedd. 

Macomb 

M.  Andrews. 

Centralia 

J.  N.  HoUoway. 

Princeton 

C.  P.  Snow. 

Dixon 

E.  C.  Smith. 

Mattoon 

J.  H.  Thompson. 

Cyrus  Cook. 

Henry 

J.  S.  McClung. 

Lexington 

Dan'l  J.  Poor. 

De  Kalb 

Etta  S.  Dunbar. 

Effingham  

Owen  Scott,  v 

Maroii     .  . 

E.  Philbrook. 

Lyndon 

O.  M.  Crary. 

Creston 

P.  R.  Walker. 

West  and  South  Rockford 

Shelbyville 

}J.  H.  Blodgett  and 
(O.  F.Barbour. 
Jephthah  Hobbs. 

A.  C.  Bloomer. 

Rushville 

John  M.  Coyner. 

EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — Mr.  A.  C.  Calkins  was,  by  the  council,  chosen  School  Inspector,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Barker,  of  the  Fourth  Ward,  who  resigned  on  account  of  change  of 

residence As  a  substitute  for  the  institutes,  Mr.  Pickard  has  the  teachers  of 

sundry  grades,  at  his  discretion,  dismiss  school  for  an  afternoon  to  meet  him  for 
the  purposes  ordinarily  effected  by  the  other  gatherings.  The  teachers  of  fifth 
grade  were  called  last  month  (Dec),  and  those  of  the  tenth  for  January. , .  .At  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Dec.  19th,  measures  were  taken  to  have 

suspended  studies  resumed.     German  is  one  of  these The  High  School  is  still 

kept  out  of  its  rooms,  using  only  the  upper  story  of  its  building,  but  with  hopes 
of  getting  possession  of  the  whole  house  by  Feb.  1st. . .  .The  following  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  about  rules :  ''Resolved,  That  the  princi- 
pals of  schools  are  hereby  strictly  prohibited  from  presenting  or  enforcing  any 
rule  in  relation  to  the  management  of  their  respective  schools  other  than  such 
rules  as  have  been  adopted  by  this  board."    That  rule  is  one  that  means  either  too 

much  or  too  little,  unless  interpreted In  the  meeting  of  principals  on  Jan.  13th, 

the  subject  of  the  day  was  The  Duties  of  Principals.  Mr.  Sabin  led  off  the  dis- 
cussion, making  these  and  some  other  points:  (1)  To  know  thoroughly  the  teach- 
ing ability  of  each  of  his  subordinates,  by  his  personal  observation.  (2)  To  have 
charge  of  the  discipline  and  moral  condition  of  the  school.  (3)  To  grade  the 
school  by  placing  new  pupils,  and  by  examining  for  advancement,  both  by  written 
and  by  oral  examinations.  (4)  To  know  the  programmes  of  all  the  teachers,  and 
to  see  that  they  are  duly  observed.    (5)  To  teach :  to  show  himself  a  model  teacher 
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in  every  grade,  room,  and  class.  (6)  To  read  so  as  to  keep  pace  witli  the  progress 
of  science,  to  know  the  standard  and  current  literature,  and  to  improve  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  In  the  further  discussion,  the  rules  of  the  board  were  commented  on 
as  being  often  made  in  general  form  to  meet  special  cases,  and  thus  depriving  the 
principal  of  his  proper  discretionary  power.  For  instance,  he  is  required  to  spend 
one  third  of  his  time  in  'instruction',  which,  when  the  rule  was  passed,  meant 
teaching  a  class ;  and  it  is  so  understood  by  many  still.  However  pressing  other 
duties,  and  however  little  needed  this  special  work  may  be,  the  principal  is  bound 
to  observe  the  rule.,  Mr.  Pickard  endeavored  to  show  that  the  rule  is  not  so  un- 
yielding, and  to  make  it  reasonable  by  interpretation.  Others  urged  that  they 
have  no  discretion  to  interpret  the  rule  otherwise  than  as  it  stands :  that  it^was 
made,  probably,  to  meet  the  case  of  some  principal  who  was  supposed  to  neglect 
that  duty.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  properly  a  principal  is  one  who  shall  shape  and 
direct  the  internal  affairs  of  his  school ;  if  he  has  not  this  duty  and  privilege,  he 
merely  runs  a  machine  and  keeps  it  oiled.  Too  many  and  too  precise  rules  limit 
proper  discretion  and  destroy  the  best  usefulness  of  the  principal.  Mr.  Mahoney 
said  that  it  gives  enthusiasm  to  a  school  to  have  the  principal  teach :  but  that  his 
work  is  best  spent  upon  the  highest  class.  He  should  avoid  much  interference 
with  his  subordinates :  much  poking  puts  out  the  fire.  The  subject  was  continued 
for  next  month.  w. 

Ceccllicothe.— The  schools  of  this  place  are  under  the  supervision  of  Mr,  D. 
H.  Pingrey,  formerly  principal  of  the  Farmington  schools.  They  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  are  giving  general  satisfaction.  The  number  enrolled  in  the  High 
School  is  sixty-five ;  daily  attendance,  sixty.  During  the  holidays  two  successful 
literary  entertainments  were  given  by  the  High  School.  The  proceeds  were  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  philosophical  apparatus  for  the  school.  Nine  pupils  are 
fitting  for  college. 

Pekik. — The  schools  of  this  city,  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  George 
Colvin,  are  fast  improving.  809  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  There 
are  four  school-buildings,  the  main  one  a  fine  brick,  erected  a  few  years  ago  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000.  Of  the  fifteen  teachers  employed,  three  are  males,  one  of  whom 
gives  instruction  in  German.  The  course  of  study  in  the  different  grades  is  the 
same  as  that  adopted  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago.  The  coiarse  for  the  high 
school,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  G.  W.  Mason,  of  Normal,  is  fully  established, 
and  every  thing  is  working  harmoniously.  The  first  class,  of  twelve,  will  gradu- 
ate one  year  from  next  June.  Pekin  in  the  past  has  some  times  been  unfortunate 
m  her  endeavors  to  place  her  public  schools  on  a  good  foundation :  we  therefore 
congratulate  her  all  the  more  heartily  for  the  brighter  prospect  that  seems  now  to 
be  opening  for  her. 

Clay  County. —  The  Clay  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Xenia,  Monday, 
Dec.  13th,  and  continued  in  session  until  Friday  evening.  Seventy  teachers  were 
in  attendance.  The  daily  exercises  were  engaged  in  by  all  with  spirit,  and  much 
interest  was  manifested  throughout  the  session.  On  Monday  evening  a  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Murray,  the  County  Superintendent.  Tuesday  evening 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lanning,  of  Clay  City,  and  Dr.  Warren,  of  Flora,  lectured :  the  former 
upon  T/ie  teaclier's  profession  and  responsibility;  the  latter  upon  I  want  to  knoio. 
Wednesday  evening  was  occupied  with  exercises  in  singing,  declamation,  and  the 
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reading  of  essays  and  selections  by  the  different  teachers.  Thursday  evening  the 
female-suffrage  question  was  debated ;  and  Friday  evening  a  concert  was  given  by 
the  teachers  and  others,  assisted  by  the  Xenia  String  Band.  On  the  first  days  of 
the  institute  the  weather  was  bad ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  tlie  meeting  was  a 
pleasant  one,  and  it  is  believed  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 

Cumberland  County.  —  Superintendent  Lake  held  an  institute  at  Majority 
Point,  beginning  December  27th  and  continuing  three  days.  It  was  well  attended 
and  highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and  the  citizens  who  were  present.  Prof. 
G.  Thompson,  of  Mattoon,  Owen  Scott,  Principal  of  the  Effingham  schools,  and 
Prof.  Watson,  were  present  by  invitation,  and  rendered  valuable  aid  in  the 
exercises. 

Lake  County. —  The  teachers  of  Lake  county  had  a  very  pleasant  reunion,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  at  Libertyville.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  a  permanent 
organization  effected,  under  the  name  of '  The  Lake  County  Teachers'  Association '. 
Charles  G.  Tarbell,  of  Wauconda,  the  County  Superintendent,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. The  plan  being  to  hold  a  meeting  every  two  weeks  in  one  part  or  another 
of  the  county,  five  districts  were  formed  and  a  Vice-President  was  elected  for  each 
district.  These  officers  are  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  meetings  of  the 
association  in  their  respective  districts,  and  to  preside  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the 
President,  Low,  of  Wauconda,  Holcomb,  of  Libertyville,  Garman,  of  Lake  For- 
est, Whitney,  of  Waukegan,  and  Merchant,  of  Antioch,  were  chosen.  Miss  Har- 
wood,  of  Forksville,  is  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Moore,  of  the  same  place.  Treasurer. . . . 
For  the  first  meeting,  forty-three  persons  in  attendance  was  a  much  larger  number 
than  was  expected.  The  interest  manifested  was  very  encouraging.  The  exercises 
were  in  Notation  and  Numeration,  led  by  Mr.  Moore ;  Arithmetic,  by  Superintend- 
ent Tarbell ;  Reading,  by  Miss  Harwood ;  and  Natural  History,  by  Mr.  Garman. 
Miss  Harwood  made  up  a  class  from  the  teachers  present  to  illustrate  her  method 
of  training  the  little  folk.  The  excellence  of  the  reading  of  the  instructor  added 
a  great  deal  to  the  interest  of  the  exercises.  All  were  ready  in  the  discussions.  A 
lecture  by  the  Superintendent  occupied  the  evening There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  popularity  of  the  meetings  of  the  association,  or  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  great  deal  of  good  by  their  means.  A  series  of  meetings  once  in  two 
weeks  during  the  winter  and  spring  is  to  be  supplemented  by  a  session  of  a  week  in 
vacation.  The  object  in  having  the  meetings  so  often  is  to  bring  about  unanimity 
and  sociability  among  the  teachers.    They  will  be  able  to  put  in  practice  the  new 

ideas  they  get  at  one  meeting  and  prepare  to  attend  the  next  for  more Holcomb, 

of  Normal,  teaches  in  Libertyville.  His  patrons  and  pupils  speak  only  good  of 
him.  *  *  * 

Mason  County. — The  fifth  annual  Teachers'  Institute  of  Mason  county  was 
held  at  Havana,  commencing  the  20th  of  December,  and  continuing  three  days. 
This  meeting  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  the  attendance  was  large.  We  employ  126  teachers  in  tlie  county ;  90  of 
that  number  were  present.  A  part  of  the  exercises  were  conducted  by  Profs. 
Hewett,  of  Normal,  and  Wilson,  of  Washington,  Illinois.  Prof  Hewett  delivered 
lectures  on  the  second  and  third  evenings  of  the  meeting,  to  large  and  attentive 
audiences.  Music  was  conducted  by  Prof  Wilson,  with  marked  ability.  Our 
teachers  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  exercises,  and  acquitted  themselves  credit- 
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ably.    We  think  that  Masou  county  can  boast  of  as  good  a  corps  of  teachers  as 
any  county  in  the  state.  Superintendent. 

McLean  County. —  Superintendent  Hull  has  been  holding  a  series  of  teachers' 
institutes  at  different  places  in  his  county.  The  same  plan  was  adopted  last  year, 
with  very  gratifying  results.  Each  of  the  institutes  continues  tliree  days.  The 
first  was  held  at  Lcroy,  beginning  Dec.  20th ;  the  second  at  Towanda,  beginning 
January  3d;  and  the  third  at  Shirley,  beginning  January  17th.  From  60  to  70 
teachers  have  been  present  at  each  of  these  institutes,  and  most  of  the  exercises 
have  been  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  county.  Assistance  has  also  been  ren- 
dered by  different  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  University,  not  only  in 
drill  exercises  before  the  institute,  but  also  in  evening  lectures.  The  meetings 
have  been  considered  highly  successful  and  profitable. 

Mercer  County. — The  teachers  of  Mercer  held  an  institute  at  Aledo  the  last 
three  days  of  the  week  before  Christmas.  Superintendent  Livingston  presided, 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Dixon  acted  as  Secretary.  Prof  Standish  was  present  and  took  the 
lead  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  institute,  and  on  Thursday  evening  lectured 
upon  the  Eccentricities  of  Literary  Men.  Thursday  and  Friday  were  devoted  to 
exercises  in  Grammar,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Orthography,  Vocal  Music, 
Beading,  Orthoepy,  and  to  discussions  of  these  subjects.  A  discussion  was  also  had 
upon  8chx)ol  Government.  Friday  evening  Pres.  Edwards  lectured  very  acceptably 
to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  on  The  Causes  of  Failure  among  Teachers. 
Saturday  was  given  to  Primary  Reading,  answering  of  queries,  and  miscellaneous 
business.  A  poem  was  read  by  Miss  F.  Gilmer,  an  essay  on  Punctuation  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Atwater,  and  one  entitled  More  Light  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Burns.  About  eighty 
teachers  were  present,  nearly  all  of  whom  took  an  active  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  seemed  to  derive  enjoyment  and  profit  therefrom.  The  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  no  more  really  useful  session  was  ever  held  in  Mercer  county. 
After  passing  the  usual  resolutions,  the  institute  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  County  Superintendent. 

Putnam  County. — The  Putnam  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Gran- 
ville, Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Dec.  7th,  8th  and  9th :  President,  A.  W. 
Durley,  County  Superintendent ;  Secretary,  A.  H.  Fisher.  Arithmetic,  Grammar 
and  Reading  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  institute.  Messrs.  Hague 
and  Deihl  presented  their  methods  of  teaching  Grammar;  Miss  McCord  conducted 
a  class  exercise  in  Fractional  Numbers;  and  Miss  Neal,  of  Granville,  organized  a 
class  and  showed  her  method  of  giving  Primary  Instruction  in  Beading.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Tonica,  discussed  the  subject  of  Beading,  giving  the  following  as  the 
three  principal  things  required  :  first,  to  be  able  to  call  the  words  readily ;  second, 
to  understand  what  they  mean ;  and  third,  to  express  them  so  that  others  may  un- 
derstand them.  Prof.  Metcalf,  of  the  Normal  University,  was  present  and  assisted 
in  the  exercises,  and  lectured  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings.  Col.  Gray,  of 
Chicago,  also  rendered  valuable  aid.  In  addition  to  the  usual  resolutions,  one  was 
passed  declaring  their  purpose  to  meet  every  alternate  Saturday,  or  as  often  as 
practicable,  at  Hennepin,  Granville,  Magnolia,  and  Snachwine. 

Sangamon  County  Institute  met  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Springfield,  on 
Monday,  the  18th  of  December,  and  continued  five  days.    The  programme  of  ex- 
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ercises  was  closely  adhered  to,  the  places  of  those  teachers  who  were  absent  being 
supplied  by  others  in  attendance.  The  interest  continued  unabated  till  the  close, 
and  much  good  work  was  done.  The  number  of  teachers  present  was  167,  and 
107  certificates  of  attendance  were  granted.  Prof  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  State  Normal, 
gave  some  very  fine  exercises  in  Phonic  Analysis,  History,  Geography,  and  his 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching.  Prof  B.  F.  Conner  conducted  most  of  the  exercises 
in  Arithmetic,  Prof  R.  B.  McIIhany  in  Beading.  J.  N.  Patrick  assisted  in  Gram- 
mar. Penmanship  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Wilcutt,  of  Springfield.  J.  M.  Williams,  of 
Pleasant  Plains,  introduced  a  class  in  Fundamental  Rules  of  Arithmetic.  The  ex- 
ercise was  good.  Essays  were  read  by  Miss  Olie  Stephens,  Mrs.  R.  B.  McIIhany, 
James  M.  Williams,  and  Rev.  T.  T.  Holton.  Oration  by  R.  W.  Barger.  Prof  R. 
B.  McIIhany  lectured  on  Tuesday  evening:  subject  —  Our  Profession.  At  the 
close  of  the  institute  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  institute  be.  and  the  same  are  hereby,  tendered  to  War- 
ren Burgett,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  President  of  this  institute,  for  the 
uniform  kindness  and  dignity  -with  which  he  has  presided  over  this  and  the  preceding  con- 
vention. "We  recognize  him  as  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  and  well  worthy  the  confidence 
which  the  people  of  Sangamon  county  reposed  in  him  when  placing  him  in  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent. 

Dramatic  Reading  by  Prof  Fethers,  on  Thursday  evening,  was  excellent. 

J.  M.  Williams,  Corresponding  Sec. 

White  County. — An  institute  was  held  in  this  county  January  2d,  3d  and  4th. 
Fifty-one  teachers  were  present.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  I. 
McClintock,  County  Superintendent,  with  a  liitle  home  assistance.  There  are 
many  evidences  of  an  increasing  interest  in  educational  matters  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state. 

Items. — Will  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Wilmington,  Monday,  Nov.  13, 
and  continued  in  session  until  Friday  evening.  D.  S.  Wentworth,  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  Prof  Hamill,  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  and  President 
Edwards  and  Prof  Metcalf,  of  Normal,  were  present  from  abroad  and  rendered 
assistance. . . .  A  successful  institute  was  held  by  the  Stark  County  teachers  at  Tou- 
lon, beginning  the  15th  of  November.  An  amusing  feature  of  the  evening  socia- 
ble was  the  forming  of  an  old-fashioned  spelling-school.  The  Committee  on 
Spelling  in  the  institute  reported  the  total  number  of  words  spelled  1120 ;  number 
missed,  314,  or  35  per  cent. ;  highest  missed  by  any  one,  63  per  cent. ;  lowest,  10 

per  cent One  of  the  best  institutes  ever  held  in  Marshall  County  met  at  Lacon 

the  last  week  of  November.  About  one  hundred  were  in  attendance.  Mr.  Bolt- 
wood,  of  Princeton,  and  Prof  Cook,  of  Normal,  were  present  to  assist.  There  is 
a  general  waking-up  among  the  teachers  in  this  county. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Massachusetts. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts 
are  in  favor  of  compulsory  attendance.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation, the  following  resolution  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice : 

Resolved,  By  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  that  a  law  should  be  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  compelling  the  attendance  of  every  child,  at  least 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  years,  upon  some  school  during  the  entire  period  for 
which  the  town  is  required  to  maintain  public  schools. 

Missouri. — A  derangement  of  trains  prevented  attendance  upon  the  late  meet- 
ing of  our  own  State  Association,  and  afforded  us  the  pleasure  of  a  few  hours' 
longer  visit  with  our  professional  brethren  of  Missouri.    We  found  them  in  ses- 
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sion  at  Chillicothe,  in  numbers  about  equal  to  our  own  meetings.  With  features 
showing  less  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  study  and  more  of  that  of  the  prairie,  yet 
betraying  the  same  intense  earnestness  which  every  where  characterizes  western 
life,  they  so  much  resemble  the  profession  in  Illinois  that  one  is  not  long  in  feeling 
acquainted  with  them.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  so  many  of  them  of 
Illinois  antecedents.  To  begin  with,  the  President,  Prof  George  P.  Beard,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Warrensburg,  is  carrying  out  the  normal  ideas 
received  at  our  Normal  University.  Prof  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Kirksville,  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  this  state,  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Mathematical  Department  of  the  Teacher.  The  readers  of  the 
Teacher  will  remember  the  pointed  arguments  against  the  Marking  System,  by 
D.  S.  Morrison,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Chester,  Illinois,  now  in 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Cape  Girardeau.  We  remember  first  meeting  Prof  An- 
gell,  of  the  Warrensburg  school,  at  an  institute  in  Cook  county,  during  the  days 
of  our  old  friend  J.  F.  Eberhart.  The  programme  covered  three  days  and  a  half 
of  hard  work,  and  was  carried  out  with  notably  few  failures.  The  papers  were 
generally  of  sensible  length,  to  the  point,  and  well  presented.  In  the  discussions 
not  a  single  member  used  his  whole  time,  yet  all  the  important  questions  con- 
nected with  a  subject  were  generally  presented,  frequently  with  a  good  deal  of 
force.  On  the  whole,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  very  much  of  the  recent  wonderful 
progress  of  Missouri  in  education  is  due  to  the  earnestness  and  hard  work  of  her 
teachers.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Association  will  be  held  at  Hannibal ; 
and  if  any  teachers  of  this  state  conclude  to  attend,  they  may  be  assured  of  a 
hearty  welcome  from  their  brethren  across  the  Mississippi.  w. 

New  York. —  From  a  paper  read  at  the  last  convention  of  the  New- York  State 
Teachers'  Association  by  the  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  and  published  in  the 
American  Educational  Monthly,  we  gather  the  following  interesting  facts :  The 
number  of  children  in  that  state  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1870,  was  1,480,761,  and  of  these  there  attended  the  public  schools,  for 
the  year  closing  on  that  day,  1,026,447.  The  average  length  of  time  each  pupil 
attended  school  was  nearly  four  months.  The  number  of  children  who  attended 
public  schools  some  portion  of  the  year  is  larger  than  the  entire  number  of  children 
in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17  years.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  upon  all  classes  of  schools,  public  and  private,  is  1,192,099,  or  more 
than  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  children  in  the  state  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  21  years.  The  attendance  at  normal  schools  of  persons  pledged  to  '  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state'  was — in  1860,  381 ;  in  1870,  1,921.  Within  the 
last  four  years  the  average  annual  salary  of  teachers  has  increased  28  per  cent. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(*)  The  New  American  Series  of  Readers  consists  of  five  books.    They  are  well 

bound,  the  paper  is  good  and  strong,  the  type  clear.    We  believe  the  series  is  what 

it  claims  to  be,  the  cheapest  published  in  America  —  the  entire  set  of  books  costing 

but  two  dollars  and  a  half    The  selections,  too,  of  the  higher  books  of  the  series 


{})  The  New  Ameeican  Eeadeks.    By  Sargent  and  May.    E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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are  excellent,  being  generally  taken  from  standard  authors  of  real  merit.  We  are 
glad  to  find  in  them  few  extracts  from  the  flashy,  ephemeral  productions  of  the 
sensational  magazine-  and  story -writers  of  the  day.  "We  have  observed  a  few  ty- 
pographical errors ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  second  line,  26th  page,  where  the  omiss- 
ion of  the  little  word  'not'  entirely  changes  the  sense.  These  will  probably  bo 
corrected  in  a  futui-e  edition.  The  first  book  of  the  series  is,  we  think,  decidedly 
faulty.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  it  is  the  most  important  of  the 
whole  set.  The  attempt  to  construct  sentences  from  words  containing  not  more 
than  two  letters  each,  which  plan  is  continued,  with  scarcely  any  variation,  through 
the  first  fourteen  lessons,  has  filled  those  first  lessons  with  unmeaning  jargon. 
Such  sentences,  if  they  can  be  called  sentences,  as  "O  go  or  I  go  ox,"  "Ho,  ho! 
Go  up,  go  on,  go  so,"  and  "To  it  do  so,  as  I  to  it  do,"  can  certainly  convey  very 
little  meaning  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  We  supposed  that  such  reading-lessons 
for  beginners  had  long  since  been  numbered  with  the  things  that  were.  The  idea 
first,  the  expression  of  it  afterward,  is  a  good  rule  to  be  observed  in  preparing  a 
reading-book  for  learners. 

C)  This  is  a  volume  of  300  pages,  designed  as  a  text-book  for  use  in  schools.  Its 
aim  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  astronomy,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  sciences.  Unlike  many  of  our  school-books,  this  has  been  prepared  by 
one  thoroughly  competent  to  perform  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken.  The 
arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  is  in  some  respects  peculiar,  the  stars  being  con- 
sidered first,  then  the  sun  and  planets,  while  the  apparent  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  reserved  for  a  later  chapter.  The  author  has  given  the  fruit 
of  the  most  recent  astronomical  researches.  Spectrum-analysis  and  the  relations 
of  that  wonderful  instrument,  the  spectroscope,  are  fully  discussed.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  clear  and  vigorous.  It  is  one  of  the  few  text-books  for  schools  which 
will  be  found  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The  analysis  of  the  subjects  is 
clear,  the  type  and  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  page  is  attractive.  The'  American 
editor  has  revised  the  work  with  a  view  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  our  schools. 
To  this  end  he  "  has  added  questions  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  examiner  and 
to  furnish  the  student  with  a  test  of  his  preparation."  We  confess  that  we  are  un- 
able to  perceive  any  advantage  either  to  the  teacher  or  the  pupil  in  these  questions 
at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

(')  Here  is  something  come,  or  on  the  way  at  last,  that  we  have  long  hoped  for, 
looked  and  waited  for,  and  almost  despaired  of;  viz.,  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  music  worthy  to  be  introduced  into  our  public  schools — a  course  that 
shall  teach  music  in  as  scientific,  systematic  and  thorough-going  a  manner  as  is  ap- 
plied to  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic.  Singing-books  in  plenty 
there  no  doubt  are,  for  Sunday  schools  or  public  schools ;  plenty,  almost,  as  dime 
novels,  and  requiring  nearly  as  high  a  grade  of  intellect  to  produce  them.  'Bells' 
and  'Chimes'  and  'Wreaths'  and  'Censers'  and  'Robins'  and '  Orioles'  and  'Kings' 
and  '  Queens'  swarm  like  the  frogs  in  Egypt, — and  such  dreary,  dreary  stuff!  such 


(»)  Elements  op  Asteonomy.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Xcw  York;  P. 
B.  Hulse,  Agent,  Chicago. 

(8)  The  National  Music  Course.  Primary  or  First  Music  Header;  Intermediate  Music 
Eeader;  Grammar -Scliool  Music  Reader:  Eigh-School  Music  Header,  By  Julius  Eich- 
berg,  J.  B.  Sharland,  L.  W.  Mason,  H.  E.  Holt,  Supervisors  of  Music  in  Public 
Schools  of  Boston,  Mass. 
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sentimental  slop !  To  use  the  vocal  organs  correctly  and  to  the  best  eflFect  in  sing- 
ing is  almost  as  important  and  serious  a  matter  as  in  reading.  The  very  best 
methods  should  be  followed,  the  best  style  chosen,  the  best  taste  cultivated,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  We  have  a  parallel  case  in  school  readers.  A  practical 
school-teacher,  of  experience  and  taste,  might  be  well  qualified  to  prepare  a  series 
of  readers,  making  his  selections  from  the  wide  range  of  English  literature ;  but 
no  one  that  we  ever  heard  of  has  yet  been  so  foolhardy  as  to  undertake  to  com- 
pose the  entire  matter  of  such  a  series  of  readers,  forgetful  of,  or,  rather,  assuming 
to  place  himself  above,  the  great  masters  of  English  prose  and  verse.  And  yet, 
lately,  in  examining  quite  a  variety  of  music-books  for  introduction  into  a  high 
school,  we  found  that,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  entire  contents  of  the  books 
—  exercises,  songs,  duos,  trios,  quartettes,  choruses,  anthems  —  every  thing — were 
'composed'  by  the  brilliant  genius  whose  name  in  large  type  ornamented  the  out- 
side cover, — by  this  genius  or  some  partner  of  his.  Fiddle-de-dee!  Why  should 
not  our  children's  taste  be  formed  by  introducing  them  to  the  best  music  as  well  as 
to  the  best  literature  ?  Or  shall  we  for  ever  discourage  and  dwarf  and  sicken  them 
with  the  inane  turn,  turn,  turns,  and  ting-a-ling-Ungs  of  presumptuous  mediocrity  ? 
Of  the  books  under  review,  the  first  two  only  are  yet  published;  but  they  come 
from  the  hands  of  such  accomplished  musicians  and  teachers,  the  result  and  fruit 
of  by  far  the  best  culture  and  experience  in  this  country  as  yet ;  and  they  have 
such  a  healthy,  robust  style  about  them ;  the  exercises  are  so  correct,  progressive 
and  admirable,  the  melodies  and  words  so  full  of  thought,  so  free  from  the  pre- 
vailing namby-pambyism,  that  we  welcome  them  most  heartily.  And  we  shall  be 
very  much  disappointed  if  the  introduction  of  this  course  do  not  go  far  toward  es- 
tablishing the  systematic  and  scientific  teaching  of  vocal  music  in  our  public 
schools  on  as  firm  and  durable  a  basis  as  any  other  branch  of  study.  s. 

(^)  We  like  this  new  course  in  German  very  well.  It  is  not  a  large  work,  but 
large  enough  and  full  enough  for  a  first  book.  In  fact,  its  excellence  as  a  text- 
book, to  us,  consists  in  the  rare  discrimination,  and  in  rejecting  a  great  deal  of  mat- 
ter— verbiage,  we  might  say — which  other  authors  have  not  had  the  nerve  to 
omit.  And  yet  the  substance  is  here  of  all  that  is  needed  to  acquire  a  good  start 
in  reading  and  speaking  German.  The  elements  of  the  grammar  are  well  brought 
out,  the  exercises  for  translation,  both  English  and  German,  are  carefully  chosen 
and  sufficient  in  number,  and  the  reading-exercises  at  the  end  of  the  book  consist 
of  choice  extracts  from  each  language  to  be  turned  into  the  other,  by  the  aid  of 
appropriate  notes  and  vocabulary.  We  know  of  no  book  published  in  this  country 
with  the  aid  of  which  we  would  sooner  undertake  to  learn  or  teach  the  German 
language  than  with  this.  s. 

(^)  French  has  been  more  fortunate  with  us  than  German,  and  where  we  have 
a  half-dozen  good  introductory  French  Grammars,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one 
good  German  Grammar.  Among  the  many  very  good  French  Grammars  pre- 
pared for  our  schools,  we  know  of  none  that  surpasses  Prof.  Magill's  in  conscien- 
tious accuracy,  and  the  almost  infinite  care,  patience  and  labor  necessary  to  pre- 
pare a  body  of  exercises  that  shall  not  be  too  diffuse  and  shall  yet  bring  out  in  an 


(*)  A  New  Elementary  Course  ik  the  German  Language;  for  the  use  of  Schools.    By  Ga- 
briel Campbell,  M.A.    Third  Edition,  revised.    Woolworth,  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C)  A  French  Grammar,  etc.,  etc.   B7  Edward  H.  Magill,  A.M.   Eleventh  Edition.    Wool- 
worth,  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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attractive  and  teachable  form  the  great  variety  of  idioms  which  are  at  the  same 
time  the  terror  and  the  beauty  of  French.  s. 

(')  This  is  the  second,  of  which  Le  Cid,  by  Corneillc,  was  the  first,  of  a  Student's 
Collection  of  Classic  French  Plays  in  cheap  and  handy  form  for  classes,  now  pub- 
lishing by  Holt  &  Williams,  of  New  York,  and  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a 
hasty  examination,  both  well  edited  and  well  printed.  We  would,  however,  ad- 
vise teachers  who  desire  their  pupils  to  get  a  genuine  liking  for  French,  and  also 
a  good  acquaintance  with  its  idiomatic  wealth,  to  see  to  it  that  they  first  read  a 
number  of  the  best  modern  French  comedies,  or  French  plays  for  children,  of 
which  the  same  publishers  furnish  a  choice  list,  before  setting  them  to  search  out  and 
admire  the  somewhat  pompous  and  artificial  verses  of  Corneille  or  Racine.       s, 

C)  Among  the  almost  countless  magazines  that  are  issued  every  month  from  the 
press,  Scribnefs  Monthly  deservedly  holds  a  high  rank.  It  is  what  it  professes  to 
be,  a  'magazine  for  the  people'.  It  is  never  dull,  and  is  always  pure  and  elevated 
in  tone  and  sentiment.  It  gives  its  readers  a  variety  to  suit  all  tastes.  In  the  Feb- 
ruary number  we  have  serial  stories  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  George  Macdonald;  a 
humorous  article  by  that  most  humorous  of  writers,  Charles  Dudley  Warner;  an 
able  discussion  of  the 'Defects  of  the  National  Banking  System';  several  illus- 
trated articles ;  besides  the  poetry  and  shorter  contributions,  and  the  editorials 
which  every  month  give  us  a  review  of  culture  and  progress  at  home  and  abroad, 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  magazine.  The  subscription  price  is  $4.00  per  year 
in  advance. 

(*)  The  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  is  something  of  an  anomaly 
in  the  midst  of  this  intensely  busy,  practical,  working-day,  life  of  the  West.  It 
nevertheless  seems  to  live  and  flourish,  having  just  entered  upon  its  fifth  year.  It 
proposes  to  give  translations  from  the  leading  German  philosophical  writers,  such 
as  Hegel,  Fiehte,  Kant,  Leibnitz,  etc.,  and  original  contributions  to  philosophy 
from  the  editor  and  others.  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  finds  time  from  his  other  duties  to  edit  it.  It  is  published 
quarterly,  at  $3.00  a  year.  For  those  interested  in  speculative  philosophy,  we 
know  of  nothing  published  in  this  country  that  could  supply  its  place. 

(«)  Athalie:  a  Tragedy  by  J.  Racine.  Edited,  with  a  complete  Commentary  for  the  use  of 
Students,  by  Edward  S.  Joynes,  M.A..  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Washington- 
and-Lee  University,  Va.    Second  Edition,  revised.    Holt  &  Williams,  New  York. 

A  Vade  Mecumfor  TeaeJiers,  School  Commissioners,  Superintendents,  Examiners, 
Trustees,  Members  of  Boards  of  Education,  and  all  School  Officers. 

TEE  EDUCATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  1872. 

Price, Paper  Cover,  75  cents;  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Contains  a  Digest  of  the  School-Laws  of  all  the  States  and  Territories.  Summary  of  Pub- 
lic School  Operations.  Education  in  Foreign  Countries.  Education  under  Endowments  and 
Societies.  Department  of  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.  FORMS  for  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly  and  yearly  Records  and  Reports,  Certificates,  Contracts,  etc.  Lists  of  Normal, 
Medical,  Law  and  Theological  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities.  Salaries  paid  to  Teach- 
ers, and  how  to  make  Contracts.    Miscellaneous  Educational  Matters,  etc. 

JS^^  Sent  on  receipt  of  price.    For  sale  by  all  booksellers.    Published  by 

JL.  S-  B.A-I2,Isr:BS    &    CO., 
[For  Teachers'  National  Publishing  Association,]  KEW  XOBS. 

By  T.  N.  P.  A. :—  The  Educational  Almanac Price  15  cents. 

The  Educational  Blue  Book,  in  preparation. 
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Two  Great  School  Series. 


I. 

BARNES'S  BRIEF  HISTORIESs 

Inaugurated  by  the  publication  of 

-A.  Brief  History  of  tlie  XJnited.  States, 

It  is  Brief,  for  one  term  of  study ;  yet  it  is  so  ComprebensiTe  that  no  important  subject 
fails  of  full  attention.    Its  charming  Interest  never  flags.    The  Proportion  of  Events 

according  to  importance  is  strictly  maintained,  and  it  is  carefully  Arranged  in  six  Epochs. 
It  has  Catcli  Words  in  black  type,  and  Key  Notes  to  distinguish  between  battles  and 
other  events  of  general  similarity.  Foot  Bfotes  contain  the  anecdote,  humor  and  sparkle 
of  history,  also  Biograpbies  of  national  characters.  The  Maps  are  copperplate  engrav- 
ings, skillfully  colored.  Q,uestions  follow  the  text.  "Historical  Recreations"  con- 
stitute a  delightful  and  thorough  means  of  Review.  There  are  seventy  Illustrations,  all 
new  and  brilliant  specimens  of  art,  and  full  of  entertaining  action.  Portraits  are  included 
as  far  as  possible  in  characteristic  scenes.  Dates  are  scarce  in  the  text,  but  given  at  the  top 
of  each  page  and  in  reviews.  The  Pbilosopby  of  History  is  studiously  presented. 
Absolute  Impartiality  is  also  observed.  To  crown  all,  a  Verbal  Index  facilitates 
instant  reference.    In  every  one  of  these  particulars  the  new  History  is  without  a  peer. 


IL 
WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  READERS 

Of  the  NATIONAL   SERIES. 

The  INDKPENDKNT  READERS  are  designed  to  meet  a  demand  for  smaller  and  cheaper  books 
than  the  National  Series  proper,  and  to  serve  as  well  for  intermediate  volumes  of  the  National 
Readers  in  large  graded  schools  requiring  more  books  than  one  ordinary  series  will  supply. 
The  Series  is  just  completed  (January,  1872)  by  the  publication  of 

The  Independent  Sixth  Eeader, 

Embracing  a  treatise  on  Elocution,  so  logical  and  scientifically  precise  — so  succinct,  per- 
spicuous and  comprehensive,  as  absolutely  to  do  away  with  tiie  common  necessity  of  stating 
Exceptions.  A  novel  feature  is  the  introduction  of  Blackboard  Diagrams.  The 
Examples  for  illustration  and  practice  are  the  best  that  could  be  gathered  in  twenty  years 
of  experience.  The  Selections  which  follow  rei)resent  every  variety  of  style  and  subject 
arranged  Topically,  contributed  by  the  Best  Autbors;  full  of  Interest,  Brief,  entirely 
New  to  scholars;  Graded  with  peculiar  exactness,  furnished  with  Biograpbies  of 
Authors,  and  extensive  explanatory  Foot  STotes;  and  Illustrated  with  magnificent  full- 
page  wood  cuts,  the  finest  ever  placed  in  an  American  school-book. 

Bj^*  Eitber  of  the  volumes  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  proposing  to  adopt  for  class  use  if 
approved,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents;  or  botb,  on  receipt  of  $1.25,  by  the  publishers, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

National  Educational  Publishers, 

111  and  113  William  Street,  515  State  Street, 

J{EW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
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Rolph's  Normal  System  of  Penmanship. 


'  The  time  and  care  required  to  produce  finished  engravings  has  delayed  the 

Revised  and  Simplified  Edition  of  this  Work. 

Our  old  friends  will,  we  trust,  continue  to  favor  us,  and  may  look  for  the  books  soon.    They 
will  be  more  than  ever  characterized  as  eminently 

B— eantifial  — B 
E—  conomical  — E 
S  —  imiiltaiieoiis  —  S 
T-horo-agli-T 

From  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM,  and  others. 

"Much  the  Best  copies  for  imitation.    Pupils  are  apt,  after  tivoor  three  lines,  to  forget  to  look  at 
the  bead  line.    It  Is  an  advantage,  also,  many  times  to  be-\vbitk  the  lessons."  ,      „ 

J.  P.  WICKEKSHAM,  Sup't  Pub.  Inst.,  Pa.,  Author  of  "Methods  of  Instruction  ". 

"  Mr.  Eolph's  manner  at  an  Institute  Is  earnest  and  pleasing,  his  instructions  ststkmatic  and 
XXACT."  E.  C.  HEWETT,  Prof,  in  111.  State  Normal  University. 

"  The  Eye,  without  the  intervention  of  the  pupil's  own  ruder  lines,  thus  exercises  the  fxdl  weight 
of  Its  GUIDING  AUTHORITY."  J.  M.  GKEGOKY,  Kegent,  111.  Industrial  University. 

"A  valuable  Improvement."— JtJinow  Teacher. 
8®~  All  Commercial  Colleges  use  the  BTormal  Copies,  because  most  Practical. 

The  success  of  the  NORMAL  System,  in  spite  of  the  unscrupulous  claims  of  the  old  system, 
is  truly  astonishing.    Per  doz.,  $1.80.    Specimen  numbers,  10  cents.    Address 

ADAMS,  BLAOKMEE  &  LYON  PUBLISHING  CO., 

0SCX0.^^G-O,   XXjXj. 

2'7'2  ^West-I^andolpli  St. 

(Second  door  West  of  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education), 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

Sole  Manufacturer  and  Proprietor  of 

Wilder's  Liquid  Slating, 

[  (Black  and  Clreen),  Slated  Paper,  Slated  Strawboard,  Office, 
Family  and  Scbool  Blackboards. 

Contracts  for  the  making  of  Blackboard  Surfaces  on  School-walls  in  every  section  of  the 
Unitea  States.    Send  for  circulars  containing  references,  prices,  etc. 

Chicago,  September  1, 1870. 
Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  is  in  use  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  city.    It  gives  universal  satls- 
laction  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any  Slat- 
inff  heretofore  introduced.    Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  our  work,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly 
ami  neatly  executed.  J  L-  PICKARD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

Chicago,  September  l,  1870. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  have  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the 
walls  in  our  public  school  buildings  about  300,000  feet  of  his  Liquid  Slating  and  Slated  Paper. 
Teachers  speak  highly  of  it,  and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  blackboard  slating  we  have 
heretofore  used  JAMES  WARD, 

Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 


THE   STA-JSTD^BD. 

SPECIAL  AmrovHCExaBirT. 

We  take  pleasure  in  informing  School  Committees,  Teachers,  and  friends  of  education 
generally,  that  we  have  just  issued 

XEW  AXB  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIOJ^S  OF 

Worcester's  Primary  and  Oompreliensive  Dictionaries. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  important  additions  have  been  made  to  these  books,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  same  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  desire  a  convenient  Dictionary  for  the  School- 
room or  the  family. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to  see  their 
scholars  generally  supplied  with  Good  Dictionaries. 

Correspondence  is  solicited. 


New  Books!    New  Books! 

♦ 

1.    Walton's  Manual  of  Arithmetic, 

Consisting  of  Dictation  Exercises,  Hints  on  Metliods  of  Teaching,  etc. 

This  book  is  designed  especially  for  Teachers,  and  we  trust  will  prove  to  them  an  invaluabla 
assistant.    Price  75  cents.    Will  be  mailed  to  teachers  on  the  receipt  of  60  cents. 


2.    The  Franklin  Fifth  Reader, 

By  GEO.  S.  HILLARD. 

This  book  contains  very  choice  selections  for  Reading,  and  can  be  used  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Hillard's  new  series  or  with  any  other  series  of  Readers.  The  selections  are 
somewhat  easier  than  those  of  the  Fifth  Reader  of  the  series,  and  the  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  

Campbell's  Concise  History  of  the  United  States 

IS  THS 

Best  Grammar-Scliool  History  yet  published. 

We  challenge  comparison  with  any  United  States  History  of  corresponding  grade  yet  is- 
sued from  the  press.  It  contains  220  pages  besides  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Con- 
stitution, etc.,  and  is  suitably  illustrated  with  maps  and  cuts.  No  pains  and  labor  have  been 
spared  to  render  the  work  especially  desirable  as  a  class-book. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  school-officers  is  especially  invited  to  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

1.  Its  simplicity  of  statement  and  judiciousness  in  tTie  selection  of  facts. 

2.  Its  accuracy  in  the  relation  of  events,  pronunciation  of  proper  names,  etc 

3.  Its  freedom  from  comparatively  useless  dates. 


WE  ALSO  PUBLISH 
Worcester's  Dictionaries;   Hillard's  Readers;    Worcester's  Spellers;   Adams's  Spellers; 
Weber's  Universal  History ;    Edwards's  Outlines  of  Erglish  History;    Seavey's  Goodrich's 
U.S.  History;  Waltons'  Arithmetics;  Walton's  Arithmetical  Tables,  with  sliding  slate; 
Hill's  Geometries:  Walton  &  Cogswell's  Aritmetical  Charts; 

AND  MANY  OTHER  VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 


Correspondence  solicited  from  Teachers  and  School  Officers.    Catalogues,  circulars,  etc., 
sent  on  application. 

Address  BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

17  Milk  Street,  BOSTON. 
Or,  0.  S.  Westcott,  General  Agent, 

127  24tli  Street,  Cblcasro. 


state  Normal  University, 

Normal,  McLean  County,  111. 

Established  in  1857,  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  of  Both  Sexes  for  the  Schools  of  the  State. 


The  Course  of  Study  Coyers  Three  Years, 

Or,  if  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  included,  four  years;  but  certificates  are  given  for 
successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  University  should  make  application  to  the  School  Super- 
intendent of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  and  ai-e  required— 

(1.)  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  and  if  females,  not  less  thanll6  years  of  age. 

(2.)  To  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  some  responsible  person. 

(3.)  To  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  School-teaching  in  this 
state. 

(4.)  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  proper  officer  (County  School  Superin- 
tendent), in  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  the  elements  of  En- 
glish Grammar. 


THE    3XODE1L.    SCHOOL 

Is  divided  into  three  grades :  The  High  School,  Grammar  School,  and  the  Intermediate  and 
Primary  School.  Each  of  these  grades  is  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  and  accom- 
plished Principal.  The  seiwices  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Coy,  of  the  Peoria  High  School  have  been  se- 
cured for  the  principalship  of  the  High  School.    For  the  lowest  grade 

A  SYSTEM  OF  OBJECT  LESSONS  HAS  BEEN  PREPARED 

With  the  greatest  care.  In  the  Grammar  School,  the  work  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
mental  wants  of  the  pupils.  In  the  highest  grade  are  two  courses,— the  Classical,  which  is 
thorough  and  extended,  and  the  General,  which  is  a  preparation  for  business. 


Boys  and  Girls  from  Abroad 

Maybe  confidently  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Principals. 
'Monthly  Beports  of  Deportment  and  Scholarship  are  Sent  to  Parents. 


Tuition  in  the  iN'omnol  Department,  FREE. 

In  the  High  School,  $30  -per  annum. 

In  the  Grammar  School,  $25  per  annum. 

In  the  Intermediate  and  Primary,  $12.50  per  annum. 

THE  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS 

On  Monday,  September  11th,  1871. 

.For  further  information  address 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  President. 
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THE     QUEEN'S     ENGLISH 


PROP.  J.  B.  BOISE. 


An  American  can  not  be  long  in  English  society  without  receiving, 
in  some  form  or  other,  and  to  his  great  astonishment,  the  hint  that  he 
does  not  speak  English.  As  a  coxinterpart  to  this,  I  have  heard  intel- 
ligent and  educated  Americans  say  that  we,  in  this  country,  speak  the 
language  more  correctly  than  they  do  in  England.  For  my  part,  I  am 
willing  to  let  John  Bull  and  Bi-other  Jonathan  each  entertain  his  pres- 
ent comfortable  opinion  of  himself;  although  I  can  not  fully  agree  with 
either  of  them. 

Without  discussing  the  question  whether  Ave  talk  English,  or  Amer- 
ican, or  Yankee,  or  Choctaw,  or  some  unnamed  language,  I  am  always 
convinced,  when  I  am  in  London,  that  we  do  not,  at  all  events,  talk 
Cockney ;  and  that  not  many  of  us  would  wish  to  do  it,  if  we  could. 

To  an  educated  American,  the  language  of  London — which  is  now 
the  fashionable  language  of  all  England  —  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
study.  First  of  all,  the  very  tones  of  a  sentence,  in  its  utterance,  are 
peculiar.  If  an  Englishman  (especially,  a  Cockney)  and  an  American 
were  conversing  in  an  adjoining  room,  where  I  heard  only  the  tones 
without  distinguishing  the  words,  the  difference  in  the  mere  sounds 
would  be  as  great  to  my  ear  as  that  between 'God  save  the  Queen' 
and  'Yankee  Doodle'.  No  other  nation  intonates  in  any  thing  like  the 
same  way  as  the  English.  The  German  has  his  peculiar  inflections  of 
voice,  the  Frenchman  has  his,  and  the  American  his.  Most  widely  re- 
moved from  all  is  the  Englishman's.  The  English  conversational  tone 
is  in  general  much  slower  and  more  deliberate  than  the  American.  The 
English  tone,  to  an  American  ear,  especially  when  carried  to  the  excess 
VOL.  xvni. — 10. 
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of  a  thorough-bred  Cockney,  sounds  drawling,  sing-song,  obsequious; 
the  American,  to  an  English  ear,  especially  when  spoken  by  Shoddy- 
onhis-travels,  sounds  quick,  flat,  nasal,  pert,  irreverent,  vulgar.  Hence, 
the  two  have  a  natural  and  hearty  dislike  of  each  other's  ways.  For 
my  own  part,  being  something  of  a  cosmopolitan,  I  dislike  both  about 
equally.  In  other  words,  I  think  every  scholar,  every  man  who  aims 
at  any  thing  like  culture,  will  avoid  the  extremes  of  either  nationality. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  tones  alone  that  the  Englishman  and  the  Ameri- 
can differ.  In  the  pronunciation  of  many  words  the  two  are  wider 
apart  than  Americans  genei-ally  have  any  idea  of.  I  will  mention  a  few 
instances,  which  I  jotted  down  in  my  note-book  while  abroad.  In  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  I  heard  schedule  invariably  pronounced  shedule 
(u  as  in  tune,  without  the  sound  of  y  before  it) ;  in  the  same  way, 
schism  is  often  pronounced  shis^n.  The  common  word  revenue  was 
pronounced  re-ve'n-yew ;  income,  i'nk-um;  sinister,  si'-nister.  The  words 
cheer,  year,  hear,  and  others,  like  them,  have  a  very  peculiar  sound : 
cher,  yer,  her,  with  the  final  r  scarcely  audible.  The  old  verse,  "He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  becomes  in  the  genuine  Cockney 
dialect  (of  course  leaving  off  the  h),  'e  that  'ath  a-ahs  to  a-h,  let  'm  a-ah. 
I  do  not  think  this  exaggerates  the  peculiarity.  In  fact,  I  was  often, 
very  often,  unable  to  understand  the  most  common  words  and  phrases. 
The  omission  of  the  letter  r,  noticeable  in  some  parts  of  this  country, 
is  still  more  observable  in  England :   war  is  wah  (a  as  in  law),  far  is 

fah,  etc.,  etc.     The  Marquis  of  R spoke  '  in  favaugh '  (favor)  of  a 

certain  'lettah' (letter);  but  there  were  certain  points  which  he  pro- 
posed to  'pass  ovah'  (over). 

Again,  many  words  are  in  common  use  to  which  we  are  strangers; 
as  tramway,  for  street-railway,  or  horse-railway :  flesher,  for  butcher, 
is  common  in  Scotland,  although  I  did  not  observe  it  in  England. 
Every  where  in  London  one  sees  silk  mercer,  linen  di-aper,  woolen 
draper;  and  the  woolen  draper  sells  trousers  or  troAvsers:  he  doesn't 
know  any  thing  about  'pants'.  Green  grocer  is  a  very  convenient 
word,  for  which  we  have  no  substitute,  to  denote  one  who  sells  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits.  "Furniture  moved  and  warehoused''''  is  a  com- 
mon sign.  CoJcer  nut  candy  was  advertised  by  confectioners  near  my 
lodgings  both  in  London  and  in  Oxford ;  but  the  schoolmaster  did  n't 
live  just  there. 

In  the  use  of  words  familiar  to  us,  I  noticed  some  peculiarities  which 
at  least  are  not  nearly  so  common  with  us.  I  heard  'very  pleased' 
constantly  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  from  the  lips  of  edu- 
cated people.     '  Yes ',  pronounced  in  a  twinkling,  without  any  addition 
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of  sir  or  ma'am,  is  heard  from  all  classes  and  all  ages.  Anxious,  pains- 
taking papas  and  mamas,  make  a  note  of  it:  your  unmannerly  children, 
who  always  forget  to  put  on  the  sir,  or  the  ma'am,  are  in  the  very  latest 
London  fashion.  If  you  have  spoken  to  any  one,  and  he  fails  to  un- 
derstand, wishing  you  to  repeat,  he  will  not  say  'What?'  or  'How?' 
or  '  I  didn't  understand';  but,  'I  beg  your  pardon?'  uttered  with  ris- 
ing inflection  and  lightning  rapidity.  I  must  confess,  I  became  quite 
partial  to  this  form  of  ex^Dression.  If  you  have  done  any  one  a  favor, 
he  does  n't  say  'I  thank  you,  sir',  or  'I  thank  you',  but  simply, 
'thanks!'  The  unmeaning,  or  often  false,  expression  'you  know' 
reaches  its  greatest  absurdity  in  London.  A  public  speaker,  to  whom 
I  listened,  used  the  word  '  directly'  in  the  sense  of 'as  soon  as'.  E.g.^ 
"Directly  I  heard  he  was  ill,  I  went  to  see  him."  The  word  'without' 
in  the  sense  of  'unless'  is  also  heard.  "Without  you  do  this,  I  shall 
be  very  displeased.'''' 

The  habit  of  repeating  an  initial  syllable  an  indefinite  number  of 
times,  almost  like  a  stammerer,  and  also  of  putting  in  after  a  word  the 
sound  ah,  is  fearfully  fashionable  and  disgusting.  JE.g.,  'I  wish  to-t-t- 
t-t-t-',  etc.,  repeated  a  dozen  times,  with  great  rapidity,  not  by  those 
who  stammer,  but  as  a  mere  fashion,  or  affectation.  'The-ah',  '  when- 
ah', 'and-ah-ah-ah-ah', 'the  other-ah-ah-ah-ah  noble  lords',  are  taken 
from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Hathaway  (George  Page- 
wood). 

Examples  like  the  above  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely;  but  per- 
haps I  have  already  said  more  than  enough.  I  have  no  wish  to 'pay 
off'  the  English  for  the  fun  they  have  made  of  us ;  still  less,  to  carica- 
ture them,  although  the  task  would  not  be  difficult.  Nor  do  I  think 
Uncle  John  would  like  his  portrait,  painted  by  a  Yankee,  any  better 
than  Brother  Jonathan  has  fancied  his,  as  it  has  often  been  painted  by 
Cockneys.  The  externals  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  disagreeable  — 
some  of  them,  at  least, —  but  they  are  only  externals.  Beneath  them, 
the  warm  and  true  English  heart  beats  responsive  to  ours.  We  are  in 
fact  one  nation,  one  people;  with  one  language,  one  literature,  one  his- 
tory; having  one  rich  inheritance  of  freedom  —  the  richest  on  earth, — 
transmitted  to  us  through  many  agonizing  struggles  for  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  I  truly  love  England;  I  love  her  people.  Above  all, 
I  love  that  Christian  doctrine,  which  I  hear  preached  in  England  with 
the  same  fervor  and  plainness  and  affection  as  in  my  own  country ;  and 
which,  more  than  every  thing  else,  binds  us  together  in  unfeigned 
sympathy. 

University  of  Chicago,  February,  18711. 
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NOTES,  LEXICOGRAPHIC  AND  LITERARY.— XI. 


DB.   SAMUEL  WILLARD,  CHICAGO. 


76.  ScHETicALLY. — "  The  Pagans,  furthermore,  apologized  for  wor- 
shipping God  in  images,  statues,  and  symbols,  on  the  ground  that  these 
were  only  schetically  worshipped  by  them,  the  honor  passing  from  them 
to  the  prototype."  Cocker's  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy,  p. 
159.  Schetically,  in  form  and  not  in  substance:  feignedly :  in  pretense 
rather  than  really.  See  Webster's  Illustrated  Dicfy,  2d  definition  of 
schesis, 

77.  Evidence. — I  first  noticed  a  new  use  of  this  word  in  Bulwer 
Lytton's  What  will  he  do  with  it?  Bk.  V.  ch.  i:  "There  she  walks, 
in  full  evidence  from  all  those  sixty  remorseless  windows."  Again,  in 
the  English  Correspondence  of  The  Nation  (xii,  123)  "A  constitutional 
sovereign  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  put  herself  in  evidence." 
This  is  an  English  adoption  of  a  French  meaning  of  the  word,  equiva- 
lent to  clearness,  obviousness,  conspicuity,  full  view. 

78.  Endogamy  and  Exogamy. — Terms  coming  recently  into  use  in 
historical  and  anthropological  works.  See  Lubbock's  Origin  of  Civ- 
ilization, wherein  Sir  John  Lubbock  ascribes  the  words  to  M'Lennan. 
Endogamy  is  the  practice  of  marrying  only  within  the  tribe  to  which 
the  man  seeking  a  wife  belongs :  exogamy  is  the  contrary  practice  of 
marrying  only  without  the  tribe. 

79.  Flashed  Glass  and  Pot  Glass. — Flashed  ^2^%%  is  clear  glass 
covered  with  a  film  of  colored  glass :  pot  glass  is  glass  colored  through- 
out.—  The  Nation,  xii,  140. 

80.  HuEL. — A  commercial  term  for  the  finest  and  best  quality  of 
broom-corn  brush,  such  as  whisk  brooms  are  made  of:  it  is  not  a  vari- 
ety of  broom  corn,  but  a  selected  quality. — Hearth  and  Home,  III,  246. 

81.  Implete. — To  fill,  u.^.  "Impleting  it  with  the  ethical  spirit." — 
D.  A.  Wasson,  in  Old  and  New,  III,  564. 

82.  Inbkead. — The  extra  loaf  a 'baker's  dozen' is  so  called  in  Eng- 
land. A  baker's  dozen  is  thirteen  loaves  for  twelve;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  addition  of  one  twelfth  in  the  tale  of  loaves  and  the  similar 
addition  of  one  fifth  and  more  to  the  Troy  pound,  the  original  legal 
and  standard  weight,  were  made  to  avoid  penalty  for  light  weight,  at 
a  time  when  market  transactions  were  under  close  inspection,  rigid 
rules,  and  severe  penalties. 
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83.  Knock-down. — The  adjective  use  of  this  compound  in  the 
phrase  '  a  knock-down  argument '  is  sufficiently  familiar ;  but  in  man- 
ufactures and  commerce  it  has  a  special  meaning,  namely,  Prepared  or 
contrived  for  separation  into  parts  or  pieces  for  convenience  in  package 
or  transportation.  On  a  Chicago  business  card  I  read,  "  Orders  for 
knock-down  boxes  solicited  " ;  that  is,  for  boxes  furnished  without  being 
set  up  or  put  together.  In  Scientific  American  (xxv,  195a)  is  repre- 
sented what  is  called  a  hnock-doxon  chair,  of  which  it  is  said,  "  This 
improved  chair,  by  reason  of  its  construction,  can  be  shipped  in  the 
knock-down  state  by  the  dozen." 

84.  NiBELUNGEN  NoT. — In  §  10  of  Prof  Hadley's  Brief  History  of 
the  English  Language  in  the  Introduction  to  Webster's  Illustrated 
Z>^c^^owary,  ' The  Nibelungen  Not  with  its  attendant  epics' is  spoken 
of  as  written  in  the 'Middle  High  German'  tongue.  It  is  evident 
that  the  professor  here  means  by  the  Nihelungen  Not  what  is  more 
commonly  called  the  Nihelungen  Lied,  or  Song  of  the  Nibelungen,  an 
epic  poem  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1200  on  the 
basis  of  earlier  poetic  legends.  An  analysis  of  the  poem  may  be  most 
easily  found  by  most  readers  in  the  New  American  Cyclopcedia,  where 
the  poem  is  called  both  the  N.  Lied  and  the  N.Noth.  This  is  ex- 
plained in  the  course  of  the  article  by  the  statement  that  a  German 
scholarj  Holtzmann,  describes  twenty-seven  manuscripts  of  the  poem, 
which  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  older  of  which  bear  the  title  of 
Nibelungen  Lied  and  the  later  that  of  Nibelungen  Noth.  This  ac- 
counts for  Dr.  Brewer's  statement  in  the  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable  that  the  N.  Not  is  the  last  part  of  the  K  Lied.  Both  of  Holtz- 
mann's  groups  are  in  contents  substantially  the  same. 


FROWNING    AND    FRETTING 


MISS  D.   A.  LATHROP. 


There  are  two  extremes  of  human  character,  some  where  between 
which  may  be  ranked  all  its  endless  variety.  There  are  some  persons 
who  remind  one  of  the  generous  sunflower,  which  holds  its  honest, 
hearty  face  squarely  to  the  sun,  as  if  it  would  gather  into  itself  all  the 
blessed  light  of  heaven ;  that  it  might,  in  its  turn,  difiuse  this  treasured 
brightness  through  its  great  golden  corolla.     So  desirous  does  it  seem 
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of  catching  every  ray  of  available  sunshine,  that,  regardless  of  an  es- 
tablished law  of  i^lant-life,  it  turns  day  by  day  from  east  to  west  to 
follow  the  declining  sun,  and  returns  to  greet  his  rising.  The  sun- 
flower is  the  Parsee  of  plants. 

Then,  again,  there  are  people  who,  like  the  morning-glory,  seem  to 
find  it  in  their  nature,  with  the  earliest  glimmer  of  the  sun's  rays,  to 
fold  their  thin  petals  in  upon  themselves;  so  shutting  their  souls  out 
from  all  the  light  of  the  growing  day,  and  into  all  the  cold  and  dark- 
ness themselves  choose.  Such  people  always  live  in  a  dispensation  of 
adverse  events,  and  find  their  only  consolation  in  wailing  forth  into 
life's  grand  choral  symphonies  original  strains  of  minor  music. 

Draw  the  line,  if  you  can,  between  the  sunflowers  and  the  morning- 
glories  in  the  teachers'  profession.  Be  assured  that  all  the  latter  that 
are  found  in  it  are  sadly  out  of  place,  where  all  need  especially  to  dwell 
in  sunshine  and  be  glorified  by  it.  It  is  absurd  for  a  man  to  cover  his 
head  with  a  thick  mantle  and  then  complain  of  the  blackness  of  the 
day.  So  the  man  who  covers  his  heart  from  the  glow  of  faith,  hope 
and  love  should  look  for  a  gloomy  life.  Upon  no  class  of  persons  more 
than  upon  teachers  does  the  duty  of  cheerfulness  rest.  Its  presence 
or  absence  largely  determines  success  or  failure. 

I.  The  teacher  should  be  cheerful  for  his  own  sake.  His  own  j'^Ays- 
ical  health  requires  it.  If  he  allows  himself  to  '  frown  and  frfit',  the 
head  very  soon  becomes  sick  and  the  heart  faint.  This  detoned  phys- 
ical condition  aggravates  the  evil  which  produced  it;  and  so  mind  and 
body,  each  in  turn  cause  and  consequent,  contribute  to  keep  up  an  evil 
which  can  never  correct  itself. 

Neither  can  a  teacher  do  good  mental  xoork  who  allows  himself  to 
become  sour  and  irritable.  He  lacks  concentration,  and  consequently 
power.  He  lacks  quickness  and  accuracy.  His  disordered  nervous 
condition  places  his  mental  forces  so  beyond  his  control  that  he  is  not 
able  to  command  them. 

And  certainly  for  his  souVs  sake  he  should  not  indulge  in  frowning 
and  fretting.  Nothing  will  more  surely  cause  this  house,  in  which,  af- 
ter all,  men  really  live^  to  be  left  unto  him  desolate.  No  hope  will 
blossom  imto  fruitage  and  surprise  him  by  its  richness.  He  buries  the 
very  germs  of  hope  daily  beneath  an  accumulation  of  fault-findings 
and  distrusts.  Peace  can  not  abide  the  presence  of  the  guests  he  en- 
tertains, and  takes  her  departure.  Love  is  starved ;  the  man's  eyes 
having  been  so  holden  by  his  'evil  spirit'  that  he  should  see  nothing 
beautiful  nor  lovable.     None  of  the  strength  and  comfort  which  it  is 
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the  teacher's  privilege  (and  duty)  to  get  from  his  work  will  crown' his 
labors. 

II.  A  teacher  has  a  duty  to  his  puj^ils  in  this  matter.  What  moral 
right  has  a  spiritual  dyspeptic  to  inflict  his  gloomy  presence  upon  in- 
nocent childi-en,  whom  God  made  to  be  happy  until  they  should  sin 
away  its  conditions  ?  No  sad-eyed  men  nor  sour-visaged  women  should 
be  allowed  by  'examining  committees'  to  bear  about  with  them  doc- 
uments stating  that  they  are  'qualified  to  teach  school'.  The  most 
casual  glance  of  the  novice  decides  them  incompetent  in  the  most  es- 
sential of  all  requisites,  'a  sunny  face'.  How  does  it  happen,' then, 
that  experts  at 'examining' do  not  mark  this  terrible  deficiency,  and 
make  its  zero  decide  the  whole  question  of  competency?  There  is 
enough  in  the  restraint  and  monotony  of  school  life  to  make  it  a  sore 
trial  to  growing  bone  and  muscle,  if  eveiy  efibrt  is  put  forth  to  render 
school  delightful.  What,  then,  must  it  be  to  sit  constantly  in  the  black 
shadow  of  a  frown,  and  listen  only  to  petulant  commands  and  reproofs? 

Under  such  tuition  children  themselves  become  either  petulant  or 
frivolous.  A  nervous,  irritable  child  is  as  if  upon  a  toasting-fork  before 
a  hot  fire  in  such  presence.  Every  word  tortures  him.  Every  look 
angers  him.  He  does  no  cheerful,  hearty  school  work,  for  his  constant 
impulse  is  to  get  away  from  or  to  torment  his  tormentor.  An  active, 
merry  child  becomes,  after  a  little,  quite  oblivious  to  the  darkness  which 
spreads  itself  over  the  place.  There  is  no  j^ower  to  impel  him  to  earn- 
est thought,  and  so  he  trifles  away  his  days. 

'Frowning  and  fretting'  never  inspired,  never  will  inspire,  to  honest, 
faithful  application.  If  the  teacher  is  so  strong  in  that  in  which  he  is 
weak  as  that  his  pupils  study  from  fear,  the  knowledge  acquired  will 
hardly  be  worth  the  sacrifice  made  to  get  it,  for  all  pleasure  in  acquisi- 
tion is  foregone.  The  moral  infiuence  of  the  teacher  is  lost  by  'frown- 
ing and  fretting'.  There  are  children  in  every  school  who  in  their 
homes  receive  little  culture  that  develops  the  loftier  dispositions  of  the 
soul.  The  teacher's  business  is  to  take  up  this  work  that  is  neglected 
at  home,  and,  in  making  the  child  happy  and  self-respectful,  lift  him  to 
some  comprehension  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  these  dispositions. 
"A  child  will  soon  become  bad  if  constantly  told  he  is  bad."  lie  be- 
lieves his  teacher  and  tries,  with  an  ambition  commendable  in  itself,  to 
exceed  her  most  careful  estimate  of  his  depravity.  "The  school  is" 
morally  "what  the  teacher  makes  it."  We  talk  of  making  our  school- 
rooms attractive  and  beautiful,  and  this  is  proper.  They  should  be 
beautiful,  for  their  influence  is  potent  in  the  formation  of  character. 
But  there  is  power  in  the  always  bright  fiice  and  cheerful  manner  of  a 
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wise  teacher  to  flood  the  dingiest  school-room  iu  the  State  of  Illinois 
Avith  such  light  and  warmth  as  will  start  into  growth  the  beautiful  ele- 
ments of  character  of  every  child  on  its  benches.  As  the  heart  sets 
itself  to  new  melodies  in  this  inspiring  presence,  the  intellect  catches 
its  part  in  the  sweet  antiphonal  chorus  of  child-life,  and  makes  its  re- 
sponses timely  and  tuneful.  The  young  bird  shut  up  from  woodland 
and  meadow  catches  its  song  from  the  birds  about  it.  How  shall  our 
little  ones  learn  patience,  gentleness,  forgiveness,  love,  except  their 
sweet  songs  are  written  upon  the  faces  and  are  sung  in  the  voices  of 
those  whose  office  it  is  to  bid  them  follow  where  they  lead  ? 

III.  A  teacher  has  no  right  to 'frown  and  fret' his  way  through 
the  profession,  for  the  profession's  sake.  There  is  no  where  a  nobler 
one.  Why  should  we  not  glory  in  it,  and  be  happy  while  doing  its 
duties  ?  True,  some  of  them  are  perplexing,  some  are  onerous.  But 
what  if  they  are  ?  They  are  no  more  so  than  those  of  other  profess- 
ions. "  There  has  no  temptation  taken  you  but  is  common  to  man." 
And  suppose  there  has?  Admit  that  of  all  men  (and  women)  teachers 
are  most  'beaten  about  and  tossed'.  Is  it  not  our  chosen  work?  Will 
not  our  manhood  (and  womanhood)  rescue  us  from  this  despicable 
whining  over  our  choice  ?  Did  not  our  pi'ofessional  qualification  an- 
ticipate all  these  adverse  circumstances  and  fit  us  to  conquer  them? 
Others  are  successful  in  their  work  and  enjoy  it.  If  we  can  not  find 
the  deepest  and  purest  springs  of  pleasure  as  an  oifset  against  our 
trials,  let  us  rectify  the  blunder  we  have  made  in  attempting  to  'teach 
school'  by  finding  another  field  for  our  energies.  We  are  not  adapted 
to  this  one,  certainly.  But  while  we  stay  in  it  let  us  respect  ourselves, 
our  pupils  and  our  profession  so  much  that  we  shall  indulge  in  neither 
'  frowning  nor  fretting '. 


TEACHING  BEGINNERS  TO  READ 


M.   ANDREWa. 


We  propose  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  different  ways  of  teaching 
beginners  to  read.  The  methods  we  shall  notice  are  four  in  number, 
and  we  designate  them  as  follows : 

1st.  The  Alphabetic  Method,  by  which  all  the  letters  are  to  be  learned 
before  reading  is  commenced. 
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2d.  The  Word-building  System.  By  this  method  only  such  letters 
are  taught  at  first  as  are  necessary  to  form  a  word  with  which  the  child 
is  acquainted.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  letters  are  prefixed  or  affixed, 
or  both,  in  order  to  form  other  words  understood  by  the  learner.  For 
example,  o  and  x  are  learned,  and  the  word  which  they  form.  By  pre- 
fixing f  the  word  fox  is  the  result.  A  and  n  may  be  learned  next, 
forming  the  word  an;  annexing  d,  and  is  made.  To  this  prefix  1  and 
we  have  the  word  land.  Numerous  examples  might  be  given  of  the 
formation  of  many  common  words  by  this  method,  but  these  must 
suffice. 

3d.  Similar  to  the  last,  and  akin  to  another  method,  which  we  shall 
notice  presently,  is  one  which  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : 

A  word  is  chosen  by  the  teacher  and  printed  on  the  board :  this  the 
child  is  required  to  learn.  Let  the  word  be  'boy',  'cat',  'dog',  or  any 
word  designating  an  object  with  which  the  learner  is  familiar.  Other 
words  are  printed,  until  there  are  enough  to  make  an  easy,  short  sen- 
tence. Reading  at  once  begins.  The  letters  of  each  word  are  to  be 
learned  immediately  after  learning  the  word.  The  alphabet  is  then 
taught  from  the  beginning,  but  not  in  alphabetic  order. 

4th.  The  last  method  we  notice,  and  one  that  has  strong  advocates 
for  its  exclusive  use,  is  denominated  '  The  Word  Method '.  This  pro- 
poses to  teach  reading  independent  of  a  knowledge  of  the  characters  of 
which  the  words  are  formed. 

Reading  can  be  taught  by  any  one  of  these  methods ;  and  the  quest- 
ion which  we  now  desire  to  consider  is,  Does  any  one  possess  such 
merits  as  to  justify  its  adoption  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  under 
all  circumstances  f  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  element  of 
'circumstance'  is  generally  omitted. 

No  one  will  deny  that  there  are  many  good  readers  whose  early 
training  was  by  the  Alphabetic  Method;  but  experience  has  taught  ed- 
ucators a  better  way.  There  is  nothing  that  causes  the  pupil  to  love 
his  work  more  heartily  than  to  see  the  use  of  every  thing  he  learns. 
The  alphabet  is  meaningless  to  him  until  he  has  learned  its  use  in  the 
formation  of  words.  For  this  reason,  what  we  have  called  the  Alpha- 
betic System  has  few  advocates,  although  there  are  too  many  who  prac- 
tice it. 

We  are  not  so  much  concerned  now  about  the  best  method  in  well- 
graded  schools.  There  are  thousands  of  children  in  the  state  who  can 
not  attend  these  schools,  whose  time  in  school  is  limited,  and  who,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  school  which  they  attend,  can  receive  but  a 
VOL.  xvni. — 11. 
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few  minutes'  drill  by  the  teacher  each  day.  In  these  schools,  dotting 
the  prairies  of  Illinois,  what  method  shall  the  teacher  adopt?  Let  us 
suppose  that  he  understands  all  the  methods  equally  well,  and  he  meets 
the  first  day  of  school  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  who  know  at  sight 
neither  letters  nor  words.  What  is  to  be  done  first  in  teaching  these 
pupils  how  to  read? 

In  schools  where  pupils  attend  regularly,  and  are  taught  for  one  year 
by  the  same  teacher,  or  by  teachers  under  the  same  supervision,  the 
purely  Word  Method  may  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others;  but  in 
schools  in  the  rural  districts,  in  which  the  average  time  that  teachers 
remain  in  the  same  school  is  not  more  than  four  months,  the  third  method 
has  claims  superior  to  all  others.  It  combines  the  first  and  fourth  meth- 
ods. The  alphabet  is  learned  in  connection  with  the  word,  and  thus 
a  basis  is  laid  for  instruction  by  successive  teachers.  The  child  soon 
learns  not  only  that  letters  have  a  meaning  in  the  words  he  has  learned, 
but  to  use  these  letters  in  discovering  the  names  of  words  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  teacher. 

We  have  no  pet  method  in  this  matter,  but  recommend  the  third 
method  because  we  have  seen  its  working  utility.  Unless  a  record  is 
kept  of  the  words  learned,  how  can  a  new  teacher  proceed  with  a  class 
that  has  been  taught  by  the  Word  Method  ?  Books  are  not  generally 
arranged  for  this  mode  of  instruction ;  and  if  no  record  has  been  kept 
of  words  learned,  the  teacher  must  begin  the  work  anew,  unless  the 
pupil  is  quite  well  advanced. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  letters  be  learned  early  in  the  course 
of  study,  and  that  the  oral  elements  be  made  a  matter  of  frequent, 
careful  drill. 

There  is  another  point  of  great  importance  in  the  early  training  of 
children  in  reading.  We  refer  to  the  practice  of  permitting  the  pupil 
to  stop  to  spell  the  words  as  he  reads.  If  this  is  allowed,  monotony, 
drawling  and  awkwardness  of  manner  will  almost  invariably  follow. 
There  is  no  exercise  in  school  by  means  of  which  a  manly  bearing  can 
be  taught  more  effectually  than  by  thorough  drill  in  reading.  But  if 
the  pupil  passes  through  the  exercise,  daily,  in  a  slovenly  manner,  un- 
der a  discipline  that  makes  no  effort  to  awaken  the  attention,  inform  the 
judgment,  or  impress  the  heart,  he  acquires  a  mere  mechanical  art  of 
reading  that  the  thorough  drill  of  after  years  can  hardly  change.  If 
he  stop  to  spell  the  words,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  be  told  by  the  teacher 
or  by  the  class,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  correct  expression. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?    Let  the  following  illustration  suffice.     I  take 
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up  one  of  our  Second  Readers  and  find  at  the  commencement  the  fol- 
lowing columns  of  words.     These  are  the  new  words  in  the  lesson. 

Order  Board  Because 

Blunder  March  Before 

Wildly  Hives  Teach 

Before  proceeding  to  the  reading-lesson,  these  words  should  be  pro- 
nounced at  sight  by  every  member  of  the  class,  and  their  meaning,  as 
far  as  possible,  understood.  There  will  be  a  heartiness  about  the  read- 
ing, if  this  is  done,  that  amply  compensates  for  the  time  spent  in  doing 
it.  Then  follows  spelling,  carrying  out  the  plan  suggested,  learning 
spelling  from  the  reading,  not  reading  from  the  spelling. 


COLLEGIATE     E D U C A T I  0 N  .  —  1 1 


It  is  painfully  evident  that  collegiate  education  is  much  underrated 
at  the  West.  The  outcry  against  it  is  often  senseless  and  absurd;  but 
the  colleges  themselves  give  their  opponents  their  most  efiective  weap- 
ons. A  college  diploma  is  not  a  certificate  that  its  holder  can  spell 
his  own  language  decently,  or  write  passable  English,  or  that  he  has  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  own  country.  Our  practical 
men  ask  the  college  graduate  what  he  knows  of  the  subjects  which  they 
understand,  and,  conscious  of  his  inferiority,  he  puts,  too  often,  his 
'little  Latin  and  less  Greek'  into  the  foreground,  because  he  is  less 
afraid  that  his  accurate  measure  in  those  branches  can  be  taken  by  his 
questioner.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  common  notion  that  our  colleges  teach 
little  else  than  the  dead  languages ;  and  college  men  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  prevalence  and  persistence  of  this  notion.  Unless  they 
can  show  in  their  daily  business  the  advantages  of  their  training  above 
that  of  the  high  and  normal  schools,  their  training  will  be  undervalued. 

The  complaint  is  often  made  that  the  public  schools  are  hostile  to  the 
colleges.  In  this  state,  certainly,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  complaint. 
But  here,  again,  the  colleges  are  largely  responsible,  for  they  give  just 
cause  of  complaint.  Their  men  stand  away  from  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  state.  With  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  they  do  not 
identify  themselves  with  our  journals  of  education,  nor  with  our  teachers' 
associations.  How  many  college  men  were  at  Dixon  last  December,  or 
at  Decatur  the  year  before  ?    These  thirty-two  colleges  ought  to  con- 
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tain  the  best  professional  talent  engaged  in  teaching.  Are  their  pro- 
fessors too  proud,  as  some  say,  to  associate  with  mere  schoolmasters, 
or  are  they,  as  others  say,  afraid  to  measure  themselves  with  men 
whose  training  has  not  been  in  colleges?  Or,  are  they  simply  indiffer- 
ent to  general  education?  Is  it  strange  that  public-school  teachers 
sneer  at  the  scholarship  of  the  colleges,  when  pupils  who  fail  to  pass 
their  examinations  in  the  first  years  of  our  high-school  courses  are  re- 
ceived readily  into  colleges,  and  come  back  with  their  college  diplomas, 
just  as  our  pupils  are  ready  to  receive  their  school  diplomas?  With 
what  face,  in  view  of  such  a  fact,  could  any  teacher  say  to  his  gradu- 
ates, who  have  been  trained  to  hard  work,  and  whose  diploma  means 
to  them  both  work  and  success,  "  Now,  go  into  college  and  seek  a 
higher  education  "  ?  The  idea  would  be  received  with  derision.  Unless 
our  colleges  set  us  a  better  pattern  of  scholarship,  they  can  furnish  no 
inspiration  to  our  work.  Unless  they  raise  their  standards  of  admiss- 
ion, the  high  schools  will  outrival  them  in  every  point.  A  new 
college  must  content  itself  with  small  beginnings.  "Harvard  Col- 
lege had  its  day  of  poverty  and  of  small  things,"  said  a  sanguine 
college  man  who  saw  a  Harvard  in  embryo  in  his  own  small  institu- 
tion. But  Harvard,  in  its  day  of  small  things,  did  the  best  work  that 
could  be  done  in  America,  and  did  not  lower  itself  to  do  the  work 
of  the  grammar  school.  And  so  long  as  our  colleges  hamper  them- 
selves with  the  work  of  grammar  schools,  or,  worse  yet,  take  the  pupils 
who  belong  in  grammar  schools  and  put  them  into  college  studies,  it 
is  useless  for  them  to  expect  to  rise.  The  public  will  read  them.  Per- 
sonal or  denominational  influence  may  keep  them  alive,  but  their  hold 
upon  the  public  is  nothing.  Until  the  education  of  the  college  is  more 
thorough  in  every  point  and  more  exacting,  until  colleges  refuse  their 
diplomas  to  the  indolent  and  to  the  unsuccessful,  they  will  not  prosper, 
and  they  will  injure  the  cause  of  the  higher  education. 

Our  religious  denominations  are  largely  responsible  for  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  colleges.  Each  sect,  as  has  been  said,  wants  a  col- 
lege to  foster  its  denominational  spirit,  and  to  doctorate  its  own  clergy. 
But  some  denominations  are  trying  to  maintain  three  or  four  colleges. 
It  certainly  seems  to  an  outsider  that  the  Methodists  would  do  far  bet- 
ter to  concentrate  at  Evanston,  the  strongest  in  funds  of  any  of  their 
institutions,  and  the  Congregationalists  at  Galesburg  or  Jacksonville 
and  thus  make  each  a  strong  college,  to  which  the  other  denominational 
schools  might  serve  as  preparatory  schools. 

The  waste  of  educational  force  in  some  of  these  small  colleges  is 
lamentable.     It  frequently  happens  that  in  them,  at  their  head,  is  some 
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strong  man,  able  to  teach  and  influence  men.  In  Hs  college,  however, 
he  must  deal  with  a  range  of  mind  too  low  for  him.  He  must  deal 
with  classes  of  four  or  five  when  he  is  able  to  teach  forty.  He  must 
deal  with  boys  who  are  not  educated  up  to  the  point  of  comprehending 
him,  and  who  can  not  or  will  not  stay  to  be  drilled  in  the  necessary 
elements.  He  can  not  help  talking  over  their  heads,  and  only  a  little 
of  his  power  is  expended  for  their  real  profit.  Many  of  our  best  col- 
leges have  some  man  who,  proudly  conspicuous  for  great  learning, 
stands  as  a  kind  of  ornamental  tower,  and  only  educates  his  supposed 
pupils  as  a  statue  of  Washington  educates  patriotism.  It  is  not  pre- 
sumption to  say  that  Goldwin  Smith  is  a  very  poor  teacher  of  history 
to  boys  who  enter  Cornell  with  a  boy's  average  amount  of  historical 
knowledge,  or  to  hint  that  the  Harvard  students  do  not  very  cheerfully 
attend  Lowell's  lectures  on  English  literature;  not  because  of  any  lack 
of  power  in  the  men,  but  because  the  boys  are  unable  to  comprehend 
them.  Now,  something  like  this  is  going  on  in  most  of  our  colleges. 
Boys  are  put  to  men's  work,  and  their  deficiencies  are  ignored,  and 
they  are  made,  perhaps,  all  that  can  be  made  of  such  material.  They 
get  some  good  inspirations,  but  they  get  little  of  the  power  to  inspire. 
They  admire,  but  they  do  not  comprehend.  And  so  long  as  colleges 
count  success  by  numbers  and  not  by  scholarship,  this  state  of  things 
must  continue. 

Some  one  doubts  whether  the  state  can  annul  a  charter  once  con- 
ferred. It  seems  that  if  a  charter  is  obtained  under  false  pretenses, 
the  power  to  withdraw  it  should  exist  some  where.  But  this,  at  least, 
may  be  done :  The  legislature  may  with  good  reason  resolutely  refuse 
to  grant  another  college  charter  in  this  state  for  the  next  century.  If 
any  benevolent  man  wishes  to  emulate  Cornell,  let  him  take  some  of 
the  existing  colleges  and  endow  them  up  to  the  independent  point,  or, 
far  better,  let  him  endow  a  good  preparatory  school,  which  may  be  to 
Illinois  what  Phillips  Academy  has  been  to  Massachusetts;  and  all 
who  love  the  higher  education  shall  bless  his  memory.  y.  s.  d. 


Education,  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  good  government,  should  be 
universally  difiused.  Open  the  doors  of  the  school-house  to  all  the 
children  in  the  land.  Let  no  man  have  the  excuse  of  poverty  for  not 
educating  his  own  ofispring.  Place  the  means  of  education  within  his 
reach,  and  if  they  remain  in  ignorance,  be  it  his  own  reproach. 
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*T0  WHAT  EXTENT  SHOULD  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  BE 
TAUGHT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 


DB.  GEO.  VASET. 


In  the  consideration  of  this  question  several  things  require  to  be 
taken  into  account:  first,  the  utility  of  tlie  natural  sciences  as  subjects 
of  study ;  and  secondly,  their  practical  applicability  to  the  affairs  of  life. 

Undoubtedly  these  sciences  are  of  great  importance  as  a  discipline 
for  the  observing  and  reflecting  faculties.  It  would  seem  that  the  most 
natural  plan  for  the  early  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  young  pupil  in  the  observation  of  the  objects  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  This  is  the  earliest  work  of  the  child.  He  exam- 
ines all  objects  with  eager  interest — he  is  continually  asking  questions 
about  this  and  that,  and  adding  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  This  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  in  the  education  of  the 
young,  and  is  too  often  misunderstood.  It  should  be  properly  guided 
and  regulated,  but  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  rudely  repressed. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  we  too  early  place  our  children  upon 
abstract  studies,  thereby  overstimulating  and  impairing  the  mind.  At 
all  events,  few  teachers  will  deny  that  the  culture  of  the  observing  fac- 
ulties may  be  continued  with  advantage  much  longer  than  is  customary, 
and  that  it  may  be  profitably  associated  with  the  more  abstruse  studies 
during  all  the  period  of  ordinary  pupilage. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of  such  a  course  is  the 
want  of  suitable  elementary  books,  and  another  is  the  want  of  prepar- 
atoi-y  training  on  the  part  of  teachers.  The  increased  attention  which 
is  being  given  to  this  subject  will  soon  obviate  these  difiiculties,  and 
make  it  feasible  to  give  a  suitable  place  to  Natural  Science  in  our  sys- 
tem of  education. 

Pupils  of  eight  and  ten  years  can  advantageously  spend  some  time  in 
tabulating  their  observations  on  objects  of  nature  —  say  leaves,  flowers, 
trees,  animals,  insects,  etc., —  the  teacher  directing  the  course  or  order  of 
inquiry.  Thus,  as  to  leaves,  it  might  be  required  to  note  their  form, 
veining,  condition  of  margin,  apex,  base,  and  surface;  their  size,  abso- 
lute and  comparative,  and  their  position  on  the  stem,  etc. 

As  to  flowers,  note  the  color  and  general  appearance,  the  number  of 
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parts  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamens  and  pistils,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
each. 

A  particular  tree  may  be  taken  as  a  lesson,  or  two  trees  may  be  com- 
pared together  with  regard  to  size,  hight,  figure,  branching,  roughness 
or  smoothness  of  bark,  character  of  leaves  and  fruit,  value  fur  orna- 
ment, shade,  fuel,  or  timber. 

A  series  of  exercises  in  Zoology,  has  been  introduced  in  several 
schools  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Powell  and  others,  and  we  believe  with  the  ef- 
fect of  awakening  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  pupils. 
These  exercises  can  be  adapted  to  the  different  grades  of  advancement 
of  scholars. 

A  very  great,  indeed  almost  indispensable,  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  studies  is  the  possession  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  objects.  Such 
a  cabinet  should  embrace  specimens  of  the  useful  ores  —  as  of  iron,  lead, 
copper,  zinc, —  and  some  of  the  common  fossils  as  they  occur  in  our 
rocks.  It  would  be  desirable,  also,  that  the  collection  should  embrace 
a  few  typical  specimens  in  the  other  departments,  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  principal  orders  and  families :  for  instance,  a  representation  of  our 
fresh-water  and  land  shells,  a  few  mounted  birds  and  animals,  if  pos- 
sible, and  some  specimens  of  plants,  particularly  of  the  different  kinds 
of  forest  trees  and  shrubs. 

Here  I  may  remark  that  the  State  Musuem  connected  with  the  Nor- 
mal University  is  making  it  a  special  work  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible, 
primary  natural-history  cabinets  for  all  our  principal  schools. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  the  interest  which  will  centre  round  such  a 
collection  in  a  school,  and  how  it  will  prove  a  nucleus  to  which  constant 
additions  will  be  made,  and  which  will  be  an  unceasing  fund  of  in- 
struction and  entertainment. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  vast  deal  of  reading  is  practiced  in  schools 
and  elsewhere  that  is  altogether  mechanical  —  a  string  of  words  ac- 
cording to  rule,  but  without  the  communication  of  a  single  intelligent 
idea.  Our  books  abound  with  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  with  al- 
lusions to  natural  objects;  the  words  limestone,  sandstone,  granite, 
meet  us  every  day ;  but  how  shall  they  convey  a  definite  thought  to 
our  children  without  an  inspection  of  specimens  illustrative  of  these 
objects?  How  much  better  it  will  be  to  spend  an  entire  hour,  if  need 
be,  in  illustrating  some  natural  object  or  in  explaining  some  train  of 
thought,  than  to  read  volumes  without  gaining  an  idea,  but  in  stead 
acquiring  habits  of  inattention  which  may  never  be  recovered  from. 

It  will  add  something  to  the  labors  of  a  teacher  to  engage  the  school 
in  Saturday  excursions  or  vacation  excursions,  for  the  observation  and 
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collection  of  objects  jpf  nature;  but  some  such  means  may  make  all  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  in  teaching:  certain  it  is  that  it 
will  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  observation  and  thought;  and  we  believe  that  no 
teacher  could  pursue  such  a  course  for  ten  years  without  giving  impulse 
and  direction  to  some  young  minds,  the  result  of  which  would  be  the 
production  of  many  intelligent  observers,  some  of  whom  would  prose- 
cute their  inquiries  in  this  direction,  and  become  proficients  in  science. 

It  is  for  the  want  of  some  such  impulse,  and  some  such  useful  men- 
tal employment,  that  so  many  of  our  young  people  resort  to  all  kinds 
of  devices  to  kill  time,  and  fall  into  vicious  habits,  which  too  often  bring 
sorrow  and  tribulation  and  a  worse  than  wasted  life. 

Says  a  distinguished  naturalist,  "Many  who  spend  their  leisure  time 
in  solving  illustrated  riddles,  and  derive  as  the  result  of  their  labor 
simply  an  answer,  would  find  that  the  expenditure  of  half  the  brain- 
work,  if  applied  to  the  identification  of  the  fruits  of  a  day's  ramble  in 
the  woods,  would  furnish  not  only  a  healthier  intellectual  enjoyment, 
but,  with  proper  training,  lead  to  an  endless  pleasure  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  boundless  wealth  of  creation." 

Again,  we  may  observe  that  the  study  of  nature  is  not  only  valuable 
as  a  means  of  discipline  and  instruction,  but  also  has  practical  bearings 
in  the  business  of  life.  The  farmer  and  horticulturist  are  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which  are  too  often  looked 
upon  as  puerile  and  useless. 

A  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  insects  would  enable  the  farmer  to  un- 
derstand and  meet,  and  possibly  to  overcome,  some  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  which  he  has  to  encounter  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling. 
Nothing  can  seem  more  insignificant  than  a  minute,  almost  invisible  bug; 
yet  myriads  of  these  little  bugs  in  a  few  hours  put  an  end  to  his  pros- 
pect of  a  crop  of  wheat. 

All  the  operations  of  agriculture  involve  and  are  dependent  upon 
principles  of  science,  and  the  most  intelligent  of  our  farmers  feel  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  these  principles.  But  there  is  little  oc- 
casion to  discuss  this  point.  It  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  man  should  be  skilled  in  Natural  History  in  order  to  raise  good  corn 
or  potatoes;  yet,  it  is  a  fact  transparent  to  all  that  a  man  will  take  rank 
in  his  business  according  to  the  amount  of  intelligence  which  he  brings 
into  it.  But,  suppose  we  place  this  question  wholly  on  the  ground  of 
the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  knowledge.  Shall  any  body  deny  the 
farmer,  the  mechanic  or  the  laboring  man  the  right  to  a  participation 
in  those  pleasures  ?    I  have  heard  of  one  young  farmer  at  whose  back 
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door  may  be  seen  a  large  pile  of  rocks  and  stones,  gathered  during  his 
rambles,  which  stones  he  has  learned  to  read;  and  he  finds  sermons  in 
them  —  sermons  of  the  long-past  ages,  relics,  indeed,  of  fifty  different 
kinds  of  coral  life  of  those  ages.  We  can  but  speak  admiringly  of  the 
pleasure  which  that  young  farmer  finds  in  his  rocks,  and  in  the  large 
variety  of  specimens  of  forest  trees  which  he  has  gathered  into  his 
herbarium,  and  wish  that  thousands  more  would  drink  pleasure  from 
the  same  inexhaustible  source. 

If  we  would  encourage  the  general  cultivation  of  such  tastes,  it  must 
mainly  be  done  in  the  public  schools;  for  only  a  small  portion  of  our 
citizens  ever  pass  beyond  the  public  school,  to  the  college,  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  literature  and  science. 

One  other  plan  I  wish  to  mention,  as  a  part  of  the  agencies  for  the 
cultivation  of  Natural  History  in  schools,  and  that  is  the  keeping  of  a 
scientific  record  or  calendar.  For  this  purpose,  a  list  should  be  made 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  trees,  such  as  occur  over  a  large  portion  or  the 
whole  of  the  state,  and  of  about  the  same  number  of  well-known  plants, 
of  which  a  record  should  be  kept  of  the  following  particulars:  1st. 
The  time  of  full  flowering;  2d.  The  time  of  full  expansion  of  leaves; 
3d.  The  time  of  mature  fruit;  4th.  The  time  of  falling  of  the  leaves. 
Add  also  to  the  list  some  of  the  common  cultivated  grasses,  and  note 
the  time  of  flowering  and  time  of  cutting,  also  the  time  of  maturity  of 
tomatoes  and  corn.  Next,  should  be  a  list  of  common  birds,  with  col- 
umns to  note  their  first  appearance  in  the  spring,  the  time  of  building 
their  nests,  and  time  of  disappearance  or  migration  in  the  autumn. 
Then,  add  to  the  list  the  common  toad  and  bull-frog,  and  note  the  time 
when  their  croaking  is  first  heard.  Also,  the  first  appearance  of  some 
of  the  commoner  insects,  as  the  katy-did,  grasshoppers,  fire-flies,  lo- 
custs, potato-bugs,  squash-bugs,  etc. 

I  herewith  submit  a  list  such  as  I  think  will  be  well  adapted  to  our 
state;  and  if  such  a  list  were  posted  up  in  every  school-house,  under 
charge  of  the  teacher  or  some  proper  pupil,  it  would  be  filled  out  dur- 
ing the  season  in  many  if  not  in  all  the  particulars.  Then,  if  copies  of 
all  these  records  were  sent  to  the  Normal  University,  they  could  be 
collated  and  made  the  basis  of  some  very  useful  statistics  as  to  the  cli- 
mate of  different  portions  of  the  state,  and  other  interesting  points. 


LIST  OF  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 


1.  Tulip  Tree  or  Yellow  Poplar.    (Liriodendron). 

2.  Red-bud.    (Cercis  Canadensis) 

VOL.  xvni. — 12. 


Flow- 
ering. 


Leafing 


Fruit 
mature. 


F'l  of 
leaf. 
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LIST  OF  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 


3.  Black  or  Common  Locust.     (Robinia) 

4.  Honey  or  Yellow  Locust.     (Gleditschia) 

5.  "White  or  Silver-leaf  Maple.    (Acer  dasycarpum) 

6.  Hard  or  Sugar  Maple.     (Acer  saccharinum) 

7.  Box  Elder.     (Negundo) 

8.  Horse  Chestnut — cultivated 

9.  Buckeye.    (^Esculus  glabra) 

10.  "Wild  Plum.     (Prunus  Americana) 

11.  "Wild  Black  Cherry.     (Prunus  serotina) 

12.  "Wild  Crab-Apple.     (Pyrus  coronaria) 

13.  Orchard  Apple.     (Pyrus  malus) 

14.  Peach.     ( Amygdalus) 

15.  Flowering  Dogwood.    (Cornus  florida) 

16.  Elderberry.     (Sambucus  Canadensis) 

17.  Haw-bush.    ("Viburnum  lentago) 

18.  Bass-wood  or  Linn.    (Tilia) 

19.  "White  Elm.     (Ulmus  Americana) 

20.  Slippery  Elm.     (Ulmus  fulva) 

21.  Red  Mulberry.     (Morus  rubra) 

22.  "White  Ash.     (Fraxinus  Americana) . 

23.  Black  Ash.    (F.  pubescens) 

24.  Lilac — cultivated 

25.  Sassafras.    (Sassafras  officinale) 

26.  Hazel-bush.    (Corylus  Americana) 

27.  Cottonwood.     (Populus  monilifera) 

28.  Black  Willow.    (Salix  nigra) 

29.  White  Oak.     (Quercus  alba) 

30.  Overcup  or  Bur  Oak.    (Q.  macrocarpa) 

31.  Red  Oak.    (Quercus  rubra) 

32.  Black  Jack.     (Quercus  nigra) 

33.  Wild  Hop  Vine.     (Humulus) 

34.  Virginia  Creeper.    (Ampelopsis) 

35.  Red  Honeysuckle — cultivated 

36.  Lead-Plant  or  Shoe-Strings.  (Amorphacanescens) 

37.  Wild  Indigo- Bush.     (Amorpha  fruticosa) 

38.  Red  Thimble- Weed.     (Petalostemon  viola) 

39.  Running  Crowfoot.     (Ranunculus  repens) 

40.  "Wind  Flower.     (Anemone  Pennsylvanica) 

41.  Spring  Beauty.     (Claytonia) 

42.  Cranesbill.     (Geranium  maculatum) 

43.  Purple  Gerardia.     (Gerardia  purpurea) 

44.  Blue  Flag.     (Iris  versicolor) 

45.  Spider  Lily — wild  and  cultivated 

46.  Large  Blue  Lobelia.     (Lobelia  syphilitica) 

47.  White  Water  Lily.    (Nymphea) 

48.  May  Apple  or  Mandrake.     (Podophyllum) 

49.  Dandelion.     (Taraxacum) 

50.  Common  Golden  Rod.    (Solidago  Canadensis).. 

51.  Blood  Root.     (Sanguinaria  Canadensis) 

52.  Red  Currant  —  cultivated 

53.  Wild  Black  Currant.     (Ribes  floridum) 

54.  Wild  Blackberry.    (Rubus  villosus) 

55.  Tomato.     (Solanum  lycopersicum) 

56.  Timothy  Grass.    (Phleum  pratense) 

57.  June  Grass.     (Poa  pratensis) 

58.  Winter  Wheat.    (Triticum  vulgare) 

59.  Oats.    (Avena  sativa) 

60.  Maize  or  Corn.    (Zea  mays) 


Flow- 
ering. 


Leafing 


Fruit 
mature. 


F'lof 
leaf. 
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BIRDS. 

1.  Red-winged  Blackbird 

2.  Wild  Goose.     (Anser  Canadensis) 

3.  Martin 

4.  Barn  Swallow 

5.  Fish  Hawk 

6.  Rusty  Blackbird , 

7.  Crow  Blackbird , 

8.  Blue  Bird , 

9.  Robin 

10.  Pewee 

11.  Cat  Bird 

12.  Mocking  Bird 

13.  Whippoorwill 

Common  Toad 
Common  Fro^ 

Katydid 

Grasshoppers 
Locusts.    (Cic 
Fire  Flies 

Jfortnal,  Dec.  15, 1871. 


First 
appearance. 


Build 
nests. 


Disappear 


REPTILES. 

First  croaking  heard. 

Common  Toad,    (Bufo  Americanus) 

Common  Frog.     (Rana) 

INSECTS. 

First  appearance. 

Katydid 

Grasshoppers 

Locusts.    (Cicada) 

Fire  Flies 

_ 

CONDUCTING    RECITATIONS.  — III. 


PEOF.   "W.  P.  PHELPS. 


Having  considered  the  true  object  of  the  recitation  to  be;  1,  the  de- 
velopment of  thought;  2,  its  clear  and  concise  expression;  3,  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  attainments  of  the  class ;  4,  to  aid 
in  increasing  those  attainments;  5,  to  form  right  habits  of  study,  and 
6,  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  moral  power  in  the  pupils ;  our  next  step 
is  to  consider  what  are  — 

11.  The  prepabations  necessary  for  accomplishing  these  ob- 
jects. 

1.  The  preparations  needful  for  effective  work  in  any  profession  are 
two-fold,  general  and  special.  For  example,  a  successful  lawyer  must 
superadd  to  a  good  stock  of  general  intelligence,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  of  its  theory  and  practice.  And  not  only  this, 
but  there  must  be  a  careful  special  preparation  for  each  and  every  case 
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as  it  arises  in  his  practice.  He  must  know  whether  his  client  has  or 
has  not  a  good  cause  of  action  or  defense.  He  must  study  the  facts 
of  the  case,  the  law  applicable  to  it,  and  then  decide  upon  the  plan  or 
method  of  procedure  most  likely  to  win  success.  So,  too,  the  physician 
must  possess  a  liberal  share  of  general  intelligence,  or,  in  other  words, 
he  must  have  received  a  good  general  education.  This  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene, 
etc.  And,  furthermore,  he  must  have  mastered  the  theory  and  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  must  make  a  most  careful  diagnosis  of  the  case 
of  each  patient  presented  for  treatment.  These  principles  are  so  well 
understoodin  their  application  to  the  so-called  learned  professions  that 
they  require  no  further  illustration. 

But  they  are  equally  applicable  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  which 
should  be  the  most  learned  of  all  the  professions.  They  are  as  indis- 
pensable to  real  success  here  as  in  any  other  calling  whatsoever.  Un- 
til this  truth  is  generally  recognized  and  acted  upon,  our  school-rooms 
will  too  often  be  officered  by  quacks,  and  our  children  will  be  fed  with 
the  mere  husks  of  knowledge  in  stead  of  being  nourished  by  the  ali- 
ment of  its  vitalizing  seed.  A  good  teacher  must  first  become  a  good 
scholar.  He  must  know  thoroughly,  and  as  far  as  possible  exhaustively, 
not  only  the  particular  branches  which  he  is  to  teach,  but  he  must  have 
studied  to  a  reasonable  extent  those  which  are  collateral  to  them.  A 
teacher  can  not  teach  arithmetic  as  well  as  it  ought  to  be  taught  with- 
out some  knowledge  both  of  algebra  and  geometry.  He  can  not  make 
good  geographers  of  his  pupils  without  knowing  something  of  Physics, 
Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  and  History.  He  can  not  teach  the  English 
language  in  all  its  fullness  without  having  mastered  those  other  tongues 
from  which  it  is  mainly  derived.  The  teacher  should,  in  short,  possess, 
as  the  basis  of  all  his  other  qualifications  and  accomplishments,  the  rich 
inheritance  of  a  broad,  a  liberal  and  an  exact  scholarship.  No  pro- 
fession demands  a  greater  wealth  of  resources  and  of  culture  than  does 
his.  The  time  is  coming  when  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  appre- 
ciating to  a  far  greater  extent  than  hei*etofore  the  vastness  of  the  in- 
terests involved  in  the  character-forming  processes  and  influences  of  a 
right  education,  will  insist  that  the  teachers  of  the  nation  shall  be  among 
the  wisest,  noblest  and  best  of  the  nation;  and  when  the  Butlers  and 
the  Carpenters,  who  now  sneer  from  their  high  places  in  congressional 
halls  at  the  *  schoolmaster',  will  find  that  post  of  honor  and  duty  oc- 
cupied by  men  who  in  moral  and  intellectual  power  are  preeminently 
their  peers,  if  not  their  superiors  in  every  essential  i-espect. 

2.  A  suitable  preparation  for  the  recitation,  and  for  all  eflective  work 
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in  the  school-room,  demands  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  a  careful  study  of  the  laws  of  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  development,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  securing  the  higher 
ends  of  school  instruction  and  discipline. 

It  would  seem  that  this  proposition  needs  but  to  be  enunciated  to  be 
accepted.  And  yet  a  vast  majority  of  the  schools  of  this  country  are 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  have  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought  upon 
the  philosophy  of  education,  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and 
the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  its  manifold  powers  and  susceptibili- 
ties. 

There  is  a  science  of  education,  and  there  is  an  art  of  teaching  grow- 
ing out  of  it.  There  are  certain  laws  under  the  operation  of  which  hu- 
man beings  advance  from  the  helplessness  and  dependence  of  infancy 
to  the  strength  and  maturity  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  There  is 
an  order  of  evolution  of  the  human  faculties,  and  there  is  a  true  order 
of  study  corresponding  therewith.  There  are  principles  controlling 
the  right  exercise  of  the  faculties,  and  there  are  methods  of  exciting 
these  faculties  to  a  wholesome  activity.  The  methods  may  vary  and 
change  with  circumstances.  The  principles  are  immutable  and  eternal. 
They  give  shape  and  efficacy  to  methods.  Now  it  is  claimed  that 
some  knowledge  of  this  science,  this  art,  these  laws  and  principles, 
with  the  methods  based  upon  them,  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  suc- 
cess in  teaching;  that  merely  to  know  the  branches  to  be  taught  is  but 
a  single  step  in  the  direction  of  the  qualifications  of  a  true  educator^ 
a  former  of  character.  In  other  words,  teaching,  when  viewed  from 
its  broader,  more  comprehensive  standpoint,  is  a  profession,  and  de- 
mands that  a  careful  and  painstaking  preparation  should  be  made  for 
it.  This  conviction  is  daily  becoming  more  general  and  more  deeply 
seated.  As  a  consequence  of  it,  normal  schools,  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers,  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  they  will  continue  to 
increase  in  number  and  influence  until  they  become  capable  of  supply- 
ing the  entire  school  system  of  the  country  with  well-trained,  skillful 
instructors. 

3.  It  is  indispensable  to  success  at  the  recitation  that  the  teacher 
should  make  a  careful  and  thorough  special  preparation  for  each  exer- 
cise. 

This  is  a  vital  point.  A  teacher  should  never  appear  before  his  class 
without  a  careful  review  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  in  its  rela- 
tions to  preceding  lessons  and  to  the  mental  status  of  his  class.  There 
should  be  not  only  a  fresh  examination  of  the  subject,  but  a  well-di- 
gested plan  for  accomplishing  the  objects  for  which  the  particular  les- 
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son  is  assigned.  Every  difficulty  likely  to  arise  should  be  foreseen, 
and,  if  possible,  provided  for  in  advance.  The  teacher  should,  in  the 
course  of  this  special  preparation,  strive  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
his  pupils,  look  at  the  subject  from  their  standpoint,  and  anticipate,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  explanations,  questions  and  illustrations  that 
may  be  necessary  to  lead  them  to  the  right  conclusion. 

The  neglect  of  this  special  preparation  is  far  too  general.  It  is  too 
common  an  occurrence  for  teachers  to  go  to  the  class-room  with  a 
vague  conception  of  the  subject  in  hand,  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  with  none  of  that  careful  elaboration 
of  plan  which  alone  can  give  point  and  sharpness  to  drill,  exactness  to 
mental  impressions,  interest  and  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  the  hour. 
Special  preparation  for  each  recitation  means  revolution  in  methods  of 
instruction,  progress  in  study  by  the  pupils,  and  a  radical  change  in  the 
character  of  our  schools. 

We  shall  next  briefly  consider  the  preparations  of  the  pupil,  and  then 
discuss  the  thii-d  general  topic  of  the  series  —  The  Management  of  the 
Recitation. 


SPECIAL    PREPARATION 


J.  T.  MOULTON. 


When"  I  visited  the  Grand-Tower  school,  last  summer,  I  was  polite- 
ly invited  to  take  charge  of  a  class  which  had  just  begun  the  subject 
of  Factoring.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  zealous  little  fellows  re- 
sponded to  my  directions  infused  new  life  into  me.  I  struck  out  a 
method  which  had  never  occurred  to  me  before,  but  which  I  have  since 
adopted  with  my  own  classes.  Bidding  the  brightest  boy  stand  up, 
I  asked  him  the  questions  "Is  1  a  prime  number?"  "Is  2  a  prime  num- 
ber?" and  so  on  as  far  as  20.  If  he  erred  on  a  prime  number — for  in- 
stance, by  answering  no,  when  I  asked  about  5 — I  returned  simply 
"  Yes,  it  is."  If  he  erred  on  a  composite  number  (I  was  careful  not  to 
introduce  the  word  composite)  —  for  instance,  by  answering  yes,  when 
I  asked  about  9 — I  would  reply  "No,  it  is  n't,  because  3  times  3  are 
9."  In  short,  the  meaning  of  a  novel  word  was  explained  by  its  col- 
loquial use,  without  reference  to  any  definition;  and  this  I  apprehend 
to  be  the  true  method,  wherever  it  is  practicable. 
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Some  would  tell  me  that  I  ought  not  to  have  tried  to  teach  that  class, 
because  I  had  not  studied  the  lesson  that  day.  I  think  that  solitary- 
study  would  have  tended  to  unfit  me  for  apprehending  and  meeting  the 
real  wants  of  the  class.  The  electric  influence  of  mind  upon  mind  is 
often  the  best  preparation  that  can  be  made.  Nay,  more :  the  prear- 
ranged work  which  faithful  teachers  are  apt  to  interpose  between  them- 
selves and  their  pupils  may  often  have  the  efiect  of  a  non-conductor. 

"  You  can  not  trust  to  inspii'ation  for  things  that  are  to  be  settled  by 
authority,"  said  an  eminent  teacher  of  natural  science.  But,  if  the 
teacher  in  question  had  introduced,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  a  subject 
which  he  himself  needed  to  investigate  —  if  he  had  wandered  in  the 
mazes  of  real  doubt,  suggesting  collateral  arguments,  referring  to  au- 
thorities, and  exhibiting  a  strong  and  well-trained  mind  in  the  very  act 
of  seeking  and  finding  truth  —  this  temporary  lapse  of  dignity  might 
have  been  the  means  of  conveying  ideas  which  the  students  could  never 
have  gleaned  from  all  the  dogmas  of  all  the  sages. 

In  every  work  upon  history  or  geography,  the  student  finds  some 
facts  which  he  must  at  all  events  retain,  and  many  which  he  may  and 
must  forget.  How  is  he  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  indiffer- 
ent? In  the  mind  of  a  man  who  has  mingled  much  with  the  world, 
a  line  of  demarcation  is  pretty  fairly  drawn :  the  practical  is  much  bet- 
ter remembered  than  the  unpractical.  For  this  reason,  I  am  willing — 
though  I  lay  but  little  stress  upon  this  —  that  my  pupils  should  see  just 
what  it  is  that  I  have  forgotten,  what  it  is  that  I  hold  as  tenaciously  as 
I  do  the  multiplication-table,  and  what  it  is  that  I  remember  somewhat 
hazily. 

In  the  higher  departments  of  grammar — which  are  of  no  avail  to  a 
pupil  who  lacks  acquaintance  with  general  literature  —  nothing  can  be 
more  lively  and  tasteful  than  constant  reference  to  standard  authors. 
Completeness  of  preparation  on  the  teacher's  part  requires  the  work 
to  be  limited  to  a  consultation  of  grammatical  authorities,  which  I  have 
always  considered  very  dull  indeed. 

Some  books  are  provided  with  questions  in  fine  print,  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discard  the  printed  questions.  It 
happens,  almost  daily,  that  some  scholar  gives  the  answer  in  a  form 
which  would  never  have  occurred  to  me,  and  I  must  look  and  see 
whether  the  answer  given  bears  any  proper  relation  to  the  text.  This 
is  a  sad  infraction  of  the  'free-haud-and-eye'  principle;  but  where  is 
ray  error?  When  a  mistake  is  made,  I  must  see  whether  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  idleness,  or  merely  of  childish  misapprehension.  A  teacher  may 
often  make  his  general  study  more  useful  than  the  closest  special  prep- 
aration can  be.  The  current  dictum,  that  he  should  always  be  ready 
to  exchange  places  with  the  members  of  his  class,  includes  some  un- 
truth along  with  much  truth.     If  I  superintend  an  exercise  in  decla- 
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mation,  must  I  be  able  to  deliver  each  piece  from  memory,  as  the  boys 
do?  If  I  am  called  upon  to  teach  geography  by  means  of  some  of  the 
extraordinary  manuals  not  yet  out  of  date,  must  I  learn  by  heart  the 
name  and  location  of  every  noteless  town  and  summer-dried  stream? 
Once  more  I  affirm,  that  a  teacher  who  will  honestly  devote  himself  to 
general  study,  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  his  pupils,  may  well  be  ex- 
cused from  a  rigid  adaptation  of  each  day's  study  to  the  lessons  of  the 
day. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT.    . 


Free  Public  Librabies  and  Public  Education. — In  the  October  number  of 
this  journal  was  published  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  authorizing  cities  to  establish  and  maintain  free  public 
libraries  and  reading-rooms.  This  bill,  which  originated  with  Mr.  E.  S.  Willcox, 
of  Peoria,  after  having  been  amended  in  some  minor  particulars,  has  passed  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  by  a  decided  majority,  and  will,  without  much  doubt, 
pass  the  other  branch  and  become  a  law  at  an  early  day.  We  regard  this  measure 
as  a  very  important  one  in  its  bearing  upon  the  educational  interests  of  the  state. 
"We  are  in  need  of  something  to  supplement  the  work  of  our  public  schools ;  not 
because  they  are  failing  to  fufill  their  mission,  but  because,  after  their  mission  is 
fulfilled,  so  much  is  left  to  be  done  by  other  agencies.  The  schools  accomplish  a 
great  work  if  they  succeed  in  preparing  the  pupil  to  educate  himself  They  con- 
duct him  to  the  entrance  of  the  various  fields  of  knowledge  and  culture,  and  give 
him  a  glimpse  of  what  lies  before  him,  and  then  leave  him  to  investigate  and  ex- 
plore for  himself  after  his  school-days  are  ended.  They  lay  the  foundation,  awaken 
the  desire,  and  point  the  way,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  female  seminaries, 
they  do  not  profess  to  give  a  finished  education.  Our  state,  in  its  free-school  sys- 
tem, has  made  liberal  provision  for  this  preparatory  work,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  but 
beyond  this  it  has  not  heretofore  undertaken  to  render  any  assistance.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  our  young  men  and  women,  as  has  been  well  said,  are  conducted 
by  our  schools  to  the  point  where  they  are  qualified  to  acquire  from  books  the 
knowledge  which  they  desire,  and  then  are  sent  forth  without  the  means  of  ob- 
taining that  knowledge.  A  taste  for  good  reading  is  cultivated,  but  no  facilities 
are  aflforded  for  gratifying  that  taste.  Hence  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
young  man  or  woman  not  only  makes  no  educational  progress,  but  even  seems 
rather  to  retrograde,  after  leaving  school.  We  believe  that  the  free  public  library 
may  be  made  to  do  much  toward  changing  this  state  of  things.  It  will  furnish 
the  means  and  material  needed  to  follow  up  and  continue  the  work  begun  in  the 
schools,  and  thus  it  may  prove  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  our  ordinary  educational 
agencies.  For  that  large  class  of  pupils  who  remain  but  a  short  time  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  it  will,  in  a  measure,  supply  the  place  of  the  school.  The  friends  of 
public  education  have  been  charged  with  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the 
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mere  ability  to  read,  and  the  charge  has  some  force  so  long  as  nothing  is  supplied 
to  be  read.  But  with  a  free  public  library  and  reading-room  open  to  all,  the  abil- 
ity to  read  means  a  great  deal.  It  opens  to  its  possessor  all  the  knowledge  and 
culture  which  books  contain,  and  may  make  all  the  difference  between  the  intel- 
ligent citizen,  governed  by  reason,  and  the  ignorant,  unthinking  being,  the  slave  of 
passion  and  the  tool  of  demagogues. 

We  hail  this  action  of  our  legislature  as  promising  the  most  beneficent  results. 
"We  hope  that  these  free  public  libraries  will  be  established  in  many  of  the  towns 
of  the  state.  The  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  will  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  this  movement,  and  will  not  fail  to  speak  a  good  word  and  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  whenever  occasion  requires. 

A  WoKD  OF  Caution. — "We  have  seen  the  book  and  views  referred  to  in  the 
subjoined  communication,  and  can  indorse  with  emphasis  all  that  our  correspond- 
ent says  about  them.  Such  a  caricature  of  History  and  Geography  and  such 
abominable  daubs  for  stereoscopic  views  it  has  never  before  been  our  fortune  to 
behold. 

Mr.  Editor :  A  paper  came  into  my  possession,  recently,  in  which  one  of  the 
brethren  had  expressed  himself  freely  regarding  a  book  furnished  to  schools  along 
with  stereoscopic  views  by  a  canvassing  agent.  When  I  saw  the  book,  and  when 
I  knew  that  his  name  had  been  used  to  aid  its  sale,  I  was  not  surprised  that  he 
was  outspoken.  The  pronouns  in  it  are  so  carelessly  used  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  the  Mississippi  or  the  Missouri  is  2,900  miles  long,  or,  in  numerous 
instances,  to  determine  what  is  the  subject  spoken  of  On  page  154,  French  power 
in  this  portion  of  the  United  States  is  spoken  of  as  destroyed.  "Who  can  pick  out 
what  'this  portion'  is?  Liverpool  stands,  on  p.  187,  as  'one  of  the  greatest  for- 
eign ports  of  England'.  Charlemagne  is  made,  on  p.  43,  to  die  in  1814.  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii  are  said,  on  p.  286,  to  have  been  overwhelmed  in  19  a.d. 
A  leading  book-publisher  once  said  a  man  needed  to  publish  books  a  while  to  be 
able  to  get  them  out  suitable  for  school  use;  and  the  errors  of  fact,  the  mistakes  of 
type,  the  confusion  of  style,  are  such  in  the  case  before  us  that  it  is  evident  the  fire 
of  criticism  had  not  suflBciently  been  tried  upon  it  before  it  was  presented  to  the 
public.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  the  stereoscopic  views  which  come  to  me  as  sold 
with  it  are  of  the  poorest  execution,  entirely  unworthy,  in  some  instances,  of  the 
name  of  stereoscopic  views.  Some  are  merely  double  pictures,  and  very  poor 
ones,  evidently  even  copied  from  oil  paintings.  Blurred,  badly  colored,  where 
coloring  has  been  attempted,  they  are  calculated  to  cause  a  reaction  against  the 
use  of  really  valuable  illustrative  material  in  our  schools,  and  to  add  to  the  com- 
plaint about  waste  of  funds  in  our  public  school  system.  Fellow  teacher,  is  your 
name,  like  that  of  our  outspoken  friend,  passing  around  as  commending  that  which 
you  would  not  knowingly  indorse  ?  A  careful  examination  of  wares  presented 
is  requisite  to  preserve  one's  credit  in  recommendations,  and  even  then  abuses  will 
occur  requiring  public  notice.  Teacher. 

Commissioner  Eaton's  Report. — The  report  of  the  United  States  Commiss- 
ioner of  Education  has  just  been  received  by  us.  These  reports  are  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  persons,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  among 
the  most  valuable  documents  sent  out  from  the  departments  at  Washington.  The 
educational  statistics  and  other  matter  which  they  contain  furnish  the  most  con- 
vincing arguments  in  favor  of  our  systems  of  public  education.  They  will  do 
much  toward  settling  many  questions  which  have  long  been  subjects  of  discuss- 
ion and  of  difference  of  opinion,  even  among  educational  men  themselves.  The 
present  report  is  a  volume  of  more  than  seven  hundred  pages,  filled  with  a  mass 
of  most  interesting  and  valuable  material.    Among  the  subjects  treated  of  are  ed- 
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ucation  in  the  South,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  in  the  territories ;  education  of  the 
Indians,  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  of  idiots ;  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  profess- 
ional schools ;  education  and  crime,  and  the  various  questions  connected  with  il- 
literacy ;  libraries  and  other  educational  agencies.  At  some  future  time  we  may 
give  other  interesting  statistics  from  the  report,  but  for  the  present  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  giving  some  facts  relating  to  the  illiteracy  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  earnestly  asserted  and  maintained  that  the  education  of  the  schools  does 
not  tend  to  diminish  but  only  to  change  the  character  of  the  crimes  committed. 
The  facts  contained  in  this  report  ought  to  silence  for  ever  the  advocates  of  this 
doctrine. 

A  table  of  ratios  shows  that  there  was,  in  1870,  one  homicide  to  every  56,000 
people  in  the  Northern  States ;  one  to  every  4,000  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Terri- 
tories ;  and  one  to  every  10,000  in  the  Southern  States. 

In  1866  there  were  17,000  persons  reported  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States ; 
but  the  statistics  on  this  subject  are  very  imperfectly  kept.  Prisons  and  reforma- 
tories, in  some  parts  of  the  country,  keep  no  record  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
persons  committed.  In  New  England  these  statistics  have,  in  some  cases,  received 
considerable  attention,  and  the  able  writer  who  furnishes  the  accompanying  pa- 
per, has  drawn  the  following  conclusions  : 

I.  At  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  crime  of  New  England  is  committed  by  those  who 
have  no  education,  or  none  sufficient  to  serve  them  a  valuable  purpose  in  life.  In 
1868,  28  per  cent,  of  all  prisoners  in  the  country  were  unable  to  read  or  write. 
From  3  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  commit  30  per  cent, 
of  all  our  crime,  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  is  committed  by  those  who 
are  educated. 

II.  As  in  New  England,  so  throughout  all  the  country,  from  80  to  90  per  cent, 
have  never  learned  any  trade  or  mastered  any  skilled  labor ;  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  "education  in  labor  bears  the  same  ratio  to  freedom  from  crime  as 
education  in  schools." 

III.  Not  far  from  75  per  cent,  of  New-England  crime  is  committed  by  persons 
of  foreign  extraction.  Therefore  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  furnishes  75  per 
cent,  of  the  criminals.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  "the  immigrant  coming 
hither  with  education,  either  in  schools  or  labor,  does  not  betake  himself  to  crime." 

IV.  From  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  our  criminals  connect  their  career  of  crime  with 
intemperance. 

V.  In  all  juvenile  reformatories  95  per  cent,  of  the  offenders  come  from  idle, 
ignorant,  vicious  homes.  Almost  all  children  are  truant  from  school  at  the  time 
of  their  committal ;  and  almost  all  are  children  of  ignorant  parents.  These  child- 
ren furnish  the  future  inmates  of  our  prisons;  for  "criminals  are  not  made  in 
some  malign  hour ;  they  grow."  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  can  be  said  but 
this :  "Ignorance  breeds  crime ;  education  is  the  remedy  for  the  crime  that  imperils 
us." 

The  Commissioner  has  prepared,  from  advance  sheets  of  the  census,  a  variety 
of  statistics  of  illiteracy. 

A  table  giving  the  nativity  of  illiterates  in  the  United  States  in  1870  shows  that 
there  is  an  aggregate  of  777,864  foreign  illiterates,  of  whom  665,985  are  in  the 
Northern  States  and  Territories,  and  73,383  in  the  Southern  States ;  that  there  is 
an  aggregate  of  4,882,210  native  illiterates,  of  which  790,118  are  in  the  Northern 
States,  74,504  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  and  4,117,589  in  the  Southern 
States,  making  a  grand  total  of  5,660,074  illiterates  in  the  entire  country. 

A  second  table  shows  that  of  every  10,000  inhabitants  in  the  whole  Union  there 
are  8,711  whites,  1,266  colored,  16  Chinese,  and  7  Indians,  the  colored  race  being 
in  excess  only  in  the  states  of  Louisana  (2,145),  South  Carolina  (126,147),  and  Miss- 
issippi (61,305). 

A  table  showing  the  illiteracy  of  the  white  race  and  the  colored  race  gives  a  total 
of  2,879,543  of  the  former,  and  2,763,991  of  the  latter. 

From  another  table  we  learn  that  the  number  of  illiterate  persons,  ten  years  old 
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and  over,  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  133,573,  of  which  number  59,464,  or  44^  per 
cent.,  are  males,  and  74,079,  or  55|-  per  cent.,  are  females.  The  aggregate  of  adult  il- 
literates of  both  sexes  is  3,637,423,  of  which  2,489,591  are  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  aggregate  of  minor  illiterates  (between  10  and  21  years)  is  2,006,112,  of  which 
1,698,144  are  in  the  Southern  States, — North  Carolina  having  the  largest  number, 
223,159.  Of  the  Northern  States,  of  minor  illiterates  Ohio  has  the  largest  number, 
47,654.  Illinois  has  27,864,  of  whom  13,525  are  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15. 
The  total  of  illiterate  white  adults  qualified  to  vote  is  743,403,  of  which  number 
Illinois  boasts  of  40,801,  and  stands  fifth  on  the  list. 

An  investigation  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  postal  and  revenue  receipts  and 
numbers  of  patents  issued  presents  the  following  facts : 

"The  number  of  patents  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  Arkansas  was  one  to  every 
37,267  persons,  while  in  Connecticut  there  was  one  patent  issued  to  every  966  per- 
sons. In  Arkansas  there  are  sixteen  adults  unable  to  write  to  every  one  hundred 
inhabitants :  in  Connecticut  there  are  four  adults  unable  to  write  to  every  one  hund- 
red inhabitants.  In  Arkansas  the  receipts  of  internal  revenue  are  twenty-six 
cents  and  nine  mills  per  capita;  in  Connecticut  the  receipts  are  two  dollars  and 
fifty-four  cents  per  capita.  In  Arkansas  there  resulted,  during  the  last  year,  to 
the  Post-Office  Department  a  dead  loss  of  over  forty-nine  cents  for  each  inhabit- 
ant of  the  state,  a  loss  in  amount  almost  double  the  internal  revenue  receipts  from 
the  state !  In  Connecticut  there  accrued  a  net  profit  to  the  Post-Office  Department 
of  twenty-six  cents  per  capita.  In  Florida  there  are  twenty-three  adults  unable  to 
write  to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants.  In  that  state  one  patent  was  issued  to 
every  31,291  inhabitants,  or  only  six  in  the  entire  state.  The  internal  revenue 
collected  amounted  to  sixty-four  cents  ^er  capita  (of  the  entire  population).  From 
that  state  the  Post-Office  Department  sufi"ered  a  loss  of  ninety-two  cents  per  capita. 
Contrast  this  with  California,  where  the  number  of  patents  issued  was  one  to  every 
3,422  inhabitants,  and  the  amount  of  internal  revenue  collected  was  six  dollars  and 
forty-three  cents  per  capita  !  There  was  a  loss  to  the  Post-Office  Department  of 
one  dollar  and  half  per  capita,  but  this  deficit  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  long 
lines  of  transportation,  to  the  cost  of  which  the  thinly-settled  intervening  sections 
do  not  greatly  contribute.  But  in  California  there  are  only  four  adults  unable  to 
write  to  every  one  hundred  of  the  inhabitants. 

"In  Tennessee  twelve  adults  are  unable  to  read  and  write  to  every  one  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  state  pays  internal  revenue  at  the  rate  of  sixty-nine 
cents  per  capita;  while  Ohio,  in  which  there  are  four  illiterate  adults  to  every  one 
hundred  inhabitants,  pays  five  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents  internal  revenue  per 
capita. 

"In  Massachusetts,  where  there  are  three  adult  illiterate  persons  out  of  every  one 
hundred  inhabitants,  the  excess  of  post-office  receipts  above  expenditures  was  over 
$735,000. 

"  Whatever  other  course  would  require  consideration  in  a  close  and  final  examin- 
ation, the  relation  of  education  to  revenue,  patents  and  postal  service  is  apparent." 

Duties  of  School  Directors. — Mr.  Editor :  Are  school  directors  justifiable, 
under  any  circumstances,  in  appointing  and  retaining  as  teachers  in  our  public 
schools  persons  who  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  drinking-saloons,  playing  cards 
and  other  games,  either  for  drinks  or  amusement ;  who  come  into  the  school-room 
with  the  fumes  of  liquor  on  their  breath ;  who  have  no  regular  habits,  order,  or 
system  in  any  thing,  and  whose  word  is  seldom,  if  ever,  kept ;  who  show  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  orders  of  the  board,  and  use  false  and  ungentlemanly  language 
clandestinely  against  members  of  the  board  for  attempting  to  enforce  the  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  rules  of  the  board?  Are  not  school  directors  clearly  unjusti- 
fiable in  retaining  such  teachers,  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  can  employ  and  re- 
tain thoroughly-qualified  teachers,  who  would  discharge  their  duties  in  accordance 
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with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  from  correct  motives  and  honest  principles, 
and  not  oHone,  for  so  many  dollars  and  cents  ? 

"Will  you,  Mr.  Editor,  be  kind  enough  to  publish  the  foregoing,  with  such  sug- 
gestions as  may  aid  the  people  in  securing  their  full  rights  under  the  school  law 
and  full  consideration  for  the  taxes  paid  ?  Citizen. 

St.  Clair,  Jan.  S9, 187S. 

Answer. — The  power  and  duty  of  school  directors  in  cases  like  the  above  are 
made  very  clear  by  our  school  law.  The  first  requisite  of  the  teacher  as  laid  down 
in  that  law  (§  50)  is  that  he  shall  be  "  of  good  moral  character."  It  is  declared 
that  without  this  qualification  "no  teacher  shall  be  authorized  to  teach  a  common 
school."  Under  duties  of  directors  (§  48)  the  law  reads,  "they  [the  directors]  shall 
appoint  all  teachers,  fix  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  and  may  dismiss  them  for  in- 
competency, cruelty,  negligence,  or  immorality."  Also,  in  the  same  section,  "they 
may  adopt  and  enforce  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  foi'the  management  and 
government  of  the  schools."  Such  are  the  plain  provisions  of  the  law.  The  im- 
portance of  a  good  moral  character  in  those  who  are  selected  for  the  responsible 
ofl^ce  of  teachers  of  our  youth  can  not  be  placed  in  too  strong  a  light.  We  can  do 
no  better  than  to  give  the  words  of  our  honored  state  superintendent,  as  found  in 
his  volume  of 'Common-School  Decisions',  page  ninety-four,  where  the  duty  of 
the  county  superintendent  in  this  matter  is  considered.  "  The  question  of  charac- 
ter", he  says,  "should  always  be  the  first  considered,  and  until  it  is  satisfactorily 
disposed  of,  the  superintendent  should  refuse  to  go  a  step  further.  Great  mistakes 
have  been  made  in  this  matter.  Moral  monsters  have  been  quartered  upon  un- 
suspecting districts,  the  continuation  and  havoc  of  whose  example  and  influence 
can  not  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder."  So  careful  is  the  law  in  this  respect 
that  it  provides  a  double  remedy.  First,  the  superintendent  may  revoke  the  cer- 
tificate ;  and  secondly,  in  case  this  is  not  done,  the  directors  may  peremptorily  dis- 
miss the  ofi'ending  teacher  from  their  service.  Thus,  in  the  case  above,  it  is  clearly 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  directors  to  discharge  such  teachers  for  immorality. 

Again,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  make  and  enforce  all  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  management  and  government  of  the  school,  it  is  likewise 
their  duty  to  dismiss  all  teachers  who  disregard  their  orders  and  fail  to  comply 
with  their  necessary  and  reasonable  rules.  Such  are  the  law  and  the  duty  in  the 
case  supposed,  as  we  gather  from  legislative  enactments  and  the  decisions  of  our 
state  superintendent. 

Unsectional  Text-Books. —  Some  enthusiastic  southerners  have  for  some  time 
been  making  an  efibrt  to  supply  the  schools  of  the  South  with  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  '  unsectional  school-books ' ;  that  is,  books  the  authors  of  which 
shall  all  live  in  the  southern  section  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  they  have  is- 
sued grammars  and  arithmetics,  algebras  and  astronomies,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  entirely  free  from  any  thing  that  can  ojffend  the  most  sensitive  and  fastidious 
southerner.  What  could  be  more  happy  and  lovely  than  this  ?  But,  unfortunately, 
a  necessity  has  heretofore  existed  for  doing  the  printing  of  these  books  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  This  fact  becoming  known  through  the  South,  the  cry  is  straight- 
way raised  that  the  company  which  has  the  matter  in  hand  is  'a  Northern  con- 
cern', and  thus  the  whole  enterprise  is  in  danger  of  failure.  To  remove  this  ob- 
jection, arrangements  have  now  been  made  to  do  all  the  work  in  the  South,  and  so 
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avoid  the  danger  of  contamination  from  a  northern  printing-press.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  they  may  succeed  in  producing  the  best  school-books  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  They  may  rest  assured  that,  when  they  have  done  this,  their  boolis 
will  be  adopted  into  the  schools  of  the  North  quite  as  soon  as  in  the  schools  of  the 
South.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  asking  in  what  latitude  books  are  made,  but 
only  whether  they  are  good. 

Sing-song. —  Classes  reciting  lists  of  words  or  short  sentences  or  phrases  in 
concert  get  a  disagreeable  habit  of  sing-song,  which  they  carry  into  other  exer- 
cises. Mr.  Merriman,  of  Chicago,  says  he  avoids  this  by  requiring  the  pupils  to 
use  the  downward  inflection  as  often  as  possible :  at  the  end  of  each  word  where 
the  words  are  disconnected ;  at  the  end  of  phrases,  when  separate  sufficiently,  and 
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PERSONAL    AND    GENERAL    ITEMS. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Connecti- 
cut, has  returned  from  his  European  tour.  He  has  been  absent  about  six  months, 
and  has  visited  many  of  the  schools  of  England  and  on  the  continent. 

The  Kansas  legislature  has  voted  down  the  bill  for  compulsory  attendance. 

During  the  cold  weather  early  in  February,  a  large  school-house  at  Urbana, 
Illinois,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

Michigan  University  has  in  all  of  its  departments  1,207  students,  from  twenty- 
eight  states  and  territories. 
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Mr.  Phelps,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  class  of  1870,  the  champion  oarsman  of  the 
New-England  colleges,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Elocution  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  University. 

Miss  Gkace  0.  Bibb,  who,  since  the  fire,  has  been  engaged  in  the  St.  Louis 
schools,  has  been  recalled  to  resume  her  old  position  in  the  Chicago  High  School. 

The  teachers  of  Germany  are  urging  their  claim  to  higher  pay,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  schoolmaster  to  whom  that  country  is  indebted  for  its  late  brilliant 
success  on  the  field  of  battle. 


EDUCATIONAL   NEWS. 

ILLINOIS. 


Chicago. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  Feb.  6th,  Mr.  Moore 
reported  that  in  the  new  Washington-School  building  a  great  success  had  been  at- 
tained in  heating  and  ventilation.  Mr.  Cutter,  the  Principal,  speaks  exultingly  of 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  his  new  quarters The  Supenntendent  suggest- 
ed a  revision  of  the  course  of  instruction ;  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Course  of  Instruction  and  on  Text-Books,  in  connection  with  the 
Superintendent.  The  attendance  in  schools,  averaging  24,065,  on  average  belong- 
ing, 25,535,  is  only  2,000  less  than  before  the  fire Messrs.  Blackman  and  Whit- 

temore  have  resumed  their  work  as  teachers  of  music,  which  now  has  its  regular 

place  in  the  programmes Mr.  Boomer,  Principal  of  the  Jones  School  when  the 

fire  occurred,  is  now  in  the  High  School,  teaching  the  Junior  Class  in  Latin The 

county  offices  have  all  been  removed  from  the  High-School  premises,  and  by  Feb. 
19th  the  rooms  will  be  ready  for  occupation,  with  new  furniture ;  thenceforward 

the  regular  work  of  the  school  will  be  resumed  in  full The  only  trouble  now 

had  there  is  from  people  who  wander  in  disconsolately  in  search  of  a  court  or  a  clerk, 
and  who  show  a  comical  amazement  at  finding  themselves  intruding  into  school- 
rooms at  every  door.  ...At  the  Principals'-Society  meeting  the  revision  of  the 
course  was  discussed  miscellaneously,  and,  being  divided  into  sections,  was  referred 
to  five  committees  to  make  suggestions.  The  divisions  of  the  subject  are  Language, 
Numbers,  Writing  and  Drawing,  Geography  and  History,  and  Miscellaneous.  A 
general  committee  of  one  from  each  of  these  committees  is  a  committee  on  Grad- 
ing and  Arrangement.  The  discussion  showed  an  amusing  variety  of  opinions  on 
many  matters.  The  objection  came  from  many  that  there  is  a  constant  efibrt  to 
get  too  much  into  the  lower  grades :  the  teacher  of  the  tenth  grade  tries  to  get  into 
the  minds  of  her  pupils  something  for  which  they  should  wait  till  passed  to  the 
next  grade ;  and  so  it  goes  all  along  the  line.  The  criticism  was  made  that  much 
of  the  teaching  of  numbers  is  barren  in  the  lower  grades :  pupils  learn  to  count, 
but  do  not  know  that  adding  1  to  7  makes  8,  or  taking  1  from  9  leaves  8,  when  able 
to  count  upward  to  100  and  backward,  with  ease.  Combinations  of  numbers  must 
be  made  familiar  to  the  memory.  Mr.  Mahoney  suggested  that  we  are  crazy  on 
the  subject  of  Oral,  and  press  children  with  things  beyond  their  capacity :  he  gave 
some  amusing  instances  of  his  asking  pupils  questions  to  test  their  knowledge. 
He  asked  a  class  to  name  some  animal:  the  prompt  response  was  "Man."  "Ah, 
yes,"  confessed  the  questioner ;  "  man  is  an  animal ;  that 's  true :  now  tell  me  of 
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some  domestic  animal  attached  to  man."  "  Woman ! "  answered  the  class.  Poor 
reading  was  complained  of.  Some  would  dispense  with  the  SpeUing-book,  and  think 
much  time  wasted  in  spelling :  would  at  any  rate  only  take  words  from  the  Bead- 
er.  Mr.  Kirk  zealously  combated  this  notion :  he  had  seen  it  tried  for  years  and 
abandoned  in  the  schools  of  Zanesville.  Messrs.  Hanford  and  Belfield  thought  too 
much  time  wasted  on  Geography :  Mr.  Hanford  thought  three  times  too  much  time 
given  to  it.  He  made  the  special  point  that  in  every  grade  not  more  should  be 
gone  over  than  now,  but  the  teaching  should  be  more  thorough,  better. . .  .Mr. 
Pickard  continues  his  institutes,  calling  the  teachers  of  the  4th  grade  to  meet  him 

on  Feb.  16th,  and  those  of  the  6th  on  March  1st Mr.  Pickard's  eldest  daughter, 

Mrs.  Alice  E.  Valentine,  wife  of  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Valentine,  passed  away  after  a 
prolonged  illness,  and  was  buried  from  the  house  of  her  father  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Cook  County. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Supervisors  on  January  15th,  the  request 
from  the  city  Board  of  Education  asking  relief  from  the  burden  of  sustaining  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School  at  Englewood  elicited  the  following  report,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Supervisors,  and  this  appears  to  end  the  matter  for  the  present  : 

First.  That  they  deem  a  well-conducted  normal-school  system  as  necessary  to  a 
proper  system  of  public  schools. 

Second.  That  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  is  in  its  infancy,  and  is  to  some 
extent  an  experiment,  but  up  to  this  time  they  believe  the  experiment  justifies  the 
hope  of  its  originators  that  it  will  be  a  success. 

Third.  Any  mismanagement  in  the  location  of  the  school  or  any  question  of 
building  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  not  of  the  present,  and,  therefore,  nothing 
thereto  appertaining  is  to  be  considered  by  this  board. 

Fourth.  That  they  can  see  no  plan  by  which  the  City  of  Chicago  can  be  relieved 
of  its  proportion  of  the  support  of  said  school. 

Fifth.  That  from  all  they  can  learn  from  oral  testimony,  the  deeds  not  being 
found,  the  grant  of  the  land  for  the  school  was  coupled  with  the  condition  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Normal  School  on  said  lands,  and  that  the  county  is  bound,  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  deeds,  to  maintain  such  school,  or  forfeit  the  lands,  and, 
probably,  the  buildings  thereon, — a  sacrifice  the  county  should  not  make  until  it 
be  fully  determined  that  the  discontinuance  of  said  school  may  be  beneficial  to  the 
county. 

Sixth.  By  reference  to  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  Normal  Schools,  they  find  that 
the  management  of  such  schools  devolves  entirely  on  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Seventh.  The  Board  of  Education  finding  that  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  will 
be  necessary  to  run  the  institution  to  July  1,  1872,  which  this  committee  believe 
to  be  proper,  therefore  recommend  such  appropriation  be  made,  and  that  all 
salaries  be  paid  monthly. 

The  small  wits  of  some  of  the  newspaper  reporters  has  been  exercised  upon 
'  The  Teacher-Factory  at  Englewood ' ;  but  the  discussion  has  elicited  the  fact, 
which  was  easily  seen  from  the  beginning,  that  Chicago  pays  the  largest  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  County  Normal  School  without  receiving  a  corresponding  benefit, 
so  long  as  the  city  maintains  its  own  Normal  School.  In  reporting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Supervisors  last  January,  the  Tribune  gave  'The  value  of  a  school- 
teacher ',  simply  setting  forth  under  that  title  the  pay-roll  at  the  Insane  Asylum 
for  one  month,  wherein  the  dining-room  maid  received  |30,  the  assistant  cook  |25, 
and  the  teacher  $25.  Shortly  after  a  new  schedule  was  reported,  with  the  dining- 
room  maid  at  $10,  and  the  teacher  at  $30,  with  board,  of  course ;  and  other  changes 
were  made  to  correspond. 
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Lake  County. — This  county  is  waking  up  in  educational  matters.  A  teachers' 
meeting  is  held  in  some  part  of  the  county  every  two  weeks.  One  was  held  Jan- 
uary 27th  at  Lake  Forest.  It  was  well  attended,  those  who  were  to  conduct  the 
exercises  were  ready  and  prompt,  and  the  discussions  were  animated  and  interest- 
ing. Reading,  Natural  History  and  Arithmetic  occupied  the  most  of  the  time. 
The  question  whether  young  pupils  should  be  taught  to  print,  or  should  be  taught 
write  from  the  first,  was  discussed,  and  a  diversity  of  opinion  was  elicited  from 
the  teachers  present. 

Lasalle  County. — The  Lasalle  county  teachers  held  a  large  and  successful  in- 
stitute at  Ottawa  during  the  week  beginning  February  5th.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  teachers  were  present  throughout  the  entire  session.  Exercises  were 
conducted  in  Penmanship,  Reading,  Geography,  Grammar,  Phonics,  and  several 
other  branches.  There  was  a  large  number  from  abroad  in  attendance,  who  ren- 
dered assistance  in  the  work  of  the  institute.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  the  county,  who  were  holding  a  session  at  Ottawa,  were  present  a 
portion  of  the  time.  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  jr.,  lectured  Thursday  evening  on 
Principles  Taught  by  Examples.  Pres.  Edwards,  of  Normal,  conducted  an  exer- 
cise in  Reading  Friday  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  delivered  a  lecture  which  is 
highly  spoken  of.  Before  the  close  of  the  session,  a  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed, to  act  with  the  County  Superintendent  and  consider  the  subject  of  classi- 
fication of  the  district  schools,  and  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  institute. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  the  following :  ^'Resolved,  That  we  request  our 
County  Superintendent  to  hold  during  the  summer  months  a  four  weeks'  normal 
drill,  to  end  with  the  County  Institute  on  the  fourth  week,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  improve  ourselves  and  carry  forward  our  design  in  making 
the  schools  of  Lasalle  county  second  to  none  others  in  the  state."  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  the  ladies  of  the  Congregational  Church  gave  an  entertainment,  which 
was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Peoria. — The  Peoria  schools  have  been  closed  on  account  of  the  small -pox 

The  new  building  on  the  bluff,  occupied  by  the  County  Normal  School,  came  near 
burning  down  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  fire  caught  near  the  furnace,  but  was  dis- 
covered in  time  to  prevent  much  damage. 

FROM  ABROAD. 
New  Jersey. — From  the  report  of  E.  A.  Apgar,  State  Superintendent,  we  learn 
Bome  interesting  facts  concerning  the  schools  of  New  Jersey.  The  legislature  of 
1871  passed  an  act  to  make  free  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  thus  abolishing  the 
tuition  fees  which  had  before  been  relied  upon  for  paying  a  portion  of  the  expens- 
es of  maintaining  the  schools.  The  number  in  attendance  upon  the  schools  is  es- 
timated to  be  about  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  state  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen.  The  average  length  of  time  the  schools  of  the  state 
have  been  kept  open  during  the  year  is  eight  months  and  eighteen  days,  which 
exceeds  the  average  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  cost  of  public  educa- 
tion is  given  as  $19.85  per  child  of  average  attendance.  The  average  salary  per 
month  of  male  teachers  is  $57.34 ;  of  female  teachers,  $33.43.  Only  three  states 
pay  higher  salaries.  Among  other  good  things  done  by  the  legislature  of  1871, 
was  the  passage  of  a  law  relative  to  public-school  libraries,  which  provides  for  the 
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payment  from  the  public  treasury  of  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  to  every  school- 
district  which  shall  raise  by  subscription  a  like  sum  for  the  same  purpose,  to  es- 
tablish within  such  district  a  school  library,  and  to  procure  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus ;  and  the  further  sum  of  ten  dollars  annually  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, upon  condition  that  a  like  sum  shall  have  been  raised  by  subscription.  All 
of  which  shows  that  New  Jersey  is  alive,  and  is  moving  on  the  great  enemy  of 
the  race — ignorance. 

New  York. — We  find  it  reported,  on  what  appears  to  be  good  authority,  that, 
during  the  last  five  years,  the  State  of  New  York  has  appropriated  of  the  public 
funds  $2,031,000  to  aid  sectarian  schools.  Of  this  amount  $251,000  were  given  to 
charitable  schools  not  professedly  sectarian.  Roman  Catholic  institutions  received 
nearly  all  of  the  remainder. 

France. — Jules  Simon,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  has  intro- 
duced into  the  assembly  at  Versailles  a  bill  providing  for  compulsory  primary  ed- 
ucation. This  law  it  is  proposed  to  enforce  by  heavy  penalties  upon  those  parents 
who  fail  to  comply  with  its  provisions,  and  also  by  proposing  to  change,  after  a 
certain  time,  the  present  practice  of  universal  suffrage  to  a  qualified  suffrage  —  only 
those  citizens  who  can  read  and  write  being  allowed  to  vote.  The  clergy,  how- 
ever, are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  there  is  little  prospect  that  it  can  be 
passed. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(*)  This  series  consists  of  two  books— the  Introductory  and  the  Common- School 
Geography.  One  of  the  first  sentences  that  caught  our  eye  upon  opening  these 
books  is  the  following:  "This  book  is  the  best  adapted  to  teaching  the  subject  of 
Geography  of  any  yet  published."  We  were  accordingly  prepared  to  find  in  them 
some  improvements  upon  our  ordinary  text-books  on  this  subject.  After  examin- 
ing them  with  considerable  care,  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  tliat  they  do  not  war- 
rant the  claim  of  superiority  that  is  made  for  them.  The  paper  is  good  and  the 
type  clear,  but  the  illustrations,  which  are  said  to  'challenge  comparison',  are  gen- 
erally quite  ordinary,  and  some  of  them  are  very  inferior.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
the  maps  possess  the  excellence  claimed  for  them.  They  are,  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, in  no  respect  superior  to  those  of  several  other  geographical  text-books  now 
in  use.  Some  of  the  definitions  are  decidedly  faulty ;  as,  for  instance,  a  circle  is 
defined  as  "a  continuous  curve  line,  every  pomt  of  which  is  equally  distaut  from 
the  center";  and  this  inaccuracy  runs  through  the  whole  discussion  of  parallels 
and  meridians.  We  have  found  no  railroads  mentioned  in  the  text  nor  represented 
on  any  of  the  maps.  There  are  several  other  things  that  seem  to  us  objectionnl)le 
in  these  books,  and  we  believe  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  any  good  reason 
for  the  existence  of  this  new  series  of  geographies. 

('")  The  members  of  our  profession  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  more  famliar 
with  the  nine  digits  than  with  the  sacred  nine,  to  feel  more  at  home  at  the  teach- 
er's desk  or  pacing  the  narrow  aisles  of  the  school-room  than  on  the  airy  hights 
of  Helicon,  and  to  prefer  to  drink  at  the  town-pump  rather  than  at  the  Castalian 
spring.  The  vox  populi,  however,  in  this  case  as  in  many  another,  despite  the  old 
adage,  is  not  entirely  trustworthy.  We  have  here  a  modest  little  volume  of  poems 
from  the  pen  of  a  teacher.  It  comprises  the  poem  from  which  the  title  is  derived, 
June  on  the  Miami,  and  several  other  shorter  pieces.     Manj'^  of  them  seem  to  us  to 

(»)  COLTON's  New  Series  of  Geographies,    Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York. 
(»»)  June  on  the  Miaui,  and  other  Poems.    By  W.  H.  Venable.    R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers, Cincinnati. 
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possess  real  poetical  merit.  Several  of  them,  like  the  one  entitled  ChM  Lost,  give 
evidence  of  considerable  dramatic  power.  The  Teacher's  Dream  was  quite  widely 
and  favorably  known  before  it  was  published  in  this  volume.  All  of  them  are 
written  in  a  simple,  unaffected  style,  with  no  straining  for  startling  effects.  The 
author  has  had  the  good  taste  and  the  courage  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  pure,  unadul- 
terated English,  in  stead  of  resorting  to  any  of  the  unworthy  devices,  so  common 
now-a-days,  to  win  popular  applause.  The  collectiou,  as  a  whole,  we  consider  far 
superior  to  the  productions  of  many  a  writer  of  much  more  pretension  and  of 
much  wider  reputation.  The  publishers  have  done  their  work  in  a  very  neat  and 
attractive  style. 

(")  This  book  seems  admirably  well  adapted  for  its  purpose-  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  clearness,  accuracy  of  expression,  and  gradual  advancement  from  simpler  to 
more  complicated  subjects.  The  explanation  of  the  law  of  signs  in  multiplication 
is  unusally  clear.  Equations  are  gradually  introduced,  beginning  with  the  most 
simple  ones  after  Addition.  Those  requiring  transposition,  multiplication  and 
clearing  of  fractions  are  placed,  respectively,  after  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
Fractions.  Just  before  Division  of  one  polynomial  by  another  is  abundant  exer- 
cise in  such  difficulties  of  Subtraction  as  are  likely  to  be  met  with  in  Division. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  Fractions,  and  to  the  subject  of  Factoring. 
Problems  relating  to  work  form  a  topic  by  themselves.  The  subject  of  Radicals 
is  not  very  fully  treated ;  but,  as  the  work  is  an  Elementary  Algebra,  this  may  not 
be  a  defect.  g. 

(")  We  find  this  an  excellent  work.    It  abounds  in  examples  which  afford  abund- 
ant practice  for  the  principles  and  propositions  so  clearly  stated  and  demonstrat- 
ed. G. 
_ / 

(")  An  Elementary  Algebra,  for  Schools  and  Academies.    By  Joseph  Wilson,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Geometry  in  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia. 
(>*)  Olney'3  Elements  of  Trigonometry. 


S-r^S  ^West-I^anclolpli  St. 

(Second  door  West  of  the  oSce  of  the  Board  of  Bdncation), 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

Sole  Manufacturer  and  Proprietor  of 

ilder's  Iiiquid  Slating, 

(Black  and  Oreen),  Slated  Paper,  Slated  Strawboard,  Office, 
Family  and  School  Blackboards. 

Contracts  for  the  making  of  Blackboard  Surfaces  on  School-walls  in  every  section  of  the 
Uuitea  States.    Send  for  circulars  containing  references,  prices,  etc. 

Chicago,  September  1,  WO. 
Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  is  in  use  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  city.    It  gives  universal  satis- 
1  action,  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any  Slat- 
ing heretofore  introduced.  "Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  our  work,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly 
and  neatly  executed.  J  L-  PICKAKD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

« 

Chicago,  September  1, 1870. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  have  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the 
walls  in  our  public  i^cliool  buildings  about  300,000  feet  of  his  Liquid  Slating  and  Slated  Paper. 
Teachers  speak  highly  of  it,  and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  blackboard  slating  we  have 
heretofore  used.  JAMES  WARD, 

Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  DEFINITIONS. 


S.   H.  WHITE. 


What  is  in  a  definition  ?  Much,  very  much.  It  expresses  in  exact 
words  and  concise  form  the  author's  notion  of  the  thing  defined.  If 
perfect,  it  includes  just  the  thing  intended — no  more,  no  less.  Defini- 
tions are  the  elementary  truths  expressing  the  primary  conceptions 
upon  which  a  science  is  based.  They  are  the  standard  truths  with 
which  we  compare  related  ideas,  and  by  the  comparison  modify  and 
correct  them,  and  so  go  forward  to  greater  knowledge. 

For  instance,  in  writing,  a  child  may  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  lines 
which  compose  a  letter  and  of  their  relative  position.  This  idea,  clear- 
ly conceived,  is  the  standard  with  which  he  comjiares  his  attempts  at 
making  the  same  letter  and  is  able  to  judge  of  his  success  —  to  be  a 
guide  to  himself  In  geography  the  definitions  embody  correct  notions 
of  the  various  things  mentioned  in  that  study,  and  if  properly  com- 
prehended, the  pupil  is  able  to  express  his  ideas  of  a  country  intelli- 
gently. In  grammar,  a  study  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  more 
guess-work  and  less  intelligent  judgment  than  in  any  other,  the  same 
is  true.  A  failure  to  comprehend  a  definition,  or  carelessness  in  ap- 
plying it,  will  explain  most  of  the  blunders  made  in  classifying  the 
words  of  a  sentence.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  definition  and  its  relation  to  science. 

A  few  words  now  concerning  its  value  in  instruction.  Thoughts  are 
expressed  in  judgments.  Judgments  are  reached  by  comparison.  Com- 
parison will  be  intelligent  according  as  there  is  a  clear  and  definite 
conception  of  a  standard.  When  we  undertake  to  examine  this  stand- 
ard, we  find  that  at  the  outset  it  involves  a  definition.  Hence  the 
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truthfulness  of  our  conclusions,  the  accuracy  of  our  judgments,  and 
the  clearness  of  our  conceptions,  often  depend  upon  the  exactness  of 
our  definitions.  When  a  pupil  is  only  able  to  say  that  a  word  is  a  com- 
mon noun  because  it  is  a  common  name,  or  that  another  word  is  a  verb 
because  it  expresses  action,  being  or  state;  that  a  decimal  fraction  is 
one  which  has  for  its  denominator  ten  or  some  power  of  ten ;  or  that 
the  president  and  his  cabinet  make  the  laws;  we  may  conclude  that 
the  fault  lies  in  his  primary  conception  of  the  things  concerning  which 
he  speaks.  Of  course,  all  his  judgments  on  questions  involving  the 
idea  of  a  noun,  a  verb,  a  decimal,  or  a  republic,  will  be  as  unreliable  as 
is  his  primary  notion  of  these  things.  And  inasmuch  as  practical  life 
is  the  embodiment  of  our  thoughts,  it  will  be  misguided  and  inefficient 
in  proportion  as  they  are  erroneous.  Truthfulness  of  conception  at  the 
outset  is  an  essential  condition  to  correct  knowledge  and  most  intelli- 
gent action  all  thi-ough  life.  When  we  consider  that  our  modes  of 
thinking  or  of  acting  are  largely  the  result  of  habit,  this  subject  be- 
comes one  of  great  moment  in  the  work  of  instruction.  If  a  pupil  is 
trained  at  the  outset  to  the  habit  of  making  careful  discriminations,  of 
gaining  accurate  conceptions,  the  result  will  not  only  be  a  more  truth- 
ful understanding  of  the  special  subject  under  investigation,  but  the 
habit  will  extend  to  other  things,  and  there  will  be  a  more  vigorous 
and  a  stronger  apprehension  and  more  thorough  solution  of  all  the 
problems  of  life.  The  manhood  of  mature  years  is  the  result  rather  of 
the  manner  of  the  culture  of  early  years  than  of  the  kind  or  variety  of 
subjects  taught. 

A  few  suggestions  as  to  manner  of  teaching  definitions.  Since  the 
legitimate  use  of  language  is  expression,  it  follows  that,  if  properly 
used,  it  must  be  preceded  by  some  conception  to  be  expressed.  Hence, 
definitions  should  never  be  taught  at  the  very  outset.  If  so,  they  are 
apt  to  be  just  so  many  meaningless  words,  possessing  no  power  to  de- 
velop thought.  Some  preliminary  notion  of  the  thing  defined  should 
precede,  the  definition.  This  notion  will  not  be  complete,  but  it  is  a 
conception  of  the  pupil,  subject  to  impi-ovement  by  closer  study. 

If  the  object  be  to  define  words,  the  common  method  by  synonyms 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  thoughtless  one.  The  best  test  of  a  pupil's 
language  is  found  in  his  speech  rather  than  in  his  knowledge  of  gram- 
matical rules;  so  his  idea  of  a  word  is  better  gained  by  an  embodiment 
of  it  in  language  than  by  any  other  way. 

If  the  definition  be  of  a  term  used  in  a  text-book,  the  course  would 
be  to  lead  the  pupil  by  use  of  the  knowledge  he  already  has  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  thing  to  be  defined,  then  an  expression  of  the  idea  in 
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the  best  language  he  can  command.  Then  would  follow  illustrations  to 
test  the  pupil's  practical  comprehension  of  the  subject.  For  example, 
we  wish  to  convey  an  idea  of  an  angle.  Ask  the  pupils  to  present 
various  lines.  Talk  to  them  about  the  way  they  run  —  as,  horizontally, 
vertically,  etc.  Lead  them  to  use  the  word  direction.  If  this  can  not 
be  done  in  any  other  way,  commence  a  sentence  involving  the  use  of 
the  word  and  let  them  complete  it  —  as,  "This  line  runs  in  a  horizontal 

."     " This  one,  in  an ."     "This  one  has  a 

."     Next  present  two  parallel  lines.     Lead  the  pupils  to 

notice  the  fact  of  their  having  the  same  direction  and  to  express  it. 
Present  other  two  lines  not  jDarallel,  and  let  them  notice  the  fact  of  a 
difference  in  their  direction  and  express  it.  By  numerous  illustrations, 
make  them  familiar  with  the  expression  '  difference  in  direction '.  Let 
them  illustrate  it  by  use  of  lines  and  by  referring  to  various  objects. 
Draw  two  pairs  of  lines  and  let  them  express  their  opinion  as  to  which 
two  have  the  greater  difference  in  direction.  In  all  of  these  instances 
I  think  it  better  not  to  have  the  lines  meet.  By  this  time  the  pupil  has 
the  idea  of  an  angle,  and  it  remains  for  the  teacher  to  give  him  the 
name  and  require  him  to  tell  what  it  is. 

The  instance  given  will  illustrate  the  general  course  to  be  taken  in 
teaching  definitions.  Lead  the  pupil  by  means  of  his  present  knowl- 
edge to  acquire  the  idea  desired.  Teach  the  idea  first.  Give  it  a 
name.  Embody  it  in  well-chosen  words.  Call  for  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  it. 


AN    EXPERIMENT    AND    ITS    RESULTS. 


J.  B.  ROBEKTS. 


A  FEW  months  ago,  our  attention  was  particularly  called  to  the  large 
number  of  young  men  in  our  little  city  whose  days  were  employed  in 
the  various  shops,  manufacturing  establishments  and  stores  of  the  place, 
but  whose  evenings  belonged  to  themselves. 

Most  of  these  persons,  it  was  known,  had  enjoyed  but  very  limited 
opportunities  for  schooling.  The  question  arose.  Can  any  thing  be  done 
by  our  school  system  for  this  large  class  ?  Here  was  our  fine  High- 
School  building,  lighted  with  gas,  with  every  thing  attractive  and  com- 
fortable for  evening  work.  Of  course,  thought  we,  we  can  light  up  at 
night,  engage  a  few  competent  teachers  at  a  trifling  compensation,  and 
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offer  to  help  any  one  who  cares  to  come.  But  will  any  one  come? 
It  is  very  doubtful.  The  shop-boys  are  kept  hard  at  work  until  six 
o'clock,  and  they  go  home,  many  of  them  to  remote  parts  of  the  town, 
tired  and  greasy,  while  the  clerks  are  kept  busy  until  a  much  later 
hour. 

It  will  require  some  very  powerful  motive  to  induce  them  to  wash 
themselves  ujd,  change  their  clothes,  and  come  around  to  school  at  7 
o'clock  for  two  hours  more  of  hard  application  to  an  unwonted  task. 
"If  you  were  cast  away  alone  on  a  desert  island  with  quantities  of  raw 
provisions  and  your  present  knowledge  of  the  culinary  art,"  says  Gail 
Hamilton  to  her  imaginary  interlocutor,  "what  would  you  do?"  "I 
should  advertise,"  is  the  sensible  reply. 

Profiting  by  the  suggestion,  and  knowing  that  such  a  course  would 
meet  with  the  unqualified  approbation  of  all  newspaper  men,  before 
going  to  the  expense  of  a  little  extra  gas-fitting  and  of  other  needful 
preparations,  we  concluded  to  advertise. 

"  Ho,  all  you  that  thirst  after  knowledge,  etc.,  etc.,  and  who  will  avail 
yourselves  of  this  rare,  etc.,  opportunity,  etc.,  etc.,  offered  by  a  mag- 
nanimous school  board,  report  your  names  to  the  undersigned,  or  hand 
them  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Scrap-Bag,  who  has  kindly,  etc.,  con- 
sented to  interest  himself  in  the  matter." 

This  gushing  notice,  published  with  editorial  comments  in  the  three 
city  papers,  within  six  weeks  called  forth  three  or  four  undecided  re- 
sponses. Undaunted,  however,  by  this  apparent  lack  of  appreciation 
of  our  self-denying  efforts,  we  concluded  to  go  ahead  with  the  experi- 
ment. 

All  was  made  ready  and  public  notice  given  that  the  school  would 
be  organized  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  9th.  Forty-three  young 
men  were  present.  The  school  has  been  held  regularly  three  times  a 
week  ever  since.  The  average  attendance  has  been  about  seventy. 
The  gi-eatest  number  present  at  any  one  time  has  been  eighty-six,  and 
that  was  last  night. 

We  employ  six  teachers,  who  sell  their  services  for  the  munificent 
sum  of  fifty  cents  a  night.  The  total  expense  of  the  school  per  week 
is  $13.25,  which  includes  gas  bills. 

Some  singular  and  unexpected  results  have  grown  out  of  this  work. 
It  was  designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  young  men,  and  it  was 
not  supposed  that  young  women  could  or  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity.  The  second  evening  one  young  woman,  a  kitchen- 
girl,  came  in.  The  number  now  attending  is  thirty-one,  and  their  at- 
tendance is  far  more  regular  than  that  of  the  young  men. 
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As  to  the  zeal  and  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils,  it  can  not  well 
be  overstated.  Indeed,  such  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  prevails  that  several 
of  the  day  scholars,  who  have  come  in  out  of  curiosity  as  visitors,  have 
begged  the  privilege  of  attending  regularly. 

While  the  pupils  are  classified  as  well  as  circumstances  will  allow,  a 
good  deal  (jf  the  teaching  is  in  the  way  of  individual  helj),  a  portion  of 
each  evening  being  given  to  study  and  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  class  recitations.  The  studies  are  reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  writing,  book-keeping,  geometry,  grammar,  and  mechan- 
ical drawing.     The  pupils,  of  course,  choose  for  themselves. 

I  have  not  gone  into  this  somewhat  minute  account  of  what  we  are 
doing  for  the  sake  of  self-glorification,  but  as  a  suggestion  to  my 
brother  teachers  in  all  the  larger  towns  and  smaller  cities  in  the  state. 
I  have  the  impression  that  the  need  of  such  supplementary  work  is 
not  generally  known  or  thought  of. 

With  us  the  evening  school  may  be  considered  as  an  established  in- 
stitution, as  much  so  as  it  is  in  Chicago ;  and  the  results  of  our  experi- 
ment lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  a  city  of  5000  inhabit- 
ants in  Illinois  in  which  the  outlay  of  the  small  sum  necessary  to 
maintain  a  school  during  the  evenings  of  at  least  the  winter  months 
will  not  be  found  a  better  paying  investment,  in  an  intellectual  and 
moral  point  of  view,  for  the  community  than  any  equal  amount  appro- 
priated for  ordinary  school  expenses. 

Galesburg,  Feb.  17ih,  1S72. 


EASY  METHOD  OF  FINDING,  MENTALLY,  SQUARES 
OF  SOME  NUMBERS. 


Examples  before  rules.  We  will  therefore  first  show  how  it  is  done, 
before  we  say  abstractly  how  it  is  to  be  done;  and  even  for  our  show- 
ing we  will  take  very  easy  cases  at  first:  perhaps  the  rule  may  be  loll 
out  altogether,  at  last. 

Find  the  second  power  of  14.  Call  10  the  base  number:  then  notice 
that  14  is  4  more  than  the  base  number.  Now  take  the  number  which 
is  twice  as  far  from  10;  that  is,  which  is  8  more  than  10,  viz.,  18.  Mul- 
tiply this  by  the  base  number,  10,  and  add  the  square  of  4 :  18  X  10=180 ; 
180+16=196=14'.  Taking  the  steps,  they  are  these :  10;  4;  8;  18; 
180;   16;  196. 

Find  the  second  power  of  16.     In  the  same  way,  the  steps  are   10; 
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6;  12;  22  (=10+12);  220  (=22X10,  the  base);  36  (square  of  6,  dif- 
ference between  the  base  and  the  number  to  be  squared) ;  256 
(=220+36). 

Find  the  square  of  19.  Use  10  as  base,  as  before.  The  steps  are 
10,  18,  28,  280,  81,  361:  that  is,  10  (the  base);  18  (2X9  to  be  added 
to  10,  making)  28;  280  (=28X10,  the  base);  81  (=9'  or^  square  of 
19—10);  361  (=280+81). 

But  it  is  easier  to  square  19  from  another  base,  although  multiplica- 
tion by  10  as  a  base  is  so  easy.  The  base  may  be  larger  than  the  num- 
ber to  be  squared,  in  which  case  we  seek  for  the  number  to  be  multi- 
plied by  the  base  one  which  is  still  smaller  than  the  one  to  be  squared. 
Thus  to  find  the  square  of  19,  take  20  as  the  base.  Now  19  is  1  less 
than  the  base,  20;  we  take  the  number  which  is  2  less  than  20  to  wit, 
18;  multiply  that  by  20  (double  it  and  annex  a  cipher),  which  gives  us 
360;  now  add  1,  the  square  of  the  difference  between  19  and  20,  and 
we  have  the  result  sought,  361. 

Find  18"  using  20  as  base.  Steps :  20  (base) ;  4  (number  to  be  taken 
from  20  to  find  multiplicand  twice  as  remote  from  base  as  18  is);  16 
(=20—4);  320  (=16X20);  4  (=2^*,  square  of  difference  between  18 
and  20);  324  (=320+4). 

Find  24''  using  20  as  base.  Steps  as  in  last  example :  20  (base) ;  8 
(twice  difference  of  24  and  20);  28  (base  +  the  doubled  difference); 
560  (=28X20);  16  (square  of  difference  of  24  and  20) ;  576  (=56.0+16). 
Practice  all  this  mentally ;  and  if  you  want  to  be  assured  that  it  is 
easier  than  to  multiply  24  by  24  mentally,  try  both  after  you  become 
familiar  with  this  method. 

Any  number  of  tens  may  conveniently  be  taken  as  a  base ;  but  the 
most  convenient  are  10,  20,  60,  and  100.  Observe  that  to  multiply  any 
even  number  by  50  we  take  half  the  even  number  and  say  that  the  re- 
sult is  hundreds.  Thus  to  get  42X50;  take  half  of  42,  which  is  21, 
and  say  21  hundreds;  for  42X50=2100.  In  this  way  of  finding 
squares,  the  multiplicand  (the  number  to  be  multijolied  by  the  base)  is 
always  an  even  number. 

Find  47".  Steps:  50  (base) ;  3  (=50—47);  6  (=twice  the  difference 
between  50  and  47);  44  (=50—6);  22  (=half  of  44);  2200  (=44X50); 
9  (=3",  square  of  difference  between  50  and  47) ;  2209,  result. 

Find  53".  Steps:  50;  3;  6;  56;  28;  2800;  2809.  Or,  when  the 
process  becomes  familiar,  they  will  become  these:  50,  56,  2800  and  9, 
2809. 

Find  93".  Take  100  as  base.  Steps:  100;  7;  14;  86;  8600;  49 
(=7");  8649. 
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Find  88'.     Steps:  100;  12;  24;  76;  7600;  144  (=12');  7744. 

Find  109=.     Steps:  100;  9;  18;  118;  11800;  81  (=9");  11881. 

Find  113'.  Steps:  100;  13;  26;  126;  12600;  169  (=13");  12769. 
Or  in  my  mind,  familiar  with  the  method,  it  goes — 100 — 26 — 12600 — 
169—12769. 

Find  42^  We  might  take  50  as  the  base,  and  proceed  thus:  50;  8; 
16;  34;  17;  1700;  64;  1764.  Let  us,  however,  try  40  as  the  base. 
Steps:  40;  2;  4;  44;  176  (=44X4);  1760  (=44X40) ;  4  (2=) ;  l764=42^ 

Find  36',  taking  30  as  the  base.  Steps:  30;  6;  12;  42  (=30+12); 
126  (=42X3);  1260  (=42X30);  36  (=6');  1260+36=1296=36'.  Or 
take  40  as  base:  then  we  say,  40;  4  (=:40 — 36);  8;  32  (=40 — 8);  128 
(=32X4);  1280  (=32X40);  16  (=4');  1280+16=1296=36'.  Or 
take  50  as  base:  then  we  say,  50;  14;  28;  22  (=50 — 28);  1100  (=22 
X50);  496  (=14');  1100+196=1296=36'. 

I  think  that  teachers  who  have  to  look'over  the  work  of  classes  in 
algebra  and  to  verify  squarings  will^find^this  a  method  worth  practic- 
ing. It  may  be  used  some  times  with  large  numbers.  For  example, 
find  the  square  of  987  mentally.  Process:  1000  (as  base),  13,  26,  974, 
974000,  169,  974169.  Square  518.  Take  500  as  base  (notice  that  in 
multiplying  by  500  we  take  half  the  multiplicand  and  call  it  thousands) : 
500,  18,  36,  536,  268,  268000,  324,  268324.  This  is  rather  hard  for 
mental  operation ;  but  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  with  a  pen,  noting 
down  the  steps,  it  can  be  done  quicker  than  by  a  full  multiplication  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Is  an  explanation  sought?  For  it,  resort  to  algebra.  Let  a  repre- 
sent the  number  to  be  squared,  and  let  h  stand  for  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  assumed  base  number.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  process  a-\-h  is  multiplied  by  a — h  and  5'  is  added:  that  is,  a'= 
(rt+J)  [a — h)  +J',  which  is  only  the  familiar  statement  («+5)  (a — 5) 
=a'— ^'  altered  by  transposing  6'.  The  method  was  invented  while  I 
was  trying  to  use  this  familiar  formula  for  the  purpose  of  making 
squares;  as  soon  as  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  a-\-h  or  a — h  always 
equal  to  a  number  ending  with  a  cipher,  I  had  hit  upon' it. 

For  mental  operations,  methods  are  of  value  that  are  of  no  use  when 
one  works  with  a  pen.  Often  the  ordinary  methods  should  be  reversed 
in  order.  Thus  to  multiply  46  by  23  mentally,  I  should  multiply  46 
by  the  2  (2  tens  or  20)  first,  and  next  multiply  the  4  (which  is  40)  by 
the  3,  and  add  this  product  to  the  former  product;  and  finally  I  should 
multiply  the  6  by  the  3,  and  add  the  product  to  the  previous  sum.  For 
pen  work  this  would  be  awkward ;  but  for  mental  work  it  is  much 
easier  than  to  follow  the  written-arithmetic  way. 
Chicago,  Uec.  1st,  1S71.  SAMUEL  WILLARD. 
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THE    GRADED-SCHOOL    ECONOMY 


J.  N.  HOLLOWAY. 


The  economy  of  the  graded-school  system  may  be  considered  under 
three  heads,  viz :  supervision,  teaching,  and  results.  The  first  implies 
the  directing  force,  the  second  the  agents  of  that  force,  and  the  third 
the  effect  of  that  force. 

The  superintendent  is  the  directing  intelligence  of  a  graded  school 
—  the  brains,  the  soul  and  the  moving-power  of  the  whole  concern. 
His  plans  comprehend  the  entire  school,  running  through  it  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top;  and,  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  those  plans,  he 
organizes  his  school  and  arranges  his  forces.  For  this  reason,  every 
thing  is  properly  placed  under  his  control  and  moves  according  to  his 
direction.  His  teachers  are  his  agents,  or  assistants,  and  work  under 
his  supervision.  He,  in  turn,  aids  them  in  the  special  performance  of 
their  duties  by  advice  and  suggestion. 

The  qualifications  of  a  superintendent  are  more  in  quality  and  kind 
than  those  of  any  other  teacher.  He  must  be  not  only  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  a  teacher,  but  he  must  possess  the  commanding  and 
the  organizing  powers  of  a  general.  He  works  through  agents,  and 
he  must  be  able  to  distribute  and  direct  them  as  the  general  does  his 
marshals.  As  the  whole  school  is  constantly  in  motion,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  pupils  of  each  class  varies,  the  most  advanced  of  one  class 
overtaking  the  slowest  in  the  next  higher  class  in  real  knowledge  and 
ability,  he  must  be  ready  and  able  at  stated  times  to  reorganize  the 
classes  of  each  department. 

The  position  of  superintendent  is  one  of  great  responsibility.  Upon 
him  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  success  of  the  school.  His  influ- 
ence, ideas  and  plans  pervade  the  entire  school  and  give  it  tone  and 
character.  He  is  the  master-workman,  that  lays  down  on  his  trestle- 
board  his  plans  and  designs  to  guide  the  operators.  He  is  the  real  art- 
ist, using  not  his  own  hands,  but  directing  the  unskilled  strokes  of 
others. 

Assistants  are  designed  to  do  Xhe  school-room  work,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent.  The  plan  of  a  graded  school  does  not 
contemplate  that  they  know  much  about  the  science  of  education,  the 
philosophy  of  methods,  nor  comprehend  the  remote  designs  of  the 
chief  master.  It  is  essential  for  them  to  know  the  what  and  the  how, 
and  possess  the  natural  fitness.     It  would  be  better  for  them  to  know 
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the  why,  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  their  work  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a  liberal  education,  that31'<?y  might  throw  more  soul  and 
life  and  power  into  their  efforts,  and  enter  more  fully  into  the  designs 
of  the  superintendent;  but,  as  yet,  assistants  with  such  attainments'can 
not  be  procured  in  sufficient  number. 

But  assistants  who' are  familiar  with  the  subjects'Avhich  they  teach 
and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them,  who  jDOssess  the  instinct  of 
common  sense  and  are,' apt  to  teach',  are  ^not  failures,  and'should  not 
be  styled  organ-grinders.  „They  are  the'great  workers,  and,  as"a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  successful  ^workers,  in  our  gi-aded  schools.  Many  of 
them  do  better  work^^in  their  appropriate  sj^here  than  some  of  the^most 
learned  educators  could  achieve.  Knowledge  outside  of  the  subject 
taught  heljis  in  teaching;  but  it  is  not  the  only  requisite,  nor  the  one 
most  frequently  lacking.  Experience  shows  that  some  of  our  most 
scientific  teachers  have  made  most  signal  failures  in  school  work. 

In  gi-aded  schools  a  pupil  is  classified  and  his  position  in  school  de- 
termined by  his  knowledge  of  certain  subjects  taught.  The  system 
itself  considers  nothing  else;  and  unless  it  is  supplemented  by  the 
teachers,  it  will  fail  to  secure  many  of  the  important  ends  of  education. 
The  morals,  the  manners  and  the  disposition  of  scholars  are  cultivated 
not  by  system  and  methods,  but  by  the  '  unconscious  tuition  '  of  the 
teacher.  The  inspiring  of  pupils  with  zeal  and  the  awakening  in  them 
a  love  for  study  spring  from  the  natural  gifts  of  teachers.  There  are 
so  many  things  to  be  done  in  school  that  can  not  be  anticipated,  and  so 
many  ways  of  doing  those  things,  that  the  best  way  in  each  case,  de- 
pending, as  it  does,  on  circumstances,  can  not  be  prescribed.  Assist- 
ant teachers,  therefore,  must  frequently  be  guided  by  their  own  judg- 
ment, tax  all  their  resources,  and  give  full  play  to  their  originality. 

The  object  to  be  accomplished  by  a  graded  school  is  to  supply  con- 
stantly each  pupil  with  the  most  suitable  conditions  for  mental  growth, 
and  to  impart  that  information  which  will  be  the  most  useful  to  him  in 
practical  life.  These  conditions  and  kinds  of  information  are  pre- 
scribed and  called  a  course  of  study.  The  piq^ils  are  graded  by  their 
mental  qualifications,  and  their  place  to  begin  in  the  course  of  study  is 
determined  by  the  same  test.  The  pupils  of  each  grade  are  then  di- 
vided into  classes  of  suitable  size  and  distributed  among  the  rooms. 
Each  class  is  taken  over  a  certain  amount  of  ground  in  a  specified  time. 
As  the  progress  of  pupils  is  unequal,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it 
Avill  be  profitable  for  some  to  advance  to  a  higher  grade  and  take  up 
new  work,  and  for  others  to  turn  back  and  review;  and,  to  determine 
VOL.  xvni. — 16. 
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to  Avhich  class  each  pupil  belongs,  the  test  of  an  examination  is  ap- 
plied. 

The  maximum  number  of  pupils  which  a  single  teacher  can  pi'operly 
manage  is  sixty.  In  a  graded  school  these  will  be  composed  of  child- 
ren either  of  the  same  grade  or  adjoining  grades.  The  maximum  num- 
ber of  pupils  for  each  class  is  about  twenty,  so  that  each  teacher  can 
usually  divide  her  school  into  three  classes.  Thus,  by  the  graded  sys- 
tem, a  school  of  seven  hundred  pupils,  of  thirty-six  different  grades, 
may  be  taught  by  twelve  teachers,  each  having  only  three  classes.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  the  superintendent  to  guard  the  interests  of 
the  school,  to  maintain  by  skillful  management  the  organization  in  its 
march  of  progress,  and  to  render  more  efficient  each  teacher  by  his 
suggestions  and  oversight. 

Graded  schools  are  peculiarly  American,  and  were  shaped  by  the 
necessities  of  our  people.  They  are  only  in  their  infancy,  the  graded 
schools  of  Boston  having  been  established  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  only  a  few  schools  are  yet  moulded  by  the  system.  Their  object 
is  to  afford  a  free  practical  education  to  all  the  children  of  the  land. 
They  are  devised  so  as  to  secure  the  best  school  possible  for  the  same 
amount  of  money  and  with  the  best  teaching-force  at  command.  Di- 
vided, as  they  are,  into  different  departments,  they  secure  the  exclusive 
exercise  of  the  peculiar  and  natural  gifts  of  each  teacher,  and  make  the 
success  of  the  entire  school  a  personal  responsibility  through  a  super- 
intendent. They  provide  suitable  instruction  for  pupils  of  every  grade 
of  advancement,  and  prompt  the  ambition  of  each  for  higher  attain- 
ments. 

Though  there  are  beauty  and  excellency  in  the  graded-school  sys- 
tem, yet  it  is  only  a  system,  and  its  success  depends  upon  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  adapt  it  to  circumstances  and  impart  to  it  life  and  activity. 
It  is  the  way  in  which  the  American  idea  of  the  universal  education  of 
the  masses  has  sought  practically  to  develop  itself  and  work  out  its 
grand  destiny.  Though,  considering  the  elements  with  which  it  has  to 
deal  and  the  ends  it  seeks  to  attain,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised, 
yet  it  is  not  perfect,  is  open  to  serious  objections,  and  very  frequently 
suffers  from  bungling  hands.  I  hope,  at  some  future  time,  to  notice 
some  of  these  objections  and  the  mismanagement  of  the  system. 

Centralia,  Illinois. 

^ 

The  province  of  education  is  to  watch  and  assist,  and  shape  the 
development;  to  train  and  strengthen,  and  discipline  no  one  faculty 
alone,  but  each  according  to  its  intrinsic  and  relative  importance. 
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A    FEW    WORDS    ABOUT    WORDS. 


LOURA  A.   THOMPSON. 


We  some  times  hear  it  said,  "  He  understands  Grammar :  strange 
that  he  speaks  no  more  correctly."  '  Strange  ! '  indeed.  But  of  what 
use  are  grammatical  rules,  unless  they  are  so  frequently  applied  as  to 
engraft  a  habitual,  natural  use  upon  one's  daily  language?  There  is  a 
great  fault  here  in  home  training :  due  some  times  to  illiterate  parents, 
again  to  a  carelessness  in  speech  —  correct  usage  being  reserved,  like  one's 
company  face,  for  grand  occasions.  Teachers  can  not  effect  a  radical 
cure,  but  can  do  much  to  break  up  the  habit,  by  timely  correction  and 
good  example.  Since  language  is  our  only  reliable  vehicle  of  express- 
ion, it  should  be  kept  in  its  purity;  and  to  the  teacher  falls  the  task, 
which  should  be  a  labor  of  love,  of  preserving  by  actual  teaching,  and 
full  as  much  by  correct  use  of  word  and  idiom,  this  divine  gift  by  which 
God  spake  to  man,  and  man  speaks  to  God  in  worship  or  meditation. 

Question  may  be  raised  as  to  how  far  it  is  profitable  to  carry  the 
mere  technical  analysis,  over  which  the  student  often  spends  months  of 
arduous  labor  to  attain  rapidity  and  accuracy.  This  must  be  decided 
by  the  end  to  be  gained.  Grammatical  forms  and  constructions  can 
never  be  too  familiar;  but  grammatical  analysis  is  but  a  means  to  an 
end,  it  being  valuable  only  so  far  as  it  teaches  to  discriminate  between 
this  and  that,  to  weigh  probabilities  —  in  short,  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  free,  full  force  of  the  author's  meaning. 

But  a  complete  study  of  Grammar  develops  imperceptibly  into  the 
higher  sphere  of  language,  which,  embracing  in  its  grasp  all  the 
tongues  and  dialects  of  the  earth,  is  yet  made  up  of  single  words,  that 
may  now  and  then  delight  the  child  by  some  curious  meaning  wrapt 
up  in  their  structure.  What  child  would  not  be  delighted  to  find  a 
real  significance  in  almost  every  word  he  uses,  often  even  in  his  own 
name?  Will  not  the  distinction  between  right  and  wi'ong  take  on  a 
new. face  when  he  knows  that  wrong  comes  from  to  wring^  and  is  that 
which  is  wrung  or  distorted  from  the  right?  Should  he  query  why 
one  hand  is  right,  the  other  left,  show  him  that  the  latter  is  the  one  we 
usually  leave,  inasmuch  as  we  employ  the  right  twenty  times  where 
the  other  is  left. 

Whole  groups  of  words  may  be  associated  in  his  mind  in  an  insep- 
arable connection :  for  instance,  the  words  shear,  share,  shore,  shire, 
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shred^  shears,  are  all  from  one  word  signifying  to  divide.     So  with 
stock,  post,  and  many  others. 

Some  may  turn  aside  here  with  "  This  is  no  part  of  my  work.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  these,  and  have  no  time  to  bring  them  up."  But  you 
have  —  daily,  hourly.  Scarcely  a  book  on  the  English  language  but 
carries  you  back  to  the  very  root  of  the  whole  matter;  and  even  one 
illustration  in  a  day  is  some  gain.  Scarce  a  name  applied  to  the  whole 
creation,  animate  or  inanimate,  but  is  instinct  with  life  and  brings  its 
lesson.  Even  the  little  daisy,  sung  by  poets  since  first  it  was  immor- 
talized by  Burns,  pays  its  homage  to  the  sun :  daisy  being  but  a  con- 
traction of  daisie — from  day's  eye,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
yellow  disk  and  white  florets  of  the  little  flower  to  the  god  of  day. 
Common  words  become  curious :  the  brunt  of  the  battle  is  that  where 
it  burns  the  most  fiercely;  heaven  is  the  perfect  of  to  heave,  and  is  so 
called  because  it  is  heaven  up,  being  properly  the  sky  raised  aloft;  can- 
didate has  lost  its  symbolism  of  purity,  and,  in  these  days  of  pecula- 
tion and  corrupt  administrations,  hides  its  derivation  for  very  shame. 
We  might  multiply  illustrations  by  the  hour;  but  these  will  show  what 
a  vast  field  of  acquisition  is  at  our  very  doors.  Cultivate  it:  it  will  do 
you  good. 

Trench  says,  "  It  is  the  first  chai-acteristic  of  a  well-dressed  man  that 
his  clothes  fit  him :  they  are  not  too  small  and  shrunken  here,  too  large 
and  loose  there.  Now,  it  is  precisely  such  a  prime  characteristic  of  a 
good  style  that  the  words  fit  close  to  the  thoughts :  they  will  not  be 
too  big  here,  hanging  like  a  giant's  robe  on  the  limbs  of  a  dwarf;  nor 
too  small  there,  as  a  boy's  garments  into  which  the  man  has  painfully 
and  ridiculously  thrust  himself."  Evidently,  clearness  of  understand- 
ing the  force  of  words  gives  precision  in  perceiving  what  words  will 
be  the  'fittest  exponents  of  thought'.  Besides,  it  will  arouse  in  your 
pupils  a  curiosity  to  dig  deep  into  words  for  their  treasures,  and,  so 
far  from  being  dull  or  uninteresting,  will  be  a  genuine  delight.  With 
more  advanced  reading  will  come  customs,  faiths,  and  whole  chapters 
in  history,  which  may  be  read  by  single  words.  This  taste,  by  skillful 
handling,  may  develop  into  a  keen  insight  into  the  depths  of  meaning 
in  the  works  of  the  masters  of  literature,  and  a  genuine  relish  for  solid 
mental  food,  in  stead  of  the  sentimental,  trashy  stufi"  which  gluts  the 
market.  The  barbarous  jargon  which  ofiends  our  ears  will  be  cor- 
rected, tastes  refined,  and  the  teacher,  from  being  an  unwilling  serv- 
ant to  an  unappreciative  public,  will  elevate  a  noble  occupation. 
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THE    CRAMMING    SYSTEM." 
'^Audi  alteram  partem." 


DAKItrS  H.  PINGBET. 


During  the  last  one  or  two  years,  some  would-be  Solons  of  the  land 
claim  to  have  made  the  discovery  that  our  common-school  system  is 
radically  wi'ong  and  'ought  to  be  turned  upside  down'.  It  is  asserted 
that  all  diseases,  whether  mental  or  physical,  are  caused  by  the  cram- 
ming pi'ocess  and  the  number  of  hours  spent  by  pupils  in  the  school- 
room. 

The  assertion  that  six  hours  are  too  many  for  a  school-day  is  con- 
troverted by  considering  the  facts  in  the  case.  During  the  six  hours, 
pupils  have  a  recess  in  the  forenoon,  one  at  noon,  and  another  in  the 
afternoon.  They  are  taught  only  five  and  a  half  hours  per  day  in  the 
higher  grades,  and  five  hours  in  the  primary  grades.  This  being  the 
true  statement,  it  would  seem  very  difficult  to  find,  in  this  current  six- 
hour  system,  anything  which  is  so  'ruinous  to  health'  as  claimed 
by  Scribner's  Monthly,  or  the  'crooked  spines'  spoken  of  by  Fanny 
Fern,  or  the  general  mental  derangement  of  pupils  described  by  the 
wise  men  of  Boston. 

The  statement  that  the  majority  of  diseases  at  the  present  time  may 
be  traced  to  overtaxation  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  young  in  school, 
both  male  and  female,  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  In  the  first  place,  a 
great  number  of  children  never  enter  school  at  all.  One  half  of  those 
that  do  enter  leave  school  before  they  can  read  a  newspaper,  or 
solve  the  simplest  examples  in  fractions.  This  being  the  case,  as 
statistics  show,  the  majority  of  children  do  not  receive  sufficient 
schooling  to  ruin  their  health,  even  if  the  public  schools  are  destructive 
to  body  and  mind,  as  is  asserted  by  our  modern  Solons.  There  are 
many  causes  that  produce  diseases  Avith  which  our  school  system 
has  no  connection.  Some  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  the  present 
generation  are  hereditary;  others  are  produced  by  the  neglect  of  phys- 
ical exercises  and  the  adoption  of  wrong  fashions  in  dress.  The  nerv- 
ous system  of  pupils  is  often  unduly  developed  by  the  use  of  improper 
regimen,  the  use  of  tobacco,  of  liquor,  and  stimulating  drugs.  Late 
hours  and  other  dissipations  have  a  great  influence  in  undermining 
the  constitution.  The  rate  of  mortality  is  increased  in  cities  by  crowd- 
ing people  into  close  and  unhealthful  quarters,  thereby  sowing  the 
seeds  of  disease. 
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The  neglect  of  physical  exercises  is  one  great  cause  why  the  major- 
ity of  females  are  feeble.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  a  sound 
mind  can  only  be  found  in  a  sound  body.  By  neglecting  physical  ex- 
ercise the  body  becomes  weak,  then  the  mind,  and  then  disease  follows. 
No  girl  or  young  lady  who  belongs  to  the  highest  circles  of  society  is 
required  to  do  domestic  work,  in  these  days  of  fashion,  though  it  has 
been  established  by  a  series  of  statistics  that  no  work  is  so  well  cal- 
culated as  this  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  muscles  and  improve  the 
general  health.  The  body,  not  being  exerted,  becomes  weak;  the 
heart  and  lungs  are  deranged  in  their  normal  action  by  the  wrong 
fashion  in  dress.  This  being  the  state  of  things,  disease  is  produced, 
and  the  cause  is  claimed  to  be  found  in  the  school-system  of  the 
country. 

Neglecting  hygienic  laws  has  produced  a  far  greater  amount  of  eon- 
sumption  among  the  young,  both  males  and  females,  and  a  much  lower 
state  of  the  vital  forces,  than  formerly.  Sons,  and  daughters  also,  are 
often  injured  in  health  by  the  blind  indulgence  of  their  parents;  when 
these  sons  become  their  own  masters,  they  pursue,  after  their  own 
fashions  or  humor,  a  career  of  self-indulgence  which  continues  to  im- 
pair their  health.  These  ruinous  effects  are  accounted  for  as  being  the 
results  of  overtaxation  while  at  school,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  the 
results  of  the  wrong  teachings  of  parents. 

Health  is  often  ruined  by  the  overexertion  to  which  young  men  are 
now  stimulated  in  the  rivalries  of  mercantile  and  other  btisiness  pur- 
suits and  the  race  for  wealth  and  eminence.  There  is  another  agency 
which  has  a  most  unfavorable  influence  on  the  present  generation : 
tbat  is,  the  increased  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.  This  may  con- 
sist in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco,  or  of  strong  tea  and 
coffee,  or  of  opium. 

The  decision  of  the  learned  physicians  of  J3oston,  that  the  common- 
school  system  is  wrong,  and  that  it  lays  the  foundation  of  disease,  was 
the  result  of  the  workings  of  what  politicians  term  '  a  wheel  within  a 
wheel'.  They  gave  that  decision  because  they  dare  not  tell  parents  of 
their  wrong  teachings  to  their  children.  So  far  as  cramming  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  made,  when  there  is  no  foundation 
for  this  great  noise.  The  lessons  which  pupils  are  required  to  learn  are 
easy  tasks  for  pupils  of  healthy  bodies  and  minds. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  our  system  of  public  instruction, 
it  is  believed  in  by  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people.  "With- 
in the  last  fifty  years  a  wonderful  advance  has  been  made  in  the  sys- 
tem of  common  schools.     Some  individuals,  fossils  of  a  previous  period 
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in  the  history  of  education,  are  endeavoring  to  throw  the  sins  of  the 
whole  community  upon  the  public  schools.  They  do  it  to  gain  the  ap- 
probation and  patronage  of  parents  who  stand  responsible  in  the  sight 
of  God  for  the  feeble  constitutions  of  their  children;  they  do  it  to 
please  the  young  men  and  young  Avomen  who  have  destroyed  their 
health  by  indulging  in  all  the  dissipations  which  have  become  common 
in  society.  Whoever  opposes  common  schools  is  not  a  friend  to  ad- 
vancement. Whoever  strives  to  revolutionize  the  school-system  of  the 
country  is  retarding  civilization.  It  may  be  improved  in  the  future, 
but  not  by  revolution. 


F    METHODS    IN    GEOMETRY 


T.   H.   SAFFOKD. 


Geometry,  whenever  and  wherever  taught,  always  involves  the  same 
series  of  steps ;  about  as  follows : 

1.  Analysis  of  objects  and  comprehension  of  concrete  geometrical 
forms.  The  pupil  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  a  triangle  and  a 
quadrilateral,  a  rectangle  and  a  rhomboid,  a  circle  and  an  ellipse, 
which  he  sees  before  him,  either  in  a  building,  a  house-lot,  a  garment, 
or  upon  the  blackboard. 

2.  The  abstraction  from  these  material  forms  of  all  qualities  save 
geometrical  ones ;  combined  with  an  understanding  of  the  relation  be- 
tween pure  geometrical  form  and  its  representation  on  the  blackboard, 
slate,  paper. 

It  is  well  if  he  acquire  at  the  same  time  the  capacity  of  geometrical 
construction  with  ruler,  pencil,  triangle,  J  square,  dividers;  free-hand 
drawing  having  to  some  extent  been  combined  with  the  first  step. 

3.  The  apprehension  of  theorems,  their  meaning,  and  how  to  apply 
them  in  practice.  The  pupil  must  be  taught  to  derive  theorems  by  in- 
tuition, or  inspection,  by  induction,  by  elementary  processes  of  the  un- 
derstanding which  do  not  include  the  whole  strict  chain  of  reasoning, 
but  which  yet  leave  a  sufficiently  distinct  half-sensuous  impression  on 
the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  excite  a  longing  for  more.  Such  pro- 
cesses are  those  of  ordinary  arithmetic;  and  such  should  be  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  rudimentary  geometry  which  is  to  be  taught  in  our  gram- 
mar schools. 
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4.  The  last  form  in  whioh  geometry  is  taught  is  that  of  the  perfect 
demonstration,  not  to  be  memorized,  but  developed  in  the  pupils'  minds. 

The  third  and  fourth  steps,  rightly  conducted,  are  of  very  great  val- 
ue as  linguistic  training.  In  the  third  stage  the  pupil  is  trained  to  use 
words  as  the  names  of  things,  as  expressing  their  essential  qualities ; 
and  to  define  the  forms  with  precision  by  those  qualities.  He  leai-ns 
in  the  concrete  manner  to  distinguish  between  essence  and  accident, 
substance  and  form.  While  in  the  fourth  stage  he  learns  practical 
logic,  the  syllogism,  the  conversion  of  propositions,  and  so  forth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  that  I  have  said  that  the  training  of  our  nor- 
mal schools  ought  first  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  itself  The  same 
method  ought  to  be  employed  in  their  higher  classes  as  in  their  lower. 

The  future  teachers  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  taught  mathemat- 
ics—  as  far  as  they  learn  it  at  all  —  by  the  very  same  heuristic  or  oral 
developing  method  which  is  employed  in  teaching  primary  scholars  to 
add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide. 

And  again,  the  same  method  should  be  employed  in  our  colleges. 
Euclid  should  no  more  be  set  up  as  an  object  of  blind  adoration  in  our 
schools  than  Aristotle's  philosophy;  nor  should  Legendre,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  transition  epoch  in  geometry,  take  his  jjlace  as  an  idol. 
Before  any  text-book  is  placed  in  students'  hands  to  be  memorized,  the 
student  should  have  learned  to  think  out  propositions  similar  to  those 
in  the  book. 

All  our  schools  where  geometry  is  now  studied  will  do  well  to  go 
over  less  ground  in  a  more  original  manner;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  have  our  due  proportion  of  those  who  can  not  only  memorize 
but  think  geometry ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  science  cease  to  be 
disliked  by  every  one,  whether  teacher  or  pupil,  who  is  not  what  they 
call  a  'born  mathematician'. 

In  arranging  a  course  of  study,  I  should  say  that  the  first  and  second 
grades  above  mentioned  ought  to  be  nearly  if  not  entirely  completed 
when  the  grammar  school  is  reached ;  that  the  third  stej)  should  be 
there  attended  to,  and  the  fourth  step  should  be  completed  in  the  high 

school. 

But  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  possible,  for  some  time  to  come,  to  do 
more  than  reach  the  second  step  in  the  schools  below  the  grammar 
school.  This  being  so  —  and  it  seems  to  be  so  even  in  Prussia, —  our 
teachers  must  content  themselves  with  a  brief  course  upon  the  second 
and  third  steps. 

The  text-book  for  grammar  schools  and  the  text-book  for  the  high 
school  ought  to  be   especially  arranged  for  the  development  method ; 
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brief,  condensed,  hinting  at  the  things  required,  affording  help  in  mem- 
orizing matter  already  known,  they  should  be  what  the  Germans 
call  ^citfdbcn — 'outlines',  as  I  may  translate  the  word, —  which  means 
'leading-strings',  and  by  no  means  the  complete  scientific  treatises 
which  now  overload  the  satchels  and  brains  of  our  pupils. 

I  have  before  me  a  celebrated  and  admirable  German  text-book  for 
six  years'  work  on  Elementary  Mathematics — Algebra;  Geometry, 
Plane  and  Solid;  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical.  It  occupies 
just  131  pages  in  small  octavo;  very  nearly  one  half  the  space  occu- 
pied by  Robinson's  Elementary  Algebra.  Plane  Geometry  fills  47  pages ; 
Algebra,  50  pages;  Solid  Geometry,  18  pages;  Trigonometry,  16  pages. 
The  book  is  thought  in  Germany  to  be  rather  too  compressed;  but  an- 
other work,  of  about  400  pages  —  covering  the  same  ground, —  much 
too  diffuse. 


WEAK        MEMORIES. 


GRACE  C.  BIBB. 


Few  of  us  reason  ab  initio.  We  do  not  ourselves  collate  the  data 
from  which  our  thought  proceeds,  nor  do  we  reach  conclusions  by  new 
routes:  we  follow  beaten  paths;  we  vralk  in  the  lengthening  shadows 
of  the  pioneers. 

A  primary  difficulty  in  education  lies  in  the  fact  that  thought-data 
are  so  lightly  grasped,  so  speedily  forgotten.  Facts  in  science,  literary 
miscellany,  illustrative  anecdote,  dates  in  history,  items  of  general 
news,  form,  in  most  memories,  an  insoluble  compound  —  a  chemical 
composition  useless  in  itself  and  incapable  of  resolution  into  its  orig- 
inal elements.  Of  course,  the  great  superinducing  causes  of  this  con- 
dition of  the  mind  are  to  be  sought  and  found  outside  of  the  school- 
room, in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  American  life  —  its  hurry,  its  variety, 
its  instability.  The  staple  of  our  reading  is  but  of  transient  interest: 
our  newspapers  are  series  of  dissolving  views;  our  popular  novels  are 
creatures  merely  of  the  day;  our  magazines  are  the  veriest  ephemera. 
We  read  for  the  moment's  pleasure,  for  the  moment's  profit,  for  the 
moment's  rest. 

We  acquire  bad  habits  of  study,  because  we  already  possess  bad 
habits  of  reading.  That  which  only  attentive  perusal  and  more  attent- 
voL.  xvni. — 17. 
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ive  re-reading  will  fix  in  the  mind  is  lightly  skimmed  and  contentedly 
lost  sight  of.  We  wonder,  some  times,  in  view  of  this  direful  facility 
of  forgetting,  whether  we  can  ever  afford  to  read  what  we  do  not  care 
to  remember,  and  we  are  tempted  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  libraries, 
rather  than  to  dwell  upon  their  untold  advantages;  to  remember  only 
that  they  serve  to  relieve  individuals  from  the  responsibility  of  a 
guardianship  of  knowledge,  even  if  they  do  not  lower  the  prevailing 
literary  taste  by  sending  out  so  many  books  of  the  class  toward  which 
oblivion  is  only  charity. 

All  outside  influences,  except  as  they  affect  us  in  our  own  proper 
persons,  lie  almost  wholly  in  a  sj^here  beyond  our  control;  but  whether 
they  are  always  to  fall  on  minds  pi-epared  by  previous  training  to  yield 
at  once  to  them,  or  whether  they  are  to  fail  of  effect  because  opposed 
by  the  result  of  a  different  culture,  is  a  question  for  our  decision. 

There  can  be  no  greater  occasion  for  solicitude  than  that  which 
arises  when  a  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  of  the  transitory  nature  of 
much  knowledge  gained  in  the  school-room.  It  is  fashionable  to  decry 
any  attempt  to  cultivate  memory  as  unphilosophical  and  absurd.  This 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  when  considered  as  the  natural  reaction 
against  the  merely  mechanical  processes  of  the  days  when  young  la- 
dies' minds  were  'formed'  upon  the  precepts  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  — 
the  days  of  samplers,  albeit,  and  of  good  memories.  It  would  be  wise 
were  Ave  to  combine  a  few  old  methods  with  many  new  ones,  and  prove 
thereby  that  memory  and  reflection  are  not  incompatible. 

What  results  do  we  obtain  in  our  teaching  of  history  and  kindred 
subjects  appealing  directly  to  the  power  of  recollection  ?  Every  where 
a  conscientious  effort  to  develop  the  more  purely  philosophical  science 
has  led  to  such  a  conduct  of  recitation  as  to  involve  the  widest  range 
of  thought;  where  much  time  has  been  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
various  historical  conditions;  where  it  has  been  taught  that  historic 
periods  are  not  to  be  considered  by  themselves,  but  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  the  concretions  of  long  series  of  events,  the  centres  of  wide 
circles  of  definite  influence;  where  careful  analysis  has  been  made; 
where  subjects  have  been  treated  in  their  entireness  as  well  as  in  their 
elements;  the  lapse  of  a  brief  period  is  sufficient  to  resolve  what 
seemed  knowledge  into  a  constituent  element  of  that  intangible  whole 
popularly  known  as  'an  education'. 

That  a  result  so  unsatisfactory  should  follow  seems  traceable  to  a 
failure  of  the  memory  to  retain  some  of  the  data  from  which  the  rea- 
soning proceeded  and  upon  Avhich  the  whole  superstructure  rests.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  much  of  what  we  term,  in  education,  the  process  of 
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awakening  thought  consists  in  the  establishment  between  pupil  and 
teacher  of  a  species  of  magnetic  oi-  sympathetic  relation,  during  whose 
continuance  the  reasoning  is  dual  and  a  line  of  argument  already 
adopted  is  transferred  to  the  learner's  mind,  I'ather  than  evolved  from 
it,  by  a  series  of  interdependent  questions  and  answers.  The  process 
ceases  when  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  its  reproduction  will  be 
improbable,  since  the  queries  to  which  the  child's  mind  responded  will 
not  often  suggest  themselves. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  intend  to  argue  that  the  method  above  re- 
ferred to  is  unpedagogical,  but  only  that  an  examination  of  it  as  a  com- 
plex mental  process  will  lead  to  the  conviction  that  it  can  be  of  little 
permanent  value,  except  in  so  far  as  it  appeals  to  a  memory  stronger  in 
its  retentive  power  than  the  average  memory  of  to-day. 

Hoxo  much  we  may  accomplish  in  a  field  so  wide  is  uncertain ;  but 
we  may  certainly  do  something,  especially  if  we  discourage  as  much 
as  in  us  lies  the  time-honored  and  most  mischievous  review.  Just  as 
out  of  the  school-room  we  neglect  much  valuable  information  presented 
to  us  in  our  general  reading  from  a  fatal  facility  of  reference,  so  in  the 
class-work  of  every  day  there  is  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  neglect 
until  the  'review'  the  grouping  of  acquired  facts  and  the  binding  of 
each  lesson  to  all  other  lessons.  The  difficulty  of  this  grouping  —  no 
slight  one  even  under  favorable  circumstances  —  thus  becomes  almost 
an  impossibility.  Let  us  paiise  to  consider  that  the  association  of  facts 
is  our  most  powerful  auxiliary  in  fixing  single  truths  and  the  only  cer- 
tain means  of  recalling  them;  further,  that  this  connection  and  relation 
is  best  shown  day  by  day.  Just  as  that  which  may  be  done  at  any 
time  is  seldom  done  at  all,  so  that  which  may  be  reviewed  at  any  time 
is  seldom  thoroughly  learned.  It  was  a  wise  general  who,  invading 
the  enemy's  country,  bui-ned  his  boats. 

Let  the  relation  of  each  new  fact  to  other  facts  be  shown.  Let  the 
pupil  discover  that  a  lesson  once  discussed  will  never,  as  a  whole,  be 
again  before  the  class,  but  that  the  knowledge  gained  from  it  will  be 
in  constant  requisition.  Let  him  feel  that  there  is  no  retreat  possible; 
that  he  must  go  forward,  and  going  forward,  must  be  conquered  or 
conquer.  When  we  shall  have  impressed  our  scholars  fully  with  the 
belief  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  certain  things  so  as  not  only  to  remem- 
ber them  for  a  day  but  to  know  them  tor  all  time,  we  shall  have  done 
much. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  indirect  measures  may  wisely  be  sup- 
plemented by  direct  modes  of  culture.     While  perfect  freedom  of 
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thought  and  of  expression  is  always  to  be  encouraged,  it  still  would  be 
no  abridgment  of  the  most  complete  liberty  if  the  habit  of  committing 
to  memory  were  to  be  formed  in  the  primary  school  and  thereafter  con- 
tinued. The  child  may  begin  with  maxims  or  little  poems  suited  to 
his  comprehension,  and  may  go  on  from  year  to  year,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  authors  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  good  literature.  The 
prejudice  still  existing  against  public  recitations  by  girls  would  disap- 
pear, were  this  recitation  of  prose  extracts  or  of  poems  to  be  regarded 
as  definite  class- work,  undertaken  with  a  twofold  object,  and  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  Latin  or  Algebra. 


OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  j 
Springfield,  III.,  April,  1872.     ) 

The  bill  for  an  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools, 
known  as  Senate  Bill  No.  37,  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  will  doubtless  be  approved,  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  July  first,  1872.  The  numbers  of  the  sections  are  the  same  in 
the  new  law  as  in  the  old  one,  so  that  the  two  can  be  easily  comjjared. 
The  principal  changes,  hastily  sketched,  made  in  existing  school-laws 
by  this  new  law,  are  as  follows : 

Section  16 — Requires  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  apportion 
the  distributable  funds  coming  into  their  hands  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  returned  to  them. 

Section  20 — Provides  for  the  visitation  of  schools  by  county  super- 
intendents, only  when  "so  directed  by  the  county  board." 

Section  23 — Provides  for  the  consolidation  of  any  fractional  town- 
ship containing  less  than  forty  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
with  an  adjacent  township,  upon  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  such  fractional  township,  and  by  written  agreement  with  the 
trustees  of  such  adjacent  township. 

Section  25  —  Changes  the  time  for  the  stated  annual  election  of  town- 
ship trustees  of  schools  to  the  second  Saturday  in  April. 

Section  27 — Provides  that,  in  townships  which  are  identical  in 
boundary  with  the  civil  towns  (in  counties  under  township  organiza- 
tion), school  trustees  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
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manner  as  town  officers;  and  legalizes  all  elections  of  trustees  hereto- 
fore so  held. 

Section  29  —  Changes  the  day  of  elections  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
board  of  trustees  to  Saturday. 

Section  30 — Requires  the  returns  of  elections  of  trustees  to  be  made 
within  ten  days  thereafter,  and  prescribes  penalty  for  failure  therein. 

Section  32 — Requires  the  township  treasurer  to  be  a  resident  of  the 
township,  and  fixes  his  term  of  office  at  one  year. 

Section  33 — Takes  from  trustees  the  power  to  change  district  bound- 
aries after  they  have  once  been  established,  except  upon  petition  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  territory  concerned;  and  requires  them, 
when  any  such  petition  is  presented  at  any  regular  meeting,  to  make 
the  changes  designated  and  called  for  therein.  This  rule  applies  to  all 
the  cases  of  change  of  boundary  that  can  arise. 

Provides  for  the  deduction  of  debts,  before  dividing  the  funds  and 
property,  when  new  districts  are  formed,  and  carefully  prescribes  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  the  appraisal  and  apportionment  of  property, 
and  fixes  the  basis  on  which  the  funds  shall  be  divided  between  the 
old  and  new  districts;  and  makes  trustees  liable  for  failure  to  distrib- 
ute funds  and  property  as  directed. 

Requires  copy  of  record  and  maj)  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  county 
clerk,  within  ten  days  after  any  changes  of  district  boundaries,  and 
makes  compliance  with  this  requirement  essential  to  the  validity  of  all 
such  changes. 

Section  34 — Makes  the  number  of  children  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  the  basis  on  which  funds  shall  be  distributed  to  districts. 

Section  35 — Provides  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
township  high  schools,  in  certain  cases. 

Section  36 — Requires  enumeration  to  be  made  of  persons  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-one  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Section  39 — Permits  directors,  in  their  discretion,  to  grant  the  tem- 
porary use  of  school-houses  "for  religious  meetings  and  Sunday  schools, 
for  evening  schools  and  for  literary  societies,  and  for  such  other  meetings 
as  they  may  deem  proper." 

Section  40 — Declares  the  township  treasurer  to  be  "the  only  lawful 
depositary  and  custodian  of  all  township  and  district  school-funds." 

Section  42 — Fixes  the  first  Saturday  of  April  as  the  tipae  for  the 
stated  annual  election  of  school-directors,  and  provides  that  all  other 
elections  of  directors  shall  be  held  on  some  Saturday. 

Requires  directors  to  make  a  written  report  of  their  receipts  and  ex- 
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penditui-es  to  the  voters  present  at  the  annual  election;  also,  to  report 
to  the  township  treasurer  the  same  statistics  in  regard  to  illiteracy  as 
are  required  of  trustees. 

Requires,  under  penalties,  that  returns  of  elections  of  directors  shall 
be  made  to  township  treasurers,  within  ten  days  after  all  such  elec- 
tions. 

Section  43 — Authorizes  directors  to  levy  a  tax  to  support  free  schools 
"for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  nine  months  in  each  year,"  and 
limits  the  amount  that  may  be  levied  in  any  one  year  to  "two  per  cent, 
for  educational  and  three  per  cent,  for  building  purposes." 

Section  45 — Requires  collectors  to  make  to  township  treasurers 
"  statements  of  the  uncollected  taxes  for  each  district,"  when  any  part 
of  said  taxes  remain  unpaid,  on  settlement  with  treasurers. 

Section  47 — Limits  the  amount  that  may  be  borrowed  for  buiUling 
purposes,  in  any  one  year,  to  five  per  cent,  (including  previous  indebt- 
edness) of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  state. 

Section  48 — Requires  each  board  of  directors  to  sustain  free  schools 
for  at  least  five  months  in  every  year,  and  to  secure  to  all  children  in 
the  district,  of  proper  age,  "the  right  and  opportunity  to  an  equal  ed- 
ucation in  such  free  schools." 

Enjoins  strict  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  several  schools,  and 
forbids  text-books  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  four  years. 

Declares  that  no  action  shall  lie  against  directors  for  the  suspension 
or  expulsion  of  pupils  for  incorrigibly  bad  conduct,  and  authorizes  the 
directors  to  "provide  that  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  not 
be  confined  in  school  more  than  four  hours  daily." 

Forbids  directors  to  levy  a  tax  to  extend  schools  beyond  nine  months, 
without  a  vote  of  the  people. 

Section  50 — Adds  "the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  physiology, 
and  laws  of  health,"  to  the  branches  previously  required  of  teachers  as 
conditions  of  licensure;  but  with  a/>roui50  appended,  "that  county  su- 
perintendents or  boards  of  examiners  may,  on  request  of  boards  of  di- 
rectors, grant  certificates  to  teachers  who  do  not  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching  the  elements  of  natural  science,  physiology,  or  the 
laws  of  health."  Vocal  music  and  drawing  are  also  authorized  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  First-grade  certificates  are  authorized  to 
be  granted  to  graduates  of  county  normal  schools,  when  the  county 
board  of  education  shall  so  direct. 

Section  54 — Makes  all  teachers'  schedules  payable  monthly;  and  if 
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not  SO  paid,  interest  to  accrue  thereon,  and  upon  all  unpaid  portions 
thereof,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  date  of  filing  with 
treasurer  till  paid.  The  school  month  is  made  to  "comprise  twenty- 
two  school-days  actually  taught." 

Section  ^V — Authorizes  township  treasurers  to  loan  surplus  district 
funds,  upon  the  written  request  of  the  directors  of  the  district  to  which 
such  funds  belong,  but  not  otherwise. 

Section  70 — Requires  the  Auditor  to  apportion  the  state  school-tax 
and  interest  funds  to  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
in  each  county  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Section  71 — Provides  that  "county  superintendents  of  schools  shall 
hereafter  receive,  in  full  for  all  services  performed  by  them,  such  com- 
pensation as  is  or  may  be  fixed  by  law." 

Section  72 — Provides  that  township  treasurers  shall  receive,  in  full 
for  their  services,  a  compensation  to  be  fixed  prior  to  their  appointment 
by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Section  76 — Provides  that  "any  director  failing  to  perform  his  duties 
as  director,  under  this  act,  may  be  removed  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent, and  a  new  election  ordered,  as  in  other  cases  of  vacancy. 

Section  77 — Forbids  the  appropriation  or  grant  of  any  school-funds 
or  property  for  sectarian  purposes;  and  also  forbids  any  teacher  or 
school-officer  to  be  interested  in  the  sale  or  profits  of  any  book,  appa- 
ratus or  furniture,  used  or  to  be  used  in  any  school  with  which  such 
teacher  or  school-officer  is  connected.  The  penalties  for  offending 
against  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Section  80 — The  section  numbered  80  of  the  old  law  is  stricken  out, 
being  now  obsolete,  and  a  new  one  is  inserted,  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  districts  having  a  population  of  two  thou- 
sand and  upward,  under  boards  of  education  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 
It  is  also  provided  that  in  cities  having  a  jjopulation  of  over  one  hund- 
red thousand  (Chicago),  the  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members,  to  be  appointed^  by  the  mayor  with  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil. This  part  of  the  section  is  in  substantial  conformity  with  the  ex- 
isting school-system  of  Chicago. 

Section  83^ — A  new  and  important  section,  as  follows: 

"§  83^ — Any  fractional  township,  not  having  the  requisite  number 
of  inhabitants  to  petition  for  tlie  sale  of  the  school-lands  therein,  as 
provided  in  section  83,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  united  with  any 
other  township  for  school  purposes,  and  which  does  not  contain  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  inhabitants  to  maintain  a  iiee  school,  is  hereby  at- 
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tached  to  the  adjacent  congressional  township  having  the  longest  terri- 
torial line  bordering  on  such  fractional  township,  for  school  purposes; 
and  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  aj>ply  to  such  united  townships 
the  same  as  though  they  were  one  and  the  same  township." 

Section  97 — Is  a  sweeping  repeal  of  all  other  general  school-laws, 
and  of  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act,  leaving 
this  as  the  only  free-school  law  in  force  in  the  state. 

This  law  will  not  be  in  force  till  July  first,  1872,  as  previoi;sly  stated. 
Before  that  time,  all  boards  of  school-officers  in  the  state  will  be  sup- 
plied with  copies  of  the  act. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  tSup't  Public  Instruction. 


Notes  on  Overwork.  —  Unwise  above  many  is  the  man  who  con- 
siders every  hour  lost  which  is  not  spent  in  reading,  writing,  or  in 
study;  and  not  more  rational  is  she  who  thinks  every  moment  of  her 
time  lost  which  does  not  find  her  sewing.  We  once  heard  a  man 
advise  that  a  book  of  some  kind  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  to  be  used  in 
case  of  an  unoccupied  moment:  such  was  his  practice.  He  died  early 
and  fatuous.  There  are  women  who,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  will  sit 
and  sew  by  candle-  or  gas-light,  until  their  eyes  are  almost  blinded,  or 
until  certain  pains  about  the  shoulders  come  on,  which  are  almost 
insupportable,  and  are  only  driven  to  bed  by  physical  incapacity  to  work 
any  longer.  The  sleep  of  the  overworked,  like  that  of  those  who  do 
not  work  at  all,  is  unsatisfying  and  unrefreshing;  and  both  alike  wake 
up  in  weariness,  sadness,  and  languor,  with  an  inevitable  result,  both 
dying  prematurely.  Let  no  one  work  in  pain  or  weariness.  When  a 
man  is  tired,  he  ought  to  lie  down  until  he  is  fully  rested,  when,  with 
renovated  strength,  the  work  will  be  better  done,  done  the  sooner,  and 
done  with  a  self-sustained  alacrity.  The  time  taken  from  seven  or 
eight  hours'  sleep  out  of  each  twenty-four  is  time  not  gained,  but  time 
much  worse  than  lost :  we  can  cheat  ourselves,  but  we  can  not  cheat 
Nature.  A  certain  amount  of  food  is  necessary  to  a  healthy  body;  but 
if  less  than  that  amount  be  furnished,  decay  commences  the  very  hour. 
It  is  the  same  with  sleep :  any  one  who  persists  in  allowing  himself 
less  than  Nature  requires  will  only  hasten  his  arrival  at  the  mad-house 
or  the  grave. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Educational  Statistics. — It  has  been  truly  said  that,  if  figures  do  not  govern 
the  world,  they  at  least  show  how  the  world  is  governed.  The  value  of  accurate 
statistical  information  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  every  year.  Sta- 
tistical science,  though  comparatively  new,  has  already  advanced  to  an  important 
position  among  its  elder  sisters.  It  is  revolutionizing  philosophy,  remodeling  legis- 
lation, rewriting  history.  It  is  revealing  the  fact  that  society,  so  fixr  from  being  a 
mere  aggregation  of  unrelated  and  disconnected  units,  is  a  complex  organism  sub- 
ject to  fixed  laws ;  that  eflfect  follows  cause  here  as  inexorably  as  in  the  physical 
world.  Hence,  men  are  beginning  to  have  great  faith  in  figures.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  human  activity  they  are  collecting  the  statistics  to  show  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  and  what  still  remains  to  be  done.  But  not  until  within  a  brief 
period  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  collect  and  present  the  data  showing  the 
condition  and  results  of  our  educational  systems  throughout  the  country.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  the  bill  to  establish  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  before  Congress, 
Mr.  Garfield,  in  advocating  the  measure,  declared  that  he  had  "  searched  in  vain 
for  any  complete  or  reliable  statistics  showing  the  educational  condition  of  the 
whole  country."  Such  information  was  not  then  to  be  had.  Nor  have  we  yet  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  this  respect.  Still,  no  one  can  read  the  reports  sent  out 
by  our  Commissioner  of  Education  without  being  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
mass  of  facts  and  the  generalizations  from  those  tacts  which  these  pages  contain. 
They  are  doing  a  work  for  the  cause  of  education  which  nothing  else  could  do. 
They  are  arresting  the  attention  and  awakening  the  interest  of  many  who  have 
heretofore  been  either  indiflTerent  or  hostile.  They  have  even  received  respectful 
consideration  from  that  portion  of  the  newspaper  press  which  lias  usually  mani- 
fested any  thing  but  respect  for  the  teacher  and  his  work.  An  array  of  figures 
will  convince  many  a  man  on  whom  the  most  logical  arguments  and  the  most 
earnest  appeals  would  fjill  unheeded.  We  shall  find  these  tables  of  statistics  an 
invaluable  aid  in  meeting  the  various  questions  that  confront  us,  year  by  year,  in 
this  work  of  public  education.  Is  it  contended,  as  has  so  often  been  done,  that 
the  education  of  our  schools  does  not  tend  to  improve  public  morality  ?  We  need 
only  refer  to  what  is  revealed  in  the.se  reports  concerning  the  relation  of  illiteracy 
to  crime.  Is  the  question  raised  whether  education  pays  the  conununity  as  a 
pecuniary  investment?  No  better  answer  can  be  found  than  that  afforded  by  the 
connection  shown  to  exist  between  education  and  the  amount  of  the  revenue  and 
po.stal  receipts  and  the  number  of  patents  granted  in  different  p;irts  of  the  country. 
We  know  of  no  source  from  which  a  better  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  interests  involved  in  our  educational  .systems. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  plan  will  be  devised  by  which  greater  uniformity  and 
completeness  may  be  secured  in  these  statistics.  So  long  as  the  making  of  returns 
to  the  authorities  at  Washington  is  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  local  school 
officers,  there  must  continue  to  be  more  or  less  diversity  and  imperfection.     If  the 
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bill  now  before  Congress  requiring  from  the  different  states  reports  of  educational 
statistics  as  a  condition  of  their  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  educational 
fund  should  become  a  law,  some  improvement  in  this  matter  might  be  expected. 

Unruly  Pupils. — In  the  most  of  our  scliools  the  number  of  pupils  who  are 
positively  and  willfully  unruly  is  very  small.  The  great  majority  are  usually  well 
disposed  and  easily  controlled.  How  many  a  teacher  has  felt  tliat,  if  she  were 
only  well  rid  of  five  or  six  evil-disposed  ones  from  among  the  fifty  under  her  care, 
every  tiling  would  move  along  smoothly  and  pleasantl3^  The  great  question,  then, 
in  attempting  to  secure  good  government  in  the  school  is,  What  shall  be  done  with 
these  few  unruly  ones?  Shall  they  be  expelled  from  the  school,  shall  they  be  kept 
in  subjection  by  fear  and  superior  force,  or  shall  they  be  gradually  trained  up  to 
habits  of  order  and  submission  to  reasonable  regulations,  and  so  won  over  to  cheer- 
ful obedience  ?  We  are  aware  that  it  is  very  easy  to  cut  the  kuot  and  settle  the 
whole  question  by  sayi  g  that  our  school  is  not  a  reform  school,  and  we  will  have 
no  such  cases  to  annoy  and  baffle  us;  and  where  the  troublesome  pupils  are  fit 
subjects  for  the  reform  school  that  might  do  very  well.  But  the  unruly  ones  to 
whom  we  refer  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage,  and  whether  the}-  ever  shall  reach 
it  not  unfrcquently  depends  upon  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  the  teacher. 
There  should  be  great  hesitation  and  a  long  trial  of  patience  before  any  jpupil  not 
positively  criminal  is  finally  expelled  from  school. 

Siiall  the  teacher,  then,  by  the  constant  exercise  of  her  authority  and  by  the 
employment  of  brute  force  in  the  shape  of  corporal  punishment  keep  these  re- 
bellious ones  in  subjection  ?  We  suppose  that,  so  long  as  teachers  are  only  human 
and  children  are  not  all  angelic,  the  rod  must  some  times  be  resorted  to  as  an  instru- 
ment of  discipline  in  our  schools,  and  that  force  must  occasionally  take  the  place 
of  something  better.  But  the  teacher  who  relies  solely  or  mainly  upon  such 
means  to  control  her  pupils  will  do  well  to  change  either  her  tactics  or  her  pro- 
fession. The  number  of  children  in  our  schools  that  are  absolutely  incorrigible, 
that  can  not  be  reached  and  controlled  by  gentle  means,  is  almost  infinitesimal. 
What  the  teacher  needs  to  know  is  the  way  of  approach,  and  this  it  is  her  business 
to  learn.  Every  teacher  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  power  to  influence  and 
direct  those  under  her  charge,  and  this  power  admits  of  cultivation  just  as  much 
as  any  other.  The  habits,  disposition,  character  of  her  pupils  should  be  subjects 
of  study  not  less  than  the  branches  to  be  taught.  The  aim  should  be  to  lead  these 
unndy  ones  into  better  ways,  to  correct  bad  habits  and  to  cultivate  good  ones,  and 
to  train  them  up  to  self-respect  and  self-control.  This  is  a  slow  process.  It  can 
not  be  done  in  a  day,  nor  a  week,  nor  a  term.  It  requires  patience,  persistence, 
and  something  of  devotion  to  the  work.  It  is  not  so  short  and  easy  a  way  as  that 
of  authority  and  compulsion,  but  then  it  is  so  much  better  to  lead  than  to  drive. 

Compulsory  Law  not  Enforced. — We  find  in  Commissioner  Eaton's  last  re- 
port the  following,  taken  from  the  thirty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  law  in  that  state. 
"It  is  true  we  have  a  compulsory  law,  with  sufiicient  penalties,  if  it  were  enforced ; 
but  in  many  towns  it  is  not  only  never  enforced,  but  no  disposition  to  enforce  it  is 
shown.  Says  General  Oliver,  whose  experience  and  observation  for  two  years  as 
a  state  constable,  specially  delegated  to  se'e  to  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  were 
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sucl)  that  he  knows  whereof  he  aflBrms,  '  No  body  looks  after  it  —  neither  town 
authorities,  nor  school  committees,  nor  local  police, — and  the  large  cities  and  many 
of  the  towns  of  the  state  are  full  of  unschooled  children,  vagabondizing  about  the 
streets  and  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  to  a  heritage  of  sin.  The  mills  all  over 
the  state,  the  shops  in  city  and  town,  are  full  of  children  deprived  of  their  right 
to  such  education  as  will  tit  them  for  the  possibilities  of  their  after-life,  and  no 
body  thinks  of  obeying  the  school-laws.  In  fact,  most  persons  are  ignorant  that 
there  is  any  such  law ;  so  that,  between  those  so  ignorant  and  those  that  care  for 
none  of  these  things,  we  have  no  right  to  boast  of  compulsory  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts.'" 

In  Michigan  the  law  has  been  in  operation  but  about  six  months,  and  hence  we 
can  not  tell  what  result  may  yet  be  reached  there.  But  the  Michigan  Teacher  of 
a  recent  issue,  in  speaking  of  the  law,  says,  "We  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  in- 
quire as  to  its  operation  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  general  word  is  that 
very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  law.  But  we  wait.  In  common  with  most  of 
our  educators,  we  hailed  its  enactment  with  pleasure  and  hope,  and  do  not  like  to 
give  it  up  yet." 

National  Aid  to  Education. — A  bill  has  passed  the  lower  house  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  education 
of  the  people.  The  national  government  does  not  seek  by  this  bill  to  assume  con- 
trol of  the  schools  of  the  country,  nor  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  states  to 
conduct  their  own  educational  aflairs  in  their  own  way.  It  is  simply  proposed  to 
aid  the  states  in  this  work  by  distributing  among  them  the  net  proceeds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  public  domain  to  be  used  by  them  in  promoting  public  edu- 
cation. The  bill  provides  that  one  half  hf  the  proceeds  for  eacli  year  shall  be  set 
apart  as  a  'National  Educational  Fund',  and  that  the  other  half,  together  with  the 
interest  on  this  fund  at  live  per  cent.,  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  diUlrent  states 
and  territories, — the  distribution  for  the  first  ten  years  to  be  made  according  to 
the  ratio  of  illiteracy  in  the  respective  populations,  and  thereafter  upon  the  basis 
of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one.  Each  state  and  ter- 
ritory is  entitled  to  share  in  this  distribution,  on  condition  that  it  shall  provide  by 
law  for  the  free  education  of  all  its  children.  No  state  or  territory  is  to  be  denied 
its  share  "  for  the  reason  that  the  laws  thereof  provide  for  separate  schools  for 
white  children  and  black  children,  or  because  it  refuses  to  organize  a  system  of 
mixed  schools."  Another  section  requires,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  participa- 
tion in  this  distribution,  that  an  annual  report  of  the  school  statistics  of  the  state 
or  territory  shall  be  nu\de  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington. 
There  is  also  a  provision  that  a  portion  of  this  fund  may  be  expended  in  the  sup- 
port of  institutions  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  common  .schools.  These 
are  the  main  features  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  The  measure  seems 
to  us  a  wise  one.  It  is  free  from  the  objections  which  were  urged  against  the  bill 
introduced  into  Congress  some  time  ago  by  I\Ir.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts.  The  dis- 
tribution for  the  first  ten  years  being  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy  would  favor  the 
Southern  States,  where  such  aid  is  most  needed.  It  would  tend  to  give  us,  what 
we  never  yet  have  had,  a  truly  national  system  of  education,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  would  be  no  improper  interference  of  the  central  government  in  the 
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affairs  of  the  states.  It  might  also  serve  to  check  this  whqiesale  land-grabbing 
business  which  has  been  so  corrupting  and  demoralizing  to  our  national  legislature. 
We  hope  that  the  bill  will  become  a  law. 

News. —  It  is  an  old  saying  that  one  must  go  away  from  home  to  learn  the  news 
of  his  own  neighborhood.  We  find  it  stated  by  a  contemporary  published  three 
or  four  hundred  miles  away  that  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Dixon, 
last  December,  was  a  disastrous  failure.  This  will  be  interesting  news  to  those 
who  attended  that  meeting.  We  believe  the  same  high  authority  pronounced  a 
similar  sentence  upon  the  National  Association  at  St.  Louis,  last  summer.  We 
trust  that  our  brother's  malady  has  not  become  chronic. 

Monthly  Reports  for  February. — 
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Mattoon  (West  Side' 

53iJ.  H.  Thompson. 

114'CyrusC'ook. 

88  J.  S.  McClung. 

34  Oanl.  J.  Poor. 

De  Kalb 

77 1  Etta  S.  Dunbar. 

C.  L  Howard. 

Areola 

Belvidere  (North  Side) 

40  M.  Waters. 
121  H.  J.  Sherrill. 

North  Dixon 
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Hej'woi'th .           . .        
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Mai'0:i 
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Lyndon ...          .           .... 

59  lO.  M.  Crarv. 
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84 

24 

P.  R.  Walker. 

PERSOXAL    AND    GENERAL    ITEMS. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  Principal  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School,  is  soon  to 
resign  the  position  which  she  has  so  long  and  successfully  filled,  and  open  a  school 
for  girls  in  New-York  City.  Such  a  school  is  much  needed;  and  we  know  of  no 
one  better  qualified  to  undertake  the  task  of  establishing  it  than  Miss  Brackett. 
Of  a  certain  sort  of  young  ladies'  seminaries  the  country  has,  indeed,  already  more 
than  enough :  institutions  where  the  course  of  study  consists  of  a  little  music,  a 
little  French,  and  a  vast  deal  of  nothing ;  _^m"«/««g' schools,  as  they  are  called, 
where  young  women  are  indeed  finished  beyond  all  hope.  But  Miss  Brackett  pro- 
poses to  establish  a  school  not  for  finishing  young  ladies,  but  for  educating  them. 

Dr.  Geo.  Vasey,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Normal,  has 
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received  an  appointment  as  botanist  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. Dr.  Vasey  has  occupied  his  present  position  for  nearly  two  years,  and  has 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Natural-History  Society  and  to  the  state.  He  is 
probablj'^  the  best  botanist  in  the  state,  is  well  versed  in  the  different  dei^artments 
of  Natural  History,  and  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  ofiice  which  he  now  holds. 
While  we  congratulate  him  upon  the  appointment  which  he  has  received,  we  can 
not  but  express  the  hope  that  our  state  will  have  sufficient  appreciation  of  his  serv- 
ices and  his  merits  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  remain  with  us.  Should  he  de- 
cide to  leave,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  fill  his  place. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Rochester,  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, to  which  he  was  recently  elected. 

E.  Darrow,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
School  at  Ypsilanti,  died,  of  consumption,  January  31,  at  the  age  of  29  years. 

Massachusetts  has  appropriated  $75,000  for  another  normal  school,  to  be  lo- 
cated at  Worcester.     This  will  be  the  fifth  in  the  state. 

China  is  said  to  have  appropriated  $1,500,000  to  educate  a  number  of  young 
Chinamen  in  the  United  States.     Thirty  are  to  be  sent  each  year. 

Cornell  University  has  a  class  in  Chinese. 

A  wciMAN  has  gained  the  highest  prize  for  Greek  scholarship  in  the  University 
of  Missouri,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  best  Greek  scholar  in  Michigan  University 
is  a  woman.     The  young  men  will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels. 

Henry  F.  Holcomb,  a  member  of  the  last  graduating  class  of  the  State  Normal 
University,  died,  of  brain  fever,  at  his  home  in  Libertyville,  Lake  county,  Tues- 
day, March  13.  He  is  the  second  member  of  that  class  who  has  died  since  the 
day  of  graduation. 

The  German  government  has  made  education  compulsory  in  the  provinces  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  were  wrested  from  France  in  the  recent  struggle  be- 
tween those  nations. 

Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft,  American  Minister  at  Berlin  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
has  given  that  institution  $10,000  to  found  a  scholarship,  the  incumbent  of  which 
is  to  have  leave  to  repair  to  a  foreign  country  for  instruction. 

The  trustees  of  Cornell  University  have  voted  to  admit  women  to  that  institu- 
tion. President  White  has  been  visiting  the  western  colleges  where  women  are 
admitted,  and  has  become  convinced  of  the  feasibility  and  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 
It  was  reported,  a  short  time  since,  that  Mr.  Sage  had  oflercd  to  give  the  university 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  condition  that  women  should  be  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  institution.     Does  that  explain  the  vote  of  the  trustees? 

The  Indiana  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute  had  last  term  an  enrollment 
of  seventy-eight.  The  exercises  were  appointed  for  the  close  of  the  term,  March 
19.  Five  others  are  to  complete  the  course  in  June.  In  the  model  school  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils. 

The  school  at  Yates  City  graduates  a  class  of  six  this  year,— the  first  graduating 
class. 

The  schools  at  Areola  were  stopped  three  weeks  on  account  of  small-pox,  and 
after  that  the  whooping-cough  seriously  diminished  the  attendance. 

The  Peoria  schools,  except  in  the  two  lower  districts,  were  reopened  March  25th. 
All  the  schools  will  probably  be  in  opei-ation  April  1st. 
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EDUCATIONAL   NEWS. 

ILLINOIS. 

Crawford  County. — The  teachers  of  this  county  held  an  institute  at  Robinson, 
commencing  Wednesday,  February  14th,  and  continuing  three  days.  The  insti- 
tute was  opened  with  an  address  by  Dr.  Burner,  County  Superintendent.  The 
exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Holmes,  of  Union  Christian  College, 
Merom,  Ind.  The  subjects  presented  were  —  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Reading,  and  Orthography.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Bell, 
Dr.  Holmes,  and  Mrs.  Holmes.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing, which  leave  no  doubt  where  the  teachers  of  Crawford  county  stand  on  the 
subjects  mentioned. 

(1)  That  lady  teachers,  who  perform  equal  labor,  and  perform  it  as  well  as 
gentlemen,  should  receive  equal  wages. 

(3)  That  we  earnestly  protest  against  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  in  the  school- 
room either  by  teacher  or  pupil. 

(3)  That,  in  our  opinion,  any  one  who  habitually  makes  use  of  profane  language 
should  not  be  granted  a  certificate  to  teach  school  in  Crawford  county. 

(4)  That  any  ope  who  habitually  makes  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bever- 
age should  not  be  granted  a  certificate  to  teach  school  in  Craw  ford  county. 

Knox  County. — The  semi-annual  Teachers'  Institute  of  this  county  will  be 
held  in  the  High-School  building  at  Knoxville,  on  ihe  17th,  18lh,  19th  and  20lh, 
of  April,  1873.  The  citizens  of  Knoxville  will  entertain  teachers  in  attendance 
free.  F.  Ciiristianer,  Co.  Sup't. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Canada. —  Dr.  Ryerson  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Education  for  On- 
tario in  1844,  and  for  twenty-eight  years  in  succession  he  has  held  that  oflace, 
laboring  faithfully  and  tflBciently  in  the  cause  of  public  education  in  that  province. 
The  gratifying  results  that  have  been  reached  there  are  laigely  due  to  his  untiring 
efforts.  The  last  legislature  abolished  the  rate-bills,  and  the  public  schools  are 
to  be  henceforth  free  to  all  residents  between  the  ages  of  5  and  31  years.  The  en- 
tire school  population  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years  is  48;:},966,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  between  those  ages  attending  school  is  420,488,  or  nearly  87  per  cent. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  efiiciency  of  the  system.  The  salaries  of  teachers  are 
low,  but  there  is  a  fund  from  which  those  who  wear  themselves  out  in  the  service 
may  obtain  assistance.  The  average  yearly  salary  of  male  teachers  in  counties  is 
$260,  of  female  teachers,  fl87;  in  cities,  of  male  teachers,  $597,  of  female  teachers, 
$331.  We  notice  some  excellent  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  school  accom- 
modations :  as,  that  the  site  for  the  school-house  shall  be  not  less  than  half  an  acre 
in  extent,  and  that  the  walls  of  the  school-house  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  feet 
high  in  the  clear,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  nine  square  feet  on  the  floor  for 
each  child  in  attendance,  and  shall  be  sufficiently  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  the 
p  remises  properly  drained.  The  public  money  may  be  withheld  from  those  dis- 
tricts failing  to  comply  with  these  regulations.    Free  public  libraries  also  consti- 
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tute  a  valuable  feature  in  their  system.  The  total  number  of  these  libraries  in 
Ontario  is  3,968,  containing  759,358  volumes.  The  school  system  of  Ontario,  as 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  from  vphich  the  above  items  have  been 
gleaned,  has  much  that  is  worthy  of  approval  and  imitation. 

England. — The  new  system  of  education  in  England,  with  all  its  valuable 
features,  is  by  no  means  working  smoothly.  The  power  which  it  gave  localities 
to  establish  denominational  schools,  under  rigid  restrictions  as  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Established  Church,  owing  to  its  enor- 
mous wealth,  to  set  up  a  great  number  —  so  great,  indeed,  that  through  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  country  the  new  schools  are  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  This 
has  infuriated  the  Dissenters,  who  are  every  where  up  in  arms  against  it,  and 
have  been  holding  a  great  conference  at  Manchester  with  the  view  of  forcing  the 
government  into  some  sort  of  compromise ;  and  their  hostility  is  so  great  that  it  is 
believed  a  general  election  would  now  be  a  dangerous  experiment  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Mr.  Lowe  has  made  a  pacificatory  speech,  in  which  he  says  he  sympathizes 
with  the  Dissenters,  but  that  the  Government  did  all  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
do  without  running  the  risk  of  leaving  another  whole  generation  uneducated. 

The  Nation. 

PENNSYI.VANIA. — The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
this  state  shows  a  healthy  progress  in  educational  matters.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  is  18,021 ;  average  salary  of  male  teachers,  $41.04;  of  female  teach- 
ers, $33.86;  average  length  of  schools  in  months,  6.86;  numbej  of  pupils,  834,614  ; 
average  number,  567,188;  average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  for  each  pupil,  .98; 
total  cost  of  schools,  including  expenditures  of  all  kinds,  $8,580,918.33.  During 
the  year  1870,  Philadelphia  expended  for  school  purposes  $1,491,029.58.  Her 
male  teachers  were  paid  an  average  salary  of  $137.54,  and  her  female  teachers 
$43.40.  The  school  system  of  Philadelpliia  has  for  a  long  time  been  for  from  sat- 
isfactory to  her  best  school-men.  There  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  supervision, 
and  hence  an  utter  want  of  unity  of  plan  and  administration  in  the  city  schools. 
Mr.  Christine,  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher,  has  recently  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  22d  section,  and  it  is  hoped  that  similar 
action  will  be  taken  in  the  other  sections.  The  appropriations  to  the  six  normal 
schools  amount  to  |180,D05.36.  To  this  must  be  added  $9,000  appropriated  to  the 
norma'  department  of  Lincoln  University.  Tiie  number  of  teachers  in  the  state 
outside  of  Philadelphia  is  16,482,  of  whom  2,141  had  had  no  experience;  1,993  had 
taught  less  than  one  year;  4,763  had  taught  more  than  live  years ;  and  246  were 
graduates  of  a  state  normal  school.  The  state  normal  schools  had,  the  past  year, 
an  attendance  of  2,507,  and  graduated  127.  The  superintendent  recommends  the 
division  of  the  School  Department  of  the  state  into  five  bureaus,  as  follows:  (1)  of 
Elementary  Education ;  (2)  of  Higher  Education  ;  (3)  of  Professional  Education ; 
(4)  of  Orphan  Schools;  (5)  of  Special  Instruction.  Among  the  great  questions 
that  must  so(m  be  met  and  settled  by  the  friends  of  education  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
following  are  ably  and  fully  discussed :  (1)  That  concerning  truant,  vagrant  and 
neglected  children  ;  (2)  That  concerning  a  more  complete  provision  for  higher  ed- 
ucation ;  and  (3)  That  concerning  a  closer  union  between  tlie  common  schools  and 
colleges.     Under  the  first  of  these  heads  the  superintendent  suggests,  as  a  remedy 
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for  existing  defects  in  their  system,  in  place  of  a  compulsory  law,  the  enactment, 
first,  of  a  judicious  truant  law ;  secondly,  a  judicious  law  preventing  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  mines,  manufactories,  etc.,  without  some  provision  for  their 
education  ;  thirdly,  a  law  authorizing  boards  of  directors  in  cities  and  large  towns 
to  appoint  and  pay,  when  needed,  a  school  missionary,  to  visit  the  parents  of 
children  not  in  school  or  attending  irregularly,  and  endeavor  to  secure  their  at- 
tendance ;  and  fourthly,  a  law  legalizing,  if  not  requiring,  the  establishment  of  a 
home  for  the  friendless  or  neglected  children  in  every  county  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  authorizing  boards  of  school  directors  to  send  to  these  institutions  such 
children  as  the  safety  of  society  might  justify  being  disposed  of  in  that  way.  We 
see  that  Mr.  Wickersham,  since  his  election  to  the  office  of  State  Superintendent, 
has  been  in  every  county  of  his  state  —  sixty-six  in  all, —  visiting  schools,  deliver- 
ing addresses,  and  conferring  with  teachers,  citizens,  and  school  officers. 

South  Amekica. — We  learn,  from  the  March  number  bf  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal,  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  efforts  of  President  Sar- 
miento  to  establish  a  system  of  public  schools  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Sar- 
miento  was  formerly  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  during  his  residence  here 
he  was  a  close  observer  and  student  of  our  institutions,  especially  of  our  free  pub- 
lic educational  system.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country  to  enter  upon  the  office 
of  President,  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  he  took  with  him  specimens  of  arti- 
cles of  school-apparatus  and  of  our  most  approved  school-books,  together  with  en- 
gravings of  some  of  our  best  school-buildings,  and  also  a  number  of  experienced 
teachers  to  assist  him  in  the  work  which  he  proposed  to  himself  The  result,  thus 
far,  of  the  efforts  of  this  remarkable  man  has  been  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  in  nearly  every  province  of  the  Confederation.  Buenos  Ayres  has  in  op- 
eration a  good  system  of  public  graded  schools,  and  San  Juan  gained  a  prize  of 
$10,000  offered  to  the  place  which  should  have  one-tenth  of  its  population  attend- 
ing schools.  Corrientes  has  subscribed  |4,000  to  bring  out  school-books  and  fur- 
niture from  the  United  States.  A  national  normal  school  is  established  and  is 
working  successfully,  with  a  Massachusetts  man  at  its  head;  night  schools  are  or- 
ganized and  well  attended  in  several  of  the  larger  towns ;  a  kindergarten  has  been 
opened  in  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  public  libraries  have  been  set  in  operation  in  many 
of  the  provinces.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  made  a  good  beginning 
of  a  glorious  undertaking.  But  a  work  of  such  magnitude  as  this  is  not  to  be  fully 
accomplished  in  a  day  or  a  year.  There  will  be  many  obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
many  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  As  is  well  said,  "it  will  take  generations  to  ele- 
vate a  people  sunk  so  low  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  Such  a  people  are  a 
dead  weight  to  lift  to  a  better  culture  and  a  higher  life."  Here,  as  in  France  and 
elsewhere,  the  bitterest  opposition  to  educational  reform  is  found  in  the  priesthood. 
Little  permanent  good  can  be  accomplished  until  the  priestly  power  is  broken. 
But  time,  patience,  hope,  faith,  and  the  inherent  power  of  right,  will  accomplish 
wonders.     May  they  yet  work  the  regeneration  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Virginia. — We  have  received  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  schools  of  that  ancient  commonwealth  is  somewhat  significant.  The 
document  is  an  able  one,  and  contains  much  interesting  information.     While  it 
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shows  that  much  has  been  acccomplished,  it  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  a  vast  amount  of  work  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  school  population  of 
the  stale  between  5  and  21  years  old  is  411,104.  The  total  number  atlendmg 
schools,  public  and  private,  in  1871,  is  157,841.  The  total  cost  of  public  education 
for  the  year  is  $545,826.98.  The  average  salary  of  male  teachers  per  month  is 
$o2.36 ;  of  female  teachers,  $26.33.  The  per  cent,  of  school  population  enrolled 
in  the  schools  is — of  the  whites,  37.6 ;  of  the  colored,  23.4.  The  number  of  whites 
over  21  who  can  not  write  is  67,997 ;  of  colored,  207,595.  The  negro  question  is 
fully  discussed  in  its  relation  to  public  education,  and  the  necessity  for  affording 
educational  facilities  to  this  class  of  the  population  is  clearly  recognized  and 
strongly  urged.  It  seems  a  little  odd  to  find  the  claim  put  forth,  as  it  is  in  this  re- 
port, that  Virginia  was  ahead  of  New  England  in  the  establishment  of  free  schools. 
We  read  here,  "provision  was  made  for  a  great  free  school  in  1621,  one  year  after 
the  Mayflower  had  touched  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  twenty-two  years  before  New 
England  began  her  educational  system."  Ambulatory  normal  schools  are  recom- 
mended, and  an  appropriation  for  the  employment  of  competent  men  to  give  in- 
struction at  teachers'  institutes. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(")  This  little  book  aims  to  supply  a  need  which  has  been  felt,  we  doubt  not, 
by  many  teachers.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  the  study  of  the  derivation  of  English 
words.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with  English  primi- 
tives and  their  derivatives ;  the  second,  with  Latin  derivatives ;  the  third,  with  de- 
rivatives from  the  Greek.  It  also  contains  exercises  in  spelling,  analyzing, 
defining,  synonyms,  and  in  tlie  use  of  words.  There  is  much  in  the  book  that  we 
like.  It  will  serve  to  introduce  the  learner  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  correct 
use  and  precise  meaning  and  force  of  words  in  our  language  as  he  could  never  ob- 
tain in  the  old  way  of  studying  grammar  and  composition.  The  force  of  the  va- 
rious prefixes  and  affixes  of  the  language  is  well  given,  and  the  exercises  in  the 
use  of  words  by  the  constructi(m  of  sentences  are  excellent.  We  have  noticed  a 
few  errors  that  should  be  corrected.  The  Latin  verb/ero  is  given  ferro;  hydrogen 
is  derived  from  v^up,  water,  with  no  reference  to  the  derivation  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  word,  while  ozygen  is  given  correctly.  We  also  find  the  statement  that  ''ed- 
ucation literally  means  a  draxoing-out''  as  if  it  were  derived  directly  from  edUco, 
educere,  instead  of  from  edilco,  ediicare.  There  a'-e  a  few  other  littk^  errors  that  we 
have  noticed,  but  the  book  is  generally  prepared  with  care  and  will  be  found  use- 
ful by  those  who  are  una(  qviainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  by  the 
classical  scholar. 

(")  This  is  an  attempt  to  condense  the  history  of  the  United  States  into  "an  at- 
tractive book  which  can  be  mastered  in  a  single  term."  It  is  a  work  of  over  300 
pages,  printed  in  good  clear  type,  on  strong  paper,  with  well-executed  maps  and 
illustrations,  and  written  in  an  entertaining  style.    The  history  is  divided  into  six 

('»)  Wokd-Analysis.    By  William  Swinton,  A.M.    Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New 

York  aud  Chicago. 
;'*}  A  liBiEF  HiSTOBY  OF  THE  Unitbd  STATES.    A.  S.  Baviies  &  Co.,  Now  Vork  and  Chicago. 

VOL.  xvm. — 19. 
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epochs:  first,  early  discoveries  and  settlements;  second,  development  of  the  colo- 
nies; third,  the  revolutionary  war ;  fourth,  development  of  the  states;  tiflh,  the 
civil  war ;  and  sixth,  reconstruction  and  passing  events.  An  appendix  coutaius 
questions  upon  the  text,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  tables  of  the  Presidents  and  of  the  States.  There  are  also  many 
notes  in  fine  print  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  which  give  much  interesting  inform- 
ation. In  this  study,  as  in  every  other,  more  depends  upon  the  teacher  than  upon 
the  book.  If  he  be  not  alive  and  well  informed,  history  will  be  a  dry  study  to  the 
pupil  with  the  best  of  text-books.  We  have  not  tried  this  book  in  the  class  —  the 
only  true  test, —  but  we  should  judge  it  to  be  well  adapted  to  class-room  work.  It 
has  many  excellent  features. 

('^)  We  derived  much  pleasure  from  examining  this  little  volume.  Upon  first 
opening  it  and  reading  the  claims  put  forth  by  the  author,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  claimed  too  much.  But  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  book 
itself,  we  are  ready  to  concede  nearly  all  he  claims.  The  definitions  are  the  best 
that  we  have  seen  in  any  text-book  on  Geometry.  The  author's  method  of  intro- 
ducing the  study  is  the  simplest  and  most  philosophical  of  any  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  The  test-problems,  inserted  at  the  end  of  each  book,  we  look 
upon  as  a  very  valuable  feature  if  properly  used  by  the  teacher.  On  pages  130 
and  131  are  some  problems  relative  to  the  area  of  a  circle :  why  not  insert  a  few 
more  propositions  in  Book  V,  showing  why  the  diameter  of  a  circle  multiplied  by 
3.1416  gives  the  circumference,  or  why  half  the  circumference  multiplied  by  half 
the  diameter  gives  the  area  ?  We  hope  the  author  will  insert  these  propositions 
in  the  next  edition.  And  then  we  hope  to  see  the  book  in  use  in  many  of  our 
schools.  m'c. 

(")  A  RAPID  glance  at  the  arrangement  and  general  features  of  this  book  has 
given  us  a  favorable  impression  of  its  adaptation  to  common-school  work.  The 
division  of  the  subject  is  simple  and  comprehensive,  viz.,  into  three  parts :  1st. 
The  Mechanical  System,  embracing  the  bones,  joints,  and  muscles.  2d.  The  Nerv- 
ous System,  embracing  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  general  and  special  nerves;  and  3d. 
The  Repairing  System,  which  includes  an  account  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  cir- 
culation, respiration,  absorption,  and  secretion.  We  think  the  title  of  this  division 
would  have  been  better  if  called  the  Growing  and  Repairing  System  ;  for,  although 
the  processes  of  growth  and  repair  are  carried  on  in  common,  there  is,  up  to  the 
adult  period  at  least,  a  distinction  to  be  made.  In  an  elementary  work  of  this 
kind  much  must  necessarily  be  omitted,  but  here  the  most  important  points  arj 
presented  in  a  clear,  concise  and  methodical  manner.  j.  e.  s. 

(")  Among  the  almost  innumerable  new  text-books  of  1872  we  find  this  neatly- 
printed  Geography.  It  seems  to  combine  three  qualities  which  will  recommend 
it  to  the  teachers:  (1)  Clearly -printed,  accurate  maps;  (2)  Concise  statements;  (3) 
Brevity,  without  omission  o'f  desirable  facts.  All  teachers  of  Geography  know 
that  poor  illustrations, or  'mixed  '  explanations,  or  even  untrue  statements,  can  be 
accepted  with  less  annoyance  than  poorly-printed,  incorrect  maps;  so  we  are  al- 
ways glad  to  find  good  maps.  Again,  the  average  pupil  of  our  graded  schools 
finds  no  more  than  twenty  weeks  for  this  branch  of  Geography,  and  a  text-book 

(!')  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.  Part  I.  With  an  Appendix  ou  Mensuration.  By 
Thomas  Hunter,  A.M.,  President  of  the  Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
tiarper  &  P.rothers.  New  York.    1871. 

(")  Elements  of  the  anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  of  the  Human  System.  By 
Justin  R.  Loomis.    Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York. 

(»')  Physical  Gbookaphy.    By  S.  S.  Cornell.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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which  is  prepared  with  this  fact  in  view,  as  Miss  Cornell's  seems  to  be,  is  welcome 
to  both  teacher  aud  pupil,  lu  adverse  criticism,  we  would  say  that  more  facts  in 
regard  to  Continental  Reliefs  should  have  been  presented.  If  the  space  devoted 
to  Mathematical  Geography  had  been  given  to  the  above  subject,  we  think  the 
book  would  have  been  of  more  value.  The  careful  teacher  tinds  the  Mathematical 
Geography  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  our  text-books  of  little  or  no  value. 

M.  E.  c. 

('*)  I  HAVE  been  a  reader  of  The  Medical  Record  for  five  years,  and  find  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable  medical  periodicals  of  the  time.  It  contains  all  of  the  latest 
news  of  the  science  of  which  it  treats.  Yet  it  is  cautious  and  trustworthy,  and, 
with  its  army  of  contributors  of  high  repute,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  professional  journals  of  the  age.  k. 

Q^)  Tu^E,  Herald  of  Health  for  March  contains  a  great  variety  of  excellent  arti- 
cles. It  opens  with  a  paper  on  Erercise  and  Begimen,  written  by  Addison  for  the 
Spectator  in  1711.  It  also  has  valuable  articles  on  Important  aids  to  tlie  art  of  life; 
Studies  in  Hygiene;  Lessons  for  children;  Health  habits  of  our  public  men;  and  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  all  who  want  to  know  how  to  live  and  enjoy  good  health. 
It  is  published  bj''  Wood  &  Holbrook,  15  Laight  street.  New  York.  Price,  |1.25 
a  year. . . .  Wood's  Household  Magazine  is  a  monthlj'  publication  of  more  than  fifty 
pages,  now  in  its  tenth  volume.  The  March  number  contains  articles  from  Horace 
Greeley,  Gail  Hamilton,  James  Partou,  Dio  Lewis,  Dr.  Hall,  Thos.  K.  Beecher, 
and  a  dozen  other  popular  writers,  besides  the  usual  amount  of  editorial  matter. 
Gail  Hamilton  has  recently  been  added  to  the  corps  of  editors.  It  is  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  a  household  magazine,  and  aims  to  meet  the  wants  of  all,  young  and 
old  alike.  Its  terms,  one  dollar  a  year,  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  Published 
by  S.  S.  Wood  &  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

(")  The  Medical  Record.    40  pages  super-royal  octavo,  semi-monthly.    Wm.  Wood  &  Co., 
2T  Great  Jones  street,  New  York.    $4.00  a  year. 

J".   IDJL'VIS    •vsriii.iDEi^, 

S'TS  AVest-I^andolph  St. 

(Second  door  West  of  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education), 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

Sole  Manufacturer  and  Proprietor  of 

Wilder's  Liquid  Slating, 

(Blacb  and  Green),  Slated  Paper,  Slated  Strawboard,  Office, 
FanUIy  and  School  Blackboard*. 

Contracts  for  the  making  of  Blackboard  Surfaces  on  School-walls  in  every  section  of  the 
Uuiteu  States.    Send  for  cireulars  containing  references,  prices,  etc. 

CHICAGO.  September  1,  1870. 
Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  is  in  use  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  city.    It  gives  uiiivei'sal  satis- 
laction,  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any  Slat- 
ing heretofore  introduced.    Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  our  work,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly 
and  neatly  executed.  J   L.  PICKAUD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

Chicago.  September  l,  wo. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  have  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the 
walls  in  our  public  school  buildings  about  300  000  feet  of  his  Liquid  Slating  and  Slated  Paper 
Teachers  speak  highly  of  it,  and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  blackboard  slating  we  have 
heretofore  used.  JAMKS  WARD, 

Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 


state  Normal  University, 

Normal,  McLean  County,  111. 

Established  in  1857,  by  the  State  of  Zlhnois,  for  the  Training-  of 
Teachers  of  Both  Sezes  for  the  Schools  of  the  State. 


The  Course  of  Study  Covers  Three  Years, 

Or,  if  the  Latiu  and  Greek  languages  ai*e  included,  four  years ;  but  certificates  are  given  for 
successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  University  should  make  application  to  the  School  Super- 
intendent of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  and  are  required  — 

(1.)  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  and  if  females,  not  less  than  16  years  of  age. 

(2.)  To  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  some  responsible  person. 

(3.)  To  sign  a  declaration  ol  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  School-teaching  in  this 
state. 

(4.)  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  befoi-e  the  proper  officer  (County  School  Superin- 
tendent), in  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  the  elements  of  En- 
glish Grammar. 


THE  m:oi>eil.   school 

Is  divided  into  three  grades :  The  High  School,  Grammar  School,  and  the  Intermediate  and 
Primary  School.  Each  of  these  grades  is  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  and  accom- 
plished Principal.  The  services  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Coy,  of  the  Peoria  High  School  have  been  se- 
cured for  the  principalship  of  the  High  School.    For  the  lowest  grade 

A  SYSTEM  OF  OBJECT  LESSONS  HAS  BEEN  PREPARED 

With  the  greatest  care.  In  the  Grammar  School,  the  work  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
mental  wants  of  the  pupils.  In  the  highest  grade  are  two  courses,— the  Classical,  which  is 
thorough  and  extended,  and  the  General,  which  is  a  preparation  for  business. 


Boys  and  Girls  from  Abroad 

May  be  confidently  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Principals. 
S^^  Monthly  Reports  of  Deportment  and  Scholarship  are  Sent  to  Parent*. 


Tuition  in  the  Jformal  Department,  FREE. 

In  the  High  School,  $30  per  annum. 

In  the  Grammar  School,  $25  per  annum. 

In  the  Intermediate  and  Primary,  $12.50  per  annum. 


THE  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS 

On  Monday,  September  11th,  1871. 

for  further  information  address 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  President. 
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COUNTY      INSTITUTES.* 


B.  L.  WELLS. 


STATISTICS. 

Most  of  the  eastern,  northern,  western,  and  some  of  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union  now  hold  their  annual  county  institutes,  A  dozen 
years  ago,  Massachusetts  contributed  annually  $3,000  for  the  support 
of  institutes  within  her  borders. 

Late  reports  state  that  New  York  appropriates  |20,000  annually  for 
the  support  of  a  certain  class  of  teachers'  institutes;  Maine,  $4,000; 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  $3,000  each;  Minnesota,  $2,000;  etc., 
etc. 

An  Iowa  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  reported 
that,  during  ten  years  in  which  annual  appropriations  have  been  made 
for  institutes  in  his  state,  there  have  been  431  of  them  held,  with  an 
estimated  attendance  of  28,000  teachers,  and  a  total  cost  to  the  state  of 
about  $21,000.  In  1870  institutes  were  held  in  nearly  every  county  of 
Kansas.  In  Ohio  about  two-thirds  of  the  counties  hold  institutes.  In 
Pennsylvania  about  one  half  of  the  teachers  attend  county  or  district 
institutes. 

It  would  be  of  interest,  had  we  time,  to  give  the  institute  statistics 
for  the  Union ;  but  there  is  an  especial  interest  for  us  in  noting  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  county  institutes,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
same,  in  our  own  state. 

As  early  as  1857-'8,  this  Association  appointed  a  state  agent,  who 
visited  56  counties,  assisted  in  holding  19  institutes,  and  gave  153  lec- 
tures.    In  these  years  institutes  were  held  in  35  counties,  with  an  at- 

*Read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Dixon,  December,  1871. 

VOL.  xvin. — 20. 
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tendance  of  1,967  teachers.  In  1860  institutes  were  held  in  44  coun- 
ties; attendance,  1,924. 

From  this  date  during  the  rebellion  there  were  fewer  institutes,  yet 
the  average  attendance  seems  to  have  been  greater. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  counties  in  the  state  holding  insti- 
tutes from  1863  to  1870  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  teachers  in  at- 
tendance for  the  respective  years. 

1863 Counties 28 Members 1,921 

1864 "        38 "        2,167 

1865 "        32 "        2,057 

1866 "        42 «        3,199 

1867 "        67 "        5,129 

1868 "        71 "        6,120 

1869 No.  Institutes  .    118 "        4,651 

1870 "  "         .    119 "        5,868 

1870.  .Aggregate  days'  continuance 463 

"    . .  Average          "             "              3.9 

"    .  .Public  lecturers  and  instructors  engaged 515 

"    .  .Amount  appropriated  by  counties $1,583.75 

"    . .       "        received  from  members  and  other  sources  . .  1,602.55 

Of  this  money  there  was  paid  to  lecturers  and  instructors  . .  1,812.30 

and  for  incidental  expenses 1,026.10 

The  greater  interest  in  institutes  for  the  past  few  j^ears  is  attributed 
by  our  esteemed  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the 
wise  and  just  legislation,  which  has  placed  the  county  superinteudency 
upon  a  footing  for  more  useful  work. 

LAWS. 

Many  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have  laws  in  relation  to  county  in- 
stitutes. California,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  In- 
diana and  Arkansas  have  enacted  laws  providing  that  the  county  insti- 
tutes may  draw  from  the  county  treasuries  certain  amounts  of  money 
(which  vary  in  the  different  states)  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  institutes. 

In  Ohio  the  examination  fees  are  paid  over  to  the  proper  committee 
on  the  petition  of  at  least  forty  resident  teachers,  who  therein  declare 
their  intention  to  attend  the  institute.  These  fees  are  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  association. 

The  Kansas  law  requires  every  school  to  be  closed  during  county- 
institute  sessions,  and  all  teachers  to  attend,  and  provides  that  teachers 
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may  receive  their  wages,  while  in  attendance,  as  if  engaged  in  their 
respective  school-rooms. 

The  Michigan  law  has  provided  for  a  system  of  institutes,  with 
which  our  friend  and  coworker,  Dr.  Gregory,  has  had  much  to  do. 
The  State  Superintendent  appoints  time  and  place,  and  makes  suitable 
arrangements  for  an  institute,  when  he  is  assured  that  fifty  teachers  of 
a  county  will  attend  for  at  least  five  working  days.  If  the  county  has 
less  than  12,000  inhabitants,  the  assurance  of  the  attendance  of  twenty- 
five  teachers  is  sufficient.  The  expense  for  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  instruct- 
ors, lecturers,  etc.,  not  to  exceed  $100  for  one  institute,  is  paid  by  the 
State  Treasurer,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  State  Auditor  in  favor  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  upon  his  certificate  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  an  institute  of  five  days.  Not  more  than  |1,800  is  to  be 
paid  in  this  manner  in  any  one  year.  The  State  Superintendent  can 
appoint  suitable  persons  to  conduct  the  institutes,  if  he  can  not  attend. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  the  law  of  our  state  in  relation  to 
county  institutes.  The  law  was  righteously  conceived,  no  doubt,  but 
the  benefits  derived  are  not  so  great  as  are  generally  supposed. 

Institutes  must  be  held  in  good  weather,  and  when  roads  are  in  good 
condition,  if  a  good  attendance  from  the  country  districts  of  a  county  is 
to  be  expected.  If  held  in  autumn,  but  very  few  of  the  country  schools 
are  in  session,  and  the  law  gives  teachers  of  such  schools  but  little  ben- 
efit as  to  compensation  for  time  while  in  attendance  at  institutes. 

In  my  own  county  we  generally  have  as  many  teachers  in  attend- 
ance at  our  annual  county  institute  as  we  have  school-districts  in  the 
county;  yet  only  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  them  draw 
pay  for  time  of  attendance,  and  these  are  mostly  the  teachers  of  town 
and  city  schools,  who  least  of  all  need  the  encouragement  the  law  is  sup- 
posed to  give. 

Twenty  days  formerly  was  the  school  month,  but  I  suppose  a  press- 
ure was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  state  legislature  to  enact  a  law  to 
induce  teachers  to  attend  institutes;  hence  the  present  law,  and  the 
calendar  month  to  counterbalance  the  time  thus  given  to  teachers. 

But  the  legislature  overreached  in  this  matter;  for,  as  it  is  the  general 
custom  for  each  county  to  hold  but  one  institute  in  each  year,  every 
teacher  is  required  to  teach  from  three  to  eight  days  more  in  each  year 
than  formerly,  notwithstanding  all  benefits  derived  from  institute-weeks 
and  holidays.  And  more  than  this,  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  receive  any  benefit  of  the  law, 
so  far  as  the  payment  for  the  time  of  institute  is  concerued. 
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More  of  our  teachers  might,  it  is  true,  avail  themselves  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  law,  but  the  probability  is  that  there  will  be  no  very  rapid 
improvement  in  this  respect. 

Many  short-sighted  dii'ectors  are  already  making  contracts  with 
teachers  to  the  eflfect  that  they  shall  not  have  pay  for  institute-week, 
and  not  a  few  teachers  prefer  to  teach  and  do  not  attend  to  the  insti- 
tute. It  is  too  true  that  a  strong  opposition  to  this  feature  of  our 
school-law  has  arisen.  Many  people  see  their  money  paid,  to  amuse 
teachers,  and  their  schools  not  kept  for  a  week. 

The  law  leaves  the  public  support  of  the  institute  to  the  good  will 
of  the  county  court  or  board  of  supervisors. 

In  our  county  the  board  of  supervisors  is  awake  to  the  interests  of 
education,  and  recognizes  the  usefulness  of  teachers'  institutes  by  giv- 
ing us  annually  $100  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses. 

Sixteen  such  appropriations  would  cover  the  amounts  thus  given  an- 
nually throughout  the  state,  leaving  a  great  part  of  the  state  without 
such  assistance. 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  further  legislation  for  institutes  I  sub- 
mit the  following  as  a  plan  by  which  the  benefits  contemplated  for  them 
might  be  uniform  and  generally  distributed  throughout  the  state. 

The  state  legislature  might  provide  for  the  appointment,  and  for 
the  payment  out  of  state  funds,  of  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  men, 
each  to  assist,  if  needed,  in  conducting  an  institute  of  at  least  four  days 
of  each  year  in  each  of  the  counties  of  his  respective  district. 

Then  the  law  might  provide  that  the  county  superintendent  may  ap- 
propriate half  as  many  dollars  from  the  county  school  fund  as  there  are 
teachers  of  the  county  actually  in  attendance  at  the  institute,  to  pay 
for  lectures  and  incidental  expenses.  Then  the  law  might  require  an 
institute  to  be  held  at  least  four  days  of  each  year  in  each  county,  and 
might  require  each  teacher  to  have  a  certificate  from  the  county  super- 
intendent stating  that  the  said  teacher  had  attended  the  last  county  in- 
stitute, or  excusing  him  for  valid  reasons  for  not  attending  it,  before  he 
can  legally  commence  or  continue  teaching  any  school  in  the  county. 
And,  further,  the  law  might  not  only  provide  that  the  teacher  can  le- 
gally close  his  school  for  the  time  of  the  institute  to  attend  the  same, 
and  that  he  shall  be  paid  for  his  time  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  teach- 
ing his  school,  but  it  might  also  provide  that  if  he  has  not  commenced 
his  school  at  the  time  of  the  session  of  the  institute,  he  can  legally 
shorten  his  next  term  or  terms  of  school,  not  to  exceed  one  day  for 
each  month  taught,  nor  the  whole  number  of  days  of  attendance  at 
the  institute  as  certified  by  the  county  superintendent. 
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I  am  satisfied  a  law  of  this  character  would  secure  a  very  general 
attendance  of  teachers  at  county  institutes  throughout  the  state. 

It  would  be  much  better,  however,  that  our  profession  should  be  a 
self-supporting  one,  and  that  teachers  should  not  need  any  special  com- 
pulsions or  privileges  by  law. 

In  the  more  progressive  states  about  one  third  of  the  teachers  now 
attend  institutes. 

Kansas  now  seems  to  lead,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned. 

Our  own  state  is  not  second  to  any  in  good  institute  work,  and  a 
growing  interest  in  this  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  public-school  system. 

OBJECTS    OF    INSTITUTES. 

Farmers,  physicians,  clergymen,  merchants,  manufacturers,  laborers, 
bank,  railroad,  insurance  and  whisky  men  have  their  associations  to 
promote  the  interests  of  their  professions  and  business.  If  conventions 
are  necessary  for  such  people  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  success- 
ful in  business,  surely  teachers  need  to  meet  in  convention  that  they 
may  discuss  the  best  ways  to  reach  success  in  their  profession. 

The  object  of  an  institute  is  not  so  aiuch  to  educate  the  members  in 
knowledge  of  books  as  it  is  to  train  teachers  how  to  teach.  This  train- 
ing should  be  partly  by  theory,  but  chiefly  by  piactice.  As  far  as  prac- 
ticable, pupils  of  all  grades  should  form  classes  at  institutes,  and 
through  them  the  best  methods  of  instruction  should  be  shown.  It  is 
impossible  for  teachers  in  classes  at  institute  to  imitate  children  to 
illustrate  primary  and  intermediate  teaching. 

It  has  been  said  by  others,  "The  institute  is  a  direct  advantage  to 
teachers  in  all  that  pertains  to  correct  teaching.  It  furnishes  the  op- 
portunity of  readily  introducing  into  the  profession  such  improvements 
as  are  made  in  the  practice  of  teaching.  They  are  necessary  schools 
not  only  for  training  teachers,  but  also  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
early  and  erroneous  education.  A  doubt  of  years  upon  some  princi- 
ple in  science,  some  problem  in  mathematics,  some  point  in  grammar, 
or  some  question  in  government,  may  be  removed  from  the  mind  of  the 
inquiring  teacher.  At  the  institute  unilbrmity  of  methods  in  teaching 
is  gradually  approximated,  and  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  fre- 
quent changes  of  teachers  are  in  the  same  proportion  lessened." 

It  saves  the  time  of  visiting  many  schools  to  learn  the  methods  of 
instruction  used  by  the  members  and  instructors  present.  It  not  only 
affords  the  young  teacher  indispensable  means  for  improvement  from 
the  experience  of  the  able  teachers  in  attendance,  but  the  old  school- 
Jceeper,  who  prides  himself  on  the  number  of  terms  he  has  taught,  and 
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and  who  still  says  "Fust  class  in  jografy  come  up,"  if  he  can  be  in- 
duced to  attend,  will  find  some  hints  to  make  him  think  the  world  is 
still  jogging  on. 

Teachers  are  inclined  to  teach  as  they  were  taught.  If  they  learned 
by  the  A-B-C  method,  they  are  inclined  to  teach  by  the  A-B-C 
method;  if  they  were  given  four  lessons  to  read  at  one  recitation,  they 
are  inclined  to  give  four  lessons  for  one  reading-exercise. 

The  best  teacher  of  ten  years  ago  is  not  the  best  teacher  of  to-day, 
unless  he  has  improved  with  the  times. 

The  teacher  is  unavoidably  on  a  tread-mill.  If  he  stops  in  his  at- 
tempts to  improve,  he  goes  to  the  bottom;  if  he  but  improves  as  fast 
as  the  mill  turns,  he  only  keeps  his  relative  position  in  the  profession; 
but  let  him  take  long  and  rapid  strides  in  his  improvement  and  suc- 
cess, and  he  reaches  the  hight  of  his  ambition  and  of  professional 
work. 

The  institute  is  a  great  leveler.  Some  teachers,  high  in  their  own 
estimation,  soon  find  there  an  easy  down  grade  to  insignificance,  while 
some,  unpretending,  but  worthy  and  well  qualified,  soon  win  the  es- 
teem of  all  who  know  them. 

"From  long  dealing  with  children,  teachers  some  times  are  found  to 
have  more  than  their  due  share  of  egotism,  conceit,  and  narrow-mind- 
edness." It  is  a  good  thing  for  such  teachers  to  meet  frequently  with 
others  who  are  their  superiors.  They  can  not  help  rubbing  off  some- 
thing that  will  do  them  good. 

It  is  not  always  the  pup  that  yelps  the  loudest  that  finds  himself  the 
largest  dog  upon  getting  his  eyes  open,  nor  is  it  the  hen  that  cackles 
the  loudest  that  has  always  laid  the  largest  egg,  nor  is  it  always  the 
man  who  undertakes  to  put  himself  the  most  prominently  forward  as 
an  educator  that  is  the  one  that  has  the  most  sterling  merit. 

Revivals  in  education  are  as  necessary  as  in  some  other  matters. 
Institutes  not  only  arouse  an  enthusiasm  and  professional  spirit  among 
teachers,  but  also  an  educational  interest  among  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munities where  they  are  held. 

"They  awaken  the  people  to  the  importance  of  educational  matters, 
and  are  thus  of  service  to  the  teacher  in  arousing  and  keeping  up  an 
active  public  opinion  in  favor  of  his  calling.  All  citizens  who  attend 
good  institutes  will  be  firmer  fi-iends  of  education,  and  a  mutual  con- 
fidence and  good  understanding  are  established  between  the  people  and 
school  oflicers  and  teachers.  The  new  life  of  the  teachers  is  also  com- 
municated to  their  respective  schools  and  neighborhoods." 
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WHO    SHOULD    ARRANGE    FOR   INSTITUTE. 

The  county  superintendent  ought  to  be  the  proper  person  to  make 
arangements  for  the  institute  of  his  county.  If  he  is  a  good  man  for  his 
position,  he  can  do  this  work  better  than  any  one  else,  and  better  than 
any  committee  consisting  of  any  number  of  men.  He  knows  the  needs 
of  his  teachers,  will  consult  with  them  and  will  arrange  for  their  inter- 
ests, and  ought  not  to  be  hindered  in  making  good  arrangements  for  a 
good  institute  by  a  number  of  persons  associated  with  hira  on  a  com- 
mittee of  arrangements. 

When  there  is  such  a  committee  appointed,  they  oftentimes  live  in 
remote  parts  of  the  county,  and  should  they  meet  in  consultation,  they 
must  either  leave  very  much  of  the  after  work  to  be  done  by  one  of 
their  number  upon  his  own  responsibility,  or  they  will  neglect  many  an 
item  of  arrangement,  all  of  which  will  tend  to  cripple  the  good  work 
of  the  institute.  One  would  hardly  know  how  to  arrange  for  a  suc- 
cessful institute,  if  he  had  to  consult  with  other  men  in  different  parts 
of  the  county  every  time  he  wished  to  write  a  letter,  send  a  tele- 
graphic dispatch,  or  to  do  any  other  work  of  like  character  for  the  pur- 
pose named. 

[To  be  concluded  next  month.] 
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One  of  the  best  sayings  ever  uttered  was  that  ascribed  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston  that  "dirt  is  nothing  but  matter  out  of  place";  i.e.,  the 
reason  for  its  being  dirt  does  not  lie  in  its  own  nature  at  all,  but  simply 
in  its  situation.  Transfer  the  same  material  to  another  spot,  and  it 
loses  at  once  all  title  to  the  name  of  dirt.  The  thought  leads  at  once 
to  a  definition  of  order.  We  are  told  that  to  have  order  we  must  have 
two  things:  first,  a  place  for  every  thing;  and  second,  every  thing  in 
its  place.  But  about  the  first  of  these  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
much,  for  every  thing  has  a  place  in  its  own  proper  right,  and  our  only 
business  is  to  put  it  in  its  place,  and  then  we  shall  have  order. 

Holding  fast  this  thought  as  a  clue,  let  us  first  briefly  consider  what 
we  mean  by  good  order  in  the  school-room. 

Some  teachers  —  they  are  both  young  and  old  —  seem  to  think  that  they 
have  order  only  when  they  have  utter  silence,  a  room  full  of  motionless 
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statues  —  eighty  little  statues, —  with  arms  pinioned  back  behind  them, 
shoulders  painfully  strained,  one  hiindred  and  sixty  weary  feet  in  pairs 
at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  and  faces  destitute  of  expression.  They 
are  like  the  family  groups  one  sees  at  photographic  galleries,  where 
father,  mother  and  six  children,  staring  blankly  at  vacancy,  simply  raise 
this  reflection  in  one's  mind:  "After  all,  what  a  very  singular  thing  it 
is  that  every  one  has  two  eyes,  one  nose,  and  one  mouth ! "  Such 
schools  may  be  pointed  to  with  pride  by  committee-men,  even  within 
the  sound  of  the  chimes  of  Harvard  University ;  but  when  such  results, 
after  much  painful  effort,  have  been  attained,  they  are  no  ground  for 
pride.  The  very  characteristic  of  the  plant,  that  which  points  out  that 
it  is  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation  than  the  mineral,  is  its  activity,  its 
motion.  Roots  reach  down,  and  stems  up ;  the  sap  goes  flowing  through 
its  silent  passage-ways,  the  bud  casts  off  its  covering  and  untwists, 
then  unfolds  to  a  flower,  and  the  seed-vessels  open  to  let  the  seed  fall. 
In  the  animal,  through  successive  grades,  this  same  divine  principle  of 
motion  assumes  a  more  extended  field  as  it  comes  more  and  more  un- 
der the  control  of  the  conscious  will :  nay,  in  even  the  motionless  min- 
eral, as  it  grows  warm  under  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  we  are  now 
learning  to  recognize  only  a  'mode  of  motion'. 

So  inevitable  is  this  law  that,  if  we  debar  the  child  from  useful 
bodily  activity,  it  will  at  once  develop  into  harmful  activity ;  and  if  by 
punishment  we  put  an  end  to  this,  we  simply  force  into  intense  ac- 
tivity his  mental  powers,  till  in  fifteen  minutes  he  will  plan  more  cun- 
ning mischief  than  can  be  executed  in  three  days.  As  the  school-room 
is  devised  as  a  means  for  the  good  of  the  children  —  though  one  would 
often  think  that  in  the  minds  of  some  teachers  the  relation  of  end  and 
means  here  had  become  reversed, —  it  is  evident,  then,  that  activity  and 
motion  are  in  order  in  a  school-room,  and  that  utter  silence  and  want 
of  motion  constitute  one  kind  of  disorder,  and  are  not  order  at  all. 

It  is  a  sign  of  a  disorderly  school  when  the  teacher  is  afraid  to  per- 
mit any  motion  or  to  allow  a  hearty  laugh.  The  driver  who  has  his 
spirited  horses  perfectly  under  his  control  does  not  fear  to  let  them  trot 
at  a  rapid  pace,  for  one  touch  on  the  rein  or  one  word  will  suffice  to 
check  their  career:  it  is  only  he  who  knows  that  the  power  is  not  in 
his  own  hands  who  fears  to  let  them  go  faster  than  a  walk. 

Activity,  then,  both  mental  and  bodily,  we  must  have  in  a  school- 
room, if  we  desire  to  have  order.  But  this  must  be  activity  directed 
to  some  useful  end,  and  it  must  be  regular  and  rhythmical,  and  not 
spasmodic. 

Many  idiots  are  active.     One  of  the  surest  signs  of  idiocy  in  the  in- 
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fant  is  the  continually  restless  and  wandering  eye,  and  the  aimlessly 
moving  hand  and  fingers.  The  butterfly  flits  from  flower  to  flower  as 
chance  may  attract  it;  but  such  is  not  the  activity  we  must  have  to 
have  order. 

Many  words  are  spent  by  the  unsuccessful  teacher  in  asserting  that 
she  'must  have  order'.  If  we  enter  a  room  where  such  a  one  is  found, 
the  children  are  continually  told  that  they  must  be  still  and  orderly, 
but  they  are  never  made  to  be  so;  and  as  the  teacher's  words  are  of  no 
eflect,  they  consequently  have  no  place  in  the  room,  and,  of  course,  only 
add  to  the  disorder  already  existing.  The  successful  governor  rarely 
has  occasion  to  ask  for  order.  It  seems  to  come  of  itself  in  her  room, 
'unasked,  unsought',  and  the  unsuccessful  teacher  consoles  herself  with 
the  thought  that  Miss 's  success  is  owing  to  some  'personal  mag- 
netism' bestowed  upon  her  by  nature,  and  so,  of  course,  never  di-eams 
that  equally  good  results  are  within  her  own  power.  This  is  generally 
a  mistake.  The  power  which  keeps  up  and  controls  a  healthy  activity 
in  the  room  of  the  first  is  no  mysterious  'personal  magnetism'  un- 
attainable by  any  efiV)rt,  but  rather  the  eflfect  of  much  more  simple 
things,  namely,  punctuality  and  regularity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
In  the  first  place,  her  clock  is  always  in  order  and  always  right,  and  her 
bell  strikes  every  morning  when  the  minute-hand  stands  at  the  dot  over 
the  middle  of  XII  and  the  hour-hand  at  IX  thereon.  Then  she  does 
not  waste  ten  minutes,  or  five,  or  even  one,  in  walking  leisurely  about, 
or  sitting  still  doing  nothing,  or  in  that  most  absurd  feature  of  calling 
the  roll  of  her  pupils.  A  glance  of  the  eye  over  her  plan,  where  each 
pupil's  name  is  written  against  the  space  which  represents  his  seat,  is 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  record  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
vacant  places  that  at  once  attract  her  eye,  because  she  looks  over  the 
room,  knowing  what  she  is  looking  fur.  Her  pupils  never  have  to  loait 
for  her;  she  is  always  waiting  for  them. 

Her  programme  for  each  day  is  definitely  arranged,  and  scrupulously 
followed.  Precisely  at  the  moment  there  assigned  for  the  close  of  the 
morning  singing,  it  is  brought  to  an  end,  and  she  is  ready  for  the  first 
recitation, —  not  with  book  in  hand,  but  in  her  place  and  waiting  for  the 
attention  of  the  class  who  are  next  to  take  their  positions  on  the  floor. 
She  gives  her  whole  attention  to  the  recitation  of  that  class,  and  they 
are  dismissed  to  their  seats  as  promptly  as  they  were  called  out.  The 
lessons  are  carefully  assigned  with  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the 
class  and  the  time  which  they  have  to  study  them,  and  the  same  lesson 
is  not  assigned  over  and  over  again.  There  is  ahvays  something  new 
to  be  done  and  only  just  so  much  time  to  do  it  in,  so  that  a  constant 
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healthy  activity  is  kept  up ;  and  the  brightest  in  the  class  have  a  little 
extra  work  to  perform,  which  in  the  recitation  is  made  to  add  to  its 
interest  and  to  help  the  dullest. 

Her  work  has  been  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  so  that  she  has 
never  to  hesitate  during  a  rectitation  to  decide  what  to  do  or  how  to  do 
it,  and  she  understands  herself  so  perfectly  that  her  questions  go 
straight  to  the  point.  In  her  alphabet-class,  for  instance,  she  knows 
exactly,  as  she  stands,  chalk  in  hand,  waiting  for  her  little  class  to  come 
to  order  —  ^.e.,  to  see  every  eye  eagerly  fixed  upon  the  board, — just  what 
letters  she  proposes  to  teach,  just  what  words  she  will  make  of  them, 
and  just  how  much  she  means  to  accomplish  in  that  particular  recita- 
tion. And  she  has  invented  so  many  ways  of  practicing  them  on  the 
characters  or  words  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  learn,  that  the 
recitation  is  never  monotonous;  and  just  as  soon  as  the  little  heads 
droop  and  the  eager  eyes  begin  to  wander,  some  change  is  made.  Her 
recitations  are  short  and  often  recurring. 

And  thus  simply  she  secures  useful  activity,  which  is  order,  and  not 
by  any  personal  magnetism.  Punctuality  and  regularity  are  very  com- 
mon-place qualities,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  like  strong  servants  that 
save  much  work  of  more  valuable  domestics;  and  one  reason  why  some 
teachers  accomplish  so  little  intellectually  for  their  pupils  is  that  they 
despise  these  humble  aids,  and  therefore  have  very  little  energy  left  to 
carry  on  their  recitations.  So  much  for  some  simple  ways  of  securing 
order  in  our  school-rooms,  remembering  that  order  is  only  another  word 
for  healthful  activity. 

But,  returning  to  Lord  Palmerston's  quaint  saying,  before  we  leave 
the  subject,  it  may  be  we  shall  find  more  dirt  in  many  a  school-room 
than  its  occupants  would  have  us  to  imagine,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
silent  influence  of  so  much  dirt  is  demoralizing  to  the  noisy  and  rest- 
less pupils  who  are  obliged  continually  to  see  it;  for  dirt  is  a  very 
demoralizing  thing.  The  child  who  seems  utterly  reckless  and  lawless 
is  often  quite  transformed  by  a  clean  suit  of  clothes  and  clean  face  and 
hands.  'Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness' was  wisely  written  many 
years  ago,  and  it  is  as  true  now  as  then.  To  lead  our  eighty  children 
under  the  dominion  of  law  and  order,  we  must,  as  our  first  effort,  ban- 
ish all  species  of  dirt  from  our  school-rooms.  But  how  then  about 
half-eateii  apples  and  bits  of  paper  and  string  tossed  into  the  coal-box, 
shovel  and  tongs  and  coal  on  the  floor,  and  chalk  and  blackboard  rub- 
bers scattered  also  on  the  floor,  or  left  on  a  desk  or  chair?  How  about 
half-finished  or  half-erased  or  utterly  irrelevant  work  on  the  black- 
boards?   How  about  maps  that  hang  by  one  string  supported  by  one 
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corner  from  below  ?  How  about  cloaks  and  hats  on  the  floor  or  care- 
lessly tossed  on  chairs  in  the  wardrobes '?  How  about  papers  of  sweet- 
meats, and  private  letters,  and  newspapers,  and  novels,  on  the  desk  of  the 
teacher?  And  last,  but  not  least,  how  about  the  teacher's  apparel? 
Under  what  appellation  will  come  the  long  strings  of  beads,  the  five 
or  six  heavy  rings,  and  the  broad  gold  bracelets  ?  What  shall  we  call 
the  delicate  and  expensive  lace  collars,  the  many  ruffles,  the  heavy 
fringes  and  the  sweeping  trains  of  the  silken  dresses?  Perhaps,  after 
all,  our  school-rooms  have  been  full  of  dirt  when  we  thought  them 
clean. 

When  we  are  sick,  we  call  a  physician  and  ask  for  medicine;  and  if 
he  tells  us  that  we  need  only  to  rest,  or  to  take  more  exercise,  or  to 
sleep  more,  we  are  disappointed,  for  those  remedies  are  too  simple  for 
us  and  we  desire  somethiug  more  remarkable — "Abana  and  Pharpar, 
are  they  not  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel."  But  often  the  sim- 
plest things  are  the  things  we  need  the  most,  and  many  a  teacher  who, 
if  she  does  not  actually  fail  in  government,  finds  it  very  diflicult  to  suc- 
ceed, might  perhaps  lighten  her  labors  and  make  her  work  of  securing 
order  easy  and  pleasant,  if  she  would,  in  stead  of  seeking  for  some 
specific  remedy,  turn  her  attention  to  the  simple  preventives  of  disorder 
which  I  have  here  tried  to  indicate. 


CONDUCTING    R  E  C  I  T  A  T  I  O  N  S .  —  I  V. 


PROF.    W.   F.  PHKLPS. 


In  the  preceding  paper  of  this  series  the  Preparation  of  the  Teacher 
was  briefly  considered. 

But  since  the  pupil  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  Avork  of  the 
class-room,  it  will  be  profitable  to  refer  to  the  preparation  necessary 
for  the  latter  in  order  to  realize  complete  success  in  the  recitation. 
The  propriety  of  this  step  will  be  the  more  apparent  if  we  reflect 
that  the  teacher  himself  is  largely  responsible  for  the  character  of  the 
preparation  made  by  the  pupil. 

The  child  is  to  be  taught  hovi  to  study.  He  is  to  learn  how  most 
wisely  and  effectively  to  use  his  faculties.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  school  training.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  guide 
him  in  the  right  way.  As  has  been  before  stated,  the  recitation  is  one 
of  the  leading  features  in  all  school  work.     Its  chief  object  is  to  assist 
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in  the  development  of  the  pupil's  faculties.  How  shall  he  be  aided  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  share  of  the  needed  labor?  This  is  the  question 
which  we  have  now  to  answer,  and  we  proceed  to  its  solution  by- 
suggesting — 

I.  That^  when  necessary,  the  teacher  should  devote  a  portion  of  the 
time  of  each  daily  recitation  to  a  survey  of  the  subject-matter  of  each 
succeeding  lesson,  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  its  difficulties  and  of 
indicating  to  the  pupils  how  these  difficulties  may  be  most  effectually 
overcome  by  the  individual  exe?'tions  of  each. 

It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  not 
to  remove  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  pupils,  but  rather  to  teach 
and  encourage  them  to  overcome  theee  obstacles  for  themselves.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  The  temple  of  truth  is  not  to  be  reached 
on  beds  of  ease.  Per  aspera  ad  astra  —  through  difficulties  to  the  stars, 
is  a  lesson  which  every  child  should  learn.  There  can  be  no  excellence 
without  labor.  Let  the  teacher,  then,  foresee  and  point  out  the  rough 
places,  but  leave  his  pupils,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  them  smooth  for 
themselves. 

To  be  forewarned  .is  to  be  forearmed.  The  assistance  of  the  teacher 
should  be  more  of  the  indirect  sort.  Let  him,  in  cases  of  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty, rather  refer  to  the  principles  applicable  to  their  solution,  than 
actually  to  solve  them  for  the  pupil. 

Self-reliance  and  a  resolute  perseverance  should  be  inculcated  at 
every  step.  These  cursory  examinations  of  succeeding  lessons  should 
also  form  the  occasion  for  referring  to  the  connection  existing  between 
the  series.  The  child  should  be  habituated'  to  associate  the  ideas 
and  attainments  of  to-day  xoith  those  which  precede  and  follow  each 
lesson.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  fragmentary  teaching  in  the  world. 
There  is  far  too  little  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  power 
of  association  in  the  work  of  the  class-room.  Isolated  facts  are  of  but 
little  value,  it  is  only  when  learned  in  their  relations  to  other  facts 
that  they  become  a  power  for  good.  The  strength  of  memory  depends 
largely  on  the  power  of  attention  and  association.  Hence,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  pupil  for  each  daily  lesson,  let  the  teacher  foresee  that 
these  conditions  for  effective  work  and  healthful  progress  are  fulfilled. 

II.  The  pupil  should  be  skillfully  led  to  comprehend  the  truth  that 
to  study  profitahly  he  must  master  ideas  rather  than  words,  facts  and 
principles  rather  than  the  language  in  xohich  they  are  embodied.  The 
mere  enunciation  of  this  proposition  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  assent  of 
every  intelligent  teacher.  Theoretically,  nothing  can  be  more  self-evi- 
dent; but  in  practice  it  may  almost  be  said  that  nothing  can  be  more 
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rare  than  its  realization.  No  one  who  has  been  a  close  observer  of  the 
manner  in  which  recitations  are  generally  conducted  in  our  common 
schools  can  resist  the  conviction  that,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
performances  of  the  pupils  are  desperate  struggles  to  recall  words 
rather  than  to  give  intelligible  utterance  to  the  'thoughts  that  breathe' 
within  them. 

The  remedy  for  this  great  defect  li'.'s  with  the  teacher,  and  is  to  be 
effected  by  a  proper  supervision  of  the  preparatory  work  of  the  pupils 
and  by  a  rational  method  of  connecting  the  exercises  of  the  class-room. 

The  teacher  should,  as  often  as  necessary,  go  over  the  lesson  which 
has  been  assigned,  questioning  his  classes -upon  the  subject-matter,  and 
drawing  out  the  leading  ideas  embodied  in  it,  to  the  end  that  their  pri- 
vate study  of  it  may  be  intelligent  and  not  mechanical,  thorough  and 
not  superficial.  Although  this  anticipatory  work  may  require  some 
time,  yet  it  will  be  well  spent,  and  in  the  end  will  prove  to  have  been 
true  economy,  both  of  time  and  labor,  and  it  will  leave  the  pupil  with- 
out an  excuse  for  defective  preparation, 

III,  It  is  a  part  of  the  necessary  preparation  of  the  pupil  that  he 
come  to  the  recitation  with  a  willing  and  teachable  spirit.  Such  a  spirit 
it  should  ever  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  cultivate  in  his  pupils, 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  real  progress  ■  than  obstinacy  or 
pride  of  opinion  in  the  learner.  Where  these  exist,  they  should  be 
eliminated  by  the  judicious  efforts  of  the  teacher,  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  mortifying  exposure  of  the  pupil's  ignorance,  at  ev(^ry  favorable 
opportunity.  This  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  effective  work  in  the  class-room.  This  feeling  does  not 
often  occur  among  young  chiidien;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  with  the 
older  pupils  of  the  higher  classes.  It  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
ends  and  aims  of  school  work,  and  its  extermination  is  demanded  by 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

The  next  article  on  the  Management  of  the  Recitation  will  close  the 
series,  which  I  fear  has  already  been  extended  beyond  the  patience  of 
my  readers. 


High  and  narrow  seats  are  not  only  extremely  uncomfortable  lor  the 
young  scholar,  tending  con^-tantly  to  make  him  restless  and  noisy,  dis- 
turbing his  temper  and  preventing  his  attention  to  his  bocks,  but  they 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  deformity  of  his  limbs.  Seats 
without  backs  have  an  equally  unfavorable  intiiueiice  upon  the  spinal 
column. 
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PROFESSIONAL      TEACHERS. 


p.    H.   HALL. 


Medical  schools  are  usually  in  charge  of  men  who  have  proven 
themselves  successful  practitioners.  Theological  schools  are  presided 
over  by  those  who  have  had  large  experience  in  the  pulpit.  Public 
schools  are  fortunate  indeed  if  they  are  superintended  by  '  professional 
teachers'.  Yet  there  is  a  danger  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the  last 
case,  which  does  not  obtain  in  either  of  the  others.  Note  the  diflfer- 
ence.  The  teachers  of  our  medical  and  theological  schools  have  expe- 
rienced the  difficulties  with  which  their  pupils  will  be  obliged  to  con- 
tend. They  are  fully  familiar  with  the  road  which  the  pupil  wishes  to 
travel,  and  are  consequently  well  prepared  to  direct  him.  But  the  teacher 
of  our  public  school  too  often  knows  little  of  the  difficulties  which  will 
beset  the  young  mechanic,  bank-clerk',  merchant,  book-keeper,  or  farmer, 
while  it  is  true  that  a  large  majority  of  his  pupils  will  select  one  of 
these  vocations. 

Now,  while  it  is  impracticable,  at  present,  to  select  successful  busi- 
ness men  to  teach  our  boys  who  are  to  become  business  men,  and  prac- 
tical agriculturists  to  teach  those  who  are  to  become  farmers,  it  is  not 
impracticable — it  is  the  just  demand  of  the  age — that  our  teachers'  desks, 
especially  in  our  higher  schools,  shall  be  filled  by  men  who  know  some- 
thing besides  hooks.  I  would  rather  have  a  teacher  for  ray  boy  who 
spends  a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  lumber-yard,  behind  the  counter, 
in  the  work-shop,  on  the  farm — who  knows  something  of  business  and 
businei^s  transactions  (enough,  at  least,  to  save  a  part  of  his  own  sal- 
ary), who  can  tell  me  the  number  of  cords  of  stone  I  need  for  my  cellar- 
wall,  or  '  pace  off'  an  acre  of  land,  who  can  drive  a  nail  without  pounding 
his  thumb  and  saw  a  stick  of  wood  without  becoming  completely 
exhausted,  who  knows  which  end  up  to  put  out  onion-sets  and  the 
right  time  of  year  to  trim  his  grape-vines — than  one  who  spends  all  his 
time  with  book  in  hand,  and  who  can  without  hesitation  jwarse  the  most 
difficult  sentence  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  give  the  euphonic  changes  of 
Greek  verbs,  and  pronounce  to  perfection  short  o  and  tilde  e. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  a  less  careful  pronunciation 
or  as  attaching  little  importance  to  ripe  scholarship.  No  body  knows 
too  much.  Most  professional  teachers  know  too  little  of  that  which  it 
is  necessary  for  a  business  man  to  know.  They  confine  themselves  too 
closely  to  books  and  theories — they  do  not  know  enough  of  men   and 
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the  world.  We  should  read  the  newspaper  more.  Every  geography- 
lesson  would  become  replete  with  interest  if  associated  with  the  news 
of  the  day.  How  few  of  our  teachers  are  familiar  with  our  system  of 
government — how  our  senators  and  representatives  are  elected  and  how 
our  laws  are  made  and  executed;  yet  they  are  educating  American  cit- 
izens !  Too  many  of  our  teachers  can  not  find  the  cost  of  a  twelve-foot 
stick  of  2X4  scantling  at  $18  per  M.,  and  they  are  preparing  young 
men  for  business ! 

Fellow  teachers,  let  us  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  demand  for  more 
practical  instruction  in  our  public  schools. 


THE  GALESBURG  EXPERIMENT 


J.   H.   BLODGETT. 


Fob  want  of  opportunity  for  a  conversation  with  the  friend  who  tells 
in  the  April  Teacher  of  the  trial  of  evening  schools  at  Galesburg,  which 
conversation  might  modify  my  impressions  from  his  article,  I  would 
ask  some  questions  and  mention  some  things  to  be  thought  of  in  other 
places  before  adopting  his  suggestions  and  his  results  as  of  universal 
application  and  reasonable  expectation. 

The  conclusion  of  that  article  is  that  every  Illinois  city  of  5,000  in- 
habitants will  gain  more  in  an  intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view  from 
the  small  amount  needed  to  sustain  evening  schools  for  the  winter 
months  than  from  an  equal  amount  any  whei'e  else  in  the  school  ex- 
penses. There  are  questions  to  raise  before  adopting  the  writer's  con- 
clusion. 

Would  Galesburg  with  5,000  or  about  one  half  its  present  population 
show  so  successful  an  experiment  in  evening  schools? 

Are  not  the  car-shops,  which  give  regular  employment  in  the  day  to 
numbers  who  are  ready  to  go  together  in  the  evening  for  improvement, 
rather  than  for  mere  dissipation,  an  important  item  in  the  Galesburg  ex- 
periment ? 

Is  not  the  degree  of  skilled  labor  required  even  for  the  more  humble 
employments  about  those  shops  an  incentive  to  higher  attainment  that 
would  be  looked  for  in  vain  among  5,000  people  with  no  prominent 
skilled  industry? 

In  small  cities  (or  in  large  ones)  would  the  evening  school  diminish 
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the  evening  dissipation  of  daytime  idlers  or  unemployed  persons? 
Why  might  not  such  be  provided  for  in  the  day  school? 

Is  not  part  of  the  desire  of  day  scholars  to  go  to  the  evening  school 
due  to  a  desire  for  the  freedom  by  which  "the  pupils,  of  course,  choose 
for  themselves,"  and  leave  behind  thetn  all  the  fetters  of  the  graded 
system  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  its  discipline? 

Shall  other  cities  expect  to  carry  on  the  work  on  the  Galeoburg  basis 
of  expense?  Are  boards  of  education  to  be  pointed  to  this  as  a  finan- 
cial model  for  permanent  work,  or  shall  we  regard  the  Galesburg  trial 
as  one  in  which  a  few  persons  have  gone  earnestly  to  work  to  test  the 
demand  for  such  an  enterprise  without  regard  to  pecuniary  returns? 

If  this  is  a  financial  model,  why  not  put  the  day  schools  upon  simi- 
lar economy,  and  giving  a  dollar  a  day  for  day  work  to  those  teachers 
who  feel  that  their  schools  require  all  their  power  and  attention,  make 
them  happy  and  prospectively  rich  by  an  extra  half-dollar  two  or  three 
times  a  week  for  night  work?  If  cheapness  is  the  point  illustrated, 
why  not  go  further  and  get  teachers  to  work  gratuitously  ?  At  least  one 
case  can  be  named  in  which  a  night  school  was  planned  to  be  taught 
gratuitously,  and,  to  avoid  undue  burden  upon  any,  a  certain  Y.  M.  C. 
A,  arranged  to  send  a  fresh  set  of  teachers  each  night. 

The  English  poor-laws  trouble  English  statesmen  by  the  hardheart- 
edness  of  cutting  off  aid  to  the  needy  if  they  should  repeal  them,  and 
by  the  encouragement  to  the  unfortunate  to  cease  effort,  with  an  idea 
that  the  public  fund  will  save  them  from  want,  if  they  retain  them. 
There  is  a  natural  time  and  opportunity  for  the  processes  of  school  edu- 
cation; and  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  general  adoption  of  even- 
ing-school systems  would  not  weaken  attention  to  existing  opportuni- 
ties for  children,  in  the  expectation  that,  some  how,  deficiencies  could 
be  made  good  at  a  later  day.  Yet,  while  it  might  theoretically  tend 
to  such  a  result,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  best  to  open  evening  schools.  To  determine  the  propriety 
of  more  extended  plans,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  persons  to  waive  all 
pecuniary  recompense,  or  to  waive  it  permanently  if  they  like;  but  the 
public  has  no  right  to  organize  a  system  of  evening  schools  on  personal 
douation  of  service  any  more  than  so  to  organize  its  system  of  day 
instruction. 

The  circumstances  of  various  localities  vary  so  much  that  each  case 
must  have  its  own  tests.  What  can  clerks  do  at  an  evening  school  con- 
tinued from  seven  to  nine,  in  cities  where  they  do  not  leave  the  store 
before  eight  or  even  before  nine  ? 
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The  Galesburg  experience  of  the  deraanrl  for  such  work  for  women 
is  one  that  would  be  more  uniformly  repeated  than  the  experience  re- 
garding the  men,  were  it  not  for  that  phase  of  human  depra\-ity  that 
prevents  unattended  girls  from  gathering  by  themselves  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  evening. 

Some  of  the  large  cities  make  an  approach  to  a  graded  system  and 
a  course  of  study  in  their  evening  schools,  and  make  decided  advan- 
tages for  the  regular  over  the  irregular  attendants,  with  fair  pay  to  reg- 
ular instructors. 


HOW        AND        WHY. 


Theee  is  a  general  satisfaction  with  the  hoip  of  a  thing,  while  the 
xchy '\%  not  inquired  about.  Yet  the  'whys'  are  the  mainsprings  of 
thought  and  action;  they  are  in  the  van  of  all  progress  in  science  and 
art;  to  them  we  owe  our  better  farming  and  better  teaching;  they  com- 
prise the  intelligence,  and  ai-e  the  leaders,  of  society,  while  the  'hows' 
are  satisfied  to  foUow  in  the  ruts  of  old  fogies,  or  new  fogies  who  can 
do  their  thinking.  All  knew  how  the  apple  falls,  but  Xewton  said 
"why?"  and  Science  will  honor  hiiu  through  :ill  time.  The  why  of 
certain  things  inspired  Columbus  till  the  Xew  World  gave  him  and 
us  the  answer. 

A  teacher  was  hearing  a  class  in  Arithmetic  for  the  first  time.  An 
intelligent  boy  diNnded  |  by  \  and  obtained  the  quotent  j|.  "How  did 
you  work  it?"  he  asked.  "By  inverting  the  divisor,"  etc,  said  the  boy. 
"Why?"  asked  the  teacher.  "The  rule  says  so.**  -'Why?"  "I 
do  n't  know ;  I  did  n't  know  we  were  to  learn  that.'*  It  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  could  give  the  reason  for  a  rale.  This  was  in 
Illinois,  not  long  since,  and  too  many  teachers  allow  such  work  to  pass. 
Hence  I  say  these  words,  hoping  that  they  may  help  some  of  them  to 
say  'why'. 

Pupils  should  be  taught,  from  the  first,  to  lix>k  for  the  cause  of  things 
every  where.  Do  not  bind  them  down  to  certain  processes,  or  to  ac- 
cept certain  results,  because  the  rule  or  the  book  says  so.  I  should 
lead  them  to  know  why  the  subtrahend  must  be  written  under  the  min- 
ueiid;  why,  in  Alligation,  the  costs  of  the  several  ingredients  must  be 
joined  bylines;  and  why,  in  Proportion,  '  we  make  the  hirger  of  the 
remaining  numbers  the  first  term  or  the  second ',  if  there  be  a  reason. 
Pupils  should  know  why  the  divisor  multiplied  by  the  quotient  will 
roL.  rv'in. — 22. 
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give  the  dividend;  why  we  multiply  numerators,  etc.,  in  fractions; 
why  we  point  off  a  certain  number  of  places  in  decimals;  why  the 
Amazon  is  so  large  a  river;  why  Chicago  is  not  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan;  why  British  America  is  so  marshy  and  wet;  and  why,  in 
the  earlier  wars,  the  armies  had  a  certain  line  of  march  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

I  have  given  these  as  representative  points.  And  let  the  reasoning 
be  clear.  It  will  make  no  difference  with  the  result  whether  four  be 
multiplied  by  five  (concrete)  or  the  reverse,  but  it  may  make  a  differ- 
ence with  the  'why'  of  it. 

Hang  this  motto  over  your  school-room  door :  "  Be  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  you."  h. 

Princeton,  III.,  April  1,  1S72. 


NOTES,  LEXICOGRAPHIC  AND  LITERARY.— XII. 


DK.    SAMUEL  WILLAKD,   CHICAGO. 


No.  85.  Gulf  of  Lyons. — So  on  our  common  maps  is  called  the 
gulf  south  of  France,  into  which  the  Rhone  flows.  I  think  every  one 
gets  an  impression  that  the  gulf  is  named  from  the  city  of  Lyons  (or 
Z/yon,  as  the  French  have  it),  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  north  of 
the  gulf.  The  gulf  is  called  on  Guyot's  Maps  'Gulf  of  Lion' or  'Gulf  of 
the  Lion'.  In  The  Globe  Atlas  of  Europe  it  is  'Gulf  of  Lions'  {Maps 
6  and  22) ;  and  this  is  commonly  used  among  English  geographers 
{New  Arner.  Cyclop,  s.v.  Lyons.,  Gulf  of).  Koeppkn  {Hist.  Mid. 
Ages,  §155)  says  "During  the  middle  ages  it  was  styled  the  Sea  or 
Gulf  of  the  Lion,  because,  from  the  frequency  of  tempests,  it  was  for- 
midable to  mariners.  To  write  Giclf  of  Xyo«.s  is  incorrect."  Johnson's 
Atlas  gives  us  'Gulf  of  Lions',  and  the  French   name   'Golfe  du  Lion'. 

Consulting  the  great  repertory  of  information  about  the  middle  ages, 
Ducange's  Glossary,  we  find,  '■'■More  Leonis,  Pars  maris  Mediterranei 
ad  Galliae  littora,  vulgo  la  Mer  des  Lions"  :  that  is,  "Sea  of  the  Lion; 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  France, 
commonly  called  the  Sea  of  the  Lions.''"'  This  he  illustrates  by  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Acts  of  St.  Louis,  of  date  a.d.  1269,  which  calls  this 
body  of  water  the  Sea  of  the  lAon  {Mare  Ljeonis),  and  says  it  is  so 
called  because  it  is  always  rough,  billowy,  harmful :  he  also  cites  later 
authors,  one  of  whom  calls  it  Golf  delAeo. 
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Teachers  will  do  well,  then,  in  teaching  the  geography  of  Europe, 
to  give  the  true  name  of  the  gulf,  and  the  reason  for  it:  the  correction 
will  help  pupils  to  i-emember  that  the  city  of  Lyons  is  not  on  the  Gulf 
of  Lions;  and  also  they  will  fix  the  Black  Wind  (  Ve7it  de  IJise),  whose 
cold  piercing  current  sweeps  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  is  one 
of  the  local  influences  that  give  the  gulf  its  character. 

No.  86.  The  Farthing  Epic.  —  A  recent  advertisement  of  the  repub- 
lication of  Richard  H.  Horne's  Orion  (Roberts  Bros.)  says  that  it  was 
known  in  literature  as  'The  Farthing  Epic'.  "As  a  sarcasm  upon  the 
low  estimation  into  which  epic  poetry  had  fallen,"  it  was  said,  the  price 
of  the  book  was  set  at  a  farthing;  and  at  this  rate  three  large  editions 
were  sold :  the  fourth  edition  was  sold  at  a  shilling,  and  the  price  of 
the  fifth  was  five  shillings.  This  anecdote  is  given  by  Allibone:  "It 
is  said  that  one  day,  when  the  author  was  sitting  in  JMr.  Miller's  the 
publisher's  shop,  a  boy  came  in  and  shouted  out,  in  a  nonchalant  voice, 'a 
penn'orth  of  epic,'  throwing  a  penny  on  the  counter."  Orion  was  is- 
sued in  1843,  and  was  eulogized  by  Poe  in  his  review  of  it,  and  by 
Wm.  Howitt,  and  others.  But  I  confess  myself  ignorant  of  all  of  Mr. 
Home's  works  except  his  JSFev)  Spirit  of  the  Age.  The  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  poem  will  be  the  ninth. 

No.  87.  "Not  unto  Spaniards  or  Mariners." — The  story  is  told 
in  several  of  our  school  histories  of  the  United  States  that  a  Huguenot 
settlement  was  made  in  1564  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's,  Florida: 
that  soon  after,  the  Spaniards,  under  Melendez,  slaughtered  them  all, 
"  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics"  :  that  in  156S,  Dominic  de  Gourges, 
a  Frenchman,  a  Gascon,  and  a  hater  of  the  Spaniards,  fitted  out  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Floridian  Spaniards,  took  their  forts  on  the  St. 
John's,  and,  hanging  the  garrisons,  set  up  a  parody  of  the  Spanish 
commander's  inscription,  saying, "  I  do  this  not  as  unto  Spaniards  or  mar- 
iners, but  unto  traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers."  The  story  is  thus 
told,  for  example  by  Willson,  Lossing,  and  Seavey's  Goodrich. 

I  think  that  every  one  who  asks  the  meaning  of  this  inscription  must 
be  puzzled  by  the  word  mariners,  which  seems  to  imply  a  hatred  of 
mariners  or  seamen  like  that  which  De  Gourges  felt  for  Spaniards. 
But  the  inscription  of  De  Gourges  is  still  extant  in  his  own  words,  as 
follows,  in  antiquated  French:  "je  ne  faicts  cecy  comme  a  Espaignols, 
ny  comme  a  Marranes;  mais  comme  a  traistres,  volleurs,  et  meurtriere." 
Marranes,  not  mariners,  was  the  word;  and  what  were  Marranes?  for 
his  word  had  a  sharp  sting  in  it. 

The  Spanish  word  marrano  as  a  noun  means  hoy :  as  an  adjective, 
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dirty ;  but  in  old  times  it  meant  excommunicated,  cursed.  TheTrench 
m,arrane  meant  renegade.  But  all  these  meanings  are  derivative,  and 
do  not  include  the  full  force  of  the  angry  soldier's  gibe,  as  the  word 
then  bore  meaning.  Only  a  century  before,  the  Moors  had  still  had  a 
kingdom  in  Spain;  and  there  was  bitter  war  between  them  and  the 
Spaniards;  and  as  the  quarrel  was  a  religious  one  as  well  as  one  of  na- 
tion and  race,  a  Spaniard  would  regard  as  an  insult  the  insinuation  of 
Moorish  blood:  and  this  was  implied  in  the  word  marranes.  The 
Moors  at  one  time  held  a  part  of  France  in  Languedoc  and  in  Auvergne ; 
and  their  descendants  were  a  pariah  race,  called  marranesovrnarronsj 
and  though  they  became  nominally  Christians,  their  new  faith  was  so 
loosely  held  that  they  were  reproached  as  renegades.  Doubtless  the 
long  occupancy  of  the  peninsula  by  the  Arabs  and  Moors  had  made 
considerable  mixture  of  their  blood  with  the  Spanish;  but  the  conscious- 
ness that  there  was  reason  for  the  suspicion  made  any  hint  of  it  none  the 
less  a  taunt  or  an  inexpiable  insult.  So  the  word  used  by  De  Gourges 
implied  that  some  of  those  he  hanged  were  not  Spaniards,  nor  at  heart 
Catholics,  but  of  the  cursed  race  expelled  from  Spain,  renegades  as 
well  as  pirates.  He  said,  then,  "I  do  not  this  as  to  Spaniards,  nor  as  to 
Moorish  renegades,  but  as  to  traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers."  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  language  of  an  Italian  writer  of  about  1500,  who  said, 
"Pope  Innocent  VIII  [1484-1492]  issued  a  bull  against  certain  Span- 
iards, Jews  or  heretics,  commonly  called  in  the  Spanish  language,  Ma- 
ranV* :  and  the  same  word  also  meant  Moors. 

The  word  in  all  its  forms  is  plainly  from  the  Latin  Mauri,  Moors, 
or  people  of  Mauritania,  or  Morocco ;  but  from  this  also  came  marron 
or  maroon,  a  robber,  pirate,  or  buccaneer,  because  the  chief  pirates  of 
the  Mediterranean  were  Moors,  down  to  the  time  when,  in  the  present 
century,  our  nation  and  the  English  put  an  end  to  their  robberies.  And 
as  runaway  slaves  and  outlaws  at  once  took  to  piracy,  the  word  came 
to  mean  runaways,  as  it  now  means  in  the  West  Indies.  The  word 
was  used  as  a  well-known  term,  as  far  back  as  1366,  to  mean  pirate; 
and  verbs  and  adjectives  were  formed  from  it  in  the  French  language. 

See  on  these  terms,  besides  current  French  and  Spanish  dictionaries, 
these:  Taylor's  Words  and  Places,  pp.  110,  437-8;  the  Nation,  XII, 
438 ;  Du  Cange's  Glossarium,,  etc.,  under  Marani  and  Marronm. 
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OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


Dkpaktmknt  ok  Public  Instklctionj 
Springfield,  III.,  May,  187f.     \ 

QUALIFlCATIONii   OF  TEACHERS,  UNDER  THE  NEW  LAW. 

After  the  tirst  day  of  July,  1872,  applicants  for  teachers' certificates 
must  be  exaaiined  in  "the  elements  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  Physiology, 
and  Laws  of  Health,"  in  addition  to  the  branches  now  required  by  law. 
In  view  of  this  important  change,  the  following  announcements  are 
made: 

1.  School-officers  and  teachers  will  receive  from  this  office,  in  due 
season,  such  int\)rmation  and  directi6ns  as  will  enable  them  to  comply 
with  and  carry  out  the  above-quoted  requirement  of  the  neAV  school- 
law.  The  information  to  be  given  will  include  a  statement  of  the  par- 
ticular natural  sciences  in  which  an  examination  will  be  required;  the 
kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  that  will  be  necessary  in  the  case  of 
each  science  so  designated,  and  some  of  the  sources  from  which  such 
knowledge  may  be  most  readily  obtained.  In  the  mean  time,  all  teach- 
ers who  are  not  familiar  with  the  elements  of  the  n.atural  sciences  would 
do  v.ell  to  tiini  their  attention  thereto,  at  once. 

2.  Certificates  heretofore  issued  are  not  affected  l)y  the  new  law. 
All  valid  certificates  now  held  by  teacliers,  and  all  that  may  be  granted 
up  to  the  thirtieth  (30th)  day  of  June,  1872,  will  of  course  be  and  re- 
main good  and  valid  until  the  expiration  of  the  respective  periods  for 
which  they  were  issued,  unless  sooner  revoked  for  legal  cause. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN.  Sup't  Puhlic  Instructiuu. 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


OuT-HEROfMNG  Herod.  —  Tlic  Aflvancn,  a  religious  weekly  of  wide  circulation^ 
published  iu  Chicago,  has,  in  a  recent  issuo,  a  leading  editorial  bearing  the  title 
The  School  Question — the  Final  Ismte.  Afti>r  an  cxtondcd  discussion  of  the  sulyect 
of  religious  instruction  in  public  schools,  tin-  following  remarltabie  conclusion  is 
reached:  "After  bestowing  patient  thouglit  upon  the  problem,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  neither  of  the  views  mentioned  above  will  be  or  ought  to  be  surreu 
dered,  we  venture  to  suggest  for  discussion,  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  solution.     Our  suggestion,  tentatively  ottered,  is  to  uiaiulain  com- 
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roon  schools  supported  by  universal  taxation  ;  to  exclude  from  them  those  religious 
exercises  to  which  objection  is  raised;  to  limit  the  instruction  to  the  merely  rudi- 
mental  branches  that  may  properly  occupy  the  attention  of  small  children  from 
five  to  ten  years  of  age ;  and  to  leave  the  higher  branches  (now  taught  in  the 
upper  grades  in  grammar  schools,  in  high  schools,  and  in  state  universities)  to 
academies  and  colleges  which  shall  be  supported  entirely  by  private  patronage 
and  religious  denominations.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  in  behalf  of  this 
plan  at  another  time,  when  more  space  shall  be  at  command  than  is  now  left  us." 
Such  is  the  simple  remedy  proposed  by  this  Solomon  for  all  of  our  real  or  imagin- 
ary educational  ills.  Under  this  plan,  as  will  be  seen,  we  are  invited  to  contem- 
plate calmly  the  overthrow  and  uprooting  of  our  public  school-yystem.  The  state 
universities  are  to  be  closed,  the  high  schools  to  be  turned  into  denomini^tional 
academies,  and  the  upper  classes  of  our  grammar  schools  are  to  be  dismissed  to 
their  homes.  Free  public  education  is  to  be  administered  in  such  microscopic 
doses  that  no  body  will  be  either  harmed  or  benefited  by  it.  The  public  schools 
are  to  be  made  so  insignificant  that  it  will  not  be  worth  any  body's  while  to  oppose 
them.  This,  certainly,  is  heroic  treatment  for  so  mild  a  disease.  It  is  lilie  pre- 
scribing the  guillotine  as  a  cure  for  the  toothiiche. 

And  this  proposition  comes  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  from  some  Popish  priest 
of  the  ultramontane  type,  nor  from  some  atheist  whose  conscience  is  troubled  be- 
cause the  Lord's  prayer  is  repeated  in  the  schools,  but  it  is  tlu'  calm  and  deliberate 
conclusion  of  the  organ  of  a  religious  body  that  is  proud  to  trace  its  history  in  this 
country  back  to  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  storn  old  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  that  has  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  the  part  it  has  taken  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  free  public  schools.  We  have  known  for  a  year  or  two 
past  that  a  few  men  in  our  state  liave  been  threatening  to  run  mad  on  the  subject 
of  academies  and  denominational  schools,  but  we  had  not  suspected  that  any  of 
them  were  so  far  along  on  the  road  to  Bedlam  as  these  wikl  utterances  would  seem 
to  indicate.  We  had  given  them  credit  for  too  much  wisdom  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  found  openly  taking  the  lead  in  a  crusade  against  our  public  schools  with  the 
expectation  that  upon  their  ruins  they  might  be  able  to  build  up  their  own  little 
denominational  institutions. 

But  they  would  havens  think  that  tlie  differences  of  opinion  respecting  religious 
instruction  in  our  schools  render  necessary  such  a  step  as  the  one  here  proposed. 
This  is  another  evidence  that  they  know  very  little  about  the  practical  working  of 
our  public  school-system.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  witli  the  facts  in  the  case  knows 
full  well  that  we  have  not  yet  reached,  if  indeed  we  have  begun  to  approach,  any 
such  alarming  crisis  as  they  have  pictured  in  their  heated  imaginations.  The  op- 
position to  tlie  existing  order  of  things  in  our  schools  is  by  no  means  so  united  and 
formidable  as  to  call  for  any  such  extreme  and  revolutionary  measures  as  the 
Advance  proposes  to  advocate.  Why,  then,  this  indecent  haste  to  sacrifice  such 
vital  interests  ?  Why  not  at  least  wait  for  a  summons  to  surrender  before  pro- 
claiming our  readiness  to  give  up  all  ?  We  have  read  of  generals  so  absorbed  in 
guarding  their  rear  and  of  keeping  open  a  way  of  escape  in  case  of  attack  that 
they  could  never  find  time  or  opportunity  to  move  upon  the  foe :  we  have  even 
heard  of  cases  where,  upon  the  approach  of  an  inferior  force,  the  commander  has 
sounded  a  retreat  and  drawn  off"  his  men  without  firing  a  shot;  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn  of  one,  not  a  traitor  to  the  cause  which  he  professes  to  serve,  dastardly 
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enough  to  send  out  heralds  to  scour  the  country  far  and  near  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  an}'  enemy  can  be  found  who  will  condescend  to  accept  his  unconditional 
surrender.  Yet  this  is  about  the  attitude  in  which  this  doughty  journalist  has 
chosen  to  place  himself. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  cause  of  free  public  education  is  to  receive  any  seri- 
ous check  from  this  new  assault  upon  it ;  we  expect  that  our  schools  will  continue  to 
improve  and  extend  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness  in  spite  of  all  assailants  and 
prophets  of  evil ;  but  we  dislike  to  see  those  who  ought  for  every  reason  to  be  the 
strongest  friends  of  the  free  school  joining  hands  with  its  bitterest  enemies. 

Women  in  CoLLEeES. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent White,  of  Cornell  University,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Boston,  last  January, 
to  consider  the  subject  of  the  higher  education  of  women.  This  was  after  his  tour 
of  those  western  colleges  where  women  are  admitted,  which  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  it  was  advisable  for  Cornell  to  accept  an  oflfer  of 
$250,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  women  under  the  same  organization 
as  that  for  young  men.     AVe  follow  the  report  of  the  College  Courant. 

"I  believe  I  am  not  a  bigot  in  this  matter,  but  I  most  thoroughly  believe  that 
the  education  of  the  sexes  together  is  well  worth  trying,  and  I  will  briefly  tell  you 
some  of  the  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  visited  Oberlin  College,  which  has  per- 
haps been  as  much  laughed  at  as  any  college  in  this  land.  It  has  all  sorts  of  va- 
garies. It  first  dared  to  do  that  most  frightful  thing — to  educate  black  men  and 
white  men  together.  It  dared  to  educate  men  and  women  together.  I  went  and 
saw  them  together,  and  1  never  saw  any  body  conduct  itself  better  than  that  body 
of  students,  numbering  two  or  three  hundred  young  men  and  young  women,  in 
their  large  dining-hall ;  and  those  who  know  any  thing  about  education  know  that 
is  a  remarkably  good  test  of  the  civilization  that  obtains  among  them.  Then  in 
in  the  class-room,  as  to  ability.  Dr.  Clark  has  said  that  he  would  have  a  woman 
do  any  thing  that  she  could  do.  Now  the  cleanest  and  the  clearest  and  the  best 
reading  of  Tacitus  that  I  heard  at  Oberlin  College  was  from  a  woman,  and  any 
person  who  can  read  Tacitus  well  shows  pretty  good  evidence  of  a  strong,  clear 
mind. 

"Again,  at  the  University  of  Michigan  there  is  a  different  system,  there  being 
no  dormitory.  There  the  professor  of  civil  engineering.  Professor  Wood,  told  me 
that  for  several  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  offering  a  prize  for  problems  in 
the  higher  mathematics.  For  several  j^ears  they  had  not  been  solved,  but  this 
year  they  had  been  solved  by  a  woman,  and  the  testimony  generally  was  that  the 
women  stood  as  well  as  the  men.  Professor  Winchell,  who  has  charge  of  the  bot- 
any, showed  me  a  careful  schedule  which  he  had  prepared  to  show  which  stood 
the  highest,  and  in  his  department  th(;  young  women  excelled.  At  Antioch  Col- 
lege, in  a  German  class,  I  saw  excellent  work  done  by  a  woman.  I  saw  excellent 
work  done  in  other  directions  in  the  colleges  I  Lave  already  named.  At  the  In- 
dustrial University  of  the  IState  of  Illinois  the  same  thing  was  shown,  the  Avomen 
holding  their  own  remarkablj'  well.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  there  is  the 
same  testimony.  At  the  so-called  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  Illinois, 
near  Chicago,  and  also  at  the  Iowa  University,  which  I  did  not  visit,  there  is  the 
same  testimony.  Now,  I  won't  claim  that  the  women  showed  greater  power  than 
the  yijung  men.  Mr.  White  said  that  the  gentleman  who  went  with  him,  and  who 
proposed  to  make  tlie  gift,  came  back  believing  that  women  excelled  men  in  their 
powers  of  acquirement,  but  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  young  wom(;n 
were  singled  out,  while  the  young  men  were  taken  as  they  run.  lie  admitted 
that  the  young  women  were  apt  to  devote  themselves  so  earnestly  \o  study  as  to 
injure  their  health,  thus  confirming  the  judgment  of  Gokhvin  Smith  that  com- 
petitive prizes  were  dangerous  where  young  men  and  young  women  were  to- 
gether.   President  Angell,  of  the  Michigan  University,  who  was  prepared  to  think 
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unfavorably  of  the  system  at  the  start,  had  begun  to  like  it.  The  young  men  and 
young  women  did  not  walk  together,  and  the  young  men  were  more  attentive  to 
the  young  women  of  the  place  than  to  their  fellow  students.  In  regard  to  the 
studies  to  be  taught  to  young  women,  he  favored  Latin,  intellectual  aritlimetic,  and 
botany,  and  thought  that  if  Plutarch's  Lives  could  be  read  afterward  the  women 
of  the  land  would  be  far  better  fitted  for  their  life-work." 

The  Chinese  Indemnity  Fund. — Mention  has  frequently  been  made  in  the 
papers,  during  the  past  winter,  of  tlie  Chinese  indemnity  fund.  The  history  of 
this  fund  is  as  follows :  In  the  war  between  the  English,  French,  and  Chinese, 
which  occurred  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  the  natives  destroyed  the  foreign  set- 
tlement at  Canton.  At  the  close  of  the  war  indemnity  was  demanded  for  the 
losses  sufiered  by  American  citizens.  The  Chinese,  being  anxious  to  settle  the 
matter  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  adju.stment  of  the  claims,  proposed  to  pay 
a  large  sum  of  money — about  $700,000 — on  condition  that  they  be  released  from 
any  further  l^abilit3^  This  ofter  was  accepted,  and  the  above-mentioned  sum  paid 
over  to  the  representative  of  the  United  States  government.  But  upon  adjusting 
and  paying  the  claims  for  losses,  it  was  found  that  a  large  surplus  remained.  It 
was  proposed  to  return  this  surplus  to  the  Chinese;  but  they  declined  to  receive 
it.  It  was  accordingljr  placed  on  interest  in  China  until  1807,  when  it  was  remitted 
to  this  country  and  invested  in  U.  8.  bonds,  and  at  the  present  time  it  amounts  to 
over  $400,000.  It  is  now  proposed,  bj^  some  persons  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  matter,  to  secure  an  act  of  Congress  devoting  this  money  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  college  at  Peking,  China.  The  design  of  this  .school  is 
stated  to  be  "  to  educate  interpreters  for  the  diplomatic,  consular  and  commercial 
services  of  both  nations,  to  foster  the  study  of  the  literature,  geography  and  natural 
history  of  China,  and,  bj^  the  help  of  models  of  American  inventions,  and  lectures 
illustrated  with  striking  philosophical  experiments,  to  gradually  lead  educated 
Chinese  to  favor  the  employment  of  American  enterprise  in  the  improvement  of 
their  schools,  and  the  exploration  and  development  of  their  rich  mines  and  other 
natural  resources.  Such  employment  of  American  talent  is  already  begun  in  China, 
while  in  Japan  it  is  fast  remodding  their  government."  Prominent  among  those 
who  have  been  active  in  urging  this  measure  is  Prof.  W.  P.  Jones,  well  known  to 
the  educational  men  of  this  state,  and  for  .several  years  United  States  consul  in 
China.  The  above  facts  have  been  raostl}-  gleaned  from  a  patuphlet  upon  this  sub- 
ject, of  which  he  is  the  author. 

Dodging  the  Question. —  Some  pupils  display  a  wonderful  amount  of  ingenu- 
ity in  their  endeavors  to  escape  direct  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  classroom. 
'How  not  to  do  it'  seems  to  have  been  reduced  by  them  almost  to  a  fine  art.  If 
the  mental  force  expended  in  this  direction  couUl  only  be  turned  into  the  right 
channel  and  be  utilized  hi  learning  the  lessons  assigned,  what  splendid  results 
might  be  aceomjilished.  If  tlie  teacher  has  a  hobby — and  what  teacher  has  not? — 
these  shrewd  boys  and  girls  are  not  slow  to  discover  it,  and  to  find  out  just  how  to 
lead  him  away  from  the  unlearned  lesson  to  his  favorite  theme;  and  when  he  is 
once  fairly  launched  upon  that,  they  know  that  they  may  rest  easy  until  the  reci- 
tation is  over.  Or,  again,  if  a  question  is  asked  which  they  are  untible  to  answer, 
they  resort  to  the  not  unconmion  expedient  of  making  a  reply  that  bears  more  or 
less  remotely  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  question,  in  the  hope  that  it  msiy  sii-rve 
the  purpose  of  covering  up  tlKiir  real  d(^fici<'neie.s.    And  the  success  which  so  often 
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crowns  snch  efforts  furnishes  reason  enough  for  a  repetition  of  the  operation.  Still 
again,  the  pupil  rises  to  recite  with  nothing  upon  which  to  rely  save  the  assistance 
to  be  obtained  during  the  recitation,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  teacher 
or  the  class.  No  little  tact  and  boldness  is  requisite  for  the  highest  style  of  success 
here ;  but  with  these  at  command,  the  want  of  preparation  is  by  no  means  a  sure 
omen  of  failure.  We  have  known  of  instances  where  the  pupil  has  succeeded  in 
threading  his  way  througli  quite  intricate  subjects,  and  has  even  won  the  reputa- 
tion of  brillianc}^  in  the  recitation,  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  topic  under 
discussion,  and  with  nothing  to  guide  him  besides  the  succession  of  smiles  of  ap- 
proval, the  significant  nods  and  shakes  of  the  head,  the  monosyllabic  encourage- 
ments and  warnings  of  the  kind-hearted  teacher.  These  and  other  means  are 
some  times  emploj^ed  in  order  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  class-room  and  get  credit 
for  a  knowledge  which  is  not  possessed.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  pen- 
etrate these  disguises  and  to  cause  the  pupil  both  to  see  himself  and  to  understand 
that  he  is  seen  by  others  in  his  true  light.  Unless  this  be  done,  there  will  be  an 
utter  failure  in  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  recitation,  namely,  that  of  ascer- 
taining the  nature  and  extent  of  the;  pupil's  preparation  of  the  lesson.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  object,  let  the  teacher  put  his  question  or  assign  the  topic  and 
then  be  still.  A  teacher  who  has  learned  when  to  keep  silence  has  made  one  very 
valuable  acquisition.  Insist  upon  full,  direct  and  unequivocal  answers  to  all  cpiest- 
ions.  Indulge  in  no  wandering  or  irrelevant  talk,  and  permit  none  from  the 
members  of  the  class.  Reserve  all  expression  of  approbation  or  disapprobation 
until  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  thoroughly  tested.  Let  all  corrections 
and  criticism,  whether  from  the  teacher  or  the  class,  be  made  after  the  pupil  has 
finished  his  recitation.  In  sliort,  let  it  be  understood  that  success  can  be  secured 
only  by  honest,  faithful  effort,  and  that  sham  and  pretense  will  be  sure  to  result  in 
disgraceful  failure. 

An  Inquiry. — Where  are  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Nationsil  Educational 
Convention  held  at  St.  Louis  last  summer?  We  understood  when  tlie  convention 
adjourned  that  there  was  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to  pay  for  the  work,  and 
that  arrangements  were  made  for  a  speedy  publication.  Eight  months  have  now 
passed,  and  still  the  proceedings  have  not  made  their  appearance.  Would  it  not 
have  added  somewhat  to  the  value  of  the  volume  if  it  could  have  been  brought  out 
a  little  more  promptly  ? 

State  Teachers'  Institute.  —  The  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Institute  will  hold  its 
eighth  meeting  at  Normal,  commencing  Tuesda,y,  August  13,  1872,  and  continuing 
through  eight  days.  A  larger  part  of  the  instruction  than  heretofore  will  be  given 
by  prominent  educators  not  connected  with  the  Normal  Faculty.  Arrangements 
are  already  complete,  securing  the  services  of  several  persons  wlio  have  not  been 
present  at  any  of  our  meetings.  Each  morning  se.ssion  will  be  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion adapted  to  the  several  grades  of  schools — the  members  dividing  off  into  three 
sections. 

The  Programme  of  Exercises  may  looked  for  in  the  June  mnulicr  of  tlir  Teacher. 

Civil  Service  ExAMrN.vriONS. — We  find  in  Appleton's  Journal  a  set  of  quest 
ions  used  in  examining  applicants  for  positions  in  the  civil  service.  It  would 
hardly  seem  that  so  simple  a  matter  need  to  cause  such  an  outcry  among  the  poli- 
ticians.    The  examination  is  conducted  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Hureau  of  Statis- 
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tics,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau 
in  which  the  vacancy  exists. 

"The  examination  is  altogether  in  writing,  and  covers  the  special  duties  of  the 
position  to  which  appointment  is  sought,  and  the  general  branches  of  ordinary  in- 
struction. No  better  idea  of  the  examination  can  be  given  than  by  presenting  a 
copy  of  an  actual  set  of  questions  for  admission  to  one  of  the  clerkships  in  the 
Treasury  Department.     These  are  as  follows : 


1.  Name? 

2.  Grade  for  which  designated? 

3.  In  what  office? 

4.  Residence? 

5.  Place  of  birth  ? 

6.  Date  of  birth  ? 

7.  State  as  to  elementary  education : 
mathematics,  languages,  book-keeping, 
science,  art,  etc. 

8.  What  subsequent  experience  in 
business  or  profession  ? 

9.  What  clerical  experience  ? 

10.  State  the  nature  of  the  work,  and 
give  an  example  illustrative  of  accounts 
or  computations  in  which  you  have  late- 
ly had  practical  acquaintance. 

11.  Write  in  figures  the  numbers:  Six 
hundred  thousand  and  two  hundred ; 
ninety  thousand  and  eighty;  one  hund- 
red-thousandth ;  one  ten-thousandth ; 
one  tenth. 

12.  Write  at  length  the  numbers  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  figures :  40050 ; 
800401;  4050607000;  100.011;  .111. 

13.  Add  the  following  numbers,  and 
ascertain  the  per  cent,  of  each  to  their 
sum:  14567,32134,56714,32196,  43187, 
24685,  96517. 

14.  Add  1.87.  0.087,  31.8705,  2.4759, 
0.0102,  and  0.0006. 

15.  From  3387.9  subtract  0.9982. 

16.  Multiply  31.000489  by  200.85. 

17.  Divide  24.75  by  89.123. 

18.  Add  f  to  I 

19.  Subtract  |-  of  f  from  f. 

20.  Multiply  f  by  i  of  -J-. 

21.  Divide  %  hy  i 

22.  If  the  premium  on  gold  relative 
to  currency  is  20  per  cent. —  that  is,  if 
$100  of  United  States  gold-coin  is  worth 
$120  of  United  States  paper  currency 
(greenbacks) — what  is  the  value  of  $100 
of  United  States  paper  currency? 

23.  If  the  premium  on  gold  is  17-J-  per 
cent.,  what  is  the  value  in  gold  of  $100 
of  currency. 

24.  James  Williams  is  a  disbursing 
agent.  February  1,  1870,  there  is  in 
his  hands  $8,463.32.  March  1st  he  pays 
out  $3,498.55,  on  which  he  is  entitled  to 


a  commission  of  If  per  cent.  May  1st 
he  receives  $2,964.50.  June  1st  he  pays 
out  $3,842,  on  which  he  is  entitled  to  a 
commission  of  2f  per  cent.  State  this 
in  the  form  of  an  account. 

25.  When  was  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence adopted? 

26.  Who  commanded  the  American 
army  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  ? 

27.  Into  what  branches  is  the  United 
States  Government  divided? 

28.  State  the  duties  of  each  branch. 

29.  What  chain  of  lakes  is  on  or  near 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  what  river  and  gulf  do 
their  waters  reach  the  ocean? 

30.  What  are  the  principal  mountain- 
ranges  of  the  United  States? 

31.  Write  correctly  the  words  in  the 
following  sentences : 

Lemmon  peal  contains  a  peculiar 
ascid. 

I  had  as  leaf  go  as  hav  him  go. 

The  belles  rang  out  a  merry  peel. 

He  raized  500  pounds  from, the   floar. 

Complements  are  seldom  sinsere. 

Punctuallity  is  almost  a  virchoo. 

Gold  is  not  compareable  to  steal  for 
utillity. 

32.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 
The  man  is  prudent  which  speaks  but 

little. 

A  variety  of  pleasing  objects  charm 
the  ej^e. 

Man  is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock 
or  a  watch,  which  move  merely  as  they 
are  moved. 

I  bought  the  knives  at  Johnson's,  the 
cutler's. 

It  could  not  have  been  her,  for  she 
alwaj^s  behaves  discreetly. 

Good  order  in  our  affairs,  not  mean 
savings,  produce  great  profits. 

Ignorance,  or  the  want  of  light,  pro- 
duce sensuality,  covetousness,  and  those 
violent  contests  with  otliers  about  trifles, 
which  occasions  so  much  misery  and 
crimes  in  the  world. 

33.  Write  an  official  letter. 


"  These,  it  should  be  understood,  are  exact  copies  of  the  questions  actually  asked 
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by  the  examining  board,  and,  although  they  are  varied  with  each  applicant,  the 
general  average  of  their  scope  and  character  is  substantially  identical.  In  addition 
to  these,  arithmetical  tests  are  not  unt'requeutly  given,  including  queslious  apper- 
taining to  the  relative  values  of  securities  and  the  conversion  of  foreign  securities, 
and  other  problems  of  a  miscellanef)us  nature. 

"The  experience  of  the  board  of  examiners  shows  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  submit  to  these  tests  pass  with  credit,  and  receive  the  appointments 
which  they  seek.  The  candidates  usually  spend  at  least  two  days  in  the  examina- 
tion, and,  upon  the  conclusion  of  their  labor,  are  not  delayed  long  in  ignorance  of 
the  result.  The  papers  are  carefully  examined,  the  decision  of  the  board  is  an- 
nounced, and  the  appointment  is  made  without  delay.  No  absolute  requirement 
has  been  established  for  success,  but  the  general  character  of  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  and  the  evidence  which  it  bears  of  the  ability  and  aptitude  of  the  candidate, 
are  taken  chiefly  into  consideration.  Persons  have  not  been  rejected  except  upon 
broad  and  apparent  cause.  The  records  of  the  board  of  examiners,  and  the  papers 
on  file,  will  show  that  their  judgment  has  been  exceedingly  liberal  and  favorable 
to  the  candidates.  In  making  up  the  verdict  upon  the  examination,  the  greatest 
weight  is  given  to  the  answers  to  those  questions  relating  particularly  to  the  duties 
of  the  office  for  which  appointment  is  desired.  Answers  in  history,  geographj-, 
and  the  other  general  branches  of  information,  have  not  so  much  weight,  but  are 
designed  chiefly  to  show  the  general  information  and  education  of  the  candidate. 
Much  importance  is  attaciied  to  matters  of  fractions,  percentage,  and,  for  the  ac- 
counting bureaus  of  the  Treasurj^,  the  subjects  of  accounts  and  book-keeping.  The 
examinaiions  are  substantially  the  same  for  all  the  clerkships  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  particular  assignment  is  made  by  the  Secretary  or  by  some  other 
officer  to  whom  this  duty  is  intrusted.  In  addition  to  these  examination);,  the  copy- 
ists and  counters  for  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Treasury  are  also  subjected  to  a 
lighter  and  easier  test,  which  includes  but  little  more  than  a  statement  of  the  place 
and  time  of  birth  and  the  rudiments  of  education.  Copyists  are  also  required  to 
pass  an  easy  test  iu  orthography.  All  of  these  appoinments,  however,  arc  given 
to  females,  although  the  appointments  for  clerkships  are  open  to  both  sexes  on 
equal  terms." 

Monthly  Reports  for  March. — 
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The  National  Educational  Association.  —  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  iioston,  Mass.,  uu  the 
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6tb,  7th  and  8th  days  of  August,  1872.  The  forenoon  and  evening  of  each  day 
will  be  occupied  by  the  General  Association,  and  the  afternoon  of  each  day  by  the 
four  Departments — Elementary,  Normal,  Superintendence,  and  Higher  Educa- 
tion. The  officers  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  making  the  arrangements  are  mak- 
ing good  progress,  and  a  full  announcement  will  be  made  at  an  early  day.  The 
programme  of  exercises  will  include  several  of  the  most  important  educational  top- 
ics now  receiving  consideration.  No  labor  will  be  spared  necessary  to  make  the 
meeting  a  success.  E.  E.  White,  President, 

S.  H.  White,  Secretwry,  Colvmbus,  Ohio. 

Peoria,  III. 

personal  and   general  items. 

Prop.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  died,  in  New- York  Citj', 
Tuesday,  April  2d. 

Rev.  Thomas  C.  Upham,  D.D.,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Bowdoin  College,  at 
Brunswick,  Maine,  died  on  the  same  day  as  Prof.  Morse.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works  widely  and  lavorably  known ;  among  them,  a  treatise  on  intellectual 
philosophy  used  as  a  text-book  in  many  schools. 

One  of  the  finest  public-school  buildings  in  the  state,  at  Litchfield,  Montgomery 
county,  was  desti'oyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  April  first.  The  building  was  worth 
from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars ;  insured  for  twenty-five  thousand. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education,  has 
been  invited  by  the  representatives  of  the  Japanese  government  to  take  charge  of 
the  school  system  of  that  country  with  a  salary  of  f  10,000  per  annum.  A  like 
offer  has  been  repeatedly  made  by  the  Argentine  Republic  to  Mr.  Wickersham, 
Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  schools. 

Dr.  John  S.  Hart,  author  of  several  school-books,  has  accepted  a  professorship 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Wisconsin  teachers  hold  their  next  annual  association  at  Madison,  the 
second  week  in  July. 

Mr.  J.  R.  McGreggor,  who  has  been  teaching  at  Heyworth,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  school  at  Mendota.  Mr.  N.  A.  Bentley,  of  Lasalle  countj'^,  succeeds  Mr. 
McGreggor  at  Heyworth. 

Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  for  nearly  forty  years  President  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, Mass.,  has  resigned,  and  Rev.  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  D.D.,  has  been  elected  to 
fill  his  place. 

The  Compulsory-Education  bill  that  was  pending  before  the  Iowa  legislature 
has  been  indcfinitelj^  postponed. 

Of  the  1307  students  in  Michigan  University,  Illinois  furnishes  123. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  offered 
prizes  to  the  Boston  grammar  and  high  schools  for  the  best  essay  on  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals.  The  awards  were  made  not  long  ago,  and  all  the  prizes,  with 
one  exception,  were  won  by  girls. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools  is  36,588,  of  which 
number  1594  are  in  the  high  schools. 

The  last  report  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  shows  the  number  of  different  pupils 
registered  to  be  27,140,  and  the  total  cost  per  pupil,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  new 
buildings,  |24.37. 
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Of  the  $8,435,990  given  throughout  the  country,  during  the  year  1871,  for  edu- 
cational objects,  more  than  one-half  was  given  in  two  states,  viz.,  California 
$2,000,000,  and  Massachusetts  $2,502,000.  The  educational  benefactions  in  Illinois 
amounted  to  $391,000. 


EDUCATIONAL   NEWS. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington.— The  financial  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Bloomington 
shows  the  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  for  the  year  ending  April  Isl, 
1872,  to  have  been  $49,871.24,  of  which  amount  $36,513.40  was  paid  for  salaries  of 
superintendent  and  teachers.  The  estimate  for  the  coming  year  is  $49,150.  To 
raise  this  amount,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty is  recommended ;  also,  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  school  bonds  that  will  become  due  and  payable  during  the  year. 

Iroquois  County. — The  teachers  of  this  county  held  an  institute  at  Gilmau,  the 
first  week  in  April.  President  Edwards  was  in  attendance,  assisting  in  the  exer- 
cises and  lecturing  in  the  evening. 

Lasalle  County. — The  Inter-County  Teachers'  Convention,  so  called,  wliicli 
we  believe  is  confined  to  Lasalle  county,  was  held  at  Lasalle  for  four  days  of  the 
last  week  of  March.  The  work  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  Arithmetic,  that  of 
the  second  to  Geography,  of  the  third  to  Grammar,  of  the  fourth  to  Reading.  The 
teachers  of  the  county  worked  well,  and  were  assisted  by  quite  a  number  who 
were  in  attendance  from  abroad.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev.  D.  J. 
Holmes,  on  Sowing  'WUd  Oats;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  of  Ottawa,  on  Odds  and 
Ends;  and  select  readings  were  given  Thursday  evening  by  Prof.  Blish,  of  St. 
Louis.  The  sessions  were  well  attended,  and  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  the  exer- 
cises was  manifested  by  the  teachers. 

Mason  City. — The  people  of  this  place  have  become  alarmed  about  the  smallpox, 
and  have  closed  their  schools  to  prevent  the  spriiad  of  tiie  disease. 

Normal. —  The  Spring  Term  at  the  State  Normal  University  opened  April 
eighth.  The  number  in  all  of  the  departments  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
which  is  somewhat  above  the  usual  attendance  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Dr. 
Vasey  has  accepted  his  appointment  at  Washington,  and  has  resigned  his  position 
as  Curator  of  the  Museum.     Plis  successor  has  not  yet  l)een  appointed. 

RocKFORD. — The  Rockford  Gazette  devotes  four  columns  to  the  account  of  the 
Spring  Examinations  of  the  Public  Schools,  which  continue  to  hold  the  high  po.si- 
tion  in  popular  esteem  for  which  the  public  schools  of  that  city  have  been  noti-d. 
A  Shakespearian  entertainment  at  the  close  of  the  West-liigh-School  exercises  is 
well  spoken  of  Another  number  of  the  Gazette  mentions  the  reception  of  spt-ci- 
mens  from  the  Natural-History  Society  by  the  West  High  School. 

WiNNEB.\G0  County.— The  Winnebago  County  Institute  was  held  at  Rockford, 
April  3d,  3d,  4th  and  5th,  with  a  good  attendance.  Superintendent  Andrew  con- 
ducted J^?'ii7iW6<tc  at  the  opening;  Mr.  Jepson  spoke  on   Gritiinnar;  Mr.   Barbour 
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led  the  Music;  Mr.  Freeman  bad  a  daily  exercise  in  Psychology ;  Mr.  Blodgett 
•worked  in  Reuding  and  in  Natural  History.  Prof.  Hewett,  of  the  Normal  Univer- 
sity, spent  two  days  there,  during  which  time  he  set  forth  some  work  in  Arithme- 
tic, Geography,  History,  and  in  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  besides  giving  an 
evening's  plain  talk  on  educational  topics  to  a  general  audience.  Other  evening 
exercises  were  an  admirable  essay  by  Miss  Ashmun,  and  valuable  addresses  from 
Rev.  T.  C.  Easton  and  Rev.  Mr.  Meredith.  Superintendent  Andrew  was  pre- 
sented with  a  costly  and  valuable  volume,  near  the  close,  by  the  teachers. 

F£OM  ABROAD. 

MissouKi. — We  are  in  receipt  of  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  is  a  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  presenting  a  complete  view  of  the  various  educational  agencies  of 
the  state.  The  sentiments  advanced  upon  the  different  subjects  discussed  are  just 
and  sensible.  The  Bible  in  Schools,  Compulsory  Education,  Public-School  Libraries, 
and  TJie  State  University,  are  topics  which  we  have  read  with  interest.  We  find 
that  the  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  during  the  year  1871  is  |1, 749,049; 
the  average  monthly  salary  paid  to  teachers,  $85 ;  number  of  children  between  5 
and  21,  634,443;  number  attending  school,  330,070;  the  cost  per  scholar  based  on 
attendance,  $5.30.  Among  the  other  good  things  about  this  report  is  the  admirable 
index  appended  to  it,  a  thing  which  we  do  not  always  find  in  educational  reports- 

Rhode  Island. — The  little  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  any  thing  but  little  in  its 
educational  efforts.  The  second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
twenty-seventh  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  is  before  us,  and  it  presents 
a  most  encouraging  view  of  the  educational  condition  of  the  state.  It  is  estimated 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  re- 
ceive instruction  either  by  public  or  private  means.  The  total  amount  expended 
for  schools  during  the  year  is  $461,160.41,  of  which  $312,325.73  was  paid  for  teach- 
ers' salaries.  The  report  says  some  very  good  things  in  favor  of  free  public  libra- 
ries, and  contains  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  success  of  evening  schools 
in  different  towns  through  the  state.  Indeed,  one  would  hardly  desire  a  stronger 
argument  in  favor  of  evening  schools  in  all  of  our  larger  towns  than  that  furnished 
by  the  facts  here  given.  Upon  the  subject  of  Women  as  School  Committee,  Com- 
missioner Bicknell  says,  "I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  wise  to  appoint  women  of 
talent,  public  spirit,  and  business  tact,  as  school  officers  of  the  district  and  the  town. 
In  the  tow'n  of  Tiverton,  the  school  board  during  the  past  year  has  been  wholly 
composed  of  women,  and  it  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  people  of  that  town 
that  in  no  previous  year  has  so  much  time  and  labor  been  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  various  interests  of  the  schools." 

Southern  Items. — A  normal-school  bill  was  introduced  into  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Virginia  at  its  recent  session,  but  the  assembly  adjourned  without  reaching 
final  action  upon  it.  An  extra  session  has  been  called,  which  it  is  thought  may 
consider  the  measure.  A  law  has  been  passed  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college.  The  board  of  visitors,  of  which  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  are  ex-officio  members,  has  already  oi'gauized,  and  a  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  report  a  plan  of  organization  and  instruction  for  the 
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institution The  State  Industrial  University  of  Arkansas  has  been  located  at 

Fayetteville,  Washington  county.  The  farm  connected  with  it  contains  160  acres. 
A  temporary  building  has  been  erected,  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  twenty 
students.  The  institution  was  opened  on  the  22d  of  January  last,  with  Prof.  N. 
P.  Gates  as  Principal.  There  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  agri- 
cultural land  scrip  due  the  state,  and  complaints  exist  of  a  want  of  economy  in  the 
management The  Kentucky  State  Teachers'  Association  Is  to  hold  its  next  meet- 
ing August  12th  to  16th,  but  a  full  programme  of  exercises  has  alrcadv  been  pre- 
pared and  published.     The  general  assembly  has  manifested  no  disposition  to  make 

the  needed  alterations  in  the  common-school  laws Tennessee  is  trying  to  raise 

by  subscription  |2,000.000  as  a  public-school  fund The  Georgia  State  Teachers' 

Association  is  to  meet  at  Atlanta  in  May.  The  Agricultural  Society  of  the  state 
has  appointed  a  committee,  which  is  expected  to  report  to  a  convention  that  meets 
in  August  next,  recommending  a  place  for  the  location  of  the  Agricultural  College. 

In  Alabama,  the  opposition  to  free  schools  has  been  so  active  that  less  has 

been  accomplished  than  in  most  of  the  other  southern  states.  The  superintendent, 
in  his  report  of  a  year  ago,  uttered  a  warning  against  too  much  legislation  for  pub- 
lic schools.  The  legislature,  at  its  rocont  session,  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  to  have  failed  to  make  such  provisions  for  education  as  were  imper- 
atively demanded,  that  body  having  adjourned  without  making  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  pay  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  The  Agricultural  College  has 
been  located  at  Auburn,  Lee  county,  with  Rev.  1.  T.  Ticknor,  President ;  Col.  Geo. 
P.  Harrison,  Commandant ;  and  seven  other  professors. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(")  The  telescope,  the  microscope,  and  the  spectroscope, — what  vast  additions  to 
the  domain  of  human  knowledge  have  these  instruments  made  I  By  them  have 
been  unlocked  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens  above  and  the  mysteries  not  less  pro- 
found of  the  common  objects  about  us.  They  have  revealed  to  us  the  wonders 
and  the  beauties  alike  of  the  infinitely  great  and  the  infinitely  small.  The  volume 
before  us  tells  us  something  of  the  astonishing  revelations  of  the  microscope. 
Though  it  deals  with  objects  that  are  but  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  that  weigh  but  the  hundred-millionth  part  of  a  grain,  yet  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  and  wisdom  which  are  exhibited  in  their  structure  can  not  fail  to  inter- 
est all.  The  volume  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pages.  It  treats  of  the 
microscope,  how  to  use  it,  and  how  to  prepare  microscopic  objects  for  examination  ; 
of  infusorial  animalcules  and  protophytes;  of  microscopic  fossils;  of  minute  aquatic 
animals;  of  the  structure  of  wood  and  herbs;  of  crystallizations;  and  of  parts  of 
insects  and  miscellaneous  objects.  There  are  about  250  illustrations,  beautifully 
executed.  Xot  only  will  the  book  be  found  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  but 
it  has  occurred  to  us  that  the  teacher  might  find  here  a  large  amount  of  curious 

(")  The  Amatecb  Mickoscopist:  Vieicn  o/ the  Jficroscopic  World.  A  han<ll>ook  of  Microscopic 
Manipulation  and  Microscopic  Objects  By  John  Brocklesby,  A  AI.  William  Wood 
&  Co..  New  York. 
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and  valuable  information  to  be  used  in  giving  *o  his  pupils  oral  lessons  upon  natu- 
ral objects.     It  would  be  a  desirable  addition  to  any  school  library. 

C)  This  is  a  little  book  of  120  pages,  the  object  of  which  is  to  teach  the  first 
principles  of  short-hand  writing.  The  system  is  founded  upon  the  plionographic 
system  of  Isaac  Pitman,  but  varies  from  that  in  several  important  particulars.  The 
same  consonant  signs  are  employed  in  both,  but  the  sound  Tvhich  each  character 
represents  is  different  in  the  two  systems.  Each  vowel  sound  has  a  distinct  charac- 
ter, which  is  written  with  the  consonant  signs  and  serves  to  connect  those  signs  to- 
gether. Thus  the  sound  represented  by  a  vowel  character  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  position  which  that  character  occupies,  differing  widely  in  this  respect  from 
Pitman's  phonographic  system.  We  should  judge  the  system  here  presented  to  be 
a  very  good  one,  and  if  we  were  to  begin  anew  we  are  not  sure  that  we  might  not 
give  it  a  trial ;  but,  having  long  ago  learnd  to  write  phonography,  we  shall  follow 
the  very  sensible  advice  of  the  author  of  this  little  treatise,  and  "on  no  account 
attempt  to  write  two  styles  of  the  art."  We  believe,  however,  that  every  sciiolar 
or  professional  man  will  find  himself  well  rewarded  for  the  comparatively  little  la- 
bor required  to  master  some  system  of  short-hand  writing.  To  qualify  one's  self 
for  verbatim  reporting  would,  indeed,  require  a  long  time  and  much  practice;  but 
the  less  abbreviated  style,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most  useful  for  ordinary  pu rpose.s, 
can  very  easily  be  acquired,  and  will  be  found  valuable  in  numberless  ways. 

C)  Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Literature  has  long  been  before  the  public,  and  is 
justly  considered  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  text-book  upon  this  subject.  This 
edition  is  edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  the  well-known  author  of  several 
student  histories  and  other  works,  and  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  American  Litera- 
ture by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman.  The  Choice  Specimens  of  English  Literature  is  de- 
signed to  accompany  the  manual  and  to  be  used  in  connection  with  it, — the  latter 
presenting  the  history  of  Engli.sh  literature,  an  account  of  authors  and  their  works, 
and  general  criticism  of  the  style  and  character  of  their  writings;  and  the  former 
containing  selections  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  discussions  of  the  Manual.  It  is 
difficult  to  gain  much  idea  of  an  author's  style  from  brief  selections  from  his  works, 
but  we  have  seldom  seen  a  better  class  of  selections  than  those  contained  in  this 
volume.  These  two  books,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  judicious  teacher,  are 
well  adapted  to  awaken  in  the  pupil  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  to  incite  him  to 
prosecute  for  himself  this  most  delightful  and  useful  study. 

(^')  The  Pa/)'ser's  Mamial  is  designed  to  be  a  companion  of  any  of  the  text-books 
in  Grammar  used  in  our  schools.  The  different  parts  of  speech  and  the  various 
constructions  of  the  languacje  are  ilhistrated  by  numerous  examples  systematically 
arransjed.  These  exercises  are  to  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  topics  of  the 
text-book.  Tliose  who  feel  the  need  of  such  a  collection  of  illustrative  examples 
will  find  this  book  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  prepared. 

(''^)This  speller  seems  to  us  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  old-fashioned  text- 
books in  this  branch  of  study.  The  fir.-;t  lessons  are  designed  to  illustrate  the 
vowel  sounds,  and  then  follow  lists  of  words  containing  the  names  of  objects  pre- 
sented in  pictures  at  the  top  of  the  several  paojes.  The  illustrations  are  good,  the 
tvpe  clear,  the  paper  strong.  The  book  affords  the  teacher  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  spelling-lesson  mean  something. 

(''i)The  Elemknts  op  Tacuyijraphy.  By  David  P.  Tiindsley.  Otis  Clapp,  Beacon  St..  Bos- 
ton; or.  D.  Kimball.  Cliicag'o. 

("')  Shaws  Manual  or  Encjush  Literature.  Chotce  Specimens  of  English  Litera- 
ture.     Sheldon  &  Co.,  Xew  Yoi-k. 

(")  The  Parser's  Manual.     Bv  John  Williams.  A.M.     Wilson,  Hinklc  &  Co..  Cincinnati. 

(««)  The  New  Amehican  PRiMAiiY  Speller.    E.  II.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


CORRECTION. 


The  article  on  Oral  Imtrmtion,  on  page  180  is  l)y  Miss  A.  G.  V\r>- 
nooK,  aud  not,  as  there  stated,  by  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop. 
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E.  L.  WELLS. 


TIME  OF  INSTITUTE. 

Taking  iuto  consideration  the  condition  of  the  roads,  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  terms  of  schools,  and  the  fact  that  the  institute  can  do 
twice  as  much  good  when  twice  as  many  teachers  are  in  attendance, 
about  the  first  of  October,  in  our  part  of  the  state,  is  the  best  time  of 
year  for  the  annual  institute.  Then  the  roads  are  generally  good,  the 
weather  is  generally  pleasant,  the  farming  communities  are  not  so 
pushed  with  work,  and  it  is  just  before  most  of  the  country  schools  be- 
gin their  winter  terms. 

THE  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

It  should  not  ahvays  be  one  and  the  same.  In  our  present  circum- 
stances, it  is  necessary  for  citizens  to  assist  in  entertaining  teachers, 
and  it  would  make  them  too  great  a  burden  to  do  this  for  several  suc- 
cessive years. 

Again,  different  communities  need  the  good  influences  of  the  insti- 
tute, and  will  invite  it,  if  worthy,  to  their  respective  localities.  The 
best  way  of  locating  the  institute  is  by  a  vote  of  its  members  ujion  tlie 
invitation  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  that  desires  it.  The  prim-ipal  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  town  should  be  the  committee  of  entertain- 
ment, a  position  of  not  less  importance  to  the  success  of  the  institute 
than  that  occupied  by  the  county  superintendent.  It  would  be  very 
diflicult  to  hold  a  live  institute  in  a  town  where  there  is  a  dead  princi- 
pal of  the  public  schools. 

*Read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Dixon,  December,  1871. 
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THE  LENGTH  OF  SESSION. 

It  should  generally  be  four  days.  More  will  attend  than  if  the  sess- 
ion were  two  weeks.  A  session  of  one  week  will  do  nearly  as  much 
good  to  the  schools  of  a  county  as  one  of  two  weeks.  The  hospitality 
of  the  citizens  of  any  community  would  more  freely  be  given.  The 
entertainment  of  teachers  would  not  be  so  troublesome,  and  the  com- 
munity would  be  left  to  enjoy  as  usual  the  privileges  of  the  Sabbath. 

In  some  counties,  where  facilities  of  travel  are  good,  it  might  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  have  the  session  continue  five  days;  but  generally  it  is  not 
best  to  ask  citizens  to  entertain  teachers  on  Monday  —  our  national 
washing-day, —  nor  is  it  best  to  continue  the  session  on  Saturday,  as  it 
is  a  busy  work-day  in  any  community,  and  the  teachers  need  the  time 
to  return  to  their  homes  before  the  Sabbath. 

ENTERTAINMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

This  is  some  times  quite  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange.  In  large  towns 
and  cities  it  is  not  as  difficult  to  find  hotel  accommodations  for  teach- 
ers, and  citizens  are  blessed  with  many  opportunities  to  hear  good  lec- 
tures, and  are  less  inclined  to  open  their  houses  for  the  entertainment 
of  teachers.  An  institute  will  very  often  be  more  successful  if  held 
in  a  town  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

I  am  one  that  believes  that  our  profession  should  be  self-supporting, 
that  we  should  be  paid  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  ask  any  special  favors 
from  railroads,  hotels,  or  from  citizens  of  any  community;  yet  I  am 
aware  that  many  teachers  of  graded  and  high  schools,  who  have  fair 
salaries,  expect  and  are  pleased  to  receive  these  favors. 

Not  all  teachers  of  country  district  schools,  who  are  mostly  to  be  ben- 
efited by  county  institutes,  are  yet  paid  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to 
attend,  if  they  are  expected  to  pay  fully  for  their  entertainment  while 
in  attendance.  In  our  county  we  have  teachers  that  prefer  to  pay  and 
do  pay  their  own  way.  We  encourage  them  in  it,  and  find  a  growing 
sentiment  in  this  direction. 

We  furnish  a  course  of  lectures  that  is  a  credit  to  any  place,  and  in 
this  way  we  partly  repay  the  citizens  for  their  hospitality.  These  lec- 
tures are  so  popular  that  towns  desire  the  institute  in  part  for  them, 
and  invite  us  to  their  respective  localities,  opening  their  homes  to  our 
members;  and  when  we  thank  them  for  their  hospitality,  they  thank 
us  for  the  course  of  lectures  and  the  good  cheer  we  bring  to  them. 

In  this  way  the  elephant  of  institute  entertainment  is  disposed  of 

But  to  secure  a  very  good  course  of  lectures  and  also  to  pay  for  the 
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Other  expenses  of  the  institute  requires  more  money  than  is  gener- 
ally given  by  county  courts  or  boards  of  supervisors. 

These  extra  funds  must  come  from  the  citizens  of  the  place  where 
the  institute  is  held,  or  from  the  members  of  the  institute.  The  citi- 
zens ought  not  to  be  asked  to  subscribe  for  this  purpose,  nor  should 
they  be  charged  for  admission  to  the  lectures. 

It  is  better  to  obtain  this  money  from  the  teachers  in  attendance  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  if  possible. 

In  our  county  we  have  a  little  book  containing  the  following :  "  We, 
who  hereafter  have  signed  our  names,  desiring  the  Ogle  County 
Teachers'  Institute  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  benefit  to  its  mem- 
bers, do  hereby  request  the  county  superintendent,  or  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  institute,  to  ask  each  of  us  at  each  session  of  the 
institute,  when  we  are  present,  for  one  dollar,  which  we  cheerfully 
promise  to  pay  at  such  times  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  persons 
to  lectui-e  before  and  to  instruct  us,  of  better  talent  than  can  generally 
be  obtained  with  only  the  funds  usually  appropriated  by  the  county 
board  of  supervisors." 

Very  many  names  are  subscribed  by  the  men  and  women  volunta- 
rily. If  any  of  the  former  do  not  do  this  voluntarily,  they  are  requested 
so  to  do. 

In  a  short  time,  last  October,  one  of  our  active  men  collected  about 
eighty  dollars  from  our  institute  members.  This,  in  addition  to  the 
$100  given  us  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  enabled  us  to  pay  our  inci- 
dental exi^enses,  and  our  lecturers  quite  liberally. 

THE  PROGRAMME. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  that  it  be  printed  in  advance;  especially 
not  when  a  person  from  abroad  is  to  assist  largely  in  conducting  the 
exercises. 

One  can  not  be  given  as  a  model,  which  should  always  be  followed. 
Prof  Hewett  and  others  have  given  several  valuable  suggestive  pro- 
grammes in  our  school  journals;  but  to  be  followed  literally  would  be 
like  now  writing  an  order  for  a  hotel  dinner  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association.  The  county  superintendent  should  begin  early  and  work 
unceasingly  to  secure  the  best  assistance  possible,  and  to  perfect  his 
programme  in  every  respect,  and  should  never  announce  a  lecturt-r  or 
instructor  until  he  has  unqualifiedly  committed  himself  to  perform  the 
work  assigned  him. 

If  his  announced  assistants  fail  him,  it  is  generally  owing  to  his  fail- 
ure in  perfecting  his  arrangements  for  the  jDrogramme;  and  if  any  thing 
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•will  help  to  kill  an  institute,  it  will  be  an  announced  programme  poorly- 
carried  out. 

It  is  well  that  the  devotional  exercises  should  be  conducted  by  the 
different  ministers  of  the  place  where  the  institute  is  held,  and  that 
another  citizen  of  the  place  should  be  asked  to  lead  in  the  devotional 
music.  He  will  be  able  to  supply  singing-books  from  the  churches  or 
Sabbath-schools,  and  testaments  can  generally  be  borrowed  from  the 
Bible  depository  of  the  locality.  In  this  manner  the  citizens  and  the 
teachers  are  brought  into  a  closer  union. 

Music  should  be  provided  for  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  sess- 
ions of  the  institute,  soine  times  by  employing  some  competent  man 
to  give  musical  drills,  and  some  times  by  calling  out  the  members,  hav- 
ing previously  obtained  their  consent  to  assist  in  this  manner. 

The  music  for  evening  sessions  should  be  given  by  citizens  of  the  in- 
titute  locality,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  their  number. 
This  will  make  a  still  closer  union  between  citizens  and  teachers. 

The  body  of  the  programme  should  be  adapted  by  all  means  to  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  teachers  of  the  county.  Some  institute  conduct- 
ors are  inclined  to  soar  among  the  stars,  forgetting  that  the  teachers' 
work  is  upon  the  earth.  In  one  year  the  teachers  may  have  a  certain 
set  of  needs,  in  the  next  year  another. 

At  our  last  institute  the  following  were  among  the  topics  consid- 
ered :  Teacher's  first  work  in  the  school-room ;  Best  methods  of  oral 
instruction ;  Best  methods  of  teaching  mental  arithmetic ;  Best  methods 
of  teaching  beginners  to  read;  Best  methods  of  teaching  grammar  to 
beginners;  How  to  teach  writing;  Best  methods  of  teaching  com- 
position and  declamation;  Best  method  sof  teaching  spelling;  How 
to  use  blackboards  and  slates ;  How  to  iise  school  majDs ;  How  to  use 
text-books;  Moral  instruction  in  schools;  How  to  use  globes;  and  how 
to  teach  physiology  to  young  pupils. 

It  is  well  to  have  some  able  teacher  prepared  to  commence  the 
discussion  of  a  topic,  followed  by  one  or  two  others  who  are  also  pre- 
pared, and  then  give  time  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  in 
which,  some  times,  the  most  valuable  thoughts  may  be  given.  The 
best  debating  talent  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  discussing  some  most  important  school  question  of  the  day. 

It  will  be  found  necessary  to  employ  assistance  from  abroad ;  but  the 
teachers  of  a  county  should  be  fitted  as  fast  as  possible  to  do  wholly, 
or  in  great  part,  their  own  work.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  not 
appreciating  the  great  and  good  work  done  by  many  of  our  able  edu- 
cators, especially  by  the  President  and  Professors  of  oiir  State  Normal 
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School,  in  building  up  the  county  institutes  of  the  state.  We  shall 
need  their  aid  very  much  hereafter;  yet,  I  repeat  that  we  should  strive 
to  prepare  ourselves  to  do  our  own  work  Avhen  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
do  it. 

The  work  should  not  be  done  wholly,  nor  mainly,  by  the  men  of  the 
institute,  but  the  women  should  be  given  their  full  share.  They  should 
not  do  this  work  so  much  by  reading  essays,  as  is  generally  the  custom, 
but  more  by  presenting  classes,  and  thus  showing  their  methods  of 
teaching,  and  by  entering  into  the  discussions  of  the  institute. 

I  do  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  men  teachers  when  I  say  that, 
with  a  fair  opportunity  and  proper  encouragement,  the  women  will  com- 
pare flivorably  with  the  men  in  good  institute  work.  They  often  attend 
institutes  in  much  greater  numbers  than  the  men,  and  they  are  too  oft- 
en found  as  listeners  in  stead  of  workers. 

Every  teacher  present  should  have  something  assigned  him  or  her  to 
do.  The  county  superintendent  can  prepare  questions  upon  school 
subjects,  which  can  be  read  before  the  institute  in  advance  of  calling 
for  answers  from  all  members  of  the  institute  not  upon  the  special  pro- 
gramme. These  questions  might,  in  part,  be  furnished  by  the  teachers 
in  a  query-box,  and  the  bringing-out  of  all  the  teachers  in  this  manner 
would  add  very  much  to  their  interest  and  improvement. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  an  institute  should  be  a  model  school ;  but  in 
many  respects  this  can  not  be,  although  time  should  be  taken  to  show 
teachers  how  to  prepare  and  assign  lessons,  and  how  to  train  pupils  to 
study  them. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  often  well  to  have  critics  appointed  to  review 
publicly  the  work  of  members  of  the  institute.  If  they  entirely  praise, 
their  work  is  of  but  little  value ;  if  they  censure,  they  will  be  very 
likely  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  county  superintendent  to  find 
willing  workers  on  the  programme  for  the  next  institute.  The  super- 
intendent can  often  make  with  good  effect  general  criticisms,  that 
will  be  of  value  to  the  members  present. 

The  programme  should  also  provide  for  sociables,  at  which  times 
teachers  can  become  acquainted  with  each  other  and  have  general  con- 
versations upon  school  matters.  We  all  know  that  often  times  we  re- 
ceive the  greatest  benefits  from  these  acquaintances  and  conversations. 

OT>DS  AND  ENDS. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  day  sessions  of  the  institute  held  in  a  school- 
room, if  there  is  a  suitable  one  in  the  place.  Churches  and  halls  will 
generally  be  better  for  evening  sessions.     The  room  for  day  sessions 
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should  be  supplied  with  a  bell,  dictionaries,  blackboards  acd  crayon, 
maps,  musical  instrument,  etc.,  etc.  The  room  should  be  well  warmed, 
ventilated,  and  swept,  and  all  things  should  be  kept  in  order. 

Women  should  doff  their  hats,  should  bring  no  knitting-work  or  tat- 
ting, and  front  seats  should  be  first  occupied.  Tardy  members  should 
mark  their  tardiness  upon  a  blackboard  upon  entering  the  room.  Too 
much  time  is  wasted  in  roll-call.  When  the  names  are  taken  by  the 
secretary,  it  is  well  for  the  members  to  stand,  and  their  names  and  res- 
idences to  be  spoken  by  the  county  superintendent,  thus  introducing 
each  member  to  the  others,  as  his  name  is  called  and  he  takes  his  seat. 

The  county  superintendent  should  be,  ex  officio,  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  institute,  and  he  should  be  always  prompt,  and  conduct  the  busi- 
ness according  to  parliamentary  usage. 

The  exercises  should  not  be  allowed  to  drag,  nor  should  time  be  al- 
lowed to  run  to  waste.  A  programme  at  hand  says:  "Monday  will 
be  devoted  to  organizing."  I  would  as  soon  think  of  saying  that  Fri- 
day will  be  devoted  to  closing. 

The  arranged  programme  should  be  carried  out  as  strictly  as  possi- 
ble. Full  and  timely  notices  of  institutes  by  circulars,  if  not  by  pro- 
gramme, should  be  given.  All  particulars  should  be  plainly  and  fully 
printed,  and  early  and  widely  circulated.    Printer's  ink  and  postage  pay. 

Teachers  should  take  to  the  institute  such  needed  reference-books  as 
they  can,  and  should  take  many  notes  for  future  use. 

There  should  be  no  puzzling  with  knotty  questions,  no  wrangling,  but 
the  best  of  feeling  should  constantly  prevail. 

Resolutions  should  not  be  too  quickly  and  thoughtlessly  passed,  and 
published  reports  should  not  be  all  boasting,  but  should  state  briefly 
what  has  been  done. 

Some  times  much  good  can  be  done  by  contrasting  the  old  ways  with 
the  new  ways  of  doing  school  work. 

Do  not  employ  too  many  instructors,  nor  attempt  to  go  over  too 
much  ground,  nor  fail  to  make  the  instruction  simple  and  systematic, 
to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  country 
teachers,  and  to  make  every  institute  better  than  the  one  before  it. 
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COLLEGIATE    E  D  U  C  A  T  I  O  N .  —  1 1 1. 


In  order  that  a  college  course  shall  really  deserve  the  name  of  higher 
education',  it  must  be  an  expansion  of  a  course  already  commenced,  or 
rest  on  a  foundation  already  laid.  It  is  not  simply  to  be  an  inspiration 
to  something  higher,  but  is  itself  to  answer  largely  to  the  demand 
which  it  creates.  All  studies  which  are  distinctively  preparatory 
point  forward ;  but  there  are  certain  things  which  every  young  man 
ought  to  know,  Avhether  he  goes  to  college  or  not,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
our  common  and  preparatory  schools  to  furnish  this  knowledge,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  colleges  to  see  that  applicants  for  admission  have  it. 
Colleges  reject  or  condition  boys  who  can  not  write  Greek  accents,  but 
receive  unquestioned  those  who  can  not  spell  their  own  language,  or 
write  five  sentences  of  good  English  on  any  given  theme.  Modern 
Geography  and  History  are  taken  for  granted,  and  if  the  applicant 
knows  about  Homer  and  Virgil,  he  is  not  questioned  on  Milton  or 
Shakespeare.  Colleges  raise  their  standard  of  admission,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, they  simply  require  more  Latin  and  Greek,  and  so  really  run 
the  risk  of  getting  pupils  worse  fitted  in  other  respects.  The  prepara- 
tory schools  are  compelled  to  spend  more  time  on  the  classics,  and  do 
less  with  common  English.  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  for  example, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  fitting  boys  for  Harvard  Col- 
lege, fits  them  in  three  years,  but  does  nothing  worth  mentioning  ex- 
cept with  the  dead  languages.  During  the  first  year  of  its  course, 
boys  study  nothing  but  Latin,  with  the  exception  of  one  lesson  a  week 
in  something  else.  The  academy  honestly  advertises  that  pupils  who 
are  deficient  in  common  English  studies  should  go  elsewhere;  but  this 
will  not  keep  away  those  who  are  bound  to  go  to  Harvard  if  they  can 
get  in,  whether  they  know  any  thing  else  than  the  required  studies  or 
not.  The  examining  committee  of  Harvard,  in  a  report  published  in 
the  January  number  of  Old  and  New,  speak  of  the  "careless,  often 
illegible  handwriting,  bad  spelling  and  free  use  of  blots  and  corrections. 
The  composition  or  character  of  the  papers  was  equally  open  to  criti- 
cism." "  In  reading  over  the  examination-books,  we  have  been  struck 
with  the  want  of  clearness  in  statement  and  of  felicity  of  expression 
which  they  evince;  in  short,  with  their  want  of  literary  merit.  The 
schools  are  responsible  for  the  bad  writing,  tlie  bad  spelling,  and .  to 
some  degree  for  the  faulty  style."  Are  the  schools,  however,  any  more 
responsible  than  the  college?  If  the  college  continues  to  magnify 
Greek  accent  and  Latin  quantity  above  the  correct  writing  of  English, 
to  reject  boys  who  can  not  locate  Sparta  and  Troy  correctly  and  to  re- 
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ceive  those  who  can  not  bound  their  own  state  nor  locate  the  great 
cities  of  their  country,  the  evils  complained  of  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  The  schools  will  infallibly  shape  their  course  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  colleges. 

Our  public  high  schools  —  in  fact,  all  grades  of  our  public  schools  — 
ought  to  aim  to  furnish  an  education  tolerably  complete  as  far  as  it 
goes ;  that  is,  to  provide  for  the  pupil  the  best  that  can  be  provided,  if 
he  never  goes  beyond  the  school,  or  a  given  grade  in  the  school.  The 
pupil  finds  the  most  essential  studies  in  the  lower  grades,  and  is  re- 
quired to  take  them  all.  The  public  school  is  calculated  to  meet  the 
average  public  need.  The  graduates  of  many  of  our  high  schools  from 
which  Greek  is  excluded  have  a  vastly  better  education  on  graduating 
than  the  average  of  those  who  enter  college  from  academies  or  private 
schools.  They  have  carried  mathematics  far  beyond  the  ordinary  re- 
quirement of  colleges,  they  have  had  a  fair  drill  in  English  composi- 
tion, they  have  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  frequent- 
ly of  some  modern  language.  And  yet  they  find  it  impossible  to  enter 
college,  because  there  is  no  system  of  equivalents  provided,  by  which 
their  advancement  in  one  study  shall  be  set  over  against  their  deficiency 
in  another.  It  certainly  seems  that  this  adjustment  might  be  made  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  the  schools  and  colleges. 

The  ignoring  of  natural  sciences,  modern  languages,  general  history, 
and  English  literature,  in  the  preparatory  schools,  seems  unreasonable. 
These  can  be  taught  in  their  elements,  and  expanded  in  the  college 
course,  as  reasonably  as  the  dead  languages.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  natural  sciences  and  modern  languages  are  so  neg- 
lected by  many  college  graduates,  that  they  have  so  much  elementary 
work  to  do  on  them  when  in  college.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in 
their  writing.  They  are  unpracticed  and  need  elementary  drill,  and 
yet  are  too  old  to  take  kindly  to  that  which  they  need  most.  Our  reg- 
ular graded  courses  are  calculated  to  drill  most  efficiently  in  these  es- 
sentials. But  in  the  present  state  of  collegiate  education,  in  those  few 
high  schools  which  fit  for  college,  the  classical  and  English  courses 
must  diverge  too  far  down  in  the  course  to  give  the  pupil  who  is  to  go 
to  college  the  full  benefit  of  the  public  school,  and,  as  an  almost  neces- 
sary result,  the  classical  course  is  soon  crowded  out.  It  is  reported 
that,  even  in  Chicago,  the  classical  department  of  the  high  school  has 
gradually  died  out.     It  is  hoped  that  this  may  not  be  true. 

Briefly,  in  conclusion,  is  there  no  way  in  which  the  colleges  and 
public  schools  can  be  brought  into  greater  sympathy  of  spirit  and  of 
action?  t.  s.  d. 
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HOW    DO    YOU    PRONOUNCE    GREEK? 


JAMES  K.  liOISE. 


This  question  is  often  asked,  and  it  may  be  a  convenience  to  some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  state  to  see  a  formal  and  brief  answer. 

The  following  statement  represents  very  nearly  the  pronunciation 
now  adopted  in  Yale,  Harvard,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  several 
others  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  country. 

a  as  a  va.  father :  «  and  97  as  a  in  late;  t  has  half  the  quantity  (or 
length)  of  71,  and  when  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable 
sounds  like  e  in  ten :  t  as  i  in  tnacJmie:  o  and  co  as  o  in  vote;  o  has  half 
the  length  of  w,  and  when  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  sylla- 
ble is  generally  sounded  like  o  in  not:  v  like  the  French  u,  or  the  Ger- 
man i'l,  or  often  like  eu  in  feud,  by  some  teachers  like  00  ia  food:  ai  like 
ai  in  aisle,  with  the  first  pnrt  of  the  diphthong  somewhat  prolonged: 
St,  as  ei  in  height:  ov  as  oi  in  toil:  vi  as  ui  in  quit,  or  as  tci  in  wit:  ov 
as  ou  in  round :  ev  as  eti  in  feud,  or  ew  in  few :  ov  as  on  in  courier,  or 
00  in  boot :  a,  rj,  co,  with  t-subscript,  like  a,  rj,  w.  The  consonants  are  in 
general  pronounced  as  in  English;  except  that  7,  before  y,  x,  x,  is  pro- 
nounced as  n  in  anger,  elsewhere  always  hard,  as  g  in  go,  get :  ^  as  th 
in  thin:  x  as  ch  in  the  German  f^'trad),  or  Scotch  loch:  a  and  5,  always 
sibilant  as  in  sister :  I  is  usually  pronounced  like  z,  but  by  some  peivsons 
like  ds  or  ts. 

The  stress  of  voice  should  fall  only  on  those  syllables  which  have  a 
Greek  accent.  A  proclitic  is  pronounced  as  a  syllable  of  the  following 
word;  and  an  enclitic,  as  a  syllable  of  the  word  preceding  it.  Xo  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  sound  between  the  three  accents,  acute,  grave,  and 
circumflex.  Care  must  be  taken  to  give  the  proper  quantity  to  a  long 
penult,  when  the  accent  falls  on  the  antepenult.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  the  learner  to  accomplish  this;  so  as  to  distinguish  readily  be- 
tween %vofji.fv  and  "KvutfjLiv :  and  so  in  all  similar  cases.  Yet  no  attempt 
is  ordinarily  made  to  distinguish  the  quantity  of  the  three  douliiful 
vowels,  tt,  I,  V.  Thus  the  word  xa>.oj  is  pronounced  the  same  in  Honier 
as  in  Attic  Greek;  although  in  the  former  the  a  is  long,  in  the  latter, 
short. 

In  reading  verse,  as  verse,  that  is,  as  we  commonly  say,  in  scanning, 

the  prose  accent  is  entirely  disregarded  in  Greek,  as  it  also  is  in  Latin. 

No  one  can  read  the  first  verse  of  the  ^neid,  or  of  the  Iliad,  and 

make  the  prose  and  metrical  accents  coincide.     This  indicates  that  the 

VOL.  xvni. — 25. 
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reading  of  verse,  both  araoiig  the  ■  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  was  far 
more  artificial  than  among  the  modern  European  nations.  It  was  far- 
ther removed  from  ordinary  speech,  and  resembled  singing  or  recita- 
tive. 

If  I  have  omitted  in  the  above  statement  any  points  that  perplex  the 
learner  and  the  young  teacher,  or  have  left  any  thing  in  obscurity,  I 
shall  be  happy  at  any  subsequent  time  to  do  what  I  can  toward  elucid- 
ating this  subject. 

The  pronunciation  above  indicated  is  in  most  points  the  same  as  that 
which  prevails  in  Germany.  In  England  and  Scotland,  the  pronunci- 
ation of  Greek  stands  about  where  it  did  in  this  country  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  the  subject  of  constant  derision  —  and  with 
reason  —  of  all  the  best  scholars  in  Germany. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  m  mind  that  in  the  above  statements  I  do 
not  give  the  Modern- Greek  pronunciation;  nor  any  hypothesis  of  the 
pronunciation  which  may  have  prevailed  at  any  particular  time  among 
the  ancient  Greeks;  but  simply  that  method  which  now  prevails  in  the 
leading  schools  of  this  country.  That  this  is  a  satisfactory  approxima- 
tion to  the  ancient  Athenian  method  —  as  near  an  approximation  as  we 
can  now  expect  to  reach  —  I  do  not  attempt  to  prove,  but  am  inclined 
to  believe. 

University  of  Chicago,  May,  ISIS. 


WHAT    SHALL    BE    TAUGHT    IN    OUR    SCHOOLS? 


E.  A.  GASTMAN. 


The  Regent  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  made  substantially 
the  following  statements  in  a  late  address : 

"  I  believe  our  systems  of  education  are  radically  wrong  and  need 
turning  upside  down.  I  hear  a  great  deal  about  'systematic  develop- 
ment', and  have  made  diligent  inquiries  to  find  out  what  was  meant, 
but  never  knew  until  Prof  Turner  suggested  'round  and  hollow,  like  a 
stove-pipe ',  I  am  content  to  educate  young  men  and  women  for  the 
practical  ends  and  destinies  of  life,  and  let  systematic  development  and 
discipline  take  care  of  themselves."  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  mislaid 
the  extract  containing  the  exact  words  of  the  distinguished  speaker, 
but  believe  that  no  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  thought  as  quoted 
above. 
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Not  long  since,  a  writer  in  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  argued 
very  strenuously  that  geography  shoiild  be  dropped  from  the  course  of 
study  in  our  schools. 

For  years  there  has  been  an  outcry  against  grammar  as  ordinarily 
taught.  It  is  claimed  that  nothing  is  gained  thereby.  It  do  n't  teach 
our  pupils  either  *to  speak  or  write  the  English  language  correctly'. 

The  American  Naturalist  reports  that  Huxley  and  his  coworkers 
are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  results  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  in  the  English  schools.  They  complain  that  in  general 
the  pupils  obtain  nothing  but  long  lists  of  words  to  which  they  attach 
no  definite  meaning.  The  works  of  nature  are  neglecfbd,  while  the 
time  is  spent  in  memorizing  artificial  classifications. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  prominent  teacher  in  Illinois  spent  a  day  in  vis- 
iting our  schools.  A  large  class  was  studying  book-keeping  in  the 
high  school.  He  frankly  told  me  he  considered  it  a  waste  of  time  for 
boys  and  girls  to  commence  this  subject  in  our  schools.  Let  them  wait 
until  they  go  into  business.  The  principles  of  the  science  are  few  and 
simple.  What  is  needed  is  abundant  practice,  which,  to  be  worth  any 
thing,  must  be  taken  from  the  actual  transactions  of  business  life. 

In  a  word,  every  study  is  assailed,  except,  perhaps,  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Hence  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Dr.  Gregory 
says:  "Educate  young  men  and  women  for  the  practical  ends  and 
destinies  of  life."  This,  we  are  told,  in  another  part  of  the  address,  is 
to  be  done  "by  uniting  theory  and  practice." 

Now,  won't  some  kind  friend  tell  us  how  this  is  to  be  done  in  our 
public  schools?  If  we  drop  geography,  grammar,  book-keeping,  and 
all  the  other  studies  that  some  body  can  be  found  to  object  to,  what 
shall  we  put  in  their  places?  Will  it  make  the  majority  of  our  boys 
and  girls  any  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life  to  teach  them  a  little 
botany  rather  than  a  little  geography?  or,  a  smattering  of  zoology 
rather  than  the  same  amount  of  grammar?  After  trying  to  teach  zool- 
ogy and  entomology  to  two  or  three  classes  in  our  high  school,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  the  subjects  failed  to  excite  any  more  enthusiasm 
than  other  studies.  A  few  were  very  much  interested,  but  the  ma- 
jority did  n't  seem  to  care  whether  a  certain  insect  was  a  coleopter  or  a 
lepidopter  —  whether  it  was  injurious  or  useful  to  man  —  whi'ther  it 
passed  through  a  complete  or  a  partial  transformation. 

The  truth  is,  our  pupils  are  not  alike.  'Systematic  devcloprnetit',  as 
frequently  used,  is  certainly  a  great  humbug.  What  develops  one 
human  being  may  dwarf  another.  But  our  public  schools,  unfortunate- 
ly, must  deal  with  humanity  in    masses.      We   must   so   arrange   our 
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courses  of  study  as  to  benefit  the  greatest  number.  What  that  ar- 
rangement should  be  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Won't  some  of  the 
readei-s  of  the  Teacher  favor  us  with  suggestions  during  the  summer, 
so  that  we  may  arrange  our  work  for  next  year  in  the  best  possible 
manner?  We  have  a  vague  suspicion  that  we  have  n't  reached  perfec- 
tion in  educational  matters,  even  in  Decatur. 

Decatur,  III.,  May  11th,  1S72. 


0-RAL         INSTRUCTION, 


DELIA  A.  LATHROP. 


Regarding  oral  instruction  there  are  three  sentiments  extant:  the 
one  advocated  by  the  eager  enthusiast,  whose  earnestness  is  only  sur- 
passed by  his  short-sightedness,  when  he  cries  "away  with  text-books"; 
the  other  extreme  is  represented  by  the  fossilized  veteran  who  raises 
his  eyes  in  holy  horror  at  the  noisy  outcry  of  the  wild  enthusiast  —  and, 
indeed,  well  he  "may;  but,  in  addition  thereto,  he  decries  and  condemns 
all  oral  instruction  as  a  vain  attempt  at  innovation  upon  the  ancient 
banner-motto,     "No  royal  road  to  learning." 

While  the  short-sighted  enthusiast  and  the  fossilized  veteran  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other,  each  is  equally  distant  from  the  happy 
mean  where  oral  instruction  and  the  text-book  are  nicely  adjusted  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  proved  to  be  correlative  forces  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  ' 

The  question  is  not  Shall  we  use  the  text-book  or  not?  but.  Do  we 
comprehend  the  character  of  the  youthful  mind?  the  relation  which  one 
power  bears  to  another?  the  natural  order  of  their  development?  the 
means  adapted  to  their  strengthening?  And,  knowing  all  this,  have  we 
the  skill  to  adapt  means  to  an  end?  to  select  wholesome,  nutritious  food 
for  the  mental  plantlets  committed  to  our  care?  to  so  direct  each  im- 
pulse of  these  germinating  powers  that  their  every  act  will  invigorate, 
strengthen,  and  encourage  to  continued  effort?  When  we  assign  a 
lesson  in  spelling,  in  arithmetic,  in  geography,  in  grammar,  geometry, 
philosophy,  and  descending  the  scale  even  to  the  little  primaiy  tables 
in  number, —  do  we  know  to  just  which  jjowers  of  the  mind  the  work 
addresses  itself  ?  and  are  we  so  practically  familiar  with  the  science 
of  mind  that  we  knoio  whether  or  not  our  pupils  possess  sufficient 
strength  of  each  of  these  powers  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the  thought 
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that  is  clothed  for  thorn  in  the  words  of  either  the  ter^cher  or  the  text- 
book? Have  vre  so  studied  to  analyze,  to  trace  cause  and  cftect,  that 
we  can  tell  by  the  expression  of  the  face,  by  the  tone  of  the  voice,  by 
the  whole  bearing  and  manner  of  the  pupil  at  recitation,  whether  he  has 
made  the  thought  his  own,  or  has  simply  stored  words? 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  teacher's  examination  conducted  upon  any  sucli 
basis?  Not  thus  are  we  measured.  But,  can  you  define  every  part  of 
speech,  give  every  rule  of  syntax  and  every  exception  under  every 
rule,  and  analyze  and  parse  every  sentence  in  the  Fourth  Reader  or 
Young's  Night  Thoughts  ?  Can  you  perform  any  example  in  arithme- 
tic at  a  moment's  notice?  Can  you  mention  sixteen  bays  oif  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States,  twelve  capes  projecting  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  locate  ten  cities  in  Africa,  name  all  the  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean?  Well,  here  is  our  course  of  study,  which  decrees  that  the  pu- 
pils must  come  into  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  facts  in  a  limited 
time.  We  will  give  you  a  trial.  If  at  the  end  of  your  probation  your 
pupils  can  pass  examination  —  that  is,  give  evidence  of  having  been 
drilled  to  think,  look  and  move  by  the  square-rule  and  plumb-line, —  in 
fact,  if  yon  have  been  able  to  tone  down  their  natural  freshness  and  ac- 
tivity into  automatic  order,  and  said  automatons  can  glibly  tell  every  thing 
you  have  told  thera  —  provided  you  have  succeeded  in  telling  them 
enough, —  you  will  be  considered  qualified. 

The  teacher  thus  placed  —  he  may  or  may  not  perceive  the  error, — 
anxious  to  give  satisfaction,  realizing  that  he  is  expected  to  make  mem- 
ories to  order  and  fill  them  Avith  knowledge  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  labors  for  the  desired  result.  "Teaching  young  ideas  to 
shoot"!  Well,  it  may  be,  but  in  such  case  the  word  'shoot'  must  be 
translated  by  some  other  term  than  '  germinate'.  He  is  merely  shoot- 
ing abstract  facts  a^  '  young  ideas';  thus,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
checking  all  natural  outgrowth,  engendering  distaste  for  study  and 
disinclination  for  individual  mental  exertion. 

Or,  the  applicant  for  a  certificate  appears  before  the  county  superin- 
tendent, and  if,  on  examination,  he  shows  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
which  the  law  of  the  state  specifies,  the  certificate  must  be  granted,  al- 
though the  examinei*X;;iaic*'  that  the  would-be  teacher  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  that  on  which  he  is  to  act,  no  theory  and  art  of  teaching  as  a 
developing,  drawing-out  process. 

Can  these  things  be,  and  those  who  asi)ire  to  be  numbered  among 
the  wise  and  prudent  among  us  devote  their  energies  to  arguing  the 
SMr/ace  question — oral  instruction  versus  text-book?  As  t<»  whether 
we  use,  exclusively,  oral  instruction  or  the  text-book,  i.r  botli  combined, 
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is  simply  a  question  of  means,  which  adjusts  itself,  in  every  mind  where- 
in the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  highest  object  to  be  attained  oc- 
cupies the  corresponding  scale  of  the  balance.  Down  deep  in  the  un- 
derlying strata  are  the  questions  which  are  of  vital  importance.  Shall 
we,  from  lack  of  earnestness  of  purpose,  suffer  them  to  lie  dormant?  or 
when  some  delver,  more  zealous  than  ourselves,  holds  one  up  for  our 
inspection,  shall  we  give  it  feeble  welcome  —  or,  at  most,  that  faint  praise 
that  is  worse  than  condemnation, —  because  the  exterior  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  our  fancy?  How  many  diamonds  do  we  thus  consign  to 
the  dust-heap?  how  many  angels  do  we  bid  depart  from  our  door? 
how  many  souls  do  we  dwarf  for  eternity? 

Oral  instruction  means  simply  the  application  in  the  school-room  of 
that  which  has  been  Nature's  method  of  procedure  ever  since  the  crea- 
tion of  mind:  first,  ideas;  then,  characters  to  represent  them.  The 
much-abused  term 'object  teaching',  or  'illustrative  teaching',  stands 
as  the  representative  of  a  powerful  educational  force;  but  we  too  often 
fail  to  investigate  closely  enough  to  recognize  the  broad  basis  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  We  fail  to  catch  the  philosophy  of  the  system: 
hence  arises  the  perversion  of  an  invaluable  power  for  mental  develop- 
ment; or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  condemn  it,  unconsciously  ignorant 
that  the  beam  which  we  contemptuously  ignore  is  a  mote  in  our  own 
eye. 

In  Appleton's  Educational  Record  for  1871,  I  find  an  article,  entitled 
IIoxo  to  teach  Grainmar.  The  editor  kindly  informs  us  that  the  au- 
thor is  a  veteran  who  has  had  great  success  in  teaching  grammar,  and 
the  writer  stamps  himselTF  as  a  fossil  when  he  says:  "Our  fathers 
learned  grammar  from  text-books,  and  so  can  our  children.  Irving  and 
Everett  and  Prescott  made  tolerable  grammarians,  and  yet  they  learned 
grammar  from  text-books." 

I  suspect,  if  we  were  to  enter  Mr.  Veteran's  home,  one  of  the  cold 
winter  evenings,  we  should  find  it  illuminated  by  tallow-dips,  and  him- 
self rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  a  wide-mouthed  chimney — extending 
from  cellar  to  garret,  the  bi'oad  hearth  garnished  with  ancient  andirons, 
and  the  dusky  kettle  suspended  by  a  hook  above  the  huge  burning  logs. 
His  ancestors  flourished  and  grew  strong  amid  sufih  surroundings,  and 
his  children  can  do  the  same ;  therefore,  he  complacently  ignores  all 
modern  improvements. 

Mr.  Veteran,  'inxist  we  eat  with  two-tined  forks  because  our  fathers 
did?  Because  Irving  and  Everett  and  Prescott,  men  of  superior  minds 
and  earnestness  of  purpose,  were  able  to  peneti-ate  the  accumulation  of 
words  and,  by  the  eye  of  faith  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  life  beneath, 
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perseveringly  battle  through  the  darkness  and  come  out  'tolerable 
grammarians',  must  all  generations  of  children  be  subjected  to  the  same 
dis<;ouraging  process?  Because  kerosene  oil  and  ilhiminatino- f^as  were 
unknown  when  the  fathers  traveled  the  dai-k  highway  of  school-days, 
must  the  children  be  deprived  of  having  that  same  highway  lifrhtcd 
by  rays  from  the  great  educational  head-light — illustrative  teaching? 
Because  lanterns  were  uninvented  in  the  days  of  the  fathers,  must  the 
children  be  denied  the  advantages  of  lighting  and  guiding  themselves 
each  with  his  own  individual  lantern — his  quickened  perceptives? 

Mr.  Veteran  ostensibly  accords  a  secondary  value  to  oral  instruction; 
but  the  very  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  whole  subject  proves 
him  to  be  ignorant  of  the  foundation-principles  which  underlie  the  whole 
structure,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no  true  teaching. 

That  is  an  exceedingly  narrow  view  of  oral  instruction  which  discov- 
ers nothing  in  it  but  map-drawing,  blackboard  exercises,  memorizing 
facts  about  objects,  extemporatieous  arithmetical  work,  and  'chance-in- 
spiration-of-the-moment'  exercises.  May  the  day  hasten  its  coming, 
when  it  may  be  said  of  all  who  entertain  such  ideas  of  the  'improved 
methods  of  teaching' — they  have  left  the  profession  for  the  profess- 
ion's good.  Such  curaberers  of  the  ground  are  hindering  the  cause  of 
human  progress  in  its  most  vital  point. 

Because  success,  according  to  a  certain  standard,  has  been  accorded 
to  us  or  arrogated  by  us,  shall  we  look  upon  all  methods  deviating  es- 
sentially from  our  own  as  unwarranted  innovations  upon  time-honored 
customs,  consequently,  unworthy  of  an  earnest,  thorough  investigation? 
May  not  our  standard  be  faulty,  even  though  it  has  been  indorsed  by 
wise  men?  Can  we  claim  infallibility  to  warrant  us  in  taking  a  posi- 
tive stand  against  ideas  and  methods  which  have  also  found  warm  ad- 
vocates among  wise  men,  simply  because  we  do  not  at  first  see  the  rea- 
sons? May  not  our  attempts  at  reasoning  be  superficial,  consequently 
our  conclusions  drawn  from  wrong  premises? 

But  the  withered,  mouldy,  worm-eaten  kernel  of  this  educational  nut, 
which  Mr.  Veteran  has  cracked  for  us  and  Mr.  Editor  has  industriously 
circulated  among  us,  lies  in  the  words  —  referring  to  the  impracticability 
of  oral  instruction  —  "It  won't  work.  In  the  first  place,  the  teachers 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  are  not  all  Pestalozzis, 
and  have  not  the  ability  necessary  for  such  instruction.  Secondly,  if 
they  had,  they  might  not  be  willing  to  devote  their  hard-earned  leisure 
hours  to  the  working-up  of  such  a  course."  There  it  lies  —  the  worm 
selfishness  coiled  at  the  heart.  Alas!  it  is  too  true — wc  ^are  ^7i<?«^  all 
Pestalozzis.     We  have  not  all  that  self-sacrificing  purpose*  which,  iu 
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striving  to  infuse  its  own  heart  into  the  great  heart  of  humanity,  stops 
not  in  the  outer  court,  but  penetrates  beyond  the  veil,  and  thus  grows 
to  a  glorious  comprehension  of  the  t(;acher's  highest  art.  Self-abnega- 
tion Was  the  secret  of  Pestalozzi's  power;  it  is  the  secret  of  all  power, 
and  brings  with  it  a  recompense  infinitely  more  restful  than  can  ever 
come  to  us  by  tenaciously  clinging  to  the  so-called  'hard-earned  leisure 
hours'.  Let  us  renounce  self;  and  thus  infolded  in  the  Pestalozziau  man- 
tle, words  and  forms  and  methods  will  become  translated  for  us,  and 
even  the  meanest  ability  will  find  that  it  has,  at  least,  two  mites  to  con- 
tribute to  the  world's  great  need. 

I  protest  as  earnestly  as  does  Mr.  Veteran  against  ignoring  the  col- 
lected wisdom  of  years  of  mental  labor  which  the  oral  fanatic  would 
ruthlessly  condemn.  It  is  not  that  we  need  text-books  less,  but  that 
we  know  how  to  use  them  better.  Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  my 
idea  by  referring  to  an  article  about  Teaching  History,  in  the  Iliiiois 
Teacher  for  November,  1S71,  written  by  Mary  Ashmuu  (a  lady  with 
whom  I  have  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  except  through  her  writ- 
ings in  the  Teacher).  Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  that  real  teach- 
ing which  quickens  every  fibre  of  the  mental  structure.  The  Franco- 
Prussian  War  was  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  day  when  the  class  were 
to  commence  general  history.  This,  then,  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
work.  The  first  requirement  is  the  outlining  of  the  maps  of  the  two 
countries  upon  the  board.  In  connection  with  this  work,  the  pupils 
are  incited  to  glean  from  the  newspapers,  illustrated  papers,  and  such 
other  soui'ces  of  information  as  are  within  their  reach,  facts  relative  to 
persons  and  places  connected  with  the  subject,  meanwhile  locating  all 
important  places  upon  their  maps.  Special  topics  are  assigned  to  indi- 
vidual pupils:  as,  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  War,  description  of  new 
weapons  of  war,  characters  of  prominent  individuals, —  and  the  like. 
Live  interest  thus  awakened,  and  an  impulse  given  to  individual  in- 
vestigation, there  is  aroused  a  curiosity  to  know  more  about  these 
things.  As  they  accumulate  items  from  day  to  day,  they  discover  that 
the  causes  of  these  events  extend  back — back  into  the  past;  new 
characters,  new  scenes,  and  new  combinations  of  circumstances,  are 
constantly  arising.  Leading  them  now  to  their  text-books,  they  are 
ready  to  feed  themselves  —  to  cull  and  glean  with  whetted  appetites. 
The  writer  says  "  I  think  we  spent  more  than  a  week  upon  these  pre- 
liminary topics,  before  we  looked  at  our  text-books."  Then  continued 
the  backward  study,  with  the  contemporaneous  history — the  work,  as 
it  advanced,  being  interspersed  with  essays,  orations,  declamations,  and 
reference  to  poems  bearing  upon  the  subjects  of  their  study.     Thus,  in- 
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cideutally,  was  their  atteutiou  drawn  to  the  literature  and  authors  of  the 
various  periods. 

Now  let  the  thoughtful  teacher  review  all  these  steps,  and  ask  him- 
self What  powers  in  the  pupils  were  called  into  action  hy  even  iha  sim- 
plest minutioi  of  these  requirements? — what  bearing  will  this  activity 
have  upon  their  future  mental  growth  and  consequent  accretions  of 
knowledge? 

It  is  just  such  reality  to  all  the  work  of  the  school-room  —  "•rammar, 
mathematics,  the  languages,  all  —  that  oral  instructiou  is  designed  to 
produce;  if  it  fail,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  instructor,  not  of  the  principles. 

Grammar  can  be  made  interesting  and  a  valuable  means  of  mental 
discipline  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  generally  supposed.  Recogniz- 
ing the  established  principle  that  the  desire  to  know  must  first  be  cre- 
ated, our  first  lessons  are  conversational.  Directing  the  children's  at- 
tention to  the  conversation  —  the  words  used  by  the  various  persons 
whom  they  meet  from  day  to  day,  do  they  notice  any  difference?  Are 
they  not  more  pleased  and  interested  in  some  persons  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  use  words  ?  Thus  will  a  train  of  thought  be  sug- 
gested, which,  followed  along,  will  not  only  call  into  action  the  concept- 
ive  power,  comparison,  reason,  judgment,  taste,  but  the  attention  will 
be  fixed  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  branch  of  study  which  will  teach 
them  how  to  use  words  correctly  ;  this  will  not  only  add  to  their  store  of 
knowledge,  but  will  make  them  more  interesting,  more  polite — child- 
language  foi^cukure.  Now  they  are  eager  to  know  of  it,  to  learn  it. 
Shall  we  give  them  a  dry  bone  in  the  shape  of  a  grammar  in  answer 
to  their  cry  for  meat?  or,  shall  we  throw  to  them  fresh,  tempting  tid- 
bits, and  lure  them  on  and  on,  until,  ere  they  are  conscious  of  the  fact, 
they  have  acquired  the  desire  and  the  power  to  delve  to  the  marrow  of 
the  science?  Here  is  one  of  the  first  morsels — we  will  throw  it  ioobser- 
vatio7i.  Children  desired  to  look  about  the  room,  see  how  many  things 
they  can  discover  in  it.  Instantly  they  see  every  thing,  many  tilings 
which  they  had  never  noticed  before,  and  they  are  eager  to  name 
them  all.  This  done,  we  will  toss  out  another  morsel :  this  time  we  will 
■throw^  it  to  the  power  of  ex])ression,\\\  the  form  of  the  quesUon  "  What 
have  you  been  doing?"  Instantly  we  discover  the  inevitable  '  I-knuw,- 
but-I-ca'-n't-teir  expression,  throughout  the  class.  Skill  and  careful 
engineering  are  needed  to  lead  the  pupils  to  say  even  so  seemingly  sim- 
ple a  thing  as  "We  have  been  telling  the  names  of  the  objects  in  the 
room."  Without  the  utmost  patience  and  caution,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves telling  this  to  the  class  and  then  requiring  them  to   say   it   after 
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us,  and  fondly  flattering  ourselves  that  we  are  cultivating  the  power  of 
expression.  We  have  developed  an  idea,  we  are  ready  for  a  term. 
We  say  to  the  class  that  the  study  which  teaches  us  how  to  use  words 
has  a  particular  name  for  all  such  words  as  are  the  names  of  objects: 
they  are  called  Nouns.  Shall  we  now  pass  on  to  the  next  idea,  one  of 
the  properties  of  nouns?  No,  we  must  first  fasten  this  one  securely  in 
its  place.  The  nails  we  shall  use  are  repeated  lists  of  nouns  or  name- 
words  prepared  by  the  individual  pupils  of  the  class;  the  screws  are 
the  repeated  questions :  What  one  word  is  appjied  to  each  of  these 
Avords?  Why  are  they  called  nouns?  Thus  we  continue  with  the  ob- 
jective system  until  a  power  is  gained  that  can  grapple  with  and  mas- 
ter as  abstract  ideas  and  difficult  constructions  in  language  as  the  sci- 
ence of  grammar  presents. 

One  more  illustration.  We  are  listening  to  a  recitation  in  Geogra- 
phy. The  children  stumble,  hesitate,  repeat,  half-pronounce  the  words 
through  a  paragraph ;  the  teacher  sits  with  eyes  upon  the  page  ready 
to  prompt  in  all  the  weak  jjlaces.  This,  in  a  very  peculiar  sense, 
might  be  called  an  object  lesson.  We  will  not  discuss  its  merits  until 
we  have  compared  it  with  another  style.  Our  next  teacher  evidently 
appreciates  the  value  of  the  habit  of  promptness  and  accuracy,  for  he 
exacts  prompt  and  accurate  recitation.  With  an  intelligent  air,  a  pleas- 
ing tone  of  voice,  and  naturalness  of  expression,  his  pupils  tell  us  that 
"Massachusetts  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bpots  and 
shoes,  and  cotton  and  Avoolen  goods."  "  Chicago  is  the  greatest  grain 
market  in  the  world."  "  St.  Paul  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi  River."  We  have  a  curiosity  to  discover  whether  these 
words  stand  to  them  for  important  fects  arising  from  natural  causes,  or 
are  merely  words;  therefore  we  ask:  What  is  meant  by  manufacture? 
What  idea  have  you  of  what  is  meant  by  'extensively  engaged  in  man- 
ufacture'? Where  is  cotton  obtained  ?  Why  does  it  not  grow  in  Mas- 
sachusetts? Why  is  it  not  manufactured  in  the  localitj^  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated? How  is  Massachusetts  especially  adapted  to  the  manufactur- 
ing business? — and  so  on  similarly  about  the  wool,  and  the  boots  and 
shoes.  What  is  a  grain  market?  Does  Chicago  merely  happen  to  be 
the  greatest'grain  market  in  the  world,  or  are  there  special  reasons  for 
its  having  become  so  ? 

What  is  navigation?  What  is  'the  head  of  navigation'?  How 
does  it  happen  that  navigation  ceases  so  conveniently  just  at  this  city? 
Does  the  cause  exist  in  the  river,  or  the  city?  Was  the  growth  of  the 
city  the  result  of  the  state  of  navigation  beyond  that  point,  or  did 
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navigation  cease  because  tlie  city  was  there?  There  is  no  vacant  stare, 
no  disconcerted  look,  as  we  question;  we  receive  intelligent  answers 
and  discover  a  mental  activity,  a  power  to  reason,  an  ability  to  talk, 
which  prove  to  us  that  they  ai-e  i7i  the  habit  of  pursuing  such  investi- 
gations, and  we  conclude  that  their  instructor  understands  the  princi- 
ples of  object-teaching;  perhaps  several  recitations  of  preparatory,  de- 
veloping work  were  spent  before  the  recitation  of  fjicts  was  called  for. 
One  of  the  greatest  educational  deficiencies  ( xists  in  the  Primary 
Department.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  students,  in  all  the  grades,  hate 
mathematics?  If  we  investigate  closely,  we  shall  find  that  this  dis- 
taste arises  almost  universally  from  the  fact  that  they  have  only  a  me- 
chanical knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles.  The  work  upon  this 
subject  in  the  Primary  is  generally  an  abstract  appeal  to  memory,  with 
perhaps  a  kind  of  miscellaneous  questioning,  which,  although  excel- 
lent in  itself,  is  nevertheless  extemporaneous  and  unsystennitic  —  not 
graded  to  the  infant  powers;  hence  we  get  only  the  mechanical  results 
that  are  sure  to  follow  where  words  are  presented  before  ideas  —  where 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  is  either  lost  sight  of  entirely,  or  is 
placed  secondary  to  the  acquisition  of  facts. 

[Concluded  next  month.] 
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College  catalogues  are  not  often  reviewed ;  it  were  better  if  they 
could  be;  we  might  gain  ideas  of  what  to  do,  and  what  to  avoid,  es- 
pecially in  the  West.  A  college  catalogue  tells  a  story  of  its  own. 
What  college  man  would  not  prize  old  Harvard  or  Yale  documents 
of  the  kind?  how  interesting  they  would  be  historically,  how  proplic'tic 
of  the  future. 

Cornell  is  already  a  noted  and  honored  name;  the  founder  has  sliown 
zeal,  self-devotion,  capacity,  breadth  of  mind;  the  president  of  the  in- 
stitution ably  seconds  him,  gives  his  own  salary  to  poor  students,  and 
his  books  to  the  university;  the  professors  are  learned  and  zealous; 
and  the  institution  itself  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  fir^t  rank. 

What  story  has  this  year's  Register  to  tell? 
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One  can  get  into  Cornell  about  as  readily  as  into  the  Chicago  High 
School;  the  examination-papers  on  both  sides  are  before  me,  and  are 
much  tlie  same.  There  is  much  about  boundaries,  chief  cities,  rivers' 
traveling  by  water;  the  candidate  parses,  analyzes,  correct?  false  Eng- 
lish, writes  out  impossible  numbers,  does  fractions,  and  the  like.  At 
Ithaca  the  examiner  says  "you  must  know  algebra  up  to  quadratics"; 
the  pupil,  fresh  it  may  be  from  the  iirst  grade  of  the  Chicago  grammar 
school,  repairs  to  Ithaca  and  devotes  his  holidays,  under  an  experienced 
*  coach' — for  such,  I  doubt  not,  there  are  in  that  beautiful  city, —  to  get- 
ting up  Loomis  or  Robinson.  He  is  examined  and  enters;  there  is 
abundance  of  room  for  him. 

Can  he  now,  in  four  years,  really  master  all  the  work  before  him? 
For  algebra  {coynpleted')  he  has  a  teim  or  trimester;  for  geomet]y,  two 
terms;  trigonometry  and  surveying,  a  term.  French  he  studies  two 
years,  German  two;  or  either  three,  the  other  one.  Natural  science, 
too,  he  dips  into  in  the  first  two  years,  getting  from  them,  indeed,  a 
pleasant  recreation,  if  the  time  allowed  does  not  permit  him  to  go  very 
deeply.  The  third  year  is  given  to  history,  philosophy,  physics,  Ger- 
man or  other  modern  language;  the  fourth,  to  more  history,  philoso- 
phy, literature,  and  a  science  as  a  specialty. 

I  am  afraid  our  poor  boy  feels  himself  by  this  time  in  pretty  deep 
water,  and  flounders  about  a  good  deal,  wishing  himself  at  home.  He 
can,  it  is  true,  use  his  serviceable  memory  in  getting  up  the  text-books, 
but  must  find  this  but  dull  work;  and  when  he  has  graduated,  if  his 
patience  holds  out,  he  begins  to  study  the  rudiments  which  he  should 
have  learned  at  school,  and  concludes  that  he  had  better  have  made 
haste  a  little  more  slowly. 

Our  young  friend  is  but  one  of  many;  his  comrades  are  of  many 
kinds.  Some  rank  above  him  in  age  and  maturity  of  minfl,  and  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  university  life,  though  occasionally  a  little  wavering  in 
their  course  from  want  of  a  thorough  standard ;  still  others  have  come 
prepared  for  specialties  and  take  them  up  well ;  some,  below  him  in 
acquirements,  are  electives  of  the  western  type,  now  getting  a  little 
rarer  in  good  institutions  —  mere  adventurers,  who  dabble  in  a  little 
here  and  a  little  there;  others,  again,  are  ripe  classical  men,  prepared  at 
good  schools  in  a  thorough  way.  These,  too,  as  they  grow  older  and 
wiser,  look  back  on  their  course  with  regret:  they  feel  that  it  has 
been  too  crowded  with  work  on   the  more  difticult  authors. 

All  the  Cornell  courses  are  too  full  of  matter;  men  can  not  work 
well  when  there  is  too  much  to  "do;  a  little  well  done  is  better  than  a 
great  deal  ill  done.     The  examination-papers  indicate  intensity  of  cram, 
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not  of  study;  exercises  of  memory  rather  thnn  of  understanding; 
knowledge  of  facts  gained  at  second  liand. 

Exaininations  at  Cornell  do  not  call  for  the  writing  of  theses  to 
show  how  much  of  a  man  the  candidate  is,  but  are  necessarily  mere 
pumpings  to  see  what  there  is  in  him  for  the  lime  being.  This  is  not 
without  exception  :  the  professor  of  mechanicj.l  engineering  sets  theses, 
tw^o  most  manful  ones,  for  tAvo  hours'  work  apiece,  and  can  get  them 
solved,  for  the  study  leads  at  once  to  a  livelihood.  But,  as  a  whole, 
Cornell  University  is  yet  chiefly  a  secondaiy  school,  with  some  faults 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  first-class  city  high  school. 

The  theory  of  education  and  its  accompanying  body  of  experiences 
is  a  very  old  science.  Socrates  was  the  first  great  schoolmaster  wliose 
method  we  know;  and  the  method  is  a  good  one  yet.  Quintilian  will 
give  us  useful  hints  in  psedagogy,  and  there  are,  in  vast  quantity,  Ger- 
man books  which  teach  teachers.  These  books  teach  experience,  if 
one  masters  them  side  by  side  with  his  teaching;  and  they  are  as  plain- 
ly applicable  to  the  American  mind  as  the  foreign  text-books  now  used 
at  Cornell  are  to  American  natural  history. 

Some  of  the  theses  of  American  paedagogy  would  be  these :  That 
there  is  a  natural  order  and  connection  of  subjects:  That  any  subject 
must  be  taught  long  enough  and  well  enough  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  : 
That  the  usual  time,  for  most  subjects, is  too  short:  That  true  progress  re- 
quires an  increase  of  time,  a  diminution  of  bulk  of  matter  taught,  a 
concentration  of  subjects  one  upon  the  other:  That,  before  specialties 
can  be  well  handled  by  the  pupil,  a  basis  of  thorough  general  education 
sufliciently  prolonged  must  be  laid  in  his  mind. 

These  laws  are  of  wide  application;  good  teachers  find  thcni  inex- 
orable as  fate,  and  find,  too,  that  the  better  men  are  often  hampered  in 
their  real  grasp  on  higher  branches  by  their  deficiencies  in  lower  ones. 

Cornell  University  ought  to  show  that  the  apparent  violations  of  all 
these  laws  manifest  in  her  course  will  not  produce  their  legitinnite  ef- 
fect in  superficiality  of  scholarship,  or  else  that  the  laws  are  really  not 
violated  at  all;  and  that  as  a  training-school  she  is  better  than  a  good 
high  school  in  a  large  city. 

The  President's  report  (pp.  40-55)  is  most  interesting:  we  see  in  it 
movement,  progress,  life;  may  they  soon  become  manifestations  of  a 
thoroughly  healthy  life. 

Professor  Gilnian's  address  (i)p."50-05)  is  excellent:  all  true  scholars 
can  sympathize  with  its  views. 

There  are  in  the  university  twenty  i-esident  jiiolcssors,  lliiili«.-ii  assist- 
ant-professors,   eight    non-resident    lecturers,    tiiree    inslruelors,    and 
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595  stiuloiits:  two  uf  tliese  are  residuut  gruduutes,  36  are  students  in 
arts,  25  ill  philosopliy,  206  in  science,  185  in  special  courses,  141  elect- 
ive;—  surely  a  goodly  array,  il'  wo  could  only  divest  ourselves  of  the 
impression  that  many  of  the  pupils  are,  after  all,  unripe  school-boys, 
and  that  others  are  painfully  striving  to  atone  for  early  n^'glect  of  thor- 
ough study. 

Noble  aims  and  energy  accomplish  much,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
idea  of  Cornell  University  induces  a  ready  forgetfulness  of  her  faults, 
and  a  disposition  to  hope  that  she  will  happily  pass  through  her  child- 
hood and  youth  and  become  the  Alma  Mater  of  a  great  and  glorious 
progeny. 

The  main  things  to  be  done  there  are  to  inci-ease  the  thoroughness 
of  the  examinations,  by  greatly  diminishing  the  number  of  questions 
and  requiiing  more  independent  thought  in  the  answers,  and  to  insist 
that  the  secondary  or 'general  education  shall  be  completed  before  en- 
trance; or  else  to  direct  the  main  force  of  the  institution  to  secondary 
education  and  do  this  well;  for  with  the  educational  theory  now  pre- 
vailing there,  as  indicated  by  the  Register,  neither  president,  profess- 
ors, nor  pupils,  can  do  themselves  any  thing  like  justice.  The  work 
laid  out  it  is  simply  impossible  to  accomplish  in  the  time ;  six  or  seven 
years  would  be  much  better  than  four. 


THE   GRADED  SYSTEM  — OBJECTIONS  AND  MISMANAGEMENT. 


J.   N.  HOLLOWAY. 


Carlyle  very  correctly  styles  this  an  age  of  machinery.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  of  adapting  means. to  an  end  is  discarded,  and  some  me- 
chanical contrivance  invoked  to  receive  the  force  and  fashion  the  result. 
Our  sole  business  is  to  generate  power,  and  mechanism  does  the  rest. 
Men  are  converting  themselves  into  steam-engines,  and  each  is  puffing 
and  blowing  to  get  up  more  steam,  feeling  that  a  corresponding  result 
will  follow. 

School-teachers  are  human  and  yield  to  the  mania  of  the  age.  They 
are  fast  surrendering  all  consequences  to  machinery,  concerning  them- 
selves only  about  their  force-capacity  and  mechanical  adjustments. 
They  are  running  wild  after  methods  and  systems,  and  discard,  as 
*old  fogy',  the  former  process  of  dealing  directly  and  specifically  with 
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each  pupil.  The  school  is  a  mill,  and  scliolavs  are  crammed  and 
pressed,  drawn  out  and  polished  off  alike, — and  come  forth  machiiiL-R, 
not  men. 

Mechanism  may  be  relied  on  in  many  departments  of  human  effort. 
In  the  useful  arts,  it  carries  out  with  never-failing  fidelity  the  designs 
of  men;  in  politics,  caucuses  nominate  and  elect  to  office;  in  govern- 
ment, red  tape  puts  the  multitudinous  and  complicated  affairs  of  state 
under  the  control  of  one  mind ;  in  religion,  the  institutions  of  the  church 
manufacture  belief  and  bind  it  with  the  force  of  early  impressions.  liut 
in  the  school-room  machinery  is  a  failure.  Each  pupil  and  each  school 
differ  from  all  other  pupils  and  schools,  and  require  a  special  adapta- 
tion of  means.  As  systems  can  not  be  made  self-adapting,  they  will 
not  vary  to  suit  different  cases.  They  are  founded  on  general  jjrinci- 
ples,  and  simply  afford  channels  through  which  living  and  intelligent 
agencies  may  work  out  their  results. 

The  force  of  these  observations  applies  to  the  graded  system.  Its 
imperfections  are  those  which  are  inherent  in  all  systems,  and  its  effi- 
ciency depends  on  its  management.  Objections  to  it  arise  froni  its  be- 
ing worked  mechanically.  A  school  is  organized  and  conducted  on  a 
sterotyped  plan.  Pupils  are  classified  by  it,  advanced  by  it,  promoted 
and  reduced  by  it.  They  are  placed  in  the  mill  and  ground  for  a  year, 
and  then  examined.  Those  who  pass  inspection  are  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed in  course  through  the  mill,  and  those  who  do  not  are  turned  back 
and  worked  over.  ♦ 

Superintendents  are  apt  to  overrate  the  relative  importance  of  a 
system,  not  considering  that  practically  it  has  no  intrinsic  value. 
Rather  than  mar  its  symmetry,  they  sacrifice  the  individual  interests 
of  classes  and  pupils.  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  complaints;  and  yet, 
by  a  little  skillful  management,  all  difficulties  can  be  obviated  and  the 
true  ends  attained.  In  the  lower  grades  especially,  classes  shoul<l  be 
readjusted  every  month;  otherwise,  some  pupils  will  be  held  back  that 
could  go  faster,  and  those  that  ought  to  go  more  slowly  will  be  prc-^stw] 
forward. 

In  most  graded  schools  a  year  is  allowed  for  the  work  of  each  grade. 
Now,  a  good  teacher  with  a  bright  class  can  do  a  great  deal  niore 
work  than  an  indifferent  teacher  with  a  poor  class;  yet,  the  inlle.xible 
system  does  not  provide  for  such  contingencies.  The  good  teacher 
with  her  biiglit  class  must  only  go  so  far,  though  slie  might  go  a  third 
farther.  The  poor  teacher  with  her  dull  pujtils  must  struggle  through 
the  year's  work,  even  at  the  expense  of  thoroughnes.s;  and   then,  be- 
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cause  tlie  2tuj)ils  are  not  thorough,  tliey  are  turned  back  and  compelled 
to  traverse  the  same  grt)und  the  ensuing  year.  In  this  case,  a  close 
adherence  to  a  system  prevents  the  due  advancement  of  the  pupils. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  break  loose  from  the  system  in  sucli  cases, 
and  let  each  class  do  as  much  as  it  can  do  well;  and  at  the  opening  of 
school  again,  begin  where  it  left  oft'? 

Pupils  frequently  enter  our  schools  who  have  made  very  unequal 
attainments  in  their  different  studies, —  having  advanced  farther  in  some 
than  in  others.  But,  according  to  the  graded  system,  a  pupil  must  en- 
ter a  certain  class  and  recite  with  it  in  all  his  studies.  Suppose  a  boy 
is  far  ahead  of  other  boys  of  his  age  in  arithmetic,  but  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  geography  and  grammar:  it  is  evident  that  by  strictly 
following  out  the  graded  system  the  best  thing  can  not  be  done  for 
this  boy.  If  he  is  classified  by  arithmetic,  he  will  be  embarrassed  in 
geography  and  grammar;  if  classifi^ed  by  geography  and  grammar,  he 
will  make  no  progress  in  arithmetic.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  this 
pupil  be  accommodated  by  being  allowed  to  recite  with  several  classes 
than  that  his  progress  should  be  impeded  for  the  sake  of  an  indiscrim- 
inate system?  Pupils  of  this  description  are  usually  transient.  They 
either  belong  to  the  floating  population  of  our  country,  or  to  that  class  of 
town  children  that  spend  only  a  short  time  each  year  in  school.  For 
this  reason,  every  advantage  should  be  aftorded  them  while  at  school, 
and  their  temporary  accommodation  will  not  permanently  affect  the 
school  organization.  ♦ 

Instances  in  which  a  cast-iron  system  interferes  with  the  due  prog- 
ress of  pupils  and  classes  could  easily  be  multipled;  but,  from  those 
which  have  been  given,  it  is  apparent  that  a  school  organized  and  con- 
ducted strictly  on  the  graded  plan  —  a  school  in  which  '  every  thing 
moves  like  clock-work',  in  which  every  thing  is  r^haped  by  a  system  — 
is  an  educational  humbug.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  graded  sys- 
tem used  in  this  way  does  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  cleai-ly 
the  duty  of  the  principal  to  employ  it  only  as  a  means  to  an  end;  to 
crook  and  break  it,  to  fashion  and-  apply  it  as  circumstances  demand, 
and  ever  hold  it  subordinate  to  results.  The  system  should  be  fitted 
to  the  school,  and  not  the  school  to  the  system. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction.) 
Sprinafield,  III..  June,  187t.     \ 

COMPENSATION   OF  COUNTY   SUPERINTKN DENTS. 

Section  71  of  the 'Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  iVee 
schools',  approved  April  1,  1872,  provides  that  "county  superintendents 
of  schools  shall  hereafter  receive,  in  full  for  all  services  perfoi-ined  hy 
them,  such  compensation  as  is  or  may  be  fixed  by  law." 

Section  13  of  the  general  fees-and-salaries  act,  approved  March  29, 
1872,  provides  "that  for  the  purpose  q|' fixing  the  fees  and  compensa- 
tion of  county  and  township  officers  in  this  state,  the  several  counties 
therein  are  hereby  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  population  as 
ascertained  by  the  federal  census  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  which  classes  shall  be  known  as  the  first,  second,  and  third." 
The  counties  belonging  to  each  class  are  enumerated  in  the  same  sec- 
tion of  said  act;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry 
to  state  that  all  the  counties  in  the  state  but  one  (Cook)  are  included 
in  the^r*'^  and  second  classes. 

Section  27  of  the  same  act  (in  regard  to  fees   and   salaries)  provides 

that 

"The  fees  of  county  .supei'intendi;nt.s  of  scli(X)ls  slmll  be  as  folknvs:  Tlircc  per 
cent,  commission  upon  the  amount  of  sales  of  school  hmdt-,  or  of  sales  of  land  upon 
mortgage,  or  sales  of  real  estate  taken  for  debt,  including  all  services  couiu-clod 
therewith;  two  per  cent,  commission  upon  all  sums  distributed,  paid  or  loaned  out 
by  them  for  the  suppcnt  of  schools.  For  all  other  duties  required  by  law  fo  be 
performed  by  them,  for  such  number  of  days  as  may  be  desigiiaied  by  the  county 
hoard,  in  ccmnties  ctf  Ww  first  and  second  classes,  the  sum  of  four  dolhirs  per  day  ;  in 
counties  of  the  third  class  (Cook),  the  county  sup<'rintendent  of  schools  shall  be 
paid  eight  dollars  per  day :  Provided,  that  tin;  entire  compeiisatif)n  reeeivitl  by 
hira  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum. " 

The  question  arises,  Do  these  new  provisions  in  regard  to  the  eoni- 
pensation  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  take  effect  July  1, 
1872,  and  apply  to  the  present  incumbents,  diu-ing  their  present  term 
of  office  ? 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  state  has  answered  this  <|Uestion  in  the 
negative.  He  holds  that  these  provisions,  which  materially  reduei-  the 
pay  of  county  superintendents  of  schools,  can  not  be  construed  as  ap- 
plying to  those  who  were  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  twenty-seventh  general  assembly,  but  that  said  provisions  will  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  next  regular  election  of  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  which  occurs  in  November,  ls7:i,  ami  that 
the  present  incumbents  will  continue  to  perform  the  duties  and  receive 
VOL.  xvm. — 27. 
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therefor  the  compensation  now  allowed  by  general  law,  during  their 
present  term  of  office. 

The  official  relations  of  the  Attorney-General  to  the  state  officers,  in 
questions  of  law,  would  justify  the  promulgation  of  the  foregoing  opin- 
ion for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned,  without  note  or 
comment.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  two  or  three  confirm- 
atory points.  The  ruling  of  the  Attorney-General  is  clearly  sustained 
by  the  following  considerations,  among  others : 

1.  The  state  constitution.  Art.  10,  Sec.  11,  provides  that  "the  com- 
pensation herein  provided  for  shall  apply  only  to  officers  hereafter 
elected;  but  all  fees  established  by  special  laws  shall  cease  at  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constitution,  and  such  officers  shall  receive  only  such  fees 
as  are  provided  by  general  law." 

The  only  general  laws  ^xing  the  compensation  of  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  in  iui'ce  at  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution, 
were  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of 
free  schools',  approved  February  16,1865;  and  the  act  amendatory 
thereof,  approved  February  28,  1867.  The  71st  section  of  the  former 
act,  as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  the  latter,  fixes  the  compensa- 
tion of  county  superintendents  at  five  dollars  per  day,  for  services  actu- 
ally rendered ;  in  addition  to  the  commissions  of  three  per  cent,  on 
land  sales,  and  two  per  cent,  on  all  sums  distributed,  paid  or  loaned 
out  by  them  for  the  support  of  schools.  County  superintendents  of 
schools  may,  therefore,  continue  to  work  and  receive  pay  under  this 
general  laAV,  and  no  other,  until  the  expiration  of  their  present  term  of 
service. 

2.  The  state  constitution  also  provides,  in  Art.  10,  Sec.  12,  that  "all 
laws  fixing  the  fees  of  state,  county  and  township  officers  shall  termin- 
ate with  the  terms,  respe(itively,  of  those  who  may  be  in  office  at  the 
meeting  of  the  first  general  assembly  after  the  adojMon  of  this  constitu- 
tion.'''' 

The  county  superintendents  of  schools  now  in  office  were  elected  in 
November,  1869,  to  serve  four  years,  and  were  of  course  in  office  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  general  assembly  after  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  January,  1871.  The  term  of  the  superintendents 
elected  November,  1869,  will  terminate  November,  1873,  and  till  then, 
by  the  express  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  provisions  of  existing 
c^eneral  laws  (already  referred  to)  fixing  their  compensation  will  remain 
in  force;  at  which  time  said  provisions  of  said  laws  will  terminate  and 
cease,  and  not  before. 
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3.  To  the  same  effect  are  the  provisions  of  the  first  and  sixth  sections 
of  the  schedule  of  the  constitution. 

4.  Again :  By  the  20th  section  of  the  new  school-law,  county  super- 
intendents are  to  visit  schools 'if  so  directed  by  the  county  hoard' \ 
and  by  the  27th  section  of  the  fees-and-salaries  law,  'the  county  hoard'' 
is  to  designate  the  number  of  days'  service  for  which  superintendents 
shall  receive  the  sura  of  four  dollars  per  day.  But  by  the  sixth  sectimi 
of  the  10th  article  of  the  constitution,  there  will  he  no  'county  br^ard', 
in  counties  not  under  township  organization,  until  'the  first  election  of 
county  judges  under  this  constitution'.  The  first  election  of  county 
judges  under  the  new  constitution  will  not  take  place  until  November, 
1873,  when  the  first  'county  boards'  will  be  elected.  Hence,  in  more 
than  one-third  of  the  counties  of  the  state  those  provisions  of  the  new 
school-law,  and  of  the  fees-and-salaries  law,  can  not  be  carried  out  till 
November,  1873,  for  the  reason  that  till  then  the  designated  ofticers 
will  not  be  in  existence.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  between  July  1, 
1872,  and  November,  1873,  a  period  of  sixteen  months,  some  of  the 
county  superintendents  of  schools  are  to  be  paid  under  the  new  law, 
while  others  are  paid  under  the  old? 

5.  Further:  The  principle  of  the  constitution  that  its  provisions  in 
respect  to  compensation  of  ofticers  are  not  to  apply  to  those  in  office  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption  is  repeatedly  recognized  in  the  acts  of  the  re- 
cent legislature.  That  principle  is  expressly  applied  to  the  present 
auditor  and  secretary  of  state,  in  the  second  section  of  the  fees-and-sal- 
aries act,  while  the  last  section  of  said  act  declares  that  its  ])rovisions 
"shall  not  apply  to  county  oflScers  in  ofiice  at  the  time  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  twenty-seventh  general  assembly." 

6.  I  will  only  add  that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation, Hon.  J.  R.  Miller,  informs  me  that  it  was  distinctly  understood 
by  the  committee,  in  all  their  deliberations  respecting  the  county  super- 
intendency,  that  the  present  incumbents  would  continue  to  work  and 
receive  the  compensation  now  allowed  by  law,  during  their  i)reseut 
term  of  office;  that  he  had  so  replied  to  all  incjuiries  on  the  subject, 
during  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the  Committee  and  tlio  House; 
that  it  was  freely  conceded  that  good  faith  toward  those  who  were  elected 
in  1869,  expecting  to  receive  the  compensation  then  allowed  by  law, 
required  that  the  new  provisions  in  relation  thereto  should  not  take  ef- 
fect till  the  election  of  their  successors  in  ofiice,  in  1873,  and  that  no 
other  construction  should  be  put  upon  the  act. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  ofticial  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  on  the  case,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  the  obvious  meaning  and 
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purpose  of  the  constitution,  by  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  fees-and- 
salaries  act,  and  by  the  known  intention  of  the  legishxture,  county  sup- 
erintendents elected  in  1869  and  now  in  office  will  continue  to  perform 
the  services  and  receive  the  compensation  prescribed  and  allowed  by 
the  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  said  election,  until  the  expiration 
of  their  present  term  of  office. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Principals'  Meeting. — The  Illinois  School-Principals'  Societj'-  will  hold 
its  fourth  annual  meeting  at  Princeton,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
the  second  week  in  July.  We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  programme 
for  the  meeting,  which  will  be  found  in  another  place.  The  society  is  still  young 
— this  being  only  its  fourth  year, — and  j^et,  the  work  already  done  by  it  has  fully 
established  its  right  to  exist.  The  meeting  at  Rockford  last  summer  was  conceded 
by  all  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  educational  gatherings  held  in  the  state  for 
a  long  time,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  Princeton  meeting  should  not  be  equally 
successful.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  eminently  practical,  and  of  vital  in- 
terest to  all  friends  of  education.  It  has  usually  been  the  aim  to  confine  the  atten- 
tion to  a  few  subjects,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  to  do  a  few  things  well  than 
to  do  a  great  manj^  things  superficially.  Numbers  have  heretofore  had  little  to  do 
with  the  success  of  these  meetings.  The  attendance  has  not  usually  been  large ; 
and  we  presume  it  is  of  less  importance  that  the  meeting  at  Princeton  be  full  than 
that  it  be  composed  of  those  who  are  earnest  and  active. 

The  Public-Land  Surveys. — "We  have  received  inquiries  from  several  teach- 
ers concerning  the  system  adopted  by  the  government  in  its  surveys  of  the  public 
domain,  and  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  deeds  to  describe  land  to 
be  conveyed.  The  following  account,  drawn  in  part  from  the  reports  of  our  gen- 
eral land-oflice,  is  given  as  an  answer  to  these  inquiries. 

The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  surveyed  upon  what  is  known  as  the 
rectangular  surveying  system.  This  system  was  adopted  May  20,  171^,  but  it  has 
been  modified  and  made  more  complete  by  several  subsequent  laws.  The  lands  to 
be  surveyed  are  first  divided  into  rectangular  tracts,  and  these  again  into  town- 
ships, sections,  and  smaller  subdivisions.  In  laying  out  these  rectangular  tracts,  a 
base  line  is  first  established  corresponding  with  latitude.  Then,  from  a  point  se- 
lected upon  this  principal  base,  a  principal  meridian  coincident  with  longitude  is 
surveyed  north  and  south.  Standard  parallels,  or  correction-lines,  are  run  east 
and  west  from  the  principal  meridian  at  the  distance  of  every  four  townships  (or 
24  miles)  north,  and  of  every  five  townships  (or  30  miles)  south  of  the  principal 
base  line ;  and  guide  meridians  are  run  north  and  south  at  the  distance  of  every 
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eight  ranges  of  townships,  or  48  miles,  east  and  west  of  the  principal  meridian  ;ind 
parallel  to  it.  These  lines,  as  will  be  seen,  divide  the  sphere  of  field  operations 
into  parallelograms  of  48  by  34  uules  north  of  the  base,  and  48  bj'  30  miles  soulli 
of  the  base. 

These  parallelograms,  formed  by  meridians  and  parallels,  are  in  turn  subdivided 
into  townships  of  .six  miles  square,  and  these  townships  into  sections  of  one  mile 
square,  there  being  36  of  these  sections  in  each  township.  The  sections  of  one 
mile  square  are  the  smallest  tracts  the  outboundaries  of  w^hich  the  law  requires  to 
be  actually  surveyed.  The  minor  subdivisions  into  half-sections,  quarter-sections, 
half-quarters,  and  quarter-quarters,  are  detiued  by  law,  and  are  represented  by 
imaginary  lines  by  the  surveyors-general,  in  protracting  township  plats  from 
field-notes.  Each  section  of  640  acres,  subdivided  into  legal  subdivisions,  aflbrds 
40  different  descriptions,  varying  from  640  to  40  acres,  susceptible  of  being  dis- 
posed of  to  purchasers.  The  sections  arc  numbered  by  beginning  at  the  north- 
east corner  and  running  across  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  alternately. 
Any  series  of  contiguous  townships  north  or  south  one  of  another  constitutes  a 
range;  the  townships  counting  from  the  base  line,  either  north  or  iJouth,  and  tiie 
ranges  from  the  principal  meridian,  either  east  or  west. 

To  illustrate  the  facility  of  description  afforded  by  this  system  of 
surveys,  let  the  accompanying  diagram  represent  th(!  twentieth  sec- 
tion in  a  township  numbering  six  north  of  the  base  line,  and  in  a 
range  numbering  eight  east  of  the  third  principal  meridian.  The 
tract  indicated  by  the  letter  A  would  then  nprcsent  a  quarter  of  a 
-quarter-section,  and  would  contain  40  acri  s.  It  would  be  thus  de- 
scribed: The  northwest  quart(;r  of  the  soutliea.st  quarter  of  section  00,  in  township 
six  north  of  the  base  line,  range  eight  east  of  the  third  principal  meridian. 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  system,  there  had  been  established,  up  to  1868,  twent)- 
principal  bases  and  twenty-three  principal  meridians,  controlling  the  survey  of  the 
public  land  in  all  the  states  and  territories  with  the  exception  of  Alaska,  Wyo- 
ming, and  the  Indian  couutr3\  The  first  principal  meridian  divides  the  states  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana;  the  second  passes  through  Indiana  a  Utile  to  the  west  of  Logansport, 
and  is  the  controlling  line  in  the  surveys  of  Indiana,  and  of  the  southern  part  of 
that  portion  of  Illinois  lying  east  of  the  meridian  running  through  the  mouth  r)f 
the  Wabash  river.  The  third  principal  meridian  passes  through  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  travfrscs  the  State  of  Illinois  to  its  northern  limit.  The  base  lino 
for  this  meridian  is  a  continuation  of  the  base  line  for  the  second  principal  mi-rid- 
ian,  and  runs  through  the  state  just  .south  of  Belleville.  This  meridian  control.* 
in  the  surve}'^  of  all  of  Illinois  east  and  south  of  the  Illinois  river,  except  that  i)()r- 
tion  controlled  by  the  second  meridian,  and  it  also  controls  all  north  of  the  Illinois 
river  and  ca.st  of  this  meridian.  The  fourth  principal  meridian  coinrides  with  the 
meridian  of  longitude  which  passes  through  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  and 
it  extends  through  Wisconsin  and  ^Minnesota  to  the  northern  l)onndary  of  the 
United  States.  This  controls  tlie  .survey  of  that  jiortion  of  Illinoi.^  not  already 
mentioned,  all  of  Wisconsin,  and  part  of  Minnesota.  The  fifth  principal  niiridian 
governs  the  surveys  of  Arkansa.s,  Missouri,  Iowa,  a  part  of  ,Minnc.M)ta,  and  Ihul 
part  of  Dakota  east  of  the  Jlissouri  river.  The  surveys  in  Kansas,  Nel)raska.  Col 
orado,  and  that  part  of  Dakota  west  of  the  Mis.souri,  depend  upon  the  si.xth  prin 
cipal  meridian.    These  six  principal  meridians  are  the  cmly  ones  known  by  nuui- 
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ber.     The  others  are  designatt-d  by  names  indicating  their  location :  as,  the  Mich- 
igan meridian,  the  Louisiana  meridian,  etc. 

One  of  the  important  modifications  which  the  system  has  undergone  since  its 
first  inauguration  consists  in  the  establislmient  and  use  of  guide  meridians  and 
correction  parallels,  which  were  not  employed  in  the  earlier  surveys  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  later  ones.  The  system  commends  itself  for  the  simplicity  in  the 
process  of  transfer,  for  the  brevity  and  clearness  of  description  in  deeding  land, 
and  for  the  convenience  with  which  minute  subdivisions  may  be  identified  from 
the  description  by  reference  to  the  base  line  and  meridian,  the  range,  the  town- 
ship, and  the  section. 

Inverting  the  Divisor. —  We  print,  in  connection  with  the  following  note  of 
inquiry.  Professor  Metcalf's  statement  of  the  reason  for  'inverting  the  divisor'. 
Editor  Illinois  Teacher.  ^^«y  i^iJ'-  1S7S. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  reading  in  the  May  number  of  the  Teacher  about  the  'How 
and  Why ',  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  reason  for  inverting  the  divisor  in  divis- 
ion of  fractions.     Please  give  a  reason,  and  inform  A  Subscriber. 

Any  1  of  the  equal  parts  whose  sum  composes  a  thing  (or  number)  is  a  fractional 
unit.    This  premised,  we  have  three  steps : 

1.  Since  the  denominator  of  any  fractional  unit  shows  how  many  such  units 
form  the  thing  (or  unit  of  the  fraction),  this  denominator  expresses  the  quotient 
arising  from  dividing  1  by  that  fractional  unit.     Thus  l^|-=7. 

2.  If  the  divisor,  in  stead  of  being  one  seventh,  were  five  sevenths,  the  quotient 
arising  would  be  only  ^  of  the  former;  that  is,  i  of  7,  which  is  expressed  thus,  +. 
Observe  that  the  quotient  just  found  on  dividing  1  by  f  is  | — a  fraction  whose 
terms  are  the  inverted  (exchanged)  terms  of  the  divisor.  ['A  Subscriber'  must 
not  read  the  next  paragraph  until  he  sees  clearly  why  the  numerator  (5)  of  the  di- 
visor (f)  has  become  a  denominator  in  expressing  the  quotient  (f).  Let  him  take 
steps  (1)  and  (2)  with  each  of  the  following  problems:     1-h-|-=     ?    l-^f=     ?     1 

■  11 —      -J 

3.  We  have  seen  that  with  1  as  a  dividend  the  divisor  f  gives  |  as  a  quotient- 
If,  now,  the  dividend,  in  stead  of  being  1,  were  f  of  1,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  quo- 
tient would  be  only  f  of  |,  or  if  ?  And,  thus,  to  divide  f  by  f ,  we  have  multiplied 
'  the  inverted  divisor '  by  the  dividend. 

So  far,  the  explanation.     A  few  words,  now,  of  criticism  and  suggestion. 

1.  Webster  defines  inverted  thus, — "  changed  in  order."  It  is  the  terms,  then, 
that  are  inverted  —  not  the  divisor  itself 

2.  Since  the  reciprocal  of  a  number  (or  fraction)  is  the  quotient  arising  from  di- 
viding unity  by  that  number,  why  not  adopt  this  word  '  reciprocal '  in  place  of  the 
lax  expression 'inverted  divisor'?  Then  the  direction  for  dividing  any  number 
by  a  fraction  would  be  given  thus :  Multiply  the  reciprocal  of  the  divisor  by  the 
dividend. 

3.  It  is  well,  with  young  pupils,  to  defer  the  very  act  of  dividing  by  the  fraction 
until  dividend  and  divisor  have  been  expressed  in  equivalent  fractions  having  a 
common  denominator.    |-T-f=|f-e-^f =14-^15=}|. 

The  American  System  op  Education. —  The  following  statement  of  the  sys- 
tem of  education  prevalent  in  this  country  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mori,  Japanese  Mini-ster  at  Washington.    It  is  to  be  translated  into  the  Japanese 
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language  for  the  use  of  the  Japanese  government.  It  is  probably  the  most  author- 
itative statement  of  our  educational  system  that  has  ever  been  put  forth.  Tlie 
original  draft  was  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  a  large  number  of  the 
leading  educational  men  of  the  country,  and  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears  is 
the  result  of  their  suggestions  and  comments.  It  has  received  tlie  approval  and 
signatures  of  more  than  twenty  prcf^idrnts  and  ex-presidents  of  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country,  and  of  twenty-three  state  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  besides  a  large  number  of  prominent  public  men  interested  in  edu- 
cation.   The  following  is  the  statement : 

I.  Education  Universal. — Tiie  American  people  maintain  in  every  state  a  system 
of  education  which  begins  with  the  infant  or  primary  school  and  goes  on  to  tlie 
grammar  and  high  schools.  These  are  called  'public  schools',  and  are  supported 
chiefly  by  voluntarj'  taxation,  and  partly  by  the  income  of  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  government  lands,  or  from  the  gifts  of  individuals. 

II.  Public  Scliooh  Juice  been  tried  for  250  years. —  Their  estimate  of  the  value  of 
education  is  based  upcm  an  experience  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  from  the 
earliest  settlement  of  New  England,  when  public  schools,  liigh  schools  and  colleges 
were  established  in  a  region  which  was  then  almost  a  wilderness.  The  general 
principles  then  recognized  are  still  approved  in  the  older  portions  of  the  country, 
and  are  adopted  in  every  new  state  and  territory  which  enters  the  Union. 

III.  The  icell- known  Ad'caatages  of  Education. — It  is  universally  conceded  that 
a  good  system  of  education  ff)sters  virtue,  truth,  submission  to  authority,  enter- 
terprise,  and  thrift,  and  thereby  promotes  national  prosperity  and  power;  on  the 
other  hand,  that  ignorance  tends  to  laziness,  poverty,  vice,  crime,  riot,  and  conse- 
quently to  national  weakness. 

IV.  State  Action  Indispenscdile. —  Universal  education  can  not  be  secured  without 
aid  from  the  public  authorities;  or,  in  other  words,  the  state, for  its  own  protection 
and  progress,  should  see  that  public  schools  are  established  in  which  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  an  education  may  be  acquired  by  every  boy  and  girl. 

V.  The  Schools  are  Free,  are  open  to  all,  and  (jive  Moral,  not  Sectarian  lessons. — 
The  schools  thus  carried  on  by  the  public,  for  the  public,  are  (a)  free  from  charges 
for  tuition;  {b)  they  are  open  to  children  from  all  classes  in  society;  and  (c)  no  at- 
tempt is  authorized  to  teach  m  tiiem  tlie  peculiar  doctrines  of  any  religious  body, 
though  the  Bible  is  generally  read  in  the  scliools  as  the  basis  of  morality;  and  (d) 
the  universal  virtues  —  truth,  obedience,  industry,  reverence,  patriotism,  and  un- 
selfishness— are  constantly  inculcated. 

VI.  Private  Schools  allowed  and  protected  by  Zrac— "While  public  .schools  are  estab- 
lished every  where,  the  government  allows  the  largest  liberty  to  private  schools. 
Individuals,  societies,  and  cliurclies,  are  free  to  open  schools  and  receive  freely 
any  who  will  come  to  them,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  they  are  assured  of 
the  most  sacred  protection  of  the  laws. 

VII.  Special  Schools  for  Special  Cases.—  Sj^ecial  schools  for  special  cases  are  often 
provided,  particularly  in  the  large  towns;  for  example,  evening  schools  for  those 
who  are  at  work  by  day;  truant  schools  for  unruly  and  irregular  diildren  ;  normal 
schools  for  training  the  local  teachers;  high  schools  for  advanced  instructions; 
drawing  schools  for  mechanics ;  and  industrial  schools  for  teaching  the  elements 
of  useful  trades. 

VIII.  Local  Responsibility  under  state  supervision.— In  school  matters,  as  in  other 
public  business,  the  responsibilities  are  distributed,  and  are  brought  as  mueli  a8 
possible  to  the  people.  The  federal  government,  being  a  union  of  many  .states, 
leaves  to  the  several  states  the  control  of  public  instruction.  The  slates  mark  out, 
each  for  itself,  the  general  principles  to  be  followed,  and  exerci.se  a  general  ,sup.-rvi.s- 
ion  over  the  workings  of  the  system;  subordinate  districts  or  towns  determine  and 
carry  out  the  details  of  the  system. 
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IX.  Universities  and  Colleges  essential. — Institutions  of  the  highest  class — such  as 
universities,  colleges,  schools  of  science,  etc. — are  in  a  few  of  the  states  maintained 
at  the  public  expense ;  in  most  they  are  supported  by  endowments  under  the  di- 
rection of  private  corporations  which  are  exempted  from  taxation.  Consequently, 
where  tuition  is  cliarsed,  the  rate  is  always  low.  Tliey  are  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  land,  and  are  every  where  protected  and  encouraged  bj'  fa- 
vorable laws  and  charters. 

Representative  Apportionment.— We  have  received  inquiries  concerning 
the  congressional  apportionment  of  representatives  to  the  several  states,  and  henee 
we  give  the  following  as  showing  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  each 
state  will  be  entitled  under  the  new  law. 
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CiRCtTi.AR  OF  lNFOR>rATioN. — We  have  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Education 
the  circular  of  information  for  February,  1873.  It  contains  reports  on  the  sys- 
tems of  public  instruction  in  Greece,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chili,  and, Ecuador, 
with  statistics  of  Portugal,  and  an  officiai  report  on  technical  education  iu  Italy. 
It  is  a  pamphlet  of  about  eightv  pages,  and  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  some  ab- 
stract of  which  we  may  lay  before  our  readers  in  a  future  number. 

Monthly  Reports  for  Aprii..— 
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\\.  T.  Harris . 
J.  E.  Dow. 
W  B.  Powell. 
(Jas.  n.  Blodgett. 
'^*'|  }0.¥.  Barbour. 
277  .1.  G.  Shodd. 
357  ?<I.  Andrews. 
304  <-'  P.  Snow. 
145|.Ieijhtliah  Flobbs. 
185  Alfred  (lark. 
1051.1.  H.  Thompson. 
1.30  J.  K.  McGreggor. 
126,  H.J.  Sherrifi. 
50|EttaS.  Dunbar. 
571  A.  C.  Bloomer. 
53iE.  Philbrook. 
61  P.  R.  Walker. 
120|E.  C.  Smith. 
. ...  O.  M.  Crary 
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PERSONAL    AND    GENERAL    ITEMS. 

Professor  Boise  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  visit  to  England  and  Scotland, 
last  year,  that  he  proposes,  the  coming  summer,  to  take  a  trip  to  the  continent,  in 
company  with  twenty  or  thirty  others.  The  readers  of  the  Teacher  may  expect 
to  hear  from  him,  during  his  absence. 

The  Law  and  Medical  departments  of  Michigan  University  held  their  gradua- 
tion exercises  March  27lh.  The  Law  Department  graduated  8*2,  including  6 
women ;  the  Medical  Department,  162. 

We  learn  from  the  College  Courant  that  the  average  expense  per  year  of  the 
class  of  1871  at  Yale  was  §1,003.  The  extremes  in  yearly  expenses  were  §250  and 
$2500. 

The  Legislature  of  Iowa,  at  .its  recent  session,  passed  a  law  prohibiting  a  change 
of  school-books  in  any  district  oftener  than  once  in  three  years,  except  by  a  vote 
of  the  people. 

Russia  is  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  public  education.  Thirteen  thousand 
public  schools  have  recently  been  organized  there. 

The  first  normal  school,  proper,  in  France,  was  established  in  1808,  and  now 
she  has  141. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has  decided  that  the  organization  of  separate 
schools  for  colored  children  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  offers  to  every  school-district  which  shall  raise  a  like 
amount,  ten  dollars  the  first  ja^ar  and  five  dollars  each  succeeding  year  for  the  pur- 
chase of  apparatus,  reference-books,  and  approved  library-books. 

The  school-committee  of  a  New -Hampshire  town  announce  that  one  of  their 
school-houses  is  so  unwholesome  as  to  narrow  the  question  down  to  this :  a  new 
school-house,  or  a  new  grave-yard. 

A  superintekdekt  of  public  instruction  in  one  of  the  southern  states,  not  long 
ago,  asked  the  legislature  to  grant  him  leave  of  absence  from  the  state  for  sixty 
days;  whereupon,  an  unfriendly  member  moved  to  strike  out  'days'  and  substitute 
'years'. 

We  see  it  stated  that  Galesburg  is  agitating  the  question  of  a  free  public  library, 
to  be  organized  under  the  Peoria  law  passed  by  our  legislature  at  its  last  session, — 
the  same  law  of  which  Chicago  has  availed  herself. 

Tanaka,  the  Japanese  minister  of  education,  has  been  visiting  New  Haven, 
Amherst,  and  South-Hadley,  for  tlie  purpose  of  studying  the  eduaitional  institu- 
tions at  those  places. 

Mr.  S.  a.  Hitchcock  has  recently  given  Amherest  College  ^100,000,  and  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  $50,000.  He  had  previously  given  $75,000  to  Amherst 
and  a  like  sum  to  Andover. 

Professor  Geo.  L  Chack,  who  has  for  many  years  been  connected  with  Brown 
University,  has  sent  in  his  resignation. 

The  Yates-City  high  school  held  its  graduation  exercises  Friday,  May  10th. 
VOL.  xvni. — 28. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ANNIVERSARIES. 

NORMAL  COMMEyCEMENT. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  State  Normal  University  will  be  held 
Thursday,  June  27th.  The  graduating  class  numbers  thirty-seven,  being  the 
largest  class  that  has  ever  been  graduated  from  the  institution.  In  order  to  con- 
fine the  exergscs  within  a  reasonable  limit,  a  plan  has  been  adopted  by  which 
only  a  portion  of  the  class  will  have  parts  assigned  them  for  that  day.  The  num- 
ber selected  for  this  purpose  is  fourteen.  This  being  the  tenth  year  that  President 
Edwards  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  university,  a  decennial  address  will  be  de- 
livered by  him  on  the  approaching  commencement-day. 

The  Alumni  Association  will  hold  its  twelfth  annual  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
June  26th.  An  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  President,  Mr.  Ben.  C.  Aliens- 
worth,  of  the  class  of  '69 ;  the  oi"ator  of  the  day  is  'Joseph  Hunter,  of  the  class  of 
'66 ;  and  the  essayist.  Miss  Marion  Weed,  of  the  class  of  '70. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

A  LAW  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  which  takes  ef- 
fect Julj'^  1,  1872,  requires  that,  thereafter,  "teachers  shall  be  examined  in  the  ele- 
ments of  Natural  Science,  Physiology,  and  the  Laws  of  Health,  in  addition  to  the 
branches  heretofore  required  by  law."  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  prompted  to  such 
action  by  Superintendent  Bateman,  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  University,  late  in 
April,  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Superintendent  Bateman,  we  will 
make  arrangements  to  hold  a  session  of  three  weeks  in  the  mouth  of  August,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  subjects  of  Natural  Science,  to  fit  school-teachers  and  of- 
ficers to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  school-law;  a  fee  of  three  dollars  shall  be  charged,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  same. 

''Resolved,  That  we  invite  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  to 
unite,  in  a  aommon  programme,  the  work  of  the  Institute  with  the  work  we  now  propose." 

Every  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  having  approved  the  proposed 
union,  the  Institute  will  meet,  as  before  announced,  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  13th, —  the 
session  to  continue,  however,  three  weeks  in  stead  of  two.  The  special  work  in 
Natural  Science  and  Physiology  will  be  added  to  such  work  as  is  usually  done  at 
our  institutes.  Mental  Philosophy  and  Penmanship  will  also  receive  attention, 
and  illustrations  will  be  given  in  methods  of  teaching  the  Classics. 

The  blending  of  the  two  projects  has  made  it  impossible  to  publish  a  programme 
in  this  number  of  the  Teacher.    A  full  programme  will  appear  next  month. 

THOMAS  METCALF,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 


ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS'  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  School  Principals'  Society  willybe 
held  in  High-School  Hall,  Princeton,  July  9th,  10th  and  11th,  1872.  The  follow- 
ing is  the 

PROGRAMME   OF   EXERCISES. 

Tuesday,  July  9th — 2  p.m.,  Opening  Exercises.  Business.  Address:  E.  C. 
Smith,  President  of  Society.  Paper — The  Recitation — its  Objects  and  Methods: 
Richard  Edwards.    Discussion :  M.  Andrews,  A.  Gove,  and  others. 

8  P.M.,  Report  of  Committee  on  High  Schools  and  Colleges.    Lecture. 
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Wrdnerday,  July  IOth— 9  a.m.,  Opening  E.xercise.s.  Vapor— The  Demands 
of  Morality  upon  our  Public  Schools:  A.  J.  Blanciiard.  Discu.ssion :  J.  H.  Fkek- 
MAN,  T.  C.  SwAFPORD,  and  others.  Ft\\w,r  —E.C(jiminntionn  and  Promotions;  I. 
Wilkinson.    Discussion:  J.  E.  Dow,  J.  PI.  Blodgktt,  and  others. 

2  p.m.,  Paper — Evening  Schools :  B.  R.  Cutter.  Discussion:  J.  W.  Cook,  and 
others.  Paper — Teachers — their  Qaalifications  and  Employment :  W.  B.  Powkll. 
Discussion :  E.  A.  Gastman,  J.  V.  N.  Istandisu. 

Thursday,  July  llTii  —  !)  A.M.,  Opening  E.vercises.  Vnx^cr— Public  Libraries, 
and  their  Relation  to  Education:  E.  W.  Coy.  Discussion:  S.  M.  Etter,  and  oth- 
ers. Reading-Class  in  Tennyson's  Poems :  H.  L.  Boltwood.  Election  of  Officers. 
Business. 

12  M.,  Adjournment. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Hotels  will  charge  $1.50  per  day.  Railroads  make  no  reduction  from  regular 
fixres.  Those  wishing  to  secure  good  rooms  at  the  hotels  or  board  in  private;  faui- 
ilies  should  make  early  application  to  A.  Etiiridok,  C.  P.  Hall,  or  C.  P.  Snow, 
the  local  committee. 

J.  B.  ROBERT.S.) 

E.  L.  WELLS.      >  Ex.  torn. 

B.  P.  MARSH,      ) 


XA  TIOXA  L  ED  TJCA  TIONA  L   A  SSOCIA  TIOX. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  A«iociation  will  be  held 
in  the  City  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  Glh,  7th  and  8th  days  of  August,  1S72.  Tiie 
forenoon  and  evening  of  each  day  will  be  occupied  by  the  General  Association, 
and  tlie  afternoon  of  each  day  by  the  four  departments.  The  exercises  will  be 
held  in  the  Lowell-Institute  Hall  and  the  Hall  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

general  association. 

1.  Methods  of  Moral  Instruction  in  Public  Schools,  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Cincin- 
nati, O.  2.  The  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes  i7i  HigJicr  Institutions.  [President  AViiite, 
of  Cornell  University,  will  present  this  topic,  if  other  duties  permit  him  to  attend 
the  meeting.]  3.  Co7npulso7y  School  Attendance,  by 'Nkwto's  Batemx's,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Illinois.  Discussion,  to  be  opened  bj'  J.  P. 
WiCKERSiiAM,  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Pennsylvania.  4.  The 
Exanmdng  and  Certificating  of  Teachers,  by  John  Swett,  Assi.'^tant  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  San' Francisco,  Cal.  5.  System  of  Normal  Training-Schools  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  people:  Report  by  Wm.  E.  Phelps,  Minn.,  Chairman 
of  Committee.  6.  the  Educational  Lessons  of  Statistics,  by  Hon.  John  Eatox,  jr., 
National  Commissioner  of  Education.  7.  Drawin// in  the  Public  School,  by  \\.\i.tkk 
Smith,  State  Director  of  Art  Education,  Mass.  8.  Comparuwn  in  Education,  l)y 
John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Boston. 

ELEMENT.VRY   DEPARTMENT. 
Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  Cincinnati,  O.,  President. 
1.  Objective  Teaching— its  Scnjte  and  Limit,  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  Asfsistant  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  New-York  City.     2.  English  Orammar  in  Elementary  School'*, 
by  M.  A.  Newell,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md.    3.  LiJitnir- 

tion  in  Natural  Science  in  Elementary  Schools, .      4.  Adaptation  of 

FroebeVs  Educational  Ideas  to  American  Institutions,  by  W.  N.  Haii.man,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

NORMAL  department. 
C.  C.  Rounds,  Farmington,  Jle.,  President. 
1.  Tlie  Proper  Work  of  the  Normal  School,  by  J.  C.  Grrenouoh.  Principal  State 
Normal  School,  Rhode  Island.  2.  Professional  Training  in  Normal  School*,  by  T. 
W.  Harvey,  State  School  Commissioner,  Ohio.  8.  The  Normal  Institute,  by  A. 
D.  Williams,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Nebraska.  4.  Normal  Work  avunuj 
the  Freedmen,  by  S.  C.  Ar-Mstrong,  Hampton,  V'a.  5.  Modd  ScJwoU  —  lMir  Use*, 
cmd  their  Relation  to  NotttuU  Training. 
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DEPAKTMENT   OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

John  Hancock,  Cincinnati,  O.,  President. 
1.  Ths  Extent,  Methods  and  Value  of  Supervision  in  a  System  of  Schools,  by  H.  F. 
Harrington,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Discussion,  to  be 
opened  by  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Scliools,  Chicaj^o,  111.  2.  The  Early 
Withdrawal  of  Pupils  from  School — its  Causes  and  Remedies,  by  W.  T.  Harris, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis.  Discussion,  to  be  opened  by  A.  P.  Stone, 
Principal  of  High  School,  Portland,  Me.  3.  Basis  of  Percentages  of  School  Attend- 
ance: Report  of  Committee. 

DEPARTMENT   OP   HIGHER  INSTRUCTION. 
1).  A.  Wallace,  Monmouth  College,  111.,  President. 

1.  College  Derjrees :  Report  of  Committee,  President  D.  A.  Wallace,  Chairman. 
2.  Greek  and  Latin  Pronunciation :  Report  of  Committee,  Prof.  H.  M.  Tyler,  of 
Knox  College,  111.,  Chairman.  8.  Tlie  Methods  of  Teaching  Physics  hy  Laboratory 
Practice  and.  Objectively,  by  Prof.  Ed.  C.  Pickering,  of  Boston.  4.  Modern  Lan- 
guages—  their  Place  in  the  College,  College  Preparatory,  and  Scientific  Preparatory 
Courses,  by  President  J.  B.  Angell,  of  Michigan  University.  5.  Moid  to  Teach  Eng- 
lish m  the  High  School,  by  Prof  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Pa.  6.  Gen- 
eral Education  as  a  Basis  of  Professional  Training,  by  Prof  John  S.  Hart,  of 
Princeton  College,  N.  J. 

The  daily  programme  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  time  for  the  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  topics  o*"  the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  and  each  discussion 
will  be  opened  by  a  person  selected  for  the  purpose.  All  who  may  be  willing  to 
participate  in  these  discussions  are  requested  to  come  prepared  to  express  well- 
matured  opinions  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  making  satisfactory  railroad  ar- 
rangements, but  it  is  expected  that  at  least  two  of  the  through  lines  from  the  West 
will  agree  to  sell  round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates.  The  arrangements  will  be 
announced  as  soon  as  completed  The  local  committee  reports  that  nine  good  ho- 
tels agree  to  entertain  guests  at  reduced  rates  —  varying  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  a  day. 

S.  H.  white,  Secretary.  E.  E.  WHITE,  President. 


EDUCATIONAL   N^WS. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington. — The  public  schools  of  Bloomington  closed  for  the  year  on  Fri- 
day, May  17,  after  an  eight  months'  session.  On  the  same  daj^  the  high  school 
held  its  graduation  exercises  at  the  opera-house,  which  was  well  filled  with  attent- 
ive listeners.  The  graduating  class  consisted  of  five  —  three  boj's  and  two  girls. 
Their  orations  and  essays  were  well  received  and  highly  praised.  The  exercises 
were  interspersed  with  music,  and  at  the  close,  after  some  appropriate  remarks  by 
the  principal,  Mr.  Marsh,  the  diplomas  were  awarded  by  Mr.  Jackman,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  school-board,  who  addressed  the  class  at  some  length  and  with  well- 
chosen  words. 

Christian  County. —  The  third  session  of  the  Christian  County  Normal  School 
will  commence  at  Taylorville,  Monday,  July  29th,  1872,  and  continue  six  weeks. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  all  the 
branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Centralia. —  The  schools  of  this  city  closed  very  pleasantly  on  Wednesday, 
April  24th.  Mr.  HoUoway  remains  in  his  old  place  as  superintendent  and  princi- 
pal. His  services,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  teachers,  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
community.  The  board,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  close  of  the  schools,  passed 
the  following  resolution :  "■Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  board  be  tendered 
to  the  superintendent  and  teachers  for  the  faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  their 
duties  the  past  year,  and  that  we  grant  them  favorable  mention."  A  copy  of  this 
resolution  was  officially  signed  and  sent  to  each  teacher.    From  the  report  of  the 
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silpermtendent,  we  learn  that  the  whole  number  enrolled  during  the  year  of  seven 
months  was  721 ;  the  average  number  enrolled  each  montli,  559 ;  tlie  average  daily 
attendance,  493 ;  the  cost  per  pupil  on  the  enroHment,  $10.79.  The  attendance 
during  the  year  was  better  than  ever  before,  averaging  9.j  per  cent. 

Cook  Coitnty. — The  teachers  of  Cook  county  lield  their  annual  institute  at  Oak 
Park,  on  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  daj's  of  May.  The  exercises  are  spoken  of  as  higldy 
interesting.  There  were  loO  members  present.  Miss  Ilale  read  a  paper  on  Ond 
Grammar,  and  Mr.  Wilkie  advocated  the  grading  of  grammar  classes.  Messrs. 
Raymond,  Dodge,  and  others,  also  urged  strongly  tlie  advantages  of  grading  in 
Arithmetic  and  Geography.  Tfte  Word  Method  vs.  AlphnOet  Teucliiufj,  Fnparation 
for  the  Recitation-room,  and  other  subjects,  were  also  ably  presented.  Evening 
lectures  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Mahoney,  of  the  Wells  School,  Chicago,  on  Secular 
Inquiry;  and  by  Prof.  Cumnock,  of  the  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston.on 
Vocnl  Culture.  Before  closing  the  exercises,  Mr.  Lane,  tlie  county  suj)erintendent, 
gave  the  results  of  the  examination  of  classes  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  county. 
These  examinations  have  been  conducted  in  writing,  and  upon  (juestions  prepared 
by  the  county  superintendent.  Two  sets  of  questions  were  provided —  the  one  called 
'First-class  Questions',  and  designed  for  the  more  advanced  pupils;  and  the  other 
called  'Second-class  Questions',  for  the  pupils  of  a  lower  grade.  Tlie  former  em- 
brace the  subjects  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Spelling,  and 
Penmanship;  the  latter  embrace  the  same  with  the  omission  of  History.  Super- 
intendent Lane's  report  gave  the  average  age  of  pupils  examined  in  each  school, 
the  average  standing  of  the  classes,  and  the  rank  of  the  school  as  determined  by 
the  examination.  These  results  are  given  for  eighteen  of  the  graded  schools  of  the 
county.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  examined  is  ;>:>7.  This  is  a  kind  of  work 
that  requires  time  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent;  but  it  can  not 
fail  to  secure  more  thorough  training  in  the  schools. 

Peoria. — A  special  session  of  the  County  Institute  was  held  in  the  Normal- 
School  building,  on  the  18th  of  May.  The  attendance  was  about  90.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  a  discussion  on  Teacher  mid  Text-Book;  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  Management  of  Country  Schools,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Stetson;  a  few  suggestions 
on  the  Duties  and  Privileges  of  Teachers  under  the  new  School-Late,  by  N.  E.  Wor- 
thington.  County  Superintendent;  a  paper  on  i\\{^  History  of  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion, by  E.  P.  Sloan,  President  of  City  Board  of  Education;  Exaininations  and 
Promotions  in  Graded  Schools,  by  J.  E.Dow,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools; 
Schools  and  Education  as  newed  by  the  Legislature,  by  Hon.  J.  I^I.  Rice;  and  Prof. 
J.  A.  Sewall's  admirable  lecture  on  Sand.  The  hour  of  noon  was  spent  in  par- 
taking of  a  lunch  prepared  in  the  building.  Many  of  the  exercises  were  fol- 
lowed by  discussions  participated  in  by  the  members  of  the  institute.  Take  it  all 
in  all,  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  enjoyable  institutes  of  the  year. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

C*")  We  have  examined  this  volume  with  son?e  care,  and  find  in  it  much  to  com- 
mend. 1.  In  the  first  place,  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  bonk  is  such  as  to 
msure  it  a  favorable  reception.  The  style  of  binding  is  very  neat  and  dunible.  the 
paper  strong,  the  type  clear  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the  page  attractive.  The 
maps,  of  which  there  are  twenty-three  — eight  fuU-iiage  maps  and  fifteen  smaller 
ones  —  are  unsurpassed  by  anvthat  we  have  seen  in  the  numerous  school  histories 
we  have  examined.  Thci'y  are  beautifully  executed,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to 
illustrate  the  text  which  they  accompany.  The  portraits  and  other  engravings  are 
also  of  a  high  order.  2.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  very  simph'.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  divide  the  history  of  the  country  into  separate  periods,  but  ratlier 
to  present  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  leading  facts  and  events,  broken  only  by 

(■•"•)  A  School  History  op  the  CNiTEn  Statks.    B.v  W.  H.  Venable.    Wilson,  Hiukk-  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati. 
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the  division  into  chapters.  Of  the^e  there  are  fifteen,  treating  of  as  many  dis- 
tinct subjects  following  each  other  in  natural  order.  This  plan  may  be  objected  to 
by  some,  who  would  prefer  more  marked  subdivisions  and  classifications  of  events 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  memory  of  the  learner ;  but  the  questions  and  di- 
rections for  review  at  the  close  of  each  chapter,  if  faithfully  used,  will  accomplish 
thb  same  result  without  making  unpleasant  and  unnatural  interruptions  in  the 
narrative.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  author's  plan  is  the  numerous  references 
to  authorities  in  the  foot-notes.  Many  of  these  works  will  be  accessible  to  most 
classes  in  history,  and  they  may  be  made  to  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  study. 
The  map-questions  and  geographical  reviews,  a  page  of  which  accompanies  each 
of  the  larger  maps,  are  also  valuable.  In  an  appendix  will  be  found  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  volume  a  full  index.  3.  The  style  of  composition  is  pleasing  and  picturesque, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  generally  plain  and  simple.  We  have  thought  that  in  some 
passages  a  simpler  diction  might  render  the  author's  meaning  more  intelligible  to 
the  class  of  young  pupils  that  are  usually  found  studying  United  States  History  in 
our  schools,  but  the  fault  can  not  be  called  a  common  one  in  the  book.  The 
author  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  very  entertaining  history ;  and  though  it  is  all 
embraced  within  less  than  tw^o  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  yet  it  has  not  had  all  the 
life  and  interest  condensed  out  of  it.  It  is  truly  said  in  the  preface  that  "the  test 
of  the  recitation-room  must  finally  determine  the  merit  of  every  school-book,"  and 
that  test  we  have  not  yet  applied  to  the  book  before  us.  We  think,  however,  that 
it  promises  well. 

(^°)  This  is  a  volume  of  636  pages,  in  which  the  author  undertakes  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  English  literature  "from  the  simple  rhyming  chronicle  of  the  semi-Saxon 
age  down  to  the 'In  Memoriam  of  Tennyson' and  the  thundering  periods  of  the 
London  Times."  The  authors  are  arranged  in  groups,  each  group  having  as  a 
central  figure,  so  to  speak,  some  distinguished  author  of  the  period  under  consider- 
ation. Thus  we  have  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries,  Shakespeare  and  the  early 
dramatists,  Milton  and  his  contemporaries,  and  so  on  down  to  Tennyson  and  his 
contemporaries.  The  work  gives  evidence  of  much  industry  and  careful  research. 
It  is  a  perfect  thesaurus  of  English  authors.  We  have  failed  to  discover  the  omiss- 
ion of  any  English  writer  who  has  gained  the  slightest  prominence  in  authorship. 
Where  so  many  are  noticed,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  devote  much  space  to 
each.  In  the  case  of  the  more  conspicuous  authors,  some  account  is  given  of  their 
character,  career,  and  works,  while  the  comparatively  unimportant  ones  are  dis- 
missed with  little  more  than  a  notice  of  the  date  of  birth  and  of  death,  and  the  ti- 
tles of  their  works.  In  the  critical  estimates  of  the  works  of  the  different  authors 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Hart  has  not  hesitated  to  draw  freely  from  other 
sources.  The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written  does  not  seem  to  us  to  merit  un- 
qualified condemnation,  and  yet,  in  glancing  through  it,  our  eyes  have  fallen  upon 
a  number  of  expressions  which  are  certainly  open  to  criticism.  For  instance,  the 
use  of  will  for  shall,  as  in  the  following :  "  The  more  we  ponder  this  simple  phrase, 
the  more  we  will  realize  its  wonderful  expressiveness."  We  find  motive  used  as  a 
verb  in  a  connection  which  leaves  us  at  at  a  loss  as  to  the  intended  meaning :  "But 
to  motive  such  a  conversion  through  the  instrumentality,"  etc.  Such  a  use  of  the 
word,  we  are  confident,  is  entirely  unauthorized.  Such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing are  not  all  that  we  might  reasonably  expect  from  one  who  undertakes  to  write 
upon  English  literature :  "  Individuality  bristled  all  over  him" ;  "  Gibbon  is  obvi- 
ously open  to  the  criticism  oi being  wanting  in  simplicity" ;  "She  [Miss  Yonge]  be- 
gan publishing  in  1848,  and  has  kept  up  a  pretty  regular  stream  of  books  ever 
since" ;  "But  finally  he  knocked  it  all  in  the  head,  by  dying  himself,  just  like  other 
people  ".  This  sentence,  taken  from  the  remarks  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  impressed  us 
as  rather  feeble,  to  say  the  least,  if  not  puerile:  "It  seems  a  pity  that  Taylor 
could  not  have  been  born  half  a  century  earlier,  and  formed  with  Spenser  and  Sid- 
ney a  part  of  the  retinue  of  the  stately  Elizabeth."  Those  women  who  have  won  a 
place  in  this  book  through  their  contributions  to  English  literature  are  spoken  of 


('»)  A  Manual  of  English  Literaturb  :  a  Text-Sook  for  Schools  and  Colleges.     By  John 
S.  Hart,  LL.D.     Eldredge  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 
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as  'ladies',  and  some  times  as  'females'.— a  term  equally  applicable  to  our  cats  and 
dogs, — but  almost  never  as  women.  We  know  of  no  good  ri'ason  wliy  a  woman 
should  not  be  called  a  woman.  There  certainly  is  no  more  lionorabie  title  for  our 
mothers  and  wives  and  sisters,  even  though  they  may  have  experienced  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  authorship,  than  that  of  women,  and  we  protest  against  setting 
aside  that  time-honored  name  for  any  such  weak  substitutes.  While  we  do  not 
consider  the  book  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  among  works  of  its  class,  yet,  as  a 
manual  of  reference,  the  student  will  find  it  useful  and  convenient. 

(^')  CoMPOSiTioN-WRiTiKG  is  One  of  the  bugbears  of  school-children,  and  one  of 
the  subjects  which  teachers  find  it  most  difiicult  to  teach  successfully.  We  like 
the  plan  of  introducing  composition- writing  in  connection  with  oral  lessons.  These 
lessons  furnish  the  child  something  to  write  about  and  give  him  some  ideas  to  ex- 
press. The  book  before  us  is  not  prepared  upon  this  plan,  but  it  may  not,  for  that 
reason,  be  any  the  less  acceptable  to  many  teachers.  We  have  known  it  to  be 
used  with  good  results.  The  pupil  that  masters  the  exercises  which  it  contains 
will  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  spelling,  of  punctuation,  and  of  the  use  of 
capital  letters,  and  a  good  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  composition. 

(°^)  The  Educational  Year-Book  is  designed  as  a  manual  for  reference,  and  con- 
tains a  summary  of  public  school-laws  in  the  different  states  and  territories,  some 
account  of  educational  operations  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries,  and 
statistical  information  compiled  and  arranged  for  convenient  use.  While  there  is 
some  trash  in  the  book,  there  is  also  considerable  matter  of  a  statistical  nature 
which  will  be  found  valuable  for  reference.  We  presume  the  tables  have  been 
compiled  from  the  report  of  Commissioner  Eaton.  We  have  not  examined  the 
work  with  sulflcient  care  to  pronounce  upon  its  accuracy,  but  its  general  plan  is  a 
good  one. 

(")  The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  been  so  long  and  so  favorably  known  to  all  read- 
ers of  current  literature  that  it  hardly  needs  a  word  of  commendation  from  us. 
It  is  now  in  its  twenty-ninth  volume,  and  continues  to  hold  the  place  which  it 
long  ago  won,  as,  in  many  respects,  the  foremost  among  our  monthly  magazines. 
Among  the  attractive  sei'ial  articles  of  the  present  year  are,  The  Poet  at  tlie  Break- 
fast-Table, by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Diversions  of  the  Echo-Club,  by  Bayard 
Taylor.     Published  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.     $4.00  a  year. 

(31)  rJuiDE  TO  Composition.    By  T.  S.  Pinneo.    Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

(32)  The  Educational  Year-Book.    1872.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

WANTED-O"  "  THE  HIBLE  LOOK- 
ING GLASS,  a  most  popular  work, 
with  170  Engruviugs,  and  iu  elegaui 
bindings.  There  is  no  book  like  it— 
NO  !  not  in  the  wide  xrorUI.  For  cir- 
cular in  full,  address  HENRY  HOWE, 
n.i  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Diplomas  on  Parchment 

FOIt  *3.00. 


Wm.  Warren,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  gets  up  a  FIRST-CLASS  IIIGH-SCIIOOL  DIPLOMA  on 
PARCHMENT,  for  S$3.00,  and  furnishes  parchment,  14x18  inches  in  size,  Ribbon,  and 
writes  the  graduate's  name  in  German  Text. 

P*HOTOGM^.^I»H:  of  I>II*LOIVr^5 

if  you  desire  to  see  Style  and  Wording. 
If  you  decide  to  give  him  an  order,  SEND  IT  SOON,  as  June  brings  a  rush  of  orders. 


state  Normal  University, 

Normal,  McLean  County,  111. 

Established  in  1857,  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  of  Both  Sexes  for  the  Schools  of  the  State. 


The  Course  of  Study  CoYcrs  Three  Years, 

Or,  if  the  T-ratin  and  Greek  languages  are  included,  lour  years;  but  certificates  are  given  for 
successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  University  should  make  application  to  the  School  Super- 
intendent of  tlie  county  iu  which  they  re»idt',"ani.l  are  required  — 

(1.)  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  and  if  females,  not  less  than  16  years  of  age. 

(2.)  To  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  some  rcspon^ible  person. 

(8.)  To  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  School-teaching  in  this 
state. 

(4.)  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  proper  ofticer  (County  School  Superin- 
tendent), in  Reading,  Spelling,  M'riting,  Arithmetic,  Geogiaphy,  and  the  elements  of  En- 
glish Grammar. 


THit:   ]>xoi>il:l   school 

Is  divided  into  three  grades:  The  High  School,  Grammar  School,  and  the  Intermediate  and 
Primary  School.  Each  of  these  grades  is  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  and  accom- 
plished'Principal.  The  services  of  Mr.  K.  W.  COT,  of  the  Peoria  High  School  have  been  se- 
cured for  the  priucipalship  of  the  High  School.    For  the  lowest  grade 

A  SYSTEM  OF  OBJECT  LESSONS  HAS  BEEN  PREPARED 

With  the  greatest  care.  In  the  Grammar  School,  the  work  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
mental  wants  of  the  pupils.  In  the  highest  grade  are  two  courses. —  the  Classical,  which  is 
thorough  and  extended,  and  the  Geueial,  which  is  a  preparation  for  business. 


Boys  and  Girls  from  Abroad 

May  be  coulideutly  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Principals. 
MontMy  Reports  of  Deportment  and  Scliolarship  are  Sent  to  Parents. 


Tuition  in  the  Xorinal  Department,  FREE. 

In  the  High  School,  $30  per  annum. 

In  the  Grammar  School,  $25  per  annum. 

In  tlie  Intermediate  and  Frimaj'y,  $12.60  per  annum,. 


TUE  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS 

On  I^onday,  September  11th,  1871. 

For  fMrther  information  address 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  President. 
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Volume  XVIII.  JULY,  1872.  Number  7. 


ORAL         INSTRUCTION. 
[Concluded  from  June  number.! 

MISS   A.   G.  rAPDOCK. 


We  mistake  in  placing  a  text -book  upon  a  Hiibjeet  which  a<klresse8 
the  reflective  powers  into  the  hands  of  a  primary  pupil :  it  mattei's 
not  how  well  illustrated  or  elementary  it  claims  to  be — it  is  still  un- 
real; and  so  long  as  this  unreality  exists  with  the  child  there  can  he  no 
development. 

'2  and  1  are  3  '  seems  so  simple  to  us  that  we  can  not  at  first  bring 
our  minds  into  a  condition  to  see  that  it  is  a  mathematical  problem  to 
a  child,  needing  the  skillful  dealing  of  the  teacher  to  make  it  real^  by 
causing  it  to  assume  a  concrete  form  and  then  leading  the  embryo 
powers  to  deduce  the  abstract  truth.  The  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division  tables  alone  constitiite  an  arithmetical  series 
taxing  the  same  faculties  and  presenting  the  same  difiicultics  as  do 
algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry  to  the  students  of  maturer  minds. 
Hence  arises  the  need  of  a  systematic  course  of  oral  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  Number,  corresponding  with  the  word-mothod  of  read- 
ing—  based  upon  the  same  natural  laws  and  arising  from  the  same 
course  of  thoughtful  observation  and  investigation. 

There  can  be  no  true  reform  in  teaching  until  the  people  realize,  in 
all  its  bearings,  the  I'elation  which  the  Primary  school  bears  to  the 
higher  grades.  The  Primary  is  looked  upon  merely  as  the  place 
where  children  are  made  read}-  for  that  discipline  and  development 
the  acquirement  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  gained  by  the  pursuit  of 
the  higher  branches  only.  Consequently,  the  child  is  rushed  through 
VOL.  xvm. — 29. 
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the  elementary  Avork;  his  memory  is  tlic  target  at  which  every  effort 
of  the  teacher  is  aimed.  Memory — that  which  in  Nature's  order  is 
the  end,  the  efltcct,  the  result  of  the  judicious  training  of  all  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind— is  stocked  to  satiety,  overburdened;  and  the 
child  passes  from  the  Primary  to  the  higher  grades  with  no  power  to 
express  his  thought,  no  power  to  concentrate  thought,  no  power  to 
analyze,  no  true  power  to  commit  to  memory.  Now,  before  he  can  ac- 
complish any  thing  in  the  so-called  disciplinary  studies,  he  must  be- 
gin at  the  foundation,  and,  by  dint  of  wearisome,  discouraging  effort, 
do  for  himself  that  which  his  earlier  instructors  should  have  done  for 
him,  while  as  yet  his  mind  was  plastic  and  habits  all  unformed.  And 
this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  case:  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
both  teacher  and  pupil  may  flounder  about  blindly  in  earnest  efforts 
to  teach  and  be  taught,  each  feeling  the  presence  of  some  intangible 
impediment  to  progress,  but  neither  able  to  discover  the  locality  or 
the  cause.  Thus  it  happens  that  many  an  earnest,  conscientious 
teacher  comes  far  short  of  accomplishing  the  noble  possibilities  of  his 
calling,  solely  because  he  has  never  awakened  to  realize  the  necessity 
of  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  character  of  the  youthful  mind, 
its  capacities,  powers,  and  wants.  The  capacities  of  mind  are  God- 
given,  and  are  from  its  first  existence.  Its  powers  are  the  creations  of 
circumstance.  We  can  not  form  mind,  but  we  may  form  its  powers- 
This  is  our  work  —  a  work  requiring  abundant  skill  and  wisdom,  based 
upon  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind,  and  the  character  of 
the  food  its  nature  demands  as  a  condition  of  healthy  growth  in  the 
different  stages  of  its  development. 

I  believe  that  there  is  far  less  difference  in  the  natural  abilities  of 
individuals  than  is  indicated  by  the  results  from  which  we  are  wont 
to  draw  our  inferences  and  conclusions.  Ignorantly,  or  thoughtlessly, 
or  from  force  of  habit,  we  judge  of  the  mental  capacities  of  our  pu- 
pils—  of  ever}^  person  about  us — by  the  immediate,  tangible,  present 
results  which  thej"  attain;  forgetting,  even  the  most  thoughtful  of  us, 
or  ignoring  the  truth,  that,  as  'circumstances  make  the  man,  the  want 
of  them  the  individual',  so  favoring  circumstances  make  many  bright 
pupils,  the  want  of  them  many  stupid  ones.  And  these  circum- . 
stances  are  largely  within  the  control  of  the  teacher.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  I  think  all  human  beings,  in  the  same 
grade  of  civilization,  have  equal  or  similar  mental  endowments.  Thp 
thought  to  which  I  wish  to  give  prominence  and  force  is  that  a  vast 
proportion  of  children  and  students  of  larger  growth  who  are  classed 
as  ordinary,  less  than  ordinary — dull,  stupid — might  arrive  at — yes, 
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pass  far  beyond  mediocrity,  and  the  bright  ones  attain  still  higher 
achievements,  if  teachers  comprehended  all  that  comes  within  the 
scope  of  their  own  profession. 

I  believe  that  all  healthy  beans  have  within  thoin  the  gorni  of  a  vig- 
orous plant,  capable  of  producing  blossom  and  ii-uil  alti-r  its  kind. 
Let  us  plant  a  few  of  these  beans,  of  various  species,  in  our  garden; 
and  yet  another  few  in  yonder  field.  Mark  the  result.  In  the  one 
case  there  quickly  shoot  up  broad  green  leaves  instinct  with  vigor  and 
active  life;  we  behold,  and  marvel  as  we  gaze,  believing  that  we  actu- 
ally see  them  grow.  On  the  other  hand,  we  wait  long  days  for  the 
tardy  appearing  of  the  pale,  diminutive  leaves  that  at  last  mark  the 
place  of  their  buried  ancestors ;  we  watch  their  slow  progress  day  by 
day,  and  conclude  that  there  must  have  been  imperfect,  unsound,  mea- 
grelj^-endowed  beans;  but  we  know  that  they  were  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  in  our  garden:  why  this  diiference?  Similar  differences 
have  passed  under  our  observation  many  times  before,  but  we  have 
never  given  them  a  thought,  only  to  mark  their  incongruity  with  sur- 
rounding plants;  we  have  busied  ourselves  in  admiring  the  bright 
green  leaves,  the  pretty  blossoms,  and  shapely  fruit  — the  dull  leaves, 
the  dwarfed  blossoms  and  diminutive  fruit  have  annoyed  us  exceed- 
ingly, but  we  thought  that  they  could  not  help  being  insignitieant. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  something  hidden  here  that  we  do  not  un- 
derstand— we  will  investigate  the  matter.  There  happens  to  be  a  bean- 
physician  in  our  neighborhood,  and  we  immediately  summon  him  to 
attend  our  sickly  plants.  His  skillful  eye  quickly  discovers  what 
our  passive  ignorance  could  not  discover:  this  soil  is  unhealthful;  the 
chemical  affinities  which  the  existence  of  these  plants  demands  are 
meagre  and  poor;  the  conditions  of  light,  heat  and  moisture  are  al- 
most wholly  at  variance  with  their  necessities  —  the}'  can  not  exi)and; 
on  the  contrary,  their  powers  are  becoming  dwarfed  day  by  day.  In 
time,  some  fortunate  accident  may  surround  them  with  conditions  fa- 
voring growth,  then  perhajjs  some  adventitious  hud  may  send  iorth  a 
promising  shoot;  but  the  plant  as  a  whole  can  never  he  harmoniously 
developed  —  it  can,  at  best,  only  forcibly  suggest  what  might  have 
been,  had  you  not  been  ignorant  of  its  earlier  necessities.  All.  say 
you,  if  that  is  the  difficulty,  we  will  remedy  the  evil  at  onee  by  trans- 
planting the  invalids  to  more  genial  soil. 

But  you  do  not  yet  comprehend  the  organism  of  these  plants;  you 
are  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  their  food  beeoint's  tlesh  of  their 
flesh:  consequently,  you  do  not  know  the  dangers  attending  tlu-ir 
transplanting.     (The  bean  is  not  a  very  hai)i)y  selcctiou  for  trans- 
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planting :  it  serves  to  cany  out  the  figure,  however.)  Enfeebled  phys- 
ical structure  is  indicative  of  enfeebled  powers,  and  feeble  powers 
can  no  more  assimilate  a  large  supply  of  food — even  though  it  be 
wholesome  —  than  healthy  powers  can  find  nutriment  where  there  is 
none;  injury  comes  from  the  one  cause  as  surely  as  the  other.  Be- 
neath the  dark  soil  of  your  garden,  those  plants  send  forth  innumer- 
able little  fibrils,  delicate  in  proportion  and  texture:  these  drink  in 
the  life-giving  elements  and  transmit  them  to  the  parts  above  the 
ground;  the  exercise  fuiniished  them  by  the  proper  adaj)tation  of  sur- 
roundings causes  them  to  expand  and  grow  strong  and  hardy,  until  at 
last  they  become  a  solid  root,  which  in  turn  sends  forth  other  fibrils  to 
repeat  the  process ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  these  processes  are  re- 
peated does  the  whole  plant  increase  in  stature,  strength,  and  harmo- 
nious proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fibrils  of  these  unfortunate 
beans  are  few  in  number,  weak,  dwarfed,  and  dormant — solely  from. 
want  of  proper  stimulus  to  action;  the  uprooting  necessary  to  the 
transplanting,  the  entire  change  of  circumstances,  will  enervate,  stu- 
pefy, discourage,  perhaps  the  weakened  powers  will  be  wholly  une- 
qual to  the  unaccustomed  demand  upon  their  strength,  and  they  will 
faint  by  the  way;  however,  if  they  possess  sufficient  tenacity  of  will 
to  persist  in  growing  in  sj)ite  of  all  obstacles,  they  will  probably  de- 
velop into  generous  plants;  but  they  can  never  equal  in  all  points 
those  which,  with  equal  conditions  at  first,  had  the  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances at  the  beginning  of  the  race;  harvest  will  overtake  them 
before  half  their  fruit  is  matured. 

Need  I  trace  the  analogy?  Does  the  mental  plantlet  require  less- 
tender  nurture  than  the  nursling  of  the  garden?  Are  the  conse- 
quences of  unskillful  training  less  disastrous  in  the  former  case  than 
in  the  latter?  Shall  we  do  less  for  the  one  than  the  gardener  does  for 
the  other? 

My  desire  has  been  to  show  that  the  work  of  the  Primary  teacher 
is  of  no  mean  importance,  that  it  involves  duties  and  responsibilities 
second  to  none  and  infinite  in  eff'ect,  that  talent  and  power  are  needed 
here  as  much — yes,  more  than  in  the  professor's  chair,  for  'who  bends 
the  twig  inclines  the  tree.' 

The  next  consideration  is.  Can  any  teacher  afford  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  matter  and  method  of  elementary  work?  can  we  afford  to  say 
to  ourselves  "/  do  not  want  to  know  how  to  do  such  work,  I  do  not 
need  to  know,  I  am  teaching  advanced  classes"? 

Suppose  the  skilled  physician  and  surgeon — while  pursuing  his 
medical  course,  or  during  the  eai-lier  years  of  his  practice — should 
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say  to  himself  "I  am  not  going  to  waste  m}-  time  over  these  little  ills 
and  aches,  these  incipient  diseases  and  slight  fractures  and  bruisi's  to 
which  the  human  flesh  is  heir;  mj-  taste  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
upon  such  uninteresting  details;  my  talent  is  superior,  1  iutend  to  be 
eminent  in  my  profession  :  therefore,  I  shall  investigate  and  treat  only 
critical  and  difficult  cases."  And,  forthwith,  he  begins  to  collect  sta- 
tistics of  miraculous  cui"es  and  wonderful  surgical  operations;  if  he  is 
called  to  attend  an  ordinary  case  of  illness,  he  declines  with  tin  air  of 
affronted  dignity  (unless  he  happens  to  be  in  pecuniar}-  needj.  About 
how  much  real  benefit  to  humanity  would  he  be  able  to  confer  in  the 
course  of  his  lifetime?  How  much  would  the  medical  profession  be 
elevated  by  his  being  of  its  number? 

By  natural  differences  in  temperament  and  disposition,  we  are  each 
fitted  for  our  specialty  in  educational  work;  but  taste,  so  far  as  it  af- 
fects our  choice,  is  quite  as  much  the  result  of  education — rather  the 
want  of  it — as  of  special  adaptation.  Do  not  the  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  habit  of  thought — every  thing,  tend  to  teach  us,  by  exam- 
ple if  not  by  precept,  that  the  position  of  Primary  teacher  is  lowly 
and  unenviable?  And  some  times,  in  our  pride  and  vain-glory,  do  we 
not  arrogate  to  ourselves  superior  merit  and  hold  ourselves  disdain- 
fully aloof  from  the  drudgery  of  elenientar}^  ^vork — patronizingly  as- 
signing it  to  those  whose  attainments  are  inferior  to  our  own?  The 
grades  in  our  jDrofession  are  not  comparable  with  the  ascending  rounds 
of  a  ladder.  We  must  place  the  ladder  in  a  horizontal  position  if  we 
would  make  it  a  true  rej)resentative  of  the  comparative  honors  (jf  the 
various  positions  in  teaching.  It  is  not  a  question  of  honorable  ])hice, 
but  honorable  work;  she  who  stands  upon  the  round  representing  the 
Primary  department,  possessing  all  special  requisites,  will  accom])lisl) 
for  human  good — physicallj^,  morally,  and  intellectually — just  in 
proportion  as  she  brings  refinement,  culture  and  literary  attainments 
to  her  work.  The  scholarly  23rofessor  will  attain  the  highest  possibil- 
ities of  his  calling  in  proportion  as  he  discriminates  ail  the  little 
steps,  from  the  apportionment  of  pabulum  for  infimt  jiowers  t<>  the 
appointment  of  meat  for  the  strong  mind. 

The  skill  of  the  physician  consists  in  his  ability  to  detect  insidious 
disease  where  the  casual  observer  would  see  nothing,  to  traee  its 
causes  and  apply  remedies  suited  to  restore  the  fuiu-tions  of  the  dis- 
eased parts.  This  skill  is  based  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  tiie 
structure  of  the  human  frame,  the  relation  \\\\u-\\  one  organ  boars  to 
another  and  the  laws  governing  their  action  —  in  a  word,  the  anat- 
omy and  hygiene  of  the  human  frame  in  all  its  minute  details,  cvin 
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the  disagreeable  ones.  Is  the  teacher  placed  in  less  important  position 
to  the  public  than  the  physician?  are  his  responsibilities  less?  are  the 
effects  of  unskillful  dealing  less  disastrous?  is  there  any  the  less  ne- 
cessity for  his  understanding,  in  all  their  minutice,  the  anatomy  and  hy- 
giene of  the  mind? 

How  does  the  physician  acquire  this  quick  discernment  of  cause 
and  effect,  this  ready  apjjlication  of  means  to  the  end,  ability  to  exe- 
cute, dexterity  in  management?  Nature  may  have  done  much  for 
him  in  the  way  of  quick  intuitions,  but  she  can  not  do  all;  burning 
the  traditional  midnight  oil  over  volumes  of  medical  lore  will  not  do 
all;  there  must  be  inseparably  associated  with  these  the  careful,  accu- 
rate stud}^  of  the  human  body  itself:  the  objective  system  is  the  basis 
of  all. 

The  science  of  Mental  Philosophy  occupies,  nominally,  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  curriculum  of  every  high  school,  academy,  normal 
school  and  college  in  the  land;  but  the  mass  of  students,  even  those 
who  are  preparing  to  teach,  see  nothing  in  it  but  a  collection  of  ab- 
stract facts  and  technical  terms,  the  study  of  which,  in  some  incon- 
ceivable manner,  is  conducive  to  mental  discipline.  One  of  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  to-day  is  that  this  science  be  made  a  live  study.  We 
need  to  dissect  the  concrete  object  in  connection  with  the  abstract 
ideas.  The  science  of  Chemistry  invites  us  to  its  laboratory,  Natural 
Philosophy  to  its  apparatus-room,  G-eology  to  its  mines  and  canons, 
Botany  to  the  broad  fields.  Astronomy  to  the  vast  expanse  of  heavens 
—  for  illustrations  and  jDroofs  of  the  princi2)lcs  and  facts  which  they 
respectively  present  to  us.  Mental  Philosoph}"  points  us  to  the  living 
text-books  every  where  present  with  us  —  ourselves,  our  pupils,  and 
especially  children — young  children,  these  are  the  freshest  volumes. 

We  can  never  fully  understand,  ajjpreciate  and  sympathize  with 
any  state  or  condition  until  we  have  had  some  experience  therein. 
We  can  not  remember  how  rugged  the  path,  how  long  the  steps,  how 
dark  the  way  by  which  we  gained  our  rudimental  knowledge;  the 
mountains  we  encountered  have  been  so  long  razed  to  the  surround- 
ing level  that  we  are  absolutely  unconscious  that  they  ever  existed. 
We  can  not  actually  place  ourselves  in  that  condition  again;  but  we 
may  appi'oximate  thereto,  sufficiently  for  our  purpose,  by  analyzing 
the  mental  acts  of  children.  How?  By  first  doing  ourselves  the  very 
work — no  matter  how  simple  it  is — that  we  are  about  to  require  our  pupils 
to  do,  analyzing  the  processes  of  our  01C71  minds  the  xchUe.  Let  \\%  form 
the  habit  of  doing  this,  and  we  shall  soon  discover  that  reason,  judg- 
ment, imagination — all  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind — are  dependent 
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upon  the  senses  for  the  supply  of  material   upon    which  \o  cxorciso 
their  functions. 

Before  there  can  be  any  valuable  results  from  study,  there  must  be 
correct  mental  habits;  if  the  right  are  not  cultivated,  the  wrong  will 
usurp  their  place.  Active  perceptives,  skillfully  guided,  lead  to  closer 
observation,  dissatisfaction  with  cursory  examinations,  careful  inves- 
tigation, concentration  of  thought,  comparison,  reason,  nice  discrim- 
ination—  ability  to  analyze,  classify,  generalize;  and  these  are  the 
basis  of  all  philosophic  research  ;  they  are  correlative  with  the  sciences; 
each  needs  the  other  for  its  full  expansion,  and  each  exists  that  the 
other  may  exist,  and.  there  are  graded  steps  in  each  perfectly  adapted 
to  and  coinciding  with  the  grades  of  the  other.  Our  work  is  to  so  ad- 
just the  two  that  there  be  no  vacant  intervals,  no  broken  steps,  clash - 
ings,  nor  raspings.  When  we  have  done  this,  no  matter  how  scanty 
the  information  we  have  imparted,  we  have  done  that  which  is  of  in- 
fi^iitely  more  value — we  have  placed  our  pupils  in  command  of  their 
own  purposes,  and  ihws  oipened  the  gateway  to  all  the  possibilities  of 
mind,  the  mysteries  of  Science. 


A     TOWN     WITH     'ADVANTAGES'. 


I  SHALL  take  the  liberty  of  asking  the  Teacher  to  do  a  little  free 
advertising.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  honest  soul  may  have  been 
stirred  with  indignation  and  alarm  at  the  pagan  system  of  education 
now  so  prevalent  in  our  public  schools,  and  may  desire  to  find  some 
favored  spot  where  history,  logic,  and  even  grammar  and  the  spelling- 
book,  are  taught  from  a  purely  theological  stand-point. 

Many  parents  are  so  weak  as  to  desire  to  keep  their  children  under 
home  influences  until  they  have  attained  some  little  maturity  an<i 
stability  of  character.  There  are  some  who,  in  making  a  choice  be- 
tween the  two  evils,  Avhether  to  risk  the  denujralizing  iiifluoices  of 
heathenizing  grammar  and  pagan  geograph}'  on  the  one  hand,  or,  <»n 
the  other,  to  braye  the  dangers  of  boarding-school  life  or  residenco 
among  strangers  abroad,  have  deliberately  chosen  to  keep  their  sons 
and  daughters  in  the  public  grammar  and  high  schools  through  to  the 
end,  trusting  to  their  own  teachings,  together  with  those  of  church 
and  Sunday  school,  to  counteract  what  is  evil  or  to  supply  what  is 
lacking  in  the  teachings  of  the  public  schools. 
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There  are  some,  moreover,  who,  either  through  shiftlessness  on 
their  own  part  or  neglect  of  ancestors,  find  it  inconvenient  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  board  and  schooling  abroad  for  their  children,  how- 
ever desirous  they  may  be  to  secure  for  them  a  good  education. 

But  there  are  still  other  difficulties.  Many  conscientious  parents 
feel,  not  only  the  necessity  of  sending  to  religious  schools,  but  to  re- 
ligious schools  of  precisely  the  orthodox  complexion.  Now,  in  my 
town  Congregationalists  and  Universalists  can  be  very  well  accom- 
modated, but  the  high-churchman  who  wishes  his  daughter  taught 
grammar  according  to  the  Episcopalian  forms  must  send  her  away  five 
miles,  and  pay  her  expenses  at  a  boarding  seminary.  The  lad  who 
wishes  to  learn  Methodist  history  must  go  ten  miles  in  another  direc- 
tion; while  the  good  brother  who  dares  sing  nothing  in  church  less 
sacred  than  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  Eouse's  version,  can  not  get  his 
children  taught  percentage  and  physical  geography  according  to 
David  within  sixteen  miles. 

This  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  many 
places  in  the  North  are  more  favored  than  this  one  spot;  and  yet  I 
believe  it  is  still  true  that  the  Baptist  deacons  of  this  cit}'  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  their  sons  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
away  to  begin  the  study  of  Greek,  lest  they  be  fatally  misled  by  some 
tutor  as  to  the  interpretation  of  |3artT'i-'|co. 

Mr.  Editor,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  that  I  should  explain  to  you 
how  deeply  I  sympathize  with  all  the  good  brethren  and  sisters  who 
find  themselves  called  upon  to  meet  these  perplexing  embarrassments 
in  the  education  of  their  children.  It  is  true,  we  have  public  schools 
in  all  our  towns  and  villages  in  the  state;  but  what  strict  church-mem- 
ber and  reader  of  the  religious  journals  of  the  day,  I  ask,  can  any 
longer  commit  his  children  to  the  godless  teachings  of  these  infidel 
institutions? 

I  am  amazed  and  shocked  when  I  read  such  opinions  as  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  clergyman  who  has  been  spend- 
ing two  or  three  years  with  his  family  in  Europe.  Listen  to  the 
heretic : 

"I  am  very  sure  that,  for  making  your  average  man  and  woman  of 
solid  utility,  the  public  school-system  of  America  is  the  very  best  ap- 
pliance on  the  planet.  .  .  .  The  family  influence  is  the  first 
and  last  condition  of  successful  culture.  If  I  could  not  carry  my  fire- 
side over  the  sea  with  my  children,  I  would  far  prefer  to  confide  their 
destiny  to  the  solid  common-places  of  a  public  school  at  home,  which 
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educationally  arc  the  most  precious  lioritagc  any  averai^c  hoy  or  "-irl 
could  possess."  J.  L.  CouNiNo,  in  Independent. 

But  let  us  not  bo  too  severe  upon  this  drhidcd  man.  lie  lias  Ik-cm 
abroad  for  some  year  or  two,  and  probably  has  not  yot  heard  ol"  llic 
great  rcligiO-educational  specific  which  has  been  discovered  and  eo])y- 
righted  (is  that  just  the  word?)  by  some  of  the  religions  ])i'i'ss  on  this 
side  of  the  water. 

But  I  fear,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  are  beginning  to  fail  to  sci'  the  a]»- 
propriateness  of  my  eapti(m.     I  will  keep  3'ou  in  suspense  no  longer. 

A  few  daj^s  ago,  there  eame  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  the  American 
Farmer's  Advocate,  inibli shed  at  Jaekson,Tennessec,a  small  (|uai-to  (the 
paper,  not  the  town)  filled  with  advertisements  whieli  at  once  attracted 
my  attention.  I  thought  of  my  friends  who  are  so  troubled  and  ]>er- 
plexcd  for  the  want  of  suitable  denominational  schools  near  home 
in  which  to  educate  their  children.  I  said  to  m^'self,  "Is  it  possible 
that  the  subjugated  South  is  alread}^  victor  over  her  conquerors  in  ed- 
ucational matters?  Surely,  here  is  a  town  with  advantages.  Jn  all 
my  travels,  I  have  never  yet  met  with  its  like."  AVe  will  let  the  paper 
speak  for  itself. 

"the  educational  advantages  op  JACKSON,  TENNESSEE. 

"AVe  present  on  this  page  the  advertisements  of  our  leading  schools. 
The  reputation  of  Jackson  has  grown  through  a  series  of  years,  until 
it  is  surpassed  by  no  location  in  the  United  States.  Schools  of  every 
grade  are  multiplying.  .  .  .  Besides  the  schools  here  men- 
tioned, there  are  several  others  of  various  grades,  all  thriving.  Jack- 
son can  not  be  surpassed  for  healthfulness,  beauty  of  location,  refine- 
ment of  its  local  society,  and  for  church  privileges.  See  4th  ]>age  for 
^Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Conception'. 


"  Presbyterian 
High  School, 
111  Jaeksou,  Tenu. 


Baptist 

Female  Seminary, 

Jackson,  Teuii. 


IVFeinphis  Conference 

Female  Institi  tk, 

Jiii-kson,  Tenn., 

Uev.A.W  Jones,  D.P., 

Prcst. 


Wfsl 
Tknnes.'^ek  Collkok, 

.Fackson.  Tcnii., 
Hev.E.L.l'iitton.  A.M., 
I're.><t.,  I'tt"." 


For  the  further  information  of  the  multitudes  who  will  (htubtlessat 
once  flock  to  this  favored  locality,  I  will  close  with  an  extract  lV<.m 
Lippincott's  last  edition. 

"Jacicson,  a  thriving  jtost-village,  cajiilal  of  .Madison  county,  Tenn., 
on  the  Forked  Deer  Kiver,  150  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nashville,     it   con- 
Uiins  a  bank,  two  or  three  churches,  and  a  flourishing  college.     Popu- 
lation, 2,407."  C0NUUEUATIONALI8T. 
VOL.  xvm. — 30. 
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WHAT  IS  THE   PROPER  WORK   FOR  THE   FIRST   SCHOOL  YEAR? 


DELIA   A.  LATUROP. 


There  ai-e  two  stand-points  from  which  to  answer  this  question: 
the  one  from  that  of  the  chikl's  mental  capabilities  and  physical  con- 
dition, tlie  other  from  that  of  what  ambitious  parents  and  teachers 
would  like  children  to  know.  Too  often,  even  in  these  days  of  educa- 
tional theories,  the  latter  is  the  one  from  which  courses  of  study  are 
])lanned,  their  authors  forgetful  or  ignorant  that  the  mind  must  have 
time  for  its  unfolding,  and  that  it  is  deformed  and  stultified  by  any  at- 
tempt to  hurry  its  processes. 

There  is  written,  in  the  mental  constitution,  a  law  of  growth  (how- 
ever slightly  it  may  be  spoken  of  by  advocates  of  educational  no- 
tions), which  can  not  be  innocently  ignored*  by  tliose  who  plan  these 
courses  of  study.  In  physical  things  there  is  a  law  of  crystallization; 
a  law  of  seed-development,  of  unfolding  of  leaf-hud  and  blossom  and 
perfection  of  fruitage;  in  the  body  itself  a  law  of  growth,  controlling 
forms  and  phenomena  from  inception  to  maturity:  so  the  soul,  en- 
dowed, in  the  beginning,  with  all  its  possibilities,  at  different  periods 
of  its  development  expresses  itself  in  a  tendency  to  different  modes 
of  action.  And,  if  we  were  as  thoroughly  informed  in  the  science  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  mind  and  body  as  those  may  be  who  will  come 
after  us,  we  might  find  that  brain-tissue  and  nerve-force  speak  with 
more  commanding  tongues  concerning  the  order  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment than  we  have  been  wont  to  suppose.  At  any  rate,  we  find 
disordered  bodies  attending  upon  a  disregard  of  the  mental  constitu- 
tion. Proper  mental  activity  promotes  physical  vigor;  ill-directed 
mental  work  kills  the  body. 

The  original  question,  then,  can  be  best  answered  in  the  answering 
of  these  two:  First — What  do  we  want  to  do  for  the  child?  Second — 
What  school  work  will  best  accomplish  this  end? 

Let  us  approach  the  first  of  these  questions  by  taking  an  inventory 
of  our  little  six-year-old's  intellectual  possessions  when  he  enters 
school,  that  we  may  the  better  know  where  our  work  is  to  begin. 
From  the  stand-point  of  babjdiood,  he  knows  a  great  deal  and  can  do 
a  great  deal ;  he  knows  and  can  do  but  very  little,  from  the  outlook 
of  manhood.  He  has  used  his  senses  to  pretty  good  purpose,  from 
the  time  he  first  looked  into  his  mother's  eyes  and  discovered  her 
mother-love  in  them,  uj)  to  this  morning,  when  he  tore  his  latest- 
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bought  toy  to  pieces,  that  he  might  see  all  its  hidden  ]i:ir(s  and  uikKt- 
stand  all  its  mysteries. 

He  has  obtained  an  immense  niimber  of  ungeneralized  fiicls,  gotten 
by  observation  and  experiment;  tor  our  six-year-old  has  put  kites, 
stilts,  hammers,  axes,  cat's-claws  and  gunpowder  to  many  and  serious 
tests.  But  which  of  all  his  facts  is  cause  and  which  effect,  or  whether 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  cause  and  ett'ect,  he  has  scarce!}'  coiisidt-red. 
His  observation  is  keen;  he  is  overflowing  wiili  ciii'idsity ;  his  ac- 
tivity is  almost  limitless,  and  his  memory  quiek  and  retentive  of  those 
things  that  interest  him. 

Again,  he  has  learned  to  use  with  tolerable  cori-ectness  most  of  the 
words  in  common  use  at  his  home.  He  knows  the  meaning  of  words 
in  sentences,  but  can  not  tell  their  meaning  out  of  their  sentential  re- 
lations. He  xinderstands  much  more  of  the  language  of  others  than 
he  ever  attempts  to  use  himself.  He  has  many  indistinct  notions, 
destined  some  day  to  'blossom  into  thoughts',  which  he  has  never 
tried  to  express.  But  few  of  his  words  represent  to  him  the  result  of 
generalizations;  each  stands  for  a  single  object  or  event.  This  must 
be  so  until  he  has  a  wider  and  more  vivid  experience. 

Our  six-year-old  reflects  but  little.  He  compares  and  decides  upon, 
not  abstractions,  but  phenomena  actually'  occurring  before  his  eyes. 
His  intuitions  are  jiositive,  but  quite  likely  far  from  coi-rect.  He  is 
impulsive,  teachable,  affectionate,  trustful,  and  st'lfish.  II  is  feelings  are 
easily  moved;  he  is  quick  to  confess  a  fault,  prompt  to  promise  reform, 
but  the  will  is  too  weak  to  resist  the  first  temptation  to  disobedience 
that  presents  itself.  But  he  loves  to  talk.  His  tongue  never  tin-s  of 
putting  his  thoughts  into  words  the  best  it  can  command.  Of  written 
language,  which  must  be  to  him  for  a  long  time  only  s^-mbolic  of  the 
yet  scai'cely  familiar  rei^resentation  of  thought,  tlie  spoken  word,  lie 
knows  nothing.  The  narrow  gate  to  this  long  and  ci-'M.keil  wny  \\:\-< 
not  yet  swung  upon  its  hinges  before  him. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  fair  sketch  of  the  a((|uiroments  and  mental 
characteristics  of  the  average  six-3'ear-(jld  child.  What  do  we  expect 
to  do  for  him  the  first  year?  We  desire  to  encourage  him  in  his  ef- 
forts to  seethe  heaH  of  things:  not,  of  course,  to  the  destruction  of 
property,  for  he  is  to  learn  thevalue  of  money  and  tlie  neceshit}-  for 
frugality;  but  to  find  out  all  he  can,  innocently,  concerning  tiie  tliingrt 
about  him.  And,  we  further  desire  to  teach  him  to  investigate  method- 
ically and,  as  far  as  he  is  competent  to  do  so,  exhaustively.  He  is 
to  be  encouraged  to  examine  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out:  in  otlicr 
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words,  whereas,  in  the  past,  he  has  only  casually  observed,  he  is  now 
to  be  taught  to  study  things. 

Again,  we  want  to  assist  him  in  setting  in  order  the  knowledge  be 
already  has.  To  do  this,  it  must  be  overhauled.  The  various  cran- 
nies, closets  and  bundle-boxes  of  memory  must  be  searched,  the  con- 
tents assorted,  and  facts  that  belong  together  be  made  to  appear  so; 
what  has  been  found  by  the  child  to  be  true  of  a  single  object,  or  in  a 
single  case,  is  to  be  shown  to  be  true  of  all  similar  objects  and  in  all 
similar  cases.  We  hope,  by  establishing  natural  and  easily-compre- 
hended associations,  to  strengthen  his  memory  and  teach  him  how  to 
make  it  do  best  service.  In  the  matter  of  language,  we  wish  to  teach 
him  the  clear,  easy  and  correct  expression  of  his  ideas.  We  wish,  by 
our  careful  training  in  school,  to  correct  the  errors  he  has  acquired  at 
home,  as  well  as  to  guard  him  against  falling  into  the  use  of  incorrect 
language  in  the  future. 

We  expect  to  assist  him  in  overcoming  his  awkward  shyness  in 
speaking,  and  especially  to  teach  him  the  use  of  sweet,  clear  and  soft 
tones  of  voice. 

In  the  subject  of  written  language  we  have  an  unlimited  field  for 
our  ambition.  We  expect  him  to  leai'n  to  read,  at  sight,  simple  com- 
position, and  to  read  as  understandingl}-  and  with  as  good  expression 
as  we  ourselves  would  do ;  and  with  good  reason,  for  the  reading-mat- 
ter is  just  as  thoroughly  comprehended  by  him  as  by  us. 

We  expect  him  to  be  able  to  separate  all  the  simpler  of  these  words 
into  the  sounds  that  compose  them;  to  learn  the  names  and  the  order 
of  the  characters  that  enter  into  their  structure ;  to  be  able  to  take 
these  words  out  of  the  relations  in  which  he  finds  them,  and  j)ut  them 
into  correct  statements  of  his  own  formation.  Moreover,  we  expect 
him  to  learn  another  alphabet — the  script  characters — and  discipline 
eye  and  hand  to  the  correct  reproduction  of  these  forms,  singly  and 
as  connected  in  words.  And  a  fourth  alphabet — the  capitals — in 
some  respects  peculiar  in  its  forms,  and  especially  so  in  its  use,  is  to 
be  learned,  imitated,  and  its  peculiar  uses  observed  in  practice. 

We  expect  to  carry  forward  his  knowledge  of  number.  Most  of 
the  terms  expressive  of  number,  as  far  as  one  hundred,  are,  quite  likely, 
familiar  to  him,  and  possibly  the  order  of  the  terms;  but  we  hope  to 
teach  him  the  value  of  these  numbers  and  how  to  combine  the  simple 
ones;  to  give  him  an  idea  of  their  relative  values,  and  of  their  appli- 
cation to  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  hope  to  do  much  in  the  development  of 
taste;  much  to  encourage  and  strengthen  every  noble  trait  of  charac- 
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ter;  much  to  divcct  into  proper  cliiiiinels  ull  tlic  gu8liiiig,  lt'a]iiii<;  im- 
pulses; much  to  educate  the  conscience  and  strengtlien  the  will. 

Have  I  overestimated  what  we  hope  to  do? 

I  come,  now,  to  our  second  question,  which  is  the  immediately  prac- 
tical one^ — 111  the  <loin_u;  of  wliat  scliool-woi-lc  c:iii  this  hope  be  most 
surely  and  eftectively  realized?  The  answer  to  tiiis  nmsf  he  made  the; 
subject  of  another  jiaper. 


A    LESSON    FROM    AFRICA. 


J.   H.  BLODGETT. 


Africa  was  little  known  to  ancient  G-reeks  and  IJomans,  j'et  modern 
nations  find  the  statements  of  the  old  geogra])hers  often  quite  as  re- 
liable as  many  of  the  claimed  discoveries  of  later  times.  Along  a  part 
of  the  Nile,  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  near  the  southern  extremity, 
are  regions  of  wdiich  we  have  reasonably  accurate  information ;  but  of 
most  of  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula  we  have  at  best  but  itftlimitcd 
knowledge. 

A  recent  opportunity  brought  before  me  a  review  of  formei-  knowl- 
edge and  a  mass  of  new  material  regarding  the  western  coast,  and  I 
note  for  you  some  iiiforinatioii  dei'ived  from  a  sclKilarly  missionary 
who  has  lived  for  thirty  years  at  the  ])oint  whei-e  the  iMpialor  inter- 
sects the  Atlantic  coast,  and  where  the  Gaboon  river  pours  into  the 
ocean. 

The  course  of  migration  into  Africa  from  the  Asiatic  cradle  of  the 
race  seems  to  him  to  have  had  a  double  flow.  A  stream  jiouring  along 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  across  the  north  turned  southward  wlien  it 
reached  the  Atlantic.  Another  migi-ation  si-ems  to  liavi'  gone  south- 
ward, crossing,  perhaps,  from  Arabia  at  the  straits  of  liab-el-Man-deb, 
and  finding  its  way  down  the  east  side  was  turned  northward  again  by 
the  limits  of  the  land,  and  the  two  currents  have  mrt  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  two  great  families  of  languages  to  Africa,  kimlrcd  in  their 
remote  roots,  diverse  in  many  of  tiieir  accidents,  but  each  embracing 
hundreds  of  dialects  of  comparatively  close  relationship.  The  etiuu- 
tor  is  rather  to  the  south  of  this  linguistic  division. 

Tbirt}^  years  ago,  the  ]Vr])ongwe  tribe  on  the  (Jabocui  had  no  written 
hinguage,  and  the  first  impression  of  the  foreigners  was  that  their 
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spoken  language  was  not  very  symmetrical.  A  better  knowledge, 
coming  with  longer  use  of  it,  brought  out  the  fact  that  these  people 
had  a  language  of  wonderful  regularity,  whose  unwritten  forms  were 
preserved  in  a  purity  unknown  in  the  changing  languages  of  a  higher 
and  a  more  careless  civilization.  The  language  is  now  reduced  to 
written  forms,  with  its  grammar  and  its  dictionaries,  as  regular  as  the 
Greek,  as  pliable  in  its  forms  and  as  expressive  in  its  modal  variations 
as  the  classic  languages,  as  poetic  as  Hebrew,  a  language  toward  which 
their  oriental  modes  of  thought  and  their  traditional  customs  j)oint 
so  strongly  that  the  poetry  of  Isaiah  is  intelligibl}'  translated  to  them 
directly  from  the  original  Hebrew,  while  a  translation  from  the  Eng- 
lish version  is  defective  for  want  of  community  of  idiom  and  form  of 
thought.  Like  the  Hebrews,  they  practice  circumcision.  Like  them, 
too,  they  have  something  corresj)onding  to  the  cities  of  refuge  in  case 
of  accidental  homicide.  Like  them,  too,  they  have  a  passover  sacri- 
fice and  blood-sjjrinkling,  whose  formalities  are  observed  to  ward  off 
the  approach  of  diseases  or  public  calamity.  For  all  these  and  a  long 
list  of  very  ancient  customs  the}'  have  no  explanation,  and  can  only 
say  that  it  is  the  way  of  their  people. 

Their  religion  is  Fetichism,  a  religion  so  low  as  scarcely  to  have 
describ^le  characteristics.  Witchcraft  as  known  in  European  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  J^ew  England,  is  its  nearest  syuon3-m  among  civil- 
ized nations.  Charms  for  working  evil  influences  are  believed  to  be 
in  constant  use  by  their  slaves,  and  no  freeman  can  work  these  charms. 
Every  freeman  is  in  constant  fear  of  the  vindictivenessof  somc'slaveto 
him  unknown,  and  every  slave  is  in  constant  fear  of  being  selected  by 
the  fetich  doctors  as  the  murderer  of  the  fisherman  mIio  fell  out  of  his 
canoe,  or  of  the  bather  who  was  caught  by  a  shark,  for  they  recognize 
no  natural  deaths  among  those  in  the  vigor  of  life. 

Their  government  is  essentially  that  of  the  elders.  The  chiefs  have 
scarce  more  independent  power  than  a  republican  president  exercises. 
Their  code  of  laws  sounds  much  like  a  chapter  from  the  Levitical 
code,  but,  like  the  codes  of  Christian  countries,  is  defective  in  admin- 
istration. Polygamy  is  jpracticed.  Children  of  a  brother  and  of  a 
sister  may  not  intermarry  to  the  tenth  generation.  There  is  no  mar- 
riage of  Mpongwe  with  Mpongwe  except  by  an  exchange  called 
Mpenga.  A  man  marrying  a  woman  iJromises  to  return  a  sister  or 
other  woman  of  his  kindred,  substituting  a  slave'  only  when  he  has  no 
kindred  to  exchange.  The  exchange  is  some  times  delayed  even  three 
or  four  years,  but  the  wife's  father  always  has  power  to  demand  the 
Kpenga,  and  takes  back  his  daughter  if  the  demand  is  not  satisfied. 
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The  father  can  also  at  any  time  dissolve  the  marriage  by  taking  baek 
his  (laughter  and  giving  up  the  dowiy  and  the  Mpcnga.  The  woman 
herself  may  go  back  to  her  father,  and  when  her  husband  demands 
her,  he  may  receive  his  Mpcnga  and  dowry. 

The  death  jjenalty  follows  murder,  commuted  with  money  or  goods 
often  in  case  of  murdered  women  and  in  case  of  slaves. 

If  a  man  kindles  a  fire  in  the  field,  he  is  responsible  for  all  damages 
done.  How  would  such  a  law  influence  the  destructiveness  of  Ameri- 
can fires? 

Connected  with  these  and  a  multitude  of  other  facts  regarding  the 
people  as  seen  in  their  own  native  life,  are  various  matters  for  our 
thought.  Hamburg,  Liverj)ool,  Boston  and  New  York  furnish  most 
of  the  malarious  influences  for  the  African  coast.  Christian  nations 
ship  their  vices  to  the  savages,  and  savages  Avho  come  to  Christian 
lands  too  often  return  spoiled  for  life  as  heathen  and  unfitted  fin-  life 
as  Christians,  utterly  worthless  for  the  uplifting  of  their  fellows.  Ar- 
dent spirits  now  strike  the  brain  with  poison  so  quick  that  delirium 
tremens  has  not  time  to  intervene  as  in  earlier  j'ears.  Liberia  scarce 
holds  its  own,  much  less  gains  an  influence  in  the  interior.  Sierra 
Leone,  scarce  greater  in  its  utmost  extent  than  half  a  dozen  congress- 
ional townships,  contains  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  little  com- 
munities, made  up  of  representatives  of  as  many  tribes,  from  which 
they  had  been  taken  as  slaves.  They  have  been  put  hero  by  tlio 
British  government  in  prepai'ation  for  restoration  to  their  homes,  a 
work  wdiich  carries  good  influence  with  it. 

Perhaps  most  wonderful  and  most  suggestive  to  a  teacher  of  civil- 
ized youth  is  the  remarkable  presei-vation  of  purity  of  language  and 
the  manner  of  its  preservation.  Here;  is  a  language  without  a  written 
character,  till  transferred  by  men  still  living,  preserved  with  nice 
shades  of  declension  and  of  conjugation,  wiiose  meaning  the  English 
c;in  only  express  by  wordy  pre])ositional  and  advi'rbial  eoinbinations, 
and  hai-tlly  paralleled  by  the  varied  signilieanee  given  to  ("iivi-k  verlw 
by  their  inflections.  Here  is  this  language  in  uso  among  a  peopli-  in 
many  respects  of  very  low  type,  barbarians,  pagans,  savages;  yet  a 
lajiguage  aliTiost  unchanging  trom  generation  to  generation.  Here  it 
is  undefiled  by  errors,  such  as  some  who  call  themselves  selioluriy 
English  do  not  regard  as  disgraceful  in  their  own  tongue.  If  a 
Mpongwe  old  enough"  to  talk  fluently  makes  sueii  errors  as  one  hears 
constantly  among  us,  as  in  the  use  of  learn  for  teach,  and  in  the  eon- 
fusion  of  the  forms  of  sit  and  set,  of  lie  and  lay,  he  is  disgraced.  Es- 
pe.cially  are  the  mothers  vigilant  to  correct  every  error,  and  a  well- 
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grown  youth  who  errs  in  the  use  of  a  word  is  apt  to  hear  the  sharp 
query  "Who  is  your  mother?"  or,  "Where  did  you  learn  to  talk?" 
They  do  not  say  they  'speak  English  '  or  that  foreigners  ' speak  Mpon- 
gwe'  until  it  is  accurately  done.  They  say  of  all  that  trial  with  a 
strange  tongue  'he  twists  English'  or  Mpongwe,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 
when  they  say  he  speaks  the  language,  they  mean  he  speaks  like  a 
native.  Thej^  have  proverbs  beyond  all  the  number  collected  bj^  Sol- 
omon, and  the  fullest  recognition  of  naturalization  of  a  foreigner  is  to 
say  of  him  "He  speaks  our  proverbs." 

Is  there  not  danger  of  a  terrible  literalncss  in  the  rising  in  judgment 
against  us  of  the  people  whose  ways  are  despised,  whose  oi)portunities 
are  limited,  whom  we  would  hardly  allow  to  touch  the  hem  of  our 
garments?  Is  there  not  danger  that  our  niangnificent  plans  and  our 
costly  equipments  for  the  formalities  of  external  culture  will  be  weak 
and  feeble  in  comparison  with  the  daily  watchfulness  of  the  unlettered 
Ethiopian  of  the  tropics?  "Teaching  is  not  training."  Civilization 
teaches  and  too  often  forgets  the  training,  which  must  go  on  in  the 
homes  as  well  as  in  public  places. 


LATIN     PRONUNCIATION. 


GEO.   K.   BARTHOLOMEW. 


The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  Koman  method  of  speaking 
Latin,  so  far  as  it  differs  essentially  from  the  'English  method'. 

The  question  How  the  Eomans  spoke  their  language  at  the  period 
of  its  greatest  purity  has  excited  the  most  careful  and  laborious  re- 
searches of  scholars  of  different  countries  and  of  different  ages.  The 
result  of  those  investigations,  thus  independently  carried  on,  illumin- 
ated by  the  science  of  Comparative  Philology,  is  the  system  of  sounds 
herewith  presented. 

Although  the  subject,  in  its  very  nature,  seems  to  preclude  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  exact  orthoepy  of  the  Romans,  yet  it  is  claimed 
that  this  system  is  so  near  an  approach  to  the  ancient  pronunciation 
that  it  would  be  intelligible  to  Cicero  or  Csesar,  from  whose  ow^n  pro- 
nunciation it  would  have  differed  'less  than  the  pronunciation  of  edu- 
cated men  in  one  part  of  England  differs  from  that  heard  in  other 
parts'. 
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This  claim  fairly  established  full}^  justifies  tlie  <,n-<nviii_ir  tcinJi-iicy 
to  substitute  the  Eoman  for  the 'English' and  the  so-culled 'Conti- 
nental'  methods  of  speaking  Latin. 

If  we  have  ascertained  how  Latin  was  ])i-(iii(uiuced  in  ilu'  classical 
period,  we  should  do  better  in  speaking  tlu'  language  llnis  llian  in 
yielding  to  national  pvojndice  or  habitual  associations  so  far  as  lo  re- 
tain a  83'Stem  which  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  language, 
and  which  is  a  great  hindrance,  rather  than  a  helj),  to  the  study  of 
Etymology. 

Vowels. 

Each  vowel  had  but  one  elementarj^  sound.  This  sound  was  doubt- 
less slightl}'  modified  in  quality  by  its  position,  as  initial,  or  medial, 
or  final;  yet  the  only  important  distinction  between  a  vowel  '  long'  and 
the  same  vowel  'short'  was  a  difference  in  the  relative  time  of  sound- 
ing it. 

The  sounds,  as  nearl}"  as  they  can  be  represented  by  English  equiv- 
alents, are  as  follows : 

Long.  Short. 

a  as  in  father,     ....     stdbdt.  a  as  in  dogma,     ....     pdtrr. 

e  "    "  prey, fli'b'if.  c  "    ''  met ri(i<t. 

i   "    "  ravine v'ldl.  i    "    ''  >"atity, til>]. 

o  "    "  tone, ^^cindm.  o  "    "  robust, r^ijut. 

u  "    "  rude  (oo),     ....    usn.  u  "    "  pull, tuum. 

y  as  German  u  in  Miillci-,  which  is  a  souml  nearer  i  than  u. 

DiniTIIONGS. 

Tlie  two  vowel  sounds  are  both  pi-eserved,  but  ari'  uttered  as  rap- 
idly in  succession  as  possible.  Ae  (or  ai)  as  the  I'jiglisli  word  ay 
(yes),  a'h  ee):  mensae,  Caesar,  an  as  ow  in  how  (a'h  oo):  lainlo,  fniu,^. 
ei  as  in  rein  (e'h  ee) :  hei.  eu  as  in  feud  (e'h  oo)  :  sen,  ufiitcr.  oe  (or  ol) 
as  oi  in  coil  (o'h  ee) :  coetus,  poena,     ui  as  in  suite  (wee):  cuijiuic. 

Consonants. 

c  uniformly  as  k:  dido,  c'lhus,  socia. 
g         "         hard :  (jens,  regit,  gigno. 
J  "         as  y  (in  yes) :  jarn,  Troja. 

r         "         trilled  (as  r  in  ferry) :  pfr,  viri,  iirim. 
s         "         sharp  (as  in  so):  sxiam,  res,  wrfe  (^hs=ps). 
t         "         as  in  ten,  hat:  sit,  teneo,  natio. 

v         "         as  AV  (in  wine):   uJrfi,  (wee'dee),  rT7/i(a'i,  (a  nifdiu. . 
(wose). 

VOL.  xvm. — 31. 
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qu  uniformly  as  in  English  queen, 
n  before  c,  g,  or  q,  as  ng  in  anger. 

Syllabication. 

A  single  consonant  between  two  vowels  is  invariably  joined  to  the 
second.  Two  or  more  consonants  which  may  stand  combined  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Latin  (or  Greek)  word  are  attached  to  the  vowel  fol- 
lowing them.  In  compound  words,  however,  the  constituent  parts 
are  pronounced  as  sej)arate  words. 


THE  TEACHER  MAKES  THE  SCHOOL. 


KICHARD  ED  WARDS. 


I  HOPE  it  may  be  of  some  use,  even  at  this  late  day,  in  the  midst  of 
all  our  improvements  in  methods,  and  of  our  wealth  of  favorable  sur- 
roundings,— I  hope  it  may  still  be  of  some  use  to  occui^y  a  page  or  two 
in  reminding  the  public  of  the  great  truth  that  'the  teacher  makes 
the  school'.  We  are  in  some  danger  of  laying  too  little  emphasis 
ujjon  this  maxim.  School-houses  have  come  to  be  so  expensive; 
school  furniture  has  taken  on  such  parlor  airs;  books  and  apparatus 
have  so  improved  in  quality;  and  the  importance  of  all  these  things 
is  so  much  talked  about;  that  the  schoolmaster  is  in  some  danger  of 
sinking  out  of  sight  and  of  becoming  a  mere  adjunct.  Think  of  it!  A 
school-house  must  involve  the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars—  a  few  thousands,  at  least,  more  than  the  neighboring  district  has 
expentled, —  and  the  communit}^  must  be  for  months  agitated  with  the 
discussion  of  its  excellences,  pro  and  con;  and,  finally,  must  be  taxed 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  occasionally,  if  virtue  soars  so 
high,  to  pay  off  some  of  the  j)rincipal.  And  there  must  also  be  de- 
cided the  question  of  double  or  single  desks,  the  different  manufac- 
turers must  be  'seen'  by  the  district  magnates,  and  a  large  addition 
to  the  expense  must  be  incurred  in  the  furnishing. 

Compared  with  all  this,  how  insignificant  is  the  mere  pedagogue  of 
either  sex!  Having  achieved  the  house  and  the  furnishings,  it  is  but 
a  trifle  to  secure  teachers.  They  can  be  scooped  up  in  any  number  at 
almost  any  place.  Henry  VIII  said  that  he  could  make  any  number 
of  earls  o\it  of  so  manj'  plowmen,  any  day.  This  is  but  a  small  matter 
compared  with  the  facility  with  which  teachers  may  bo  made,  not 
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alone  out  of  plowmen,  but  iVoni  any  and  all  material.  Only  yoKter- 
terday  I  learned  that  in  a  neighboring  state,  one  that  prides  lu-rself 
too  upon  her  schools,  a  person  of  whom  no  one  knew  any  thing, 
whose  literary  qualiiieations  were  inferior,  whose  position  hi-foiH;  the 
community  was  altogether  one  of  doubt  and  susiMcion,  and  who  jios- 
itively  declined  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  his  jiast  history,  or 
any  references  as  to  character,  was  yet  licenssd  as  a  teadu'r.  It  was 
a  fact,  also,  that  this  man  had  left  his  former  residence  in  a  way  and 
for  reasons  in  the  last  degree  disgraceful.  But  of  this  I  make  no 
note.  The  county  superintendent  who  gave  the  certificate  was  not  to 
blame  for  this;  but  he  icas  culpable  for  licensing  a  man  who  gave  ab- 
solutely no  proof  of  possessing  the  requisite  moral  and  literary  cpiali- 
fications. 

Fancy  a  school  under  the  care  of  such  a  man  as  this.  What  is  its 
animus?  In  what  direction  does  it  impel  the  young  mind?  What 
can  come  to  the  souls  of  children  from  contact  Avith  a  character  so 
soiled  and  uncleanl}'?  How  fine  a  school-house,  what  value  in  sur- 
roundings, would  it  take  to  disinfect  the  influence  of  such  a  ])erson.  to 
neutralize  the  moral  malaria  that  he  carries  about  with  him? 

The  teacher  makes  the  school.  Let  thei*e  be  a  man  well  prepared 
for  his  work  both  by  natural  endowments  and  scholarly  attainments, 
—  a  man  of  clear  judgment,  generous  disposition,  high  moral  juir- 
poses,  and  all  these  enlarged,  refined,  ennobled  by  a  libei-al  culture, — 
let  there  be  such  a  man,  and  he  will  make  a  good  teacher  under  any 
circumstances.  He  carries  with  him,  in  his  own  person,  all  the  rsscn- 
tials  of  a  good  school.  He  is,  in  some  sense,  a  walking  university. 
Put  him  where  you  ])lease, — with  Socrates  in  the  sti-eets  or  the 
market-place,  with  Phito  in  the  groves,  or  with  the  frontier  pechi- 
gogue  in  a  log  school-house, —  and  he  will  achieve  success,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  circumstances  to  neiitrali/A'  the  inlliienci'  ofMieh  a  man. 

The  material  adjuncts  of  a  school  are  only  its  body.  They  can  no 
more  accomplish  the  true  work  of  a  school  than  a  disearded  cori)so 
can  perform  the  ordinary  functions  of  life.  A  soul  is  needed  in  ei- 
ther case.  There  must  be  a  living  principle  that  aninialis  every  in- 
strument. Material  things  must  be  moved  by  a  spiritual  jiower. 
Brick  walls,  wooden  desks,  books,  apparatu.s.— all  must  be  contntlled, 
utilized,  possessed,  by  an  intelligence  that  is  clear  and  far-seeing,  and 
a  ])urpose  that  is  pure  and  ]iersislent. 

I  have  no  desire  to  underestimate  convenient  and  jileasant  sur- 
roundings. A  good  school-house  is  valuable  in  many  ways.  If  prop- 
erly coubtructed  and  warmed,  and  if  well  ventilated,  it  is  uproiMoU-r  of 
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physical  health.  If  its  architecture  is  chaste  and  symmetrical,  free 
from  tawdiy  ornamentation  and  yet  pleasing  to  the  eye,  it  becomes 
itself  a  teacher,  a  means  of  developing  in  the  children  the  love  and 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  If  its  costly  furniture  awakens  a  de- 
sire to  abstain  from  the  slovenly  and  vandal  practice  of  defacing  and 
soiling,  it  becomes  an  incentive  to  self-restraint,  and  a  promoter  of 
habitual  self-control  and  of  moral  culture. 

But  are  we  sure  that  these  ends  will  be  achieved  in  every  case? 
Does  every  well-built  and  well-furnished  school-house  fulfill  so  benef- 
icent a  mission?  Are  there  not  many  in  which  dirt  and  disorder 
very  soon  override  the  beauty  and  symmetry?  How  often,  on  visiting 
an  exjjensive  structure  of  this  kind,  one  is  jDained  at  the  evident  want 
of  harmony  between  the  outlay  of  money  and  the  coarseness  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  made !  How  often  does  the  use  to  which  a 
school-house  is  put  seem  like  a  desecration  of  noble  things, — like  the 
invasion  of  a  marble-built  city  by  a  horde  of  barbarians. 

And  what  is  needed  in  such  cases?  There  is  but  one  defect,  but 
that  one  is  fatal.  It  is  the  want  of  a  man  such  as,  he  of  whom  we 
have  spoken.  This  magnificent  body  has  no  soul  commensurate  with 
its  outward  grandeur.  There  is  no  potent  guiding  spirit  for  these 
forces.  Or,  to  put  it  in  plain  speech,  there  is  no  teacher  of  sufficient 
purity  of  character  and  resoluteness  of  purpose  to  compel  the  .culture 
that  the  matei'ial  surroundings  are  calculated  to  impart. 

The  teacher  makes  the  school.  Without  his  genial  but  mighty  in- 
fluence, it  is  not  a  school, —  it  is  only  a  rabble  of  untamed  forces.  No 
perfection  of  outward  surroundings  can  atone  for  his  defects.  You 
may  import  the  Parthenon,  with  all  its  ancient  severity  of  splendor, 
and  use  it  for  a  school-house,  and  if  the  teacher  is  feeble,  or  false  to 
his  duty,  the  gorgeous  statuary  and  the  grand  architecture  will  have 
little  ])ower  to  elevate  aiid  improve;  and,  indeed,  their  influence  may 
tend  to  evil  I)}-  leading  children  to  associate  noble  things  with  un- 
worthy uses. 

And  whose  business  is  it  to  see  to  this?  On  whom  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  our  teachers  what  they  ought  to  be?  It  rests,  in 
a  large  measure,  on  the  county  superintendents.  Whenever  a  certifi- 
cate for  teaching  is  granted  to  a  candidate  who  is  unworthy  either  in 
respect  to  his  moral  character  or  literary  attainments,  a  blow  is  struck 
at  the  efficiency  of  our  educational  systems.  Easy  examiners  are  ten 
times  worse  foes  to  our  schools  than  those  who  assail  the  system  in 
the  newspapers.  This  is  our  vulnerable  point.  Here  is  our  real 
weakness. 
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But  the  oxaininers  are  not  alone  responsible.  Every  selioul-oflict'r 
shares  the  burden.  It  conies  upon  the  shoulders  of  every  Rcliool-di- 
rector,  of  every  member  of  a  board  of  education,  and,  tinally,  of  every 
man  who  can  wield  the  slightest  influence  in  delenniniiig  ilu*  educa- 
tional policy  of  state,  or  town,  or  district,  li'  all  llu'sc  do  their  duly 
faithfullj^,  and  insist  uj)on  the  highest  qualitication  in  the  leacliers  of 
our  public  schools,  and  also  iipon  paying  what  such  (|ualitications  are 
worth,  the  schools  will  become  too  mighty  for  the  assaults  of  bigots  oi- 
the  selfish  champions  of  ignorance. 


A    LEGEND     OF    LAPLAND. 


ANNA   C.  BRACKKTT. 


As  into  the  dreamy  region  of  our  childhood  dim  and  far 
Follow  we,  and  not  unwilling,  where,  beneath  the  northern  star. 
Half-formed  fancies  tind  an  utterance  sweet  as  thoughts  of  childi-en  are, 

There  to  reverent  hearts  the  rainbow  archeth  still  a  jiathway  strong; 

Humanly  divine  the  music  of  the  pine  tree's  endless  song; 

Human  love  and  human  longing  shine  through  all  the  stariy  throng. 

Sweet  and  fresh  the  simple  story  runs  in  quaint  Laplandish  rhyme. 
As  we  t\trn  us  from  our  studies  when  pure  children's  voices  chime, 
So  we  follow,  as  it  woos  us  back  into  that  olden  tinu-: 

Two  servants  were  in  Wanna  Issi's  pay ; 

A  blazing  torch  their  care; 
Each  nxorning  Koit  must  light  it  till  its  ray 

Flamed  through  the  air; 

And  ever}^  evening  Aninnirik's  fair  hand 

Must  quench  the  waning  light; 
Then  over  all  the  weary,  waiting  land 

Fell  the  still  night. 

So  passed  the  time;  then  Wanna  Tssi  said, 

"For  faithful  sei'vice  done, 
Lo,  here  rewai'd!     To-nK)rro\v  shall  y<'  wtd. 

And  80  be  one." 
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"Not  80,"  said  Koit;  "for  sweeter  far  to  inc 

The  joy  that  neareth  still; 
Then  grant  us  ever  fast  betrothed  to  be." 

They  had  their  will. 

And  now  the  blazing  lustre  to  transfer 

Himself,  is  all  his  claim; 
Warm  from  her  lover's  hand  it  comes  to  her, 

To  quench  the  flame. 

Only  for  four  times  seven  lengthening  days, 

At  midnight,  do  thcj"  stand 
Together,  while  Koit  gives  the  dying  blaze 

To  Ammarik's  hand. 

O  wonder  then  1     She  lets  it  not  expire. 

But  lights  it  with  her  breath  — 
The  breath  of  love,  that,  warm  with  quickening  fire. 

Wakes  life  from  death. 

Then  hands  stretch  out,  and  touch,  and  clasp  on  high. 

Then  lip  to  lip  is  pressed. 
And  Ammarik's  blushes  tinge  the  midnight  sky     • 

From  east  to  west. 


SAVING    TIME    IN    SCHOOL    W  O  II  K  . 


HELEN  M.  THOMPSON. 


In  this  bustling  world  of  ours,  whci'c  so  much  is  to  be  done,  the 
question  of  how  to  do  all  in  the  least  possible  time  often  arises.  One 
may  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done,  but  the  way  and 
means  of  doing  are  not  so  evident.  As  teachers,  we  know  at  the  out- 
set just  what  duties  we  are  expected  to  perforni,  and  the  amount  of 
time  which  may  be  allotted  to  all.  Any  failure  to  perform  faithfully 
this  work  is  a  violation  of  a  contract,  unwritten  and  unexpressed,  it 
may  be,  but  nevertheless  understood  and  binding.  The  work  seems 
great,  the  time  small;  and  we  look  about  us  lor  the  best  method  of  ac- 
complishing all,  the  surest  means  of  economizing  time  so  that  each 
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and  every  thing  shall  have  its  just  portion.  It  is  much  easier  to 
weave  fine  theories  than  to  reduce  them  to  practice  and  gain  the  re- 
sults desired.  We  read  of  many  plans  and  dcvis«r  many  which  we 
attempt  to  follow  in  our  daily  work.  The  results  at  first  are  not  satis- 
factory, and,  failing,  we  sink  back  into  the  old  channel  and  helplessly 
drift  about,  grasping  again  for  something  new.  Discouraged,  we  sigh, 
and  wish  that  some  one — we  do  not  exactly  know  who — did  not 
make  the  work  so  hard.  Possibly  the  fault  is  in  ourselves,  and  a  few 
simple  rules,  faithfully  carried  out,  like  oil  upon  machinery,  would  re- 
move the  friction  and  the  work  once  more  move  smoothly  on. 

There  must  be  thorough  organization,  if  we  expect  to  accomplish 
any  thing.  Give  each  hour  of  each  day  its  work  definitely,  and  let 
the  pupil  know  just  what  that  work  is,  that  there  may  be  no  idle 
ones,  no  inquirers  for  the  work  next  to  be  done.  "We  have  all  tested 
the  value  of  a  well-arranged  programme  placed  where  all  can  read,  and 
have  found  it  a  valuable  assistant  in  accomplishing  this.  Children  arc 
quick  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  time  for  every  thing,  and  can  soon 
be  taught  to  have  every  thing  in  time.  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
pupil.  If  the  teacher  is  careless,  and  omits  a  lesson  to-day  and  some- 
thing else  to-morrow,  the  children  soon  catch  the  spirit,  and  think  rest 
will  benefit  them,  also,  and,  unless  coercion  is  applied,  will  continue 
this  carelessness  until  it  affects  them  in  every  thing.  Habits  are 
easily  formed.     Let  us  watch  that  there  be  no  evil  ones  among  them. 

Promptness  and  order  in  pa>sing  to  and  from  clas.ses  and  room  save 
much  time  and  irritation.  This  can  easily  be  attained  by  seating 
classes  separately  and  distinctly.  Let  each  one  understand  clearly 
the  signals  for  pa.ssing  to  and  fro,  and,  once  understanding,  sec  that 
they  obey  upon  the  in-stant.  One  careless  move  left  unrcbukcd  to-day 
may  make  many  to-morrow.  The  most  disorderly  can  soon  be  sub- 
dued by  a  few  da^'s  of  rigid  discipline  in  this  direction.  Johnny  and 
Mary  ai-e  not  quite  so  near  jierfection  as  their  fond  parents  imagine, 
and  often  prove  a  source  of  trouble  to  iheir  teaehei*s  from  tluir  well- 
established  habits  of  carelessness  and  inattention. 

Every  one  knows  how  prtn'oking  it  is  to  be  interrupted  in  the  midst 
of  some  recitation  or  explanation,  by  some  careless  one  socking  for 
that  information  which  he  has  utterly  failed  to  hear,  his  thoughts 
having  been  for  the  time,  like  the  e3-es  we  read  of,  roaming  to  the  enda 
of  the  earth.  Assign  each  lesson  definitely  and  distinctly.  Ia-I  each 
pupil  understand  that  no  farther  inlbrmation  will  be  given  rchpccting 
either  place  or  extent  of  any  exercise. 

Thorough  preparation  in  teacher  as  well  as  pupil  is  vcrj*  cescntial. 
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Have  we  a  right  to  expect  that  from  pupils  which  we  can  not  give 
ourselves.  If  the  child  knows  that  the  teacher  has  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  subject  and  will  conduct  the  lesson  without  the  use 
of  a  text-book,  is  not  his  own  ambition  roused,  and  will  he  not  give 
far  more  care  and  labor  to  overcome  difficulties  than  where  he  sup- 
poses the  teacher  but  half-acquainted  Avith  the  lesson,  or  careless  in 
attending  to  the  manner  of  a  recitation?  A  mistake  or  careless  state- 
ment often  leads  to  a  doubt  of  the  teacher's  ability.  I  once  heard  a 
child  ask  a  simple  question  in  geograph}^  which  her  teacher  could  not 
answer  without  reference  to  the  book.  This  was  quickh^  noticed,  and 
various  unchai'itable  remarks  upon  the  teacher's  qualifications  were 
the  result.  A  few  minutes  of  careful  preparation  ever}'  day  Avould 
save  such  criticism  and  the  danger  of  mistakes. 

There  are  lessons  which  it  is  necessary  to  explain  before  requiring 
pupils  to  study  them.  If  a  difficult  subject  is  to  come  before  a  pupil 
for  the  first  time,  awaken  his  interest  at  the  time  of  assigning  the  lesson 
by  a  few  pointed  questions  upon  the  leading  principles  to  be  mastered. 
This  will  arouse  and  quicken  the  thought  of  the  slow,  and  save  much 
time  which  otherwise  must  be  devoted  to  individual  eftbi-t.  Questions, 
not  answers,  are  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Not  that  questioning  which 
contains  in  itself  the  answer  sought,  but  clear  and  direct,  that  the 
pupils  may  find  for  themselves  the  hidden  thought.  Make  them  in- 
dependent thinkers,  not  crediting  a  statement  because  the  book  tells 
them  it  is  so,  but  because  they  know  it  by  their  personal  examination. 
Thus  their  minds  are  stimulated  to  still  farther  investigation,  until 
they  become  quick  of  perception  and  self-reliant.  Written  lessons 
upon  the  more  difficult  topics  will  show  more  satisfactorily  the  position 
of  each  pupil  than  days  of  class-recitation  upon  the  same  topic.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  in  mathematics.  All  are  thus  taught  to  be  ac- 
curate in  calculation  and  careful  in  analysis. 

'Hasten  slowly'  is  the  onl}^  true  motto  for  us  to  adopt.  There 
should  be  no  pushing  and  cramming  to  pass  our  pupils  to  a  higher 
grade  in  just  so  many  weeks  or  months,  without  regard  to  their  men- 
tal capacity.  They  may  stand  the  pressure  for  a  time,  but,  when  they 
seek  to  grasp  more  difficult  work,  they  show  clearly  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline in  earlier  years.  Ideas  they  have,  but  they  are  so  ill-arranged 
and  indistinct  that  it  is  utterly*! mpossible  to  make  a  practical  use  of 
them.  This  seems  to  be  the  place  of  all  others  to  save  time,  by  do- 
ing the  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  knowledge  gained  in  one  grade 
shall  be  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the  work  of  the  next;  not  an  uncer- 
taiu  foundation,  but  one  so  firmly  laid  that  it  can  never  be  moved. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMExNT. 


Vacation.— The  schools  are  closed  for  the  summer,  and  before  us  are  two  or 
three  months  of  rest.  Surely,  if  any  class  of  persons  need  re.st  at  th*-  end  of  a 
year's  work,  it  is  the  teachers.  Tlie  long-continued  drain  upon  the  mental  and 
physical  energies  brings  weariness  to  flesh  and  to  brain.  A  period  of  relaxation 
is  as  necessary  as  it  is  welcome.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  freed  for  a  time  from  tlie  daily 
routine  of  the  school-room,  from  the  little  perplexities  and  vexations  incident  to 
the  teacher's  work,  and  from  all  responsibility  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
linquencies of  the  pupils  who  have  been  under  our  care.  Rest  is  needed  to  give 
new  vigor  to  mind  and  body,  and  to  prepare  us  for  the  labor  of  another  year. 

But  rest  does  not  necessarily  imply  absolute  inactivity.  Some  doubtless  there 
are  who,  by  overwork,  have  become  reduced  to  a  condition  where  all  work  is 
wearisome.  Such  must  regain  their  lost  energy  by  indulging  for  a  time  in  undis- 
turbed repose.  But  if  the  health  be  not  broken,  mere  idleness  does  not  invigor- 
ate, but  it  rather  weakens.  Inaction  itself  soon  becomes  burdensome  and  op- 
pressive. Though  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  it  is  still  true,  that  we  gain  healthful 
rest  by  kee])ing  at  work.  Wliat  we  need  is  not  to  cease  from  action,  but  to  change 
the  kind  and  direction  of  our  activity.  Thus,  one  who  has  been  engaged  through 
the  year  in  teaching  mathematics  might  not  find  himself  greatly  refreshed  if  be 
should  devote  his  vacation  to  the  study  of  Euclid  or  Bourdon,  while  the  creations 
of  a  Dickens,  or  the  glowing  page  of  a  ^lacaulay  or  a  Prescott,  might  atTord  blm 
positive  relief  We  may  do  much  during  the  coming  weeks  to  broaden  our  culture 
and  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  master  minds  in  our  litera- 
ture, and  thus  fit  ourselves  better  for  the  duties  of  our  profession,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  taking  that  rest  which  we  all  need.  Or  we  may  give  ourselves 
up  tp  the  study  of  some  of  those  branches  of  natural  science  which  will  lead  us 
out  into  the  fields  and  the  open  air.  We  may  find  it  a  not  unpleasant  nor  un- 
profitable recreation  for  our  vacation  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  vegetable, 
animal  and  mineral  world  around  us.  There  is  enough  that  we  can  find  to  do, 
which  will  be  of  advantage  to  us  in  many  ways.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  we 
can  not  afford  to  let  the  time  pass  idly  by.  With,  at  least,  twelve  weeks  of  each 
year  to  be  spent  outside  of  the  school-house,  it  becomes  an  important  question  how 
to  make  the  best  use  of  vacation. 

The  Advance  and  Free  Schools.— In  the  :May  number  of  the  Teacher  we 
called  attention  to  a  remarkable  editorial  in  llie  Chicago  Advance,  in  whieh  the 
astute  editor  of  that  paper  put  forth  his  declaration  of  war  upon  the  public  .school. 
We  were  mild  in  expressing  our  opinions  uptm  the  subject,  because  we  thought 
that  probably  a  fit  indigestion,  or  a  state  of  mental  irritation  brought  on  by  edito- 
rial exhaustion,  or  an  aggravated  attack  of  the  odium  UieiAogicutn.  liad  tlirown 
him  into  a  belligerent  mood,  and  that  hence,  feeling  impelled  to  demolish  wnuc- 
thing,  he  had  set  his  lance  in  rest  aud  borne  down  upon  the  widi  -spread  and 
alarming  evil  of  free  public  education.  We  trusted  that,  for  the  s-ike  of  hiui-nelf 
and  his  friends,  a  change  of  diet,  a  brief  period  of  rest,  and  a  careful  avoidance  of 
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all  exciting  topics,  would  restore  him  to  mental  and  physical  soundness,  and  thus 
save  to  society  a  valuable  member  and  to  the  editorial  fraternity  a  shining  light. 
But,  alas,  our  fond  hopes  seem  destined  to  be  blasted.  His  case  is  evidently  a 
hopeless  one.  Like  the  poor  woman  that  we  read  of,  he  is  nothing  bettered,  but 
has  rather  grown  worse. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  editorial  above  referred  to,  he  has  prepared  and 
published  several  other  articles,  all  designed  to  show  that  unless  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation  is  forthwith  handed  over  to  mother  Church,  or,  rather,  to  its 
multitudinous  progeny  of  hair-splitting  sects,  the  aforesaid  sects  will  soon  find 
themselves  falling  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  the  world  will  go  whirling 
headlong  to  destruction. 

The  precise  amount  of  intelligence  which  a  child  may,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
new  luminary,  possess  without  endangering  its  religious  welfare  is  not  very  defi- 
nitely stated.  We  are,  however,  informed  that  secular  education  should  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  and  that  it  should  be  confined  to  the  '  merely 
rudimental  branches'.  We  presume  that  the  child  maybe  allowed  to  learn  the 
alphabet  and  to  read  through  the  primer,  may  be  taught  to  count  to  one  hundred 
and  to  write  his  own  name,  without  imperiling  his  soul ;  but  if  he  step  beyond 
these  narrow  limits,  he  is  on  the  broad  road  to  ruin;  while  to  study  history,  Eng- 
lisii  literature  and  the  sciences  without  a  theological  commentary  is  sure  perdi- 
tion. The  author  of  this  plan  confesses  that  it  is  not 'abstractly  perfect'.  It  ia 
not  what  he  would  like,  but  he  will  condescend  to  accept  it  as  a  compromise.  To 
make  the  plan  theoretically  perfect,  in  his  estimation,  there  should  be  no  free  pub- 
lic schools  at  all ;  the  work  of  education  should  be  intrusted  to  the  various  denom- 
inations even  fmm  the  very  beginning. 

This  scheme  for  increasing  popular  ignorance  is  not  intended  for  a  huge  joke, 
as  one  might  suspect,  but  it  is  announced  with  all  gravity  and  is  elaborately  dis- 
cussed, with  the  evident  expectation  that  it  will  receive  from  the  friends  of  public 
education  serious  consideration.  He  is  astounded  to  find  that  no  body  agrees  with 
him ;  that  no  body  seems  disposed  to  spend  time  in  reasoning  with  him  upon  the 
subject;  that  every  body  thinks  that  he  has  made  his  appearance  upon  this  planet 
about  a  century  or  two  too  late.  He  is  pained  even  at  the  kindly  suggestion  of 
the  Michigan  Teacher,  that  "the  mental  capability  of  entertaining  such  a  scheme 
is  doubtless  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault."  He  is  yearning  for  some  body 
to  argue  the  question  with  him.  For  our  own  part,  we  do  n't  propose  to  discuss  his 
scheme.  We  think  there  are  a  few  things  which  we  are  justified  in  considering  as 
settled,  and  among  them  is  the  doctrine  that  this  country  is  to  have  free  public  ed- 
ucation without  any  olficious  and  offensive  intermeddling  of  church  or  clergy, 
Romish  or  Protestant.  If  the  editor  of  tlie  Advance  sees  tit  (and  who,  after  this, 
will  say  that  he  may  not?)  to  assert  and  maintain  that  bigotry  and  intolerance  are 
cardinal  virtues,  that  unbelievers  should  be  burned  at  the  stake,  or  that  popular 
intelligence  is  hostile  to  Christianity,  or  any  other  equally  absurd  proposition,  we 
may  feel  that  our  time  can  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  attempting  to 
convert  him  from  the  error  of  his  ways.  Any  proposition  intended  to  improve 
our  public  schools  by  suggesting  remedies  for  existing  defects,  or  by  pointing  out 
ways  and  means  for  increasing  their  etficieucy  and  usefulness,  we  are  always 
ready  to  consider  and  discuss ;  but  we  are  far  from  being  disposed  to  entertain  se- 
riously, or  to  treat  with  a  very  high  degree  of  respect,  any  project  to  overthrow 
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those  schools  aud  to  substitute  for  them  incipient  theological  seminaries  uniler  the 
patronage  of  the  different  religious  sects. 

We  are  aware  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  coterie  which  the  Advance 
represents  on  this  question  has  engaged  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind.  Several 
years  ago,  some  of  the  same  gentlemen  were  advocating  a  similar  scheme  in  cue 
of  the  Eastern  States  where  they  then  resided.  Before  enlisting  in  a  new  crusade 
under  the  same  banner,  they  would  have  done  well  to  recall  the  inglorious  defeat 
which  they  suffered  on  that  occasion  at  the  hands  of  our  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Boutwell,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Massaclmsetts  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. We  are  aware,  too,  tliat  these  gentlemen  have  an  interest  in  some  private 
educaticmal  establishments,  the  endowments  of  which,  under  tlieir  highly  judi- 
cious management,  have  for  some  time  been  growing  small  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully less.  If  the  free  grammar  and  high  schools  of  the  state  could  be  suppressed, 
and  denominational  schools  be  allowed  to  usurp  their  place,  tliey  see  room  to  hope 
that  more  of  our  young  men  and  women  might  be  influenced  to  turn  their  steps 
to  these  languishing  institutions,  in  stead  of  seeking  those  more  distant  but  more 
favorably  known,  Hinc  illae  lacrimae. 

In  a  half-threatening,  half-prophetic  tone,  this  forerunner  of  a  new  educational 
dispensation  warns  us  that  this  question  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  political  action, 
and  that  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the  result.  If  he  succeeds,  at  this  late  day,  in 
organizing  a  political  party  uner  the  rallying  cry  'Down  with  free  schools!'  we 
confess  that  we  shall  be  astonished.  The  people  of  this  country  have  some  times 
done  very  foolish  things,  but  we  feel  safe  in  assuming  that  they  still  have  a  little 
sense  left. 

National  Educational  Association. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  in  Boston,  on  the  6tli,  7th  and  8th  days  of 
August  next.  We  published  in  our  last  number  the  programme,  which  will  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  exercises  of  this  meeting.  The  con- 
vention is  divided  into  the  four  departments  of  Elementary,  Normal  and  Higher 
Instruction,  and  School  Superintendence,  and  it  will  meet  in  sections  on  the  after- 
noon of  each  day.  During  the  forenoons  and  evenings  the  exercises  will  be  con- 
ducted in  general  session. 

The  programme  embraces  subjects  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  upon 
it  we  notice  the  names  of  leading  educational  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Alabama.  In  point  of  import- 
ance to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country  we  doubt  if  any  of  our  national 
convocations  equals  this;  certainly,  none  exceeds  it.  We  wish  that  every  teacher 
and  prominent  educational  ofBcer  in  tlie  great  centre  of  our  country  could  be 
present  to  receive  the  good  influences  of  this  meeting. 

In  order  that  the  item  of  expense  shall  be  as  little  hindrance  as  po.'^.sil)le,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  which  tickets  from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  return, 
^lyid  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  can  be  had  for  $;}3. 

Upon  this  point,  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Pickard  will  be  read  with  interest: 

Chicago.  Jcnk  18, 18T2. 

Dear  Tenclier :  In  making  arrangements  for  excur.-^ion  tickets  Ea.^l  for  our  city 
teachers,  I  have  included  all  teacher.^  of  the  Northwest.  The  mule  is  by  rail  or 
boat  and  rail,  as  preferred,  from  Chicago  to  Boi^lon  or  Portland  and  return,  ud 
Michigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  or  by  boat  to  Saruia  and  Grand 
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Trunk  Railroad  either  by  Ogdensburg  or  Montreal.  Tickets  $32  fori  he  round 
trip,  good  from  June  27tli  to  iSept.  15th,  upon  conditions  named  upon  ticket,  viz: 
the  return  ticket  will  be  given  at  Portland  or  Boston  only  to  the  person  whose 
name  is  upon  the  ticket.  Teachers  may  stop  over  at  any  station  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time.  Tickets  wmII  be  sold  here  or  at  Milwaukee,  upon  the  presentation 
of  a  card  from  myself.  This  card  will  be  furnished  by  letter  to  any  teacher  who 
writes  for  it  including  stamp  for  postage  return. 

Truly  yours,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Sup't  Schools, 

155  W.  Monroe  street. 

The  fare  over  the  same  route  from  St.  Louis  will  be  $41. 

Marking  Recitations. — Most  of  the  teachers  of  our  acquaintance  adopt  some 
system  of  recording  their  estimate  of  the  recitations  of  their  pupils.  Many,  while 
they  use  such  a  sj'stem,  are  yet  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  open  to  serious  objec- 
tions. It  is  so  liable  to  abuse  that  the  question  is  often  raised  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  abandon  it  altogether.  As  it  is  some  times  used,  it  certainly-  is  fuU 
of  evil.     The  following,  we  believe,  are  valid  objections  to  the  system. 

1.  It  tends  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  teacher  from  the  true  objects  of  the 
recitation. 

2.  It  leads  to  the  adoption  of  that  method  of  conducting  the  recitation  which 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  make  his  estimate  the  most  easily  and  accurately,  rather 
than  that  which  will  be  best  for  the  pupil.  ' 

3.  It  takes  time  which  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  other  school  work. 

4.  It  is  unfavorable  to  original  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  leading 
him  to  prepare  his  lesson  with  a  view  to  the  recitation,  rather  than  with  a  view^  to 
the  extending  of  his  own  knowledge. 

5.  It  keeps  before  the  pupil  an  unworthy  motive  as  an  incentive  to  study,  viz., 
the  obtaining  a  high  mark. 

6.  It  tends  to  cultivate  dishonesty  in  the  pupil.  If  a  high  mark  is  the  one  thing 
desirable,  it  is  not  a  very  long  step  to  the  conclusion  that  any  means  which  will  se- 
cure that  one  thing  are  justifiable. 

7.  It  docs  not  afford  a  good  criterion  for  judging  of  the  real  ability  of  the  pupil, 
but  only  of  his  success  in  reciting  the  lessons  assigned.  The  teacher  not  unfre- 
quently  finds,  at  the  end  of  a  term  or  a  year,  that  the  one  who  stands  highest  ac- 
cording to  the  class-book  is  by  no  means  the  one  whom  he  would  himself  select 
as  the  best  scholar. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  these  evils  are  the  necessary  attendants  of  the 
marking  system.  We  believe  that  it  may  be  used  so  judiciously  as  to  be  compar- 
atively unobjectionable.  But  when  undue  prominence  is  given  to  the  marks  of 
the  class-book,  the  most  of  the  evils  above  mentioned  will  be  found  to  exist  in  a 
more  or  less  decided  form.  In  order  to  avoid  such  results,  we  should  recommend 
that  the  marks  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  rather  .than  of  the  pupil ;  that, 
save  in  special  cases,  they  be  exhibited  but  seldom,  once  in  a  month  or  a  term ;  and 
that  little  be  said  about  the  marks  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  We  would  have 
the  marking  system,  if  used  at  all,  kept  in  the  background,  and  employed  as  a 
secondary  and  not  as  a  primary  force  in  the  school-room.  When  thus  employed* 
it  will  accomplish  all  the  good  that  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing,  and  it  will  be 
less  likely  to  produce  the  evils  that  so  often  flow  from  its  use. 
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The  Gkaded  System.— That  the  graded  system  is  perfect  in  every  respect  mo 
are  not  disposed  to  claim.  Tliat  it  has  less  faults  than  any  other  yet  devised  we 
firmly  believe.  The  faults  that  are  some  times  complained  of  are  rather  the  re- 
sult of  the  way  in  which  the  system  is  administered  than  inherent  in  the  system 
itself.  Few  of  us  would  be  willing  to  abandon  it  for  the  old  method,  the  most 
striking  feature  of  which  was  an  entire  absence  of  all  method.  The  following 
summary  of  arguments  for  the  graded  system  we  take  from  a  very  sensible  article 
in  the  Rhode-Island  Schoolmaster,  one  of  the  best  of  our  exchanges: 

1.  It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  majority.  2.  It  is  methodical.  3.  It  presents 
topics  when  the  mind  of  the  child  is  prepared  to  receive  them.  4..  It  does  not  al- 
low the  pupil  to  advance  belore  he  is  ready.  5.  It  is  impartial  —  there  is  little 
room  for  favoritism  under  it.  6.  Supervision — the  great  need  of  all  schools  —  is 
essential  to  its  existence.  7.  Discipline  is  much  easier  where  pupils  of  similar  age 
and  qualifications  are  classed  together.  The  same  conditions  greatly  favor  a  spirit 
of  healthful  emulation.  8.  It  economizes  time  by  cla:;sification.  y.  It  economizes 
money  by  classitication.  10.  It  may  be  made  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes — made 
to  give  symmetrical  culture.  11.  It  does  not  more  indiscriminately  bring  the  ex- 
tremes of  society  together  than  the  street,  or  the  lecture-hall,  or  the  railroad-car, 
or  the  chui'ch,  even.  ,12.  It  leaves  no  one  undecided.  Both  teacher  and  pupil 
know  what  is  expected  of  them.  13.  It  alibrds  the  constant  incitement  to  eflbrt  of 
prospective  advaucmeut. 

Rules  of  Stx^jt. — The  following  rules  of  study,  attributed  to  Professor  Davies, 
the  mathematician,  we  find  going  the  round  of  our  exchanges.  They  are  all  good, 
but  we  fear  that  few  of  us  observe  them.  The  last,  in  particular,  ill  accords  with 
the  views  of  those  who  seem  to  regard  education  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
smattering  of  a  great  many  subjects.  The  man  who  knows  'everything  about 
something'  may,  indeed,  lack  in  Yankee  versatilit}',  but  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  he  is  quite  as  well  fitted  to  serve  his  generation  as  the  one  who  knows  'some- 
thing about  everything'.  "1.  Learn  one  thing  at  a  time;  2.  Learn  that  tiling 
well;  3.  Learn  its  connections,  so  far  as  possible,  with  all  other  things;  4.  To 
know  every  thing  about  something  is  better  than  to  know  something  about  every 
thing." 

Annual  Reports  of  Principals. — It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  School  Principals  in  Chicago,  two  years  ago,  a  form  was  adopted  for  a 
yearly,  as  well  as  a  monthly,  report  of  schools.  As  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
publication  of  these  yearly  reports,  we  give  below  the  rules  adopted  by  the  School 
Principals'  Society.  These  reports,  as  will  be  seen,  embrace  items  of  great  inter- 
est, and  we  hope  that  we  shall  have  a  full  list  for  the  August  Teacher.  Let  the 
principals  and  superintendents  of  the  state  forward  to  us  these  items  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possible. 

1.  Wiiole  number  of  children  of  school  age.  2.  Wiiole  number  i)(  different  pu- 
pils enrolled.  3.  Number  of  male  teachers.  4.  Number  of  female  teachers.  5. 
Highest  salary  paid  male  teachers.  6.  Lowest  salary  paid  male  tcacherx.  7.  Av- 
erage salary  paid  male  teachers.  8.  Highest  .salary  paid  female  teachers.  1).  Low- 
est salary  paid  female  teachers.  10.  Average  s^alary  paid  female  teacliers.  11, 
Salary  of  superintendent.  12.  Cost  per  pupil  for  tuition.  13.  Entire  cost  per  pu- 
pil. 14.  Average  number  belonging.  Ij.  Average  daily  attendance.  10.  Per 
cent,  of  attendance.  17.  Number  of  tardinesses.  18.  Number  of  days'  absence. 
19.  Number  of  weeks  of  school. 
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The  following  are  the  directions  for  finding  the  cost  of  tuition  and  entire  cost 
per  pupil :  The  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  shall  be  found  by  dividing  the  amount 
paid  to  teachers  and  superintendents  by  the  average  number  belonging.  The  en- 
tire cost  per  pupil  shall  be  found  by  dividing  the  entire  expenses  of  the  school  — 
including  the  amount  paid  to  teachers  and  superintendents,  the  amount  paid  for 
fuel,  ordinary  repairs,  and  other  contingent  expenses,  also  the  interest  at  six  per 
cent,  on  all  permanent  investments  in  buildings,  grounds,  apparatus,  etc. —  by  the 
average  number  belonging. 

A  Pervert. — The  Advance  has  gained  one  proselyte  to  its  new  faith.  He  lives 
in  Minnesota,  his  name  is  W.  W.  Payne,  and,  by  some  mysterious  dispensation  of 
Providence,  he  is  editor  of  the  Minnesota  Teacher.  We  hope  he  will  not  share 
the  fate  of  that  proselyte  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  mentioned  in  Matt,  xxiii:  15. 
We  congratulate  the  Advance  upon  its  success,  but  we  can  not  help  pitying  the 
teachers  of  Minnesota.  Kow  that  our  knight  of  La  ]\Iancha  has  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  a  valorous  squire,  it  only  remains  for  him  to  mount  his  Rosinante  and  set 
forth  upon  his  chosen  mission. 

Some  Provisions  op  the  New  School-Law. — We  have  received  from  Super- 
iintendent  Bateman  two  important  circulars, — one  entitled  Natural  Sciences  in  the 
Public  Schools,  and  the  other,  containing  thirty  pages,  entitled  Notes  on  tJie  New 
School-Law.  As  these  are  too  voluminous  to  be  published  in  full  in  our  pages,  we 
present  the  following  abstract  of  those  subjects  which  we  have  thought  would  be 
the  most  interesting  to  our  readers. 

The  educational  duties  of  county  superintendents  remain  as  they  were  before^ 
but  the  duly  of  visiting  schools  is  conditioned  upon  its  being  "so  directed  by  the 
county  board."  This  restriction,  however,  does  not  apply  to  county  super- 
intendents in  office  at  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  tw^eutj^-seventh  general 
assembly.  Any  .school-director  failing  to  perform  his  duties  as  director  may,  after 
due  notice  has  been  served  upon  him,  be  removed  by  the  county  superintendent, 
and  a  new  election  ordered.  After  the  next  election-  of  county  superintendents, 
any  county  board  may,  at  its  option,  appoint  two  assistant  examiners  to  act  with 
the  county  superintendent  in  the  examination  of  teachers.  If  no  such  appoint- 
ments are  made,  the  examinations  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendents. 
No  teacher  can  receive  a  first- or  a  second-grade  certificate  without  sustaining  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  physiology,  and 
the  laws  of  health,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches.  Upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  at  least  two  directors  setting  forth  that  they  are  unable  to  procure  a 
teacher  qualified  to  teach  the  additional  branches  required  by  law,  a  provisional 
certificate,  valid  only  in  the  particular  district  whence  the  request  emanates,  may 
be  granted  to  applicants  who  are  not  prepared  to  pass  an  examination  in  these  ad- 
ditional branches.  Graduates  of  county  normal  schools  are  entitled,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  receive  a  first-grade  certificate.  County  superintendents  hereafter 
elected  are  to  receive  as  compensation  three  per  cent,  commission  upon  the  amount 
of  the  sales  of  all  school  lands  or  other  lands;  two  per  cent,  commission  upon  all 
sums  distributed  or  loaned  out  by  them  for  the  support  of  schools ;  and  for  all  other 
duties  required  by  law  to  be  performed  by  them,  for  such  number  of  days  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  county  board,  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day. 

The  stated  annual  election  of  trustees  of  schools  (except  in  townships  whose 
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boundaries  are  conlcrminous  with  those  of  the  civil  toM'ns)  is  on  the  second  Sat- 
urday in  April,  and  all  otlier  elections  of  trustees  must  be  held  on  some  Saturday. 
The  qualifications  of  voters  are  the  same  as  those  required  at  a  general  election. 
A  high  school  may  be  established  in  any  township  whenever  the  people  of  such 
township  vote  in  favor  thereof,  or  two  or  more  adjoining  townships  may  unite  in 
establishing  a  high  school. 

Township  treasurers  must  make  their  report  in  writing,  at  the  regular  October 
meeting  of  the  board. 

The  annual  election  of  school-directors  must  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
April,  and  all  elections  to  fill  vacancies  must  be  on  some  Saturday.  All  distributa- 
ble funds  are  to  be  apportioned  to  school-districts  on  the  census  of  children  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Directors  are  authorized  to  "grant  the  temporary  use 
of  school-houses,  when  not  occupied  by  schools,  for  religious  meetings  and  Sun- 
day schools,  for  evening  schools  and  for  literary  societies,  and  for  such  other  meet- 
ings as  the  directors  may  deem  proper."  An  annual  tax  of  not  more  than  two  per 
cent,  for  educational  purposes  and  three  per  cent,  for  building  purposes  may  be 
levied  for  the  support  of  free  schools.  School -directors  can  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  district  only  "for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses,  or  purchas- 
ing school-sites,  or  for  repairing  and  improving  the  same."  The  sum  borrowed  in 
any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  (including  existing  indebtedness)  five  per  cent,  of 
the  taxable  property  of  the  district.  The  school  age  is  from  six  to  twenty-one. 
Directors  may  continue  their  schools  nine  months  without  a  vote  of  the  people; 
upon  such  a  vote,  they  may  continue  them  still  louger.  The}'  must  have  at  least 
a  five-months  school  each  year.  Uniformity  of  tcxt-liooks  in  any  given  scliool  is 
to  be  strictlj'  enforced.  Text-books  can  not  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  four 
years.  Every  public  school  in  the  state  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in 
the  branches  of  education  prescribed  in  the  qualifications  for  teachers;  but  the  di- 
rectors may  prescribe  other  branches,  including  vocal  music  and  drawing.  The 
voters  of  the  district  may  also  instruct  the  directors  to  introduce  other  brancbcs, 
and  the  directors  must  obc}'  such  instructions. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  made  payable  mouthy,  and  if  not  paid  when  due, 
interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  may  be  collected. 

On  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  1873,  in  any  district  having  a  population  of  not 
less  than  2,000  by  the  census  of  1S70,  and  not  governed  by  any  special  act  in  nda- 
tion  to  free  schools,  there  must  be  elected  a  board  of  education,  wiio  sliall  be  suc- 
cessors to  the  directors  of  such  district.  Said  board  siiall  onsist  of  six  members 
in  every  such  district  of  2,000  inhabitants,  and  three  adilitional  mi  inbers  for  every 
additional  10,000  inhabitants.  The  school  month  is  fixed  at  twenty-two  scliool  days 
actually  taught.  The  school  year  begins  on  the  first  daj-  of  October  and  ends  on 
the  last  day  of  September.  All  scliool-ofl3cers  and  teachers  are  .«trietly  forbidden 
to  have  anj'  pecuniary  intercut  in  the  sale,  proceeds  or  profits  of  any  b<v>k,  appa- 
ratus, or  furniture,  used  or  to  be  used  in  any  school  in  tlie  state  with  wiiich  such 
officers  or  teachers  may  be  connected.  No  school-funds  or  sclioolnroperty  of  any 
descri])tion  shall  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes,  or  to  aid  in  supporting  any  .'^chool 
or  institution  of  learning  that  is  under  the  control  of  any  church  or  scclarian  de- 
nomination. 

The  new  school -law  provides  that  no  teacher  shall  be  authorized  to  teach  a  mm- 
mon  school  who  is  not  qualified  to  teach  the  elements  of  the  nalurul  wiencfn, 
physiology  and  laws  of  health,  in  addition  to  the  branches  previously  required. 
It  IS  made  the  duty  of  the  state  superintendent  to  designate  which  of  ilie  natural 
sciences  shall  be  chosen,  and  to  what  extent  the  examination  in  {Insr  shall  be  car- 
ried. Accordinglv,  he  has  selected  the  following  branclns,  and  has  pr<p!ir<d,  for 
the  information  of  tiie  teachers  of  the  state,  a  brief  outline  of  the  r«<|uirenienl«  in 
each. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — The  elements  of  physiology  comprke,  1,  the  mochan- 
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chanical  system,  consisting  of  tlie  bones,  joints,  and  muscles;  2,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, includin<i;  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  nerves,  and  organs  of  sense ;  3,  the  re- 
pairing system,  embracing  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  absor^jtiou,  and  secre- 
tion. 

The  elements  of  hygiene,  or  laws  of  health,  comprise,  1,  air  and  health ;  2,  water 
and  health;  3,  food  and  health;  4,  clothing  and  health;  5,  exercise  and  health;  6, 
mental  hygiene,  or  the  relations  of  mind  and  body. 

Botany. — The  elements  of  this  science  are  all  comprised  in  the  structure,  char- 
acteristics and  functions  of  root,  stem  and  leaf;  liower,  fruit  and  seed.  To  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  these  six  fundamental  and  ali-coraprehending  branches  of  the 
subject  should  be  added  the  principles  of  classification  and  nomenclature,  the  meth- 
ods of  study,  and  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  flora  of  the  state,  or  at  least 
of  the  county  in  which  the  teacher  resides  or  teaches. 

Zoology. — An  elementary  knowledge  of  zoology,  or  natural  historj^  must  embrace 
the  chief  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  —  vertebrates,  articulates,  moUusks,  and  radiates;  al.so,  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  five  classes  of  vertebrates  —  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  batrachians,  and 
fishes,  with  the  principal  orders  of  each.  Of  articulates,  special  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  class  of  insects,  and  its  chief  subdivisions. 

Natural  Philosophy. — In  this  science,  the  a]iplicant  for  licensure  must  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  general  and  specitic  properties  of  matter,  and  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  attraction,  pressure,  motion,  the  mechanical  powers, 
sound,  light,  heat,  and  electricity. 

Illinois  State  Teachers'  Institute. — The  annual  session  will  be  held  at  the 
Normal  University,  beginning  Tuesday,  August  IStli,  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  continuing 
three  weeks.  Lectures  by  N.  Bateman,  LL.D.,  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  and  Robert 
Allyn,  D.D.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  studies  required  bj''  the  new 
school-law.  Instruction  will  be  given  by  Prof,  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Aurora;  Prof. 
D.  C.  Taft,  of  the  Industrial  University,  Champaign  ;  E.  L.  Wells,  Esq.,  Sup't  of 
Schools  in  Ogle  county;  Prof  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  the  Morris  Classical  Institute; 
Prof  Aaron  Gove,  of  tlie  Normal  Public  Schools;  A.  H.  Hinman,  Esq.,  of  Chica- 
go; Miss  Gertie  Case,  of  Normal;  and  by  members  of  the  Normal  Faculty.  On 
Thursday  and  Friday,  August  2'Jlh  and  30th,  Dr.  Bateman  will  hold  an  examina- 
tion for  State  Certificates.  A  careful  study  of  Tennej^'s  Zt^olog}^,  Hooker's  or 
Huxley  and  Youmans's  Physiology,  Hotze's  Physics  (small  book)  or  Cooley's  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  (small  book),  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry,  Gray's  or 
Wood's  Botany,  will  help  you  as  a  preparation  for  the  institute.  Any  recent  books 
on  any  of  these  subjects  will  answer  the  purpose.  It  will  be  best  to  emphasize  the 
elements.  An  admission  fee  of  three  dollars  will  be  charged,  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  institute.  Board  in  private  families  ranges  from  lour  to  five  dollars  a  week. 
There  are  abundant  opportunities  for  renting  rooms  and  for  self-boarding.  Most 
of  Miss  Case's  work  will  be  given  in  connection  with  a  class  of  small  children. 

institute  daily  programme. 

Morning. — Joint  Session. —  8.30,  Devotions.  8.40,  Animals,  W.  B.  Powell.  Jfeeds 
of  our  sdlools,  E.  L.  Wells.  9.20,  Penmanship,  A.  H.  Hinman.  Mental  Science,  R. 
Edwards.  10.00,  Singing.  J.  W.  Cook.  Reces.s.  High-School  Section.— lO.'dO.  Alge- 
bra, Thos.  Metcalf.  Geology,  D.  C.  Taft.  Chemistry,  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall.  11.10, 
Classics,  N.  C.  Dougherty.  Graded  Schools,  Aaron  Gove.  12.00,  Dismission. 
Grammar  and  Primary- School  Section. — 10.30,  Prim,ary  Instruction,  with  class- 
drill,  Miss  Gertie  Case.  Botany,  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall.  11.10,  Physiology,  R.  Edwards. 
Reading,  J.  W.  Cook.  12.00,  Dismission.  Afternoon. — Joint  Session. — 2.30,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  E.  C.  Hewett.  Composition,  A.  Stetson.  3.10,  Physical  Geogra- 
phy,'E.  (J.  Wnvf  ait.  Drawing, .  3.50,  Miscellaneous — Queries,  Discuss- 
ions, and  Business.    4.30,  Dismission. 

Thomas  Metcalf,  for  the  Committee. 

An  Inquiry. — In  a  very  interesting  recent  work,  we  read  of  "An  Act  approved 
February  twenty-six,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,"  and  of  another 
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GRACE  C.  BIBB. 


A  CERTAIN  phrase  recurs  to  me — 'to  spend  and  be  s])iMit  in  tlic 
service', — which  phrase  seems,  in  a  manner,  to  embody  the  creed  of 
many  most  conscientious  teachers,  as  if  education  were  a  kind  of 
mental  transfusion  of  blood.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  extra- 
ordinary virtue  in  needless  sacrifice.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  suicide 
merits  the  martyr's  crown. 

In  a  sense,  the  work  we  do  is  the  noblest  work  of  the  worUl.  Be- 
ing this,  it  emjiloys  us  heart  and  soul,  body  and  brain.  But  in  another 
sense  we  are  higher  than  our  work:  that  is,  in  tlie  necessary  routine, 
our  souls  arc  cramped,  our  thoughts  circumscribed.  Tliat  whieli  to 
the  scholar  is  a  portion  of  a  spiral  is  to  us  a  circk',  in  which,  yrai-  alU'r 
year,  we  revolve;  an  orbit  in  which  the  centripetal  force  grows  always 
stronger  through  some  mysterious  failure  of  the  centi"ifugal.  till,  at 
last,  all  motion,  in  liowever  contracted  a  sphere,  becomes  latal  rest  — 
death.  But  if  the  centrifugal  force  be  not  overcome,  if  the  centripe- 
tal force  be  not  diminished,  then  the  I'fe  goes  on  In  its  symbolic  eircU«, 
steadily,  surely,  as  the  planets  in  their  i)aths  among  the  stars. 

The  centrifugal  force  in  a  teacher's  life  is  a  complex  influence  — gen- 
eral culture,  a  resultant  of  reading,  of  study,  of  travel,  of  society. 
Without  it,  the  sphere  of  influence  contracts  daily,  and  a  deca<le  serveH 
to  reduce  the  average  intellect  to  pigmy  proportions.  To  use  another 
illustration,  if,  in  our  old  experiment  of  endosmose  and  cxo.smoso  ac- 
tion, Ave  regard  the  insti-uctor's  mind  as  the  alcohol  and  the  cliiUI'H 
mind  as  the  water,  it  will  follow,  if  we  may  consider  the  watt-r  as  con- 
stant, which  it  is  not  exactly,  that  at  the  end  of  a  somewliat  variable 
VOL.  xvm. — 34. 
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time  the  alcohol  will  be  not  alcohol,  but  a  mixture  which  inight  equally 
Avell  establish  a  claim  to  be  called  water, —  unless,  indeed,  the  alcohol  be 
prudently  withheld  from  a  contact  weakening  to  it  and  not  of  neces- 
sity strengthening  to  any  thing  else. 

There  was  a  stage  in  the  historj^  of  public  schools  when  the  office 
of  instruction  was  regarded  as  a  more  or  less  elegant  sinecure,  to  be 
bestowed,  as  clerical  livings  are  some  times  given,  not  because  the 
place  had  need  of  the  man,  but  because  the  man  had  need  of  the  place. 
The  school  then  was  a  mere  appanage  of  the  teacher.  "We  have 
changed  all  that,"  and  many  a  teacher,  in  the  change,  has  become  a 
mere  appanage  of  the  school.  The  true  relation  is  represented  by 
neither  of  these,  though  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  from  those  young  in  the  work  praises  of  their 
chosen  profession ;  it  is  comforting  to  know  that,  for  a  time,  they,  at 
least,  will  press  forward  toward  the  mark  of  their  high  calling;  but 
now  and  again  there  comes  to  us  this  professional  cant  of  devoting 
one's  life  to  the  service,  and  all  that,  which  to  the  earnest  worker  is 
only  less  obnoxious  than  is  religious  cant  to  the  believer  whose  con- 
victions reveal  themselves  in  thoughts,  in  deeds,  not  in  words.  A  true 
teacher  is  not  to  regard  himself,  in  any  sense,  a  victim,  a  missionary, 
or  a  martyr.  He  is  the  appointed  or  self-elected  doer  of  a  certain 
work  upon  which  he  may  expend  all  his  energies,  while,  insatiable  as 
the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  it  cries  continually  for  more;'  or,  by 
a  wise  system  of  economy,  he  may  gain  while  he  gives,  by  securing 
for  himself  a  wider  culture.  He  who  is  a  teacher  and  nothing  else 
can  not  long  be  even  a  teacher.  But  he  who  is  a  man  of  outreaching 
sympathies ;  he  who  looks  through  the  eyes  of  poets  and  of  philoso- 
phers down  to  the  depths  of  life,  up  to  the  bights  of  God;  he  who 
looks  through  artist  eyes  toward,  into,  the  beautiful ;  he  it  is  who 
spends  but  is  not  spent  in  the  service. 

But  then  the  weariness  of  spirit  and  of  flesh,  after  six  hours'  toil. 
A  late  writer  has  said  that  three  hours  of  continuous  mental  effort  is  as 
o-reat  a  drain,  not  only  upon  the  mental  but  upon  the  physical  organ- 
ism likewise,  as  an  entire  daj^  of  manual  labor.  Does  it  not  follow, 
then,  that  six  hours  of  teaching  are  equivalent  to  two  days  of  actual 
work?  If  so,  what  wonder  that  so  many  are  spent  in  the  service. 
What  wonder  that,  with  few  leisure  hours  at  best,  and  these  few 
robbed  of  half  their  value  because  of  exhaustion,  the  teacher  aban- 
dons the  attempt  at  individual  culture,  and  is,  contentedly  at  last, 
whatever  his  school  makes  him.  Here  is  the  struggle  of  the  teacher's 
life.     Culture  is  his  sole  safeguard;  but  culture  seems  to  him  only 
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possible  after  herculean  efforts.  He  is  like  one  <l3'iii,i;-  of  cold,  conscious 
that  the  only  hope  of  life  lies  in  motion,  yet  (piiesecnt  in  liital  lan- 
guor. The  advocates  of  fcAver  hours'  instruction  in  schools  say  littk' 
of  the  teachers  need  of  mental  rest.  Pi*obal»ly  tiu-v  minhl  make  a 
strong  argument  just  there;  but,  meanwhile,  it  is  well  cnoiigli  that 
the  instructor  should  in  a  manner  reserve  himself.  His  woi-k  is  hard 
work,  doubtless,  never  to  be  made  easy  by  any  neglect  of  duty, — that 
is  not  to  be  thought  of, — but  to  be  accom])Iished  with  as  little  drain  as 
possible  upon  his  life,  to  be  wrought  a1  with  cheerfulness  and  with 
hope.  No  energy  is  to  be  wasted  in  fretting  or  other  useless  friction. 
The  teacher  stands  in  his  place  to  do  honest  work, —  honest  to  j)upils, 
honest  to  himself,  honest  to  God.  Probably  there  will  come  to  him 
few  heroic  moments;  but  there  will  come  long  days,  long  years,  when, 
discouraged  often  and  sore  perplexed,  he  must  drink  in  new  inspira- 
tion from  greater  minds  that  he  may  even  hold  his  own;  when  he 
will  have  need  of  all  his  culture  to  echo,  however  faintly,  Sidney's 
grand  confession  of  faith,  "I  think  a  wise  and  constant  man  ought 
never  to  fear  while  he  doth  play,  as  a  man  nuiy  say,  his  own  part 
truly." 


THE    FALLING    INFLECTION. 


Much  of  our  early  instruction  in  inflections  might  be  summed  uj) 
in  this  wise:  "Let  your  voice  fall  at  a  period  and  an  imlin-ct  quest- 
ion." This  was  as  inviolable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes,  and  he  wlio 
presumed  to  give  the  falling  inflection  any  where  else  wiudd  lu-  ei-il- 
icised  as  he  would  who  dared  'do  a  sum"  in  any  otluT  way  than  -as 
the  rule  says'. 

Most  teachers  have  made  a  departure  li-om  this  primitive  cus- 
tom; but  there  still  remains  a  power  in  the  falling  inflection,  known 
to  elocutionists,  which  very  many  fail  to  acipiire  in  their  .^cliool  rea<l- 
ing;.  We  all  recounize  this  want  in  almost  every  reading-chiss.  and 
among  our  public  readers  and  speakers. 

I  knew  a  captain  in  the  army  Avho  gave  his  commands  with  a  ris- 
ing in  stead  of  falling  inflection  upon  the  executive  word,  as:  For- 
ward—march'! Pight  — face'!  He  failed  in  securing  j.romptness  in 
drill  and  good  discipline  in  his  company.  I  have  lieard  it  said  that  a 
woman  controls^a  runaway  horse  better  than  a  nnrti,  siniply  because 
she  uses  the  falling  inflection  in  talking  to  him.     .Alany  a  parent  and 
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teacher  can  trace  his  failure  in  government  to  his  inflections.  If  the 
reply  is  given,  'No',  I  guess  not",  the  impression  is  one  of  indecision, 
which  gives  the  inquirer  an  advantage;  but  a  firm  'no^'  decides  the 
matter. 

The  spirit  of  indecision  and  uncertainty  shows  itself  in  the  answers 
given  in  too  many  of  our  schools,  and  even  teachers'  institutes:  for 
instance,  "Six  times  six  are  how  many?"  "Forty-two'."  "What  is 
the  capital  of  Illinois?"  "Springfield'."  The  impression  is  one  of 
doubt,  and  the  answer  is  in  effect  a  question.  The  falling  inflection 
has  a  power  in  emphasis,  that  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  in  our 
schools.  The  following  sentences,  read  with  and  without  the  -falling 
inflection  upon  the  italicized  words,  will  illustrate  this  point : 

"And  before;  us  glowed 
Fruit,  blossom,  viand,  aniber-WMi^;  and  ,^old." 

^'■1  command  J ow.  to  do  it."  "He  seemed,  some  how,  to  study  Au- 
gusta  Hare."     "Horace  Greeley  is  nominated  for  President." 

Now,  fellow  teachers,  let  me  urge  you  to  make  an  earnest  acquaint- 
ance and  firm  friend  of  this  Falling  Inflection,  so  that  you  may  call 
in  his  aid  in  j)romoting  discipline,  emjihasis  in  reading,  and  decided 
answers  to  questions.  H. 

Princeton,  III.,  June  15, 1872. 


ERRORS    IN    SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


C.   H.   MURRAY. 


In  defense  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country,  there  should 
be  a  high  court  of  criticism  and  condemnation  kejit  in  constant  sess- 
ion to  pass  ujDon  the  merits  and  short-comings  of  the  multitude  of 
school-books  with  which  publishers  are  afflicting  an  innocent  public. 
Many  of  these  books,  even  some  that  are  considered  standard,  abound 
in  errors,  both  in  the  language  and  in  the  facts  that  the  authors  at- 
tempt to  state.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  merest  quack  or  tyro 
seizes  a  pen  and  scribbles  off  a  Avork  in  thirty  days  on  some  subject 
that  requires  the  experience  of  years  clearly  to  comprehend.  And 
he  never  fails  to  place  A.M.  or  A.B.  to  his  signature,  as  the  sign-man- 
ual of  his  ability  to  do  the  subject  justice;  but  a-  cl'ose  examination 
often  reveals  the  fact  that  the  capitals  appended  should  have  been  ASS. 
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A  work  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  slioiild  he  free  from  errors. 
It  is  quite  posihle  to  make  it  so,  if  the  author  un(k'rstands  his  suhjcet 
and  is  industrious  enough  to  make  the  necessary  revisions.  Any- 
thing short  of  correct  shouhl  be  most  severely  censured.  15ut  in  tlie 
present  time  a  school-book  can  hardly  be  written  so  badly  that  the 
testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  country  will  not  pour  in  t'xjtress- 
ing  a  universal  joy  thai  the  thing  has  at  last  been  attained,  and  that 
it  is  sweet  perfection  and  altogether  lovely.  Who  is  to  blame  lor  tins 
state  of  things?  The  teachers  —  excuse  me  for  being  so  vulgar;  I 
should  have  the  said,  the  professors.  If  the  professors,  then,  would 
teach  authors  that  it  is  dangerous  to  be  wrong,  avc  should  soon  have 
a  reform. 

Without  intending  to  discriminate  against  any  authors  or  publish- 
ers, permit  me  from  the  pile  of  books  on  ni}'  table  to  cite  a  few  errors. 

"■Reduction  is  the  j)rocess  of  changing  the  denomination  of  a  num- 
ber without  altering  its  value." — 7>V/?/,  Hobinsori^  Qii(ic/\C7ibos,  and  sev- 
eral others.  A  greater  absurdity  than  this  could  hardly  be  put  in  an 
arithmetical  definition ;  yet  Bay  has  repeated  it  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  others  have  cojiied.  Tlie  thing  is  impossible.  You  can 
not  change  the  denomination  of  a  number  u-/Mo?/f  changing  its  value. 
If  the  w^ord  quantity  is  used  in  stead  of  number,  the  definition  will 
answer. 

Now  that  we  are  to  study  animals,  we  should  not  be  led  astraj' 
about  their  habits.  In  speaking  of  the  humming-bird,  Tenney  says, 
in  his  Natural  History,  "  Their  nests  are  woven  into  a  cup-shaped 
cradle,  and  placed  upon  a  branch  of  a  tree  not  many  feet  from  the. 
ground^  Although  humming-birds  are  plentiful,  very  few  persons 
ever  see  their  nests,  simply  because  the  above  statement  is  not  true. 
The  humming-bird,  although  so  small,  builds  high  up,  rarely  lower 
than  fifty  feet.  I  once  found  a  nest  in  the  to])  of  a  white-oak  fully 
ninety  feet  from  the  ground.  I  know  of  two  other  nests'  l)eing  liiund, 
either  of  them  higher  than  sixty  feet.  The  variety,  in  each  of  these 
instances,  was  the  red-throated  humming-bird.  Joe  Alartindale,  who 
puts  M.D.  to  his  name,  is  to  edit  a  work  on  Natural  lMiilosoi)hy.  and 
sends  out  advance  sheets.  It  is  to  be  based  altogether  on  the  d«)uhle- 
machine  plan,  the  questions  being  placed  in  one  line  and  the  answers 
immediately  beJow.  This  obviates  the  necessity  for  any  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  relieves  them  of  a  great  harden.  Dr.  M. 
asks:  "Does  the  sun  remain  in  one  jiUuh'  in  the  heavenN?  An.'<. 
The  sun  does  remain  in  one  place."(!!)     Again:     -Can  we  tell  the 
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color  of  aii}^  object  by  touching  it?     A71S.  No;  we  must  see  it  in  or- 
der to  tell  its  color." 

(Now  mark  you  while  Benj.  Franklin  raps.)  "/Joio  do  we  know  this? 
Ans.  If  there  are  two  coats,  one  blue  and  the  other  black,  we  can  not 
toll  which  is  the  blue  one,  or  which  is  the  black  one,  by  feeling  them." 
What  a  beautiful  demonstration  could  be  made  on  this,  A  teacher 
could  strij)  two  boys  of  their  coats  (provided  there  were  two  present 
who  had  on  garments  of  the  requisite  colors),  and  as  the  class  defiled 
before  them  (the  coats),  with  their  eyes  shut,  they  could  soon  be  con- 
vinced why  we  can  not  tell  the  color  of  any  object  by  touching  it. 
In  another  part  of  the  work  we  find  this  important  information : 
"How  may  a  see-saw  be  made?  Ans.  A  see-saw  may  be  made  by 
placing  a  board  or  a  j^lank  across  a  rail  in  a  fence,  so  that  it  will  bal- 
ance."    Is  not  this  the  last  remove  toward  puerility? 

As  an  instance  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  language  is  employed, 
we  find  in  Guyot's  excellent  Elementary  Geography  the  following: 
"No  part  of  the  earth  has  a  more  fertile  soil  than  Brazil;  and  none 
has  so  great  forests.  Great  numbers  of  monkeys,  and  bright-colored 
birds,  live  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  immense  snakes 
swing  from  them  to  catch  the  animals  which  are  their  food."  Which 
do  the  snakes  swing  from — the  monkeys,  birds,  or  branches?  And 
whose  food,  pray? 

This  is  more  than  sufficient.  Let  us  have  a  few  faultless  school- 
books.  By  all  means,  do  not  make  the  text-books  the  mediiim  for  the 
projiagation  of  error. 


THEY    THINK:    BUT    HOW? 


The  grand  leading  idea  in  New  England  as  to  the  purpose  of  its 
schools  is  that  the  children  are  to  be  taught  to  think.  Now  this  would 
be  a  laudable  position  if  any  discrimination  were  exercised  in  regard 
to  the  kind  of  thinking  to  be  expected  from  the  children  ;  if  it  were 
modified  in  application  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  degree  of  their 
maturity.  Certainly  ever}'  scholar  should  be  taught  to  think.  No 
school  work  should  be  mechanical  rote-work.  The  child  not  yet  two 
years  old  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  thinking,  that  will  have  a  bear- 
ing on  its  whole  lifetime.     Every  word  that  is  understood  is  a  symbol 
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of  thought.     The  room  of  even  the  youngest  class  in  a  i)riiii:iry  sehool 
Bhould  be  all  aglow  with  the  activity  of  interested,  eager  thought. 

But  the  thought  natural  to  a  young  child  is  ver}'  dift'erent  fi-oin  that 
which  is  normal  to  the  adult,  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  So,  wiien 
infancy  has  developed  into  j^outh,  we  have  still  another  kind  of 
thought,  wider  in  sco])e  than  that  of  the  infant,  narrower  than  that 
of  maturity.  The  infant  exercises  the  thought  which  accompanies 
t\i(i  perceptions  only.  The  youth  superadds  the  thought  which  belongs 
to  the  conceptions.  Only  the  adult  mintl  can  <leal  normally  with  j)ure 
abstractions. 

It  is  true,  the  youth  generalizes;  but  his  generalizations  are  only  in 
connection  with  sensible  objects,  while  the  mature  mind  reasons  also 
from  immaterial  conceptions. 

Now  the  demand  of  New-England  public  opinion  that  our  seholai-s 
must  be  taught  to  think  wholly  ignores  these  stages  of  mental  develop- 
ment, and  expects  children  in  grammar  schools  to  go  through  pro- 
cesses of  abstract  reasoning  just  as  readily  and  logically  as  through 
processes  of  perceptive  or  conceptive  reasoning.  And  because  such  a 
demand  violates  the  ordinations  of  nature,  it  proves  in  good  part,  as 
it  ought  to  i?rove,  a  failure.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  teacher  who,  in 
conformity  with  what  she  holds  to  be  the  most  enlightened  public 
oj^inion,  is  ceaselessly  striving  to  lead  her  pujiilsto  think;  and  she  en- 
deavors to  obey  the  popular  injunction,  not  to  consider  any  lesson  well 
recited  until  the  class  can  intelligently  exj)lain  every  step  of  the  ]»ro- 
cess  it  involves. 

Let  us  su2ipose  the  subject  of  arithmetic  to  be  before  them.  She 
thoroughly  analyzes  every  abstraction  as  it  claims  attention  in  the 
order  of  progress.  She  labors  and  labors,  explains  and  reexplains. 
She  has  given  to  arithmetic,  in  the  first  place,  more  time  than  to  any 
other  study,  and  she- has  given  to  efforts  to  make  her  scholars  under- 
stand its  processes,  as  they  have  been  taken  up  successively,  three 
quarters  of  the  time  allowed  to  the  subject.  And  after  she  has  thus 
done  her  best,  let  but  an  interval  of  a  few  months  pass  by.  and  one  of 
these  abstractions  be  recurred  to  in  review,  how  many  will  be  found 
to  possess  a  clear,  intelligent  apprehension  of  it  ?  Not  one  quarter,  as 
a  majority  of  the  teachers  believe;  7iot  one  eiyht/i,  as  many  of  tlu-ni 
insist!  The  explanations  have  fallen  lifeless  against  tlu-  hlank  dead 
walls  of  tiie  scholars'  incapacity,  because  nature  has  not  created  tlu-in 
to  understand  abstractions  at  sueh  an  age.  This  is  true  in  good  nu-as- 
•ure  of  even  the  Fifth  Class,  the  oldest  in  the  gramnuir  schools,  and 
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whom  I  except  from  the  scope  of  these  remarks,  as  being  mature 
enough  for  some  degree  of  training  in  the  field  of  abstract  reasoning. 
So  it  is  with  the  same  line  of  effort  in  all  other  connections:  the 
logic  of  grammar;  the  philosophy  of  history;  the  explanation  of  the 
abstruser  fixcts  in  mathematical  geography;  and  whatever  exercises 
scholars  may  be  put  upon  in  order  to  train  the  thinking  faculty  into 
power.  No  results  ensue  to  justify  the  time  and  effort  lavished  to  se- 
cure them;  while  it  is  all  at  the  expense  of  the  necessary  elementary 
training.  This  is  a  jiernicious  mistake.  It  is  productive  of  most 
damaging  consequences.  It  is  sending  such  scholars  as  may  end  their 
school  life  in  the  gi'ammar  schools  out  into  the  world  thoroughly 
trained  in  nothing  whatever,  and  miserably  prepared  for  practical 
life.  They  have  acquired,  in  a  true  comprehensive  sense,  neither  ele- 
mentary knowledge  nor  elementary  skill. 

Sup't  Harrington,  New  Bedfoi-d,  1872. 


SCIENCE      EDUCATION. 


X 


PROF.  A.  J.  KEMP. 


[From  The  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.] 

The  attempt  to  teach  science  from  text-books,  merely,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  elementary  schools.  The  only  true  way  to  interest 
young  minds  in  such  subjects  is  to  teach  them  with  the  living  voice, 
and  by  objects  and  demonstrations.  In  order  to  tliis,  the  teacher 
must  be  familiar  with  the  sciences  he  aims  at  teaching. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  prepare  teachers  for  this  needful  depart- 
ment of  instruction?  Manifestly,  such  a  work  devolves  on  normal 
schools  and  colleges.  Such  institutions  should  teach  their  students, 
in  the  departments  of  science,  both  what  and  how  to  teach.  B}^  com- 
petent and  earnest  professors  this  might  very  soon  be  done.  Our  stu- 
dent-teachers are,  for  the  most  part,  i-eady  and  willing  to  receive  any 
amount  of  useful  learning,  and  there  is  nothing  which,  under  compe- 
tent instruction,  they  may  so  soon  acquire  as  a  knoAvledge  of  natural 
science.  But  if  this  is  to  be  attempted,  the  scientific  training  of  teach- 
ers must  take  a  higher  place  in  the  course  of  normal  and  collegiate 
studies  than  it  does  at  present.    The  sciences  must  not  be  pushed  into 
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corners  or  shoved  over  as  trivial:   they  must    he  allowfil   tluii-  liiir 
share  of  time  and  attention;  other  studies  must  not  crowd  tliem  out. 

The  educational  department  of  the  British  >;ovei-nmeiit  did  recent- 
ly, at  the  instigation  of  Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  a  vci-y  wise 
and  good  thing:  they  invited  about  thirty  of  tlu'  hest  teachci-s  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  up  to  London  to  spend  six  weeks,  live 
hours  each  day,  in  practical  scientific  work,  under  the  sui)ervision  of 
such  men  as  Carpenter,  Lankester,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley.  The  ohject 
was  to  fit  them  to  become  competent  scientific  instructors.  They 
were  provided  with  microscopes,  instruments,  and  objects  for  denion- 
strations  in  botany  and  geology.  First  they  were  told  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it,  and  then  were  set  to  work  for  themselves  undci-  the  e^'O 
of  their  skillful  teacher.  They  were  also  required  to  make  drawings 
of  every  object  which  they  investigated,'  and  to  make  a  daily  report 
of  the  work  doiu\  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  they  were  examined  by 
Avritten  cpiestions.  [the  answers  to]  all  of  which  were  found  to  be 
highly  satisfactory,  and  some  were  specially  good.  Yet,  not  a  tithe 
of  these  teachers  had  ever  seen  a  microscope  before,  and  not  one  of 
them  knew  how  to  work  it.  Of  dissections  of  ainmals  or  vegetable 
tissues  they  knew^  nothing;  but,  such  was  their  progress  in  that  brief 
space  of  time  exclusively  devoted  to  these  studies,  they  returned  to 
their  homes  rejoicing  at  having  acquired  such  practical  knowledge  of 
scientific  manipulation  and  work  as  to  fit  them  to  teach  others  and  to 
make  still  further  advances  in  knoAvledge.  These  teachers  now  form 
centres  of  light,  and  will  doubtless  be  the  means  of  awakening  a 
wide-spread  interest  in  scientific  studies.  Why  could  not  we  do  some- 
thing of  this  kind  in  this  state?  A  moderate  appropriation  by  the 
legislature  would  accomplish  it.  The  Nornnd  School  at  Vi»sil:inti 
might  be  the  appropriate  theatre 

We  have  not  much  prejudice  to  encounter  in  framing  our  courses 
of  school  and  college  instruction  so  as  to  accomplish  tlu'se  great  ends. 
The  classics  have  never  got  such  a  liold  of  us  as  to  cramp  our  minds 
or  lead  us  to  nesclect  the  useful  sciences.  We  are  rather  dispos«'d  to 
give  classics  a  too  subordinate  place  in  the  training  of  the  young 
than  to  exalt  them  to  the  highest  rank  among  studies.  On  this 
ground,  therefore,  nothing  hinders  us  from  introducing,  if  we  will, 
natural  science  as  a  regular  <lepartment  of  our  school  and  collego 
studies.  The  older  eastern  uinversities  are  wisely  taking  the  lea<l  in 
this  laudable  Avork.  Their  schools  of  technology  are  second  to  none 
any  where  in  the  world  Other  colleges  are  following  their  good  ex- 
VOL.  XVIII. — 35. 
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ample.     Science  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  every  thing  to  hope,  from 
our  colleges  and  univei-sities. 

But  when  we  turn  ft-om  the  colleges  to  the  elementary  schools,  here 
difficulties  present  themselves  which  it  will  take  time  and  wisdom  to 
overcome.  Between  these  schools  and  any  colleges  there  is  manifest- 
ly a  wide  g'lp-  In  most  instances,  when  the  schools  are  done  with  a 
pupil,  and  he  has  passed  through  all  their  grades,  he  finds  a  consider- 
able gulf  hindering'  his  access  to  the  higher  seats  of  learning.  When, 
too,  he  begins  to  reckon  up  the  gains  of  his  past  twelve  or  more  years 
of  study,  he  finds  that  he  has  very  little  on  which  to  congratulate 
himself.  He  can  doubtless  read  and  write,  and  cipher  somewhat.  Of 
the  United  States  he  maj^  know  something,  but  of  the  world  at  lai'ge 
not  much.  Of  physical  geography  he  may  have  heard  a  little,  and  a 
little,  too,  about  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  but,  practically,  both  the 
earth  and  the  heavens  are  to  him  'regions  unknown'.  Of  geology,  zo- 
ology, botany,  chemistry,  and,  it  may  be,  physics,  he  knows  little 
more  than  the  names;  and  of  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  other 
nations  he  is  in  most  cases  as  innocent  as  a  child. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  youth  been  doing,  all  these  twelve 
or  fourteen  3'ears?  What  mental  culture  has  he  been  receiving  to  fit 
him  to  take  his  place  among  the  thinkers  and  workers  of  these  times? 
He  has  gone  through,  it  may  be,  ten  or  twelve  grades  of  classes,  and 
he  has  used  up  four  or  five  kinds  of  readers  and  grammars  and  arith- 
metics, and  he  can  likely  do  something,  if  not  in  writing  and  spell- 
ing the  English  language  with  propriety,  at  least  in  reckoning  up  fig- 
ures and  fractions  of  dollars  and  cents.  If  these  accomplishments 
are  of  any  value,  as  doubtless  they  are,  then  he  may  reckon  on  hav- 
ing got  so  much  as  the  result  of  his  youthful  labors.  As  for  habits  of 
close  attention  or  persistent  study,  or  as  to  the  elements,  even,  of  a 
higher  course  of  culture,  these  he  has  yet  to  get. 

Why  this  misuse  of  precious  time?  Can  not  the  diligent  youth  get 
something  more  than  what  the  elementary  schools  now  affbrd  him  in 
exchange  for  his  precious  time?  Surely,  it  is  j^ossible  to  acquire  all 
that  he  has  got  in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Why  should  so  many  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life  be  spent  in  acquiring  so  little?  Can  no  place 
be  found  in  the  course  of  his  studies  for  the  introduction  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences?  We  modestly  ask  the  question.  If  there  can  not,  then 
we  are  in  a  bad  way. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  merely  commercial  elements  monopolize 
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the  schools.  It  is  with  commercial  studies,  and  not  with  classics,  that 
we  have  here  to  contend.  They  have  the  way.  and  hinder  the  jiro^- 
ress  of  true  science.  The  schools  are  rigidly  graded  almost  oxt-lusivc- 
ly  in  the  interests  of  commercial  culture.  They  require  so  inucli 
commercial  work  to  be  done,  so  many  commercial  text -books  to  be 
got  through  or  over,  and  about  so  much  commercial  cranuuing  for  ex- 
amination exhibitions.  Hence  it  is  that  little  or  no  room  is  let^  for 
instruction  in  science.  This  whole  matter  requires  revising  and  re- 
forming. Our  elementary  schools  must  be  made  to  teach,  in  some 
thorough  way.  at  least  the  elements  of  the  sciences.  It  is  absunl  to 
say  they  can  not.  The  fact  is.  they  both  can  and  must  do  so,  if  we  are 
to  keep  our  place  among  the  educated  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  children  can  not  learn  the  sciences  or  attain 
intellectual  culture  ti-om  them.  .  Why,  there  is  no  science,  when  taught 
by  a  competent  master,  that  is  so  diflScult  as  are  our  grammai-s  and 
oiu'  arithmetics.  Then,  too,  what  a  valuable  acquisition  for  life  would 
be  even  the  elements  of  the  sciences  to  a  pupil;  and  what  tine  cul- 
ture, of  the  best  inductive  kind,  what  exercise  of  his  observing  and 
reflecting  powers,  would  he  derive  from  them!  They  would  bring 
him  into  direct  and  familiar  contact  with  beautiful,  bountiful  and 
wonderful  nature,  thus  affording  him  enlarged  and  just  conceptions  of 
the  universe  in  which  he  lives,  and  of  which  he  forms  an  intimate 
part.  Xo  studies,  indeed,  possess  such  a  charm  for  youth  as  do  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  or  awaken  in  them  so  noble  and  intellectual  an  enthusi- 
asm. Children,  with  their  sharp  eyes  and  insatiable  curiosity,  are  in- 
deed born  naturalists.  Nor  would  engagement  in  sueh  studies  hinder 
attention  to  other  necessar}*  branches  of  learning.  It  wouM  rather 
be  a  help  and  stimulus  to  all  other  studies,  and  thf  nuaiis  of  lighten- 
ing the  labors  of  their  acquisition. 

Can  not  a  convention  of  pe<iple  interested  in  .seuuee-education  be 
called  together  to  discuss  questions  pertaining  to  it.  and  to  devise 
plans  for  its  general  introduction  into  our  schools?  Some  outside  in- 
fluence is  manifesth"  necessary  to  compel  the  attention  of  the  educat- 
ors of  our  youth  to  this  matter.  In  every  village,  town,  and  eity,  we 
have  splendidly-equipped  schools,  that  are  justly  the  pride  of  the  state. 
They  are,  too,  doing  good  work  as  far  as  it  goes.  What  is  wanted  is 
to  bring  these  institutions  into  harmony  with  our  colleges,  and  to 
make  them  not  merely  the  nui-series  of  eoinmeree.  tra«le.  husiness,  hut 
also  of  science  and  of  literature.  Who  will  h.gin  tliis  mn.li  needed 
reform  ? 
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PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  QUESTIONS. 

In  the  Juno  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  Sup't 
Harris,  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  presents  some  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Pickard's  Report  of  1871.  We  copy  not  only  the  ex- 
tracts, but  the  complimentary  paragraph  introducing  them. 

ANNUAL  RP:1'0RT  OF  CHICAGO  SCHOOLS. 

It  is,  perhaps,  known  to  the  readers  of  this  journal  that  when  the. 
great  tire  occurred  in  Chicago  the  new  school  report  was  just  ready 
to  distribute.  About  fifty  copies  had  been  given  out.  In  the  fire  per- 
ished all  the  others,  amounting  to  nearly  five  thousand,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  a  single  one  of  the  fifty  distributed  could  be  pro- 
cured for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Education.  On  a  late  visit  to  that 
city,  I  was  kindly  permitted  to  read  the  one  bel^^nging  to  the  board. 
Through  the  obliging  assistance  of  a  friend,  I  have  obtained  a  manu- 
script copy  of  those  portions  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Pickard  of  more 
general  interest  to  educators.  I  knoAV  that  the  many  teachers  and 
superintendents  of  the  West  who  have  enjoyed,  from  year  to  year, 
the  privilege  of  reading  the  Chicago  report  will  be  glad  of  this  op- 
portunity to  see  what  Mr.  Pickard  saj's,  in  this  and  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  his  rejjort,  on  practical  school  questions.  No  one  can  visit 
the  Chicago  schools  without  seeing  at  every  turn  how  much  they  owe 
to  the  wise  and  efficient  management  of  their  superintendent,  who  is, 
in  the  broadest  and  highest  sense  of  that  term,  a  Christian  gentleman. 
No  jjermanently  injurious  results  could  follow  to  the  schools  from  a 
conflagration  as  great,  even,  as  the  terrible  one  of  October,  when  reor- 
ganized under  such  teachers  as  Chicago  possesses,  and  with  such  su- 
j)ervision.  W.  T.  Harris. 

Average  Daily  Attendance. 

The  per  cent,  of  punctual  attendance  has  reached  its  maximum,  and 
we  can  hardly,  with  reason,  expect  a  higher  rate. 

Pupils  will  suffer  from  sickness,  and  the  necessities  of  parents  will 
detain  others  from  school.  High  percentages  of  attendance  are  pleas- 
ant, and,  in  a  degree,  very  desirable;  but  they  are  not  the  first  in  im- 
portance, and  should  not  be  the  main  object  of  labor  upon  the  part  of 
teachers.  Punctual  attendance  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  to  success 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but  it  is  not  the  sole  requisite.  Overanxiety 
to  secure  the  presence  of  an  absent  pupil  may  lead  to  impertinent  in- 
quii'ies,  sharp  correspondence,  and  may  result  in  loss  of  parental  co- 
operation.    It  is  fair  to  presume  that  most  parents  are  interested  in 
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the  welfare  of  their  chiklren,  ami  tliat  the}'  have  ^ood  reasons  Utv  the 
detention  of  their  children  from  soliool.  On  Ww  other  hand,  llu- 
teacher's  desire  to  know  whether  or  not  thi-  ini]iil  is  di-lainiMl  witli 
the  parent's  consent  should  convince  the  parent  of  the  teachers  ^i»od 
intentions,  and  sliould  secure  a  courteous  reply.  Neitht'r  jtarent  nor 
teacher  should  he  annoj'cd  heyond  what  is  incident  to  \v:itchfiil  care 
for  the  well-heing"  of  the  cliihl.  There  are  good  excuses  for  ahsence 
and  for  tardiness;  and  teachers,  as  well  as  j)arents,  some  times  find  it 
convenient  to  use  them.  Oui'  institute  records  and  our  school  records 
some  times  indicate  to  us  that  persistent  demands  for  excuses  miglit 
bo  annoying,  and  our  right  to  ask  forgiveness  may  depend  somewhat 
upon  our  willingness  to  grant  it.  In  this  connection,  I  can  not  for- 
bear alluding  to  the  complaints  frequently  made  of  the  eti'ect  of  scliool 
work  upon  the  health  of  the  children.  It  is  asserted  that  the  cliiUlren 
in  our  schools  are  overworked;  and  that,  in  conse(iUcnce  thereof,  their 
health  becomes  seriously  impaired.  It  is  admitted  that  some  pupils 
study  too  much.  They  are  ambitious  to  meet  tl>e  wislies  of  tlieir  pa- 
rents, who  love  to  witness  rapid  advancement,  who  are  (piite  an.xioiis 
to  have  the  record  made  hj-  tlieir  own  childi'cn  as  good  as  that  made 
by  the  chiklren  of  their  neighbors;  or,  it  may  he  that  they  are  phys- 
ically incapacitated  for  continement  in  the  school-room,  and,  of  course, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  study  at  all,  or,  at  least,  under  such  rules 
as  must  be  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  verj'  large  majority  of  the 
pupils  attending  school.  These  cases  are  rare  exceptions,  and  sjiecial 
provisions  arehnade  for  them.  In  obedience  to  what  seemed  to  be  u 
felt  want,  the  course  of  study  in  our  high  school  was  extended,  so  as 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  work  recpiii-ed  for  any  one  year.  The  de- 
mand, on  the  part  of  parents,  for  the  privilege  of  shortening  this 
course  has  been  so  general  that  its  extension  is  likely  to  jtrove  a  null- 
ity. Every  effort  made  by  school  authorities  to  relieve  pressure  of 
study  is  met  by  persistent  demands  on  the  jiart  of  parents  lor  in(.re 
rapid  advancement  of  their  children.  Jf  a  teacher  wouhl  encourage 
a  child  to  go  more  slowly,  a])i)eal  is  made  to  the  sui'erintendeiit.  (»r  to 
some  member  of  the  board,  interceding  for  the  uuiw  y»]>'u\  promotion 
of  the  child.  Cases  of  an  expressed  desire  for  the  n-lief  (.f  tiie  ehild 
from  burdens  are  extremely  rare  (I  can  recall  hut  one  sueh  during  tlie 
past  year),  while  complaints  that  children  are  kejit  l>ack  in  their 
studies  may  be  numbered  by  scores.  A  little  caretul  ohservnth.n 
has  convinced  me  that  our  schools  are  some  times  nnido  to  hear  tlie 
sins  of  overeating,  undersleeping.  and  undue  exeitenu-nts.  Tliat  the 
mind  of  the  child  may  work  natnrallv.  tlu-  body  must  be  in  go<.d  con- 
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dition.  Any  young  lady  who  spends  one  or  two  nights  each  week  in 
attendance  upon  such  projier  amusements  as  church  fairs  and  festivals, 
robbing  herself  of  two  or  three  of  the  best  hours  for  sleep,  will  be 
prettj^  sure  to  find  a  headache  in  her  arithmetic  the  next  morning,  if 
she  does  not  carry  it  to  school  with  her.  The  excitements  incident  to 
a  juvenile  party  may  wear  off  the  next  day,  provided  the  mind  and 
body  rest  in  utter  idleness;  but  if  a  little  study  is  required,  the  doctor 
may  be  summoned,  and  it  is  much  pleasanter  all  around  if  he  can  find 
in  geography,  rather  than  in  an  ice-cream  or  oysters,  the  cause  of  the 
complaint.  This  does  not  remind  the  parent  of  any  little  neglect  or 
careless  indulgence,  and  the  teacher  is  so  far  away  that  he  can  not  re- 
ally to  the  charge.  But,  in  the  main,  I  believe  the  children  in  our 
public  schools  are  as  healthy  as  the  same  number  of  ciiildren  that  can 
be  found  out  of  them.  The  physical  condition  of  all  our  pupils  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  that  of  pupils  in  other  schools  it  has  been  my 
jjrivilege  to  visit. 

Whale  I  do  not  think  the  amount  of  work  required  of  pupils  excess- 
ive in  the  gross,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  bring  teachers  into  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  all  days  are  not  alike,  and  that  a  thor- 
ough study  of  their  own  mental  states  will  enable  them  to  make  a 
proper  assignment  of  tasks  to  their  pupils.  There  are  days  when  the 
work  of  three  or  four  other  days  may  be  done  without  injury.  There 
are  times  when  a  little  overpressure  may  do  incalculable '  injuiy. 
Teachers  need  to  study  the  phj'sical  condition  of  their  pupils,  that 
they  may  know  whom  to  push,  whom  to  restrain — when  to  load, 
when  to  relieve  of  burdens.  A  little  more  considerate  administration 
of  school  matters,  aided  by  more  judicious  influences,  will  keep  pupils 
in  ordinary  health. 

School  Biseipline. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  well-ordering  of  the  affairs  of  the 
school-room,  there  has  been,  during  the  past  few  years,  a  steady  and 
gratifying  improvement.  Those  Avho  are  conversant  with  similar 
schools  elsewhere  give  us  credit  for  superiority.  Eigid  restraints  have 
given  place  to  natural  allurements.  Teachers  have  come  into  closer  re- 
lations to  their  pupils.  The  frigid  manner  of  the  overseer  has  been 
displaced  by  the  sympathetic  tone  and  look  of  the  friend.  School 
manners  are  more  like  societ}'  manners.  Quiet  activity  pervades 
nearly  all  our  school-rooms:  there  is  not  death-like  stillness,  which 
some  still  fancy  to  be  the  perfection  of  order,  but  a  more  natural  and 
quiet  business  air.  Teachers  are  themselves  more  easy  in  their  move- 
ments, more  natural  in  their  tones  of  voice,  and  more  considerate  in 
their  requirements.     As  a  matter  of  course,  pupils  are  more  obedient, 
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and  more  devoted  to  their  work.  More  has  been  injide  of  the  virtues 
of  children,  and  less  account  taken  of  their  faults.  Teaehvrs  have 
learned  that  the  cultivation  of  a  good  habit,  carefully  guanled  and  >tu- 
diously  approved,  does  more  toward  the  improvement  of  tin-  ]<n]<\\ 
than  constant  lopping-off  the  branches  of  an  evil  habit.  The  consent 
of  the  pupil  must  be  secured  before  any  evil  habit  ean  be  successfull}- 
eradicated;  and  this  consent  is  given  only  to  those  who  have  tlie  pu- 
pil's confidence.  This  confidence  is  first  to  be  won,  not  b^-  blind  sub- 
mission to  the  pupil's  will,  but  bj^  firm  and  consistent  adherence  to 
right,  with  an  intelligent  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  pupil.  Such 
confidence  has  been  the  reward  of  most  of  our  teachers.  Many  have 
learned  that  flank  movements  are  often  the  most  successful,  while  a 
few,  coming  np  rashly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  have  been  worsted. 
Most  know  that  it  is  easier  to  avoid  a  collision  than  to  repair  damages 
when  a  collision  has  occurred.  In  the  very  large  majority  of  cases, 
pupils  enter  school  loving,  and  anxious  to  be  loved;  trusting,  and 
eager  to  be  trusted.'  They  place  unlimited  confidence  in  their  teach- 
ers, and  are  shocked  if  they  find  their  confidence  misplaced.  To  this 
general  statement  there  are.  of  course,  exceptions.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected,  in  a  large  city,  that  some  'roughs',  of  tender  years,  should 
not  appear.  Home  influences  are  not  always  in  favor  of  good  order, 
and  the  teachei'  must  often  overcome  directly  adverse  influences  on 
the  part  of  parents,  before  the  child  can  be  taught  obedience.  Our 
motto  has  been  A  Maximum  Degree  of  Order  icith  a  Minimum  Exercise 
of  Force.  Under  the  influence  of  this  motto,  objectionable  methods 
of  punishment  have  been  less  and  less  fi-equently  resorted  to. 

Our  school  attendance  now  numbers  three  times  what  it  was  seven 
years  ago.  The  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  is  but  one- 
half  what  it  was  seven  years  ago.  In  seven  years  the  necessity  for 
five  cases  out  of  six  has  (lisap}teared.  For  each  day  of  the  past  year 
we  have  had  nearly  80. ()(•(»  pujjils  in  school;  the  average  number  of 
cases  of  corporal  punishment  has  been  but  15  per  day,  or  one  case  for 
each  two  thousand  pupils.  If  any  teachers  in  the  United  States  can 
dispense  entirely  with  the  use  of  the  rod,  the  teachers  of  Chieago  can 
do  it.  Eapid  strides  have  been  taken  toward  its  disuse,  and  we  are 
all  looking  earnestly  for  the  good  time  coming,  when  there  shall  be 
no  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  any  other  restraints  than  those  usual, 
ly  denominated  moral  restraints.  Civil  society  has  not  yet  reached 
this  point,  and  bonds  and  imi)risonments  await  many  violators  of  law. 
Physical  restraints  and  the  infliction  of  i»liysical  jiain  are  recc.gnized 
means  of  correction  in  the  family  and  in  the  state.  The  schools 
should  serve  an  eflScient  pui-pose  in  saving  the  necessity  of  either. 
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THE    NEW    EDUCATION 


Among  the  many  signs  of  the  times  Avhich  speak  to  us  of  advancing 
civilization  and  of  brighter  days  for  humanity,  of  nobler  aims  and 
purer  governments,  none  can  have  greater  significance  than  the  in- 
creased interest  in  the  higher  learning.  Never  did  the  halls  of  our 
older  colleo;es  and  universities  resound  with  the  tread  of  so  large  or 
so  eager  crowds  of  students  as  to-day.  Scarcely  a  month  passes 
but  that  we  hear  of  some  wealth}^  man  or  woman  founding  a  scholar- 
ship or  a  professorship,  or  remembering  their  alma  mater  in  a  mag- 
nificent building  or  endowment.  And  to  what  nobler  end  can  they 
devote  their  wealth?  If  they  wish  to  benefit  mankind,  all  history 
proves  that  by  education  the  only  f)ermanent  results  can  be  obtained. 
If,  actuated  by  the  desire  that  seems  to  be  innate  in  the  human  mind, 
they  wish  to  be  remembered  by  future  generations,  there  is  no  way  at 
once  so  easy  and  so  inviting  as  this.  The  names  of  Yale  and  Judd 
and  Tassar  and  Cornell  will  be  known  and  revered  long  after  those  of 
Eothschild  and  Yanderbilt  and  Stewart  shall  have  passed  into  oblivion. 

But,  not  only  do  the  older  institutions  seem  to  have  awakened  to 
new  life,  but  new  ones,  giants  at  birth,  are  arising  around  us.  What 
splendid  possibilities  Vassar  College  opened  to  the  young  women  of 
our  country.  With  a  course  of  study  equally  difficult  with'  that  of 
any  college  in  the  land,  with  its  laboratories  and  observatory  and  ex- 
tensive geographical  cabinets,  it  presents  a  splendid  contrast  to  the 
usual  fashionable  female  seminaries.  Its  success  stands  as  a  living  con- 
tradiction to  the  bigoted  assertion  that  woman's  intellect  is  inferior  to 
man's.  The  prosjierity  of  such  institutions  gives  as  some  hojje  for  the 
future.  For,  if  the  wives  and  mothers  of  our  country  are  weak-minded 
and  frivolous,  caring  for  nothing  but  fashion  and  show,  can  we  hope 
that  they  will  train  up  noble-minded  and  earnest  sons  and  daughters? 
If  however,  they  are  educated  so  as  to  be  earnest  and  thoughtful,  to 
know  and  feel  how  grand  a  thing  it  is  to  live  and  do  one's  duty,  what 
may  we  not  hope  for  in  the  future?  But.  while  the  trustees  of  Vassal* 
College  were  providing  so  bountifully  for  the  mind,  they  w^ere  not  for- 
getful of  the  body.  All  suitable  physical  exercises  are  provided  for, 
one  entire  building  being  devoted  to  athletic  purposes. 

All  great  changes,  whether  they  be  in  politics,  religion,  or  systems 
of  education,  are  met  by  fierce  opposition  from  a  conservative  world. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  New  systems  and  ideas  should  be  rigidly 
examined  and  tested  before  being  received. 
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The  rise  of  the  'New  Education'  in  this  country,  like  that  <.r  the 
Greek  learning  among  the  western  nations  after  the  fall  of  (^.ll^tunti- 
nople,  has  been  stoutly  opposed  both  by  priest  and  politieiaii,  fnmi 
motives  both  of  inclination  and  interest,  of  hate  and  honesty.  The 
wonderful  progress  made  in  tne  last  few  years  in  all  the  scienees,  their 
utility  and  almost  universal  application  to  manufacture,  art.  and  the 
common  operations  of  life,  as  well  as  the  broad  and  liberal  views 
which  the  institutions  of  our  country  naturally  engender  and  foster, 
led  to  the  idea  that  the  old  method,  so  tenaciously  clung  to.  esj)eeiallv 
by  our  American  colleges,  of  having  one  course  of  study,  upon  which 
all  their  funds  and  energies  were  expended,  and  within  which  all  stu- 
dents must  be  confined  or  forego  the  advantages  of  a  college  educa- 
tion, however  widely  their  tastes  or  genius  might  (litter,  did  not  either 
alibrd  the  highest  culture  or  provide  for  the  greatest  usefulness.  Since, 
also,  those  mighty  powers,  steam  and  electricity,  have  done  away,  to 
a  great  extent,  with  the  old  isolation  of  countries,  have  broken  down 
the  barriers  of  time  and  space  which  so  completely  separated  nation 
from  nation,  in  stead  of  boasting,  as  the  nations  of  the  past  have 
done,  -'I  am  a  Roman"  or  '-I  am  a  Spartan"  or  "I  am  an  English- 
man'", we  ai'e  approaching  that  hapjiy  day.  the  dawning  of  which  is 
even  now  visible,  when,  united  in  the  universal  bond  of  friendship  and 
fraternity,  our  proudest  boast  shall  be — ^-I  am  a  wian." 

The  intermingling  of  nations  and  interests  brought  with  it  the  ne- 
cessity, to  all  business  men,  of  understanding  the  more  wide-spread 
of  the  modern  languages,  such  as  French.  German,  Sj)anish,  etc.  To 
literary  men,  the  language  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  presented  too  wide 
a  field  of  literature,  covered  with  gems  of  poetry  and  prose,  to  bo 
passed  by  unnoticed;  to  scientific  men,  that  of  Descartes  and  La- 
place contained  mines  too  rich  in  investigation  and  discovery  to  be 
left  unworked. 

These,  then,  with  the  sciences,  it  was  claimed  should  be  more  fully 
introduced  into  our  colleges  and  universities,  making  the  study  of 
them,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ancient  languages,  a  matter  of  option  with 
the  student;  thus  giving  a  wider  range  to  tlie  intellect,  and  allowing 
the  student  to  choose  as  interest  or  inclination  might  prompt.  The 
student,  too,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  man.  the  equal  and  friend  of  tho 
professor.  The  petty  police  system,  together  with  that  scarcely  less 
puerile  marking  system,  which  tends  to  crush  out  all  desire  to  search 
for  knowledge  for  knowledges  sake,  was  to  be  abolished.  In  short, 
the  idea  was  to  introduce  the  plan  of  the  great  German  universities, 
adapted  to  American  institutions  and  to  the  requiremeutij  of  American 
students. 

VOL.  xvm. — 36. 
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The  'New  Educatioir  was  ably  and  I10II3'  discussed  in  cdueational 
journals  and  literary  magazines.  Fiercely  was  it  denounced  in  pulpit 
and  college-hall.  Little  by  little,  hoAvever,  it  gained  its  ground.  Sci- 
entific courses  w^ere  introduced  into  many  colleges;  but  they  met  with 
little  favor,  nor  were  their  students  or  graduates  looked  upon  as  equal 
lo  those  in  the  time-honored  'Classical  Course'.  The  new  system  was 
opposed  by  many  good  men  and  true,  either  from  a  reluctance  to 
part  with  old  customs,  or  from  that  utterly  ftilse  idea  that  science  and 
i-eligion  are  irreconcilable  enemies.  We  can  never  get  rid  of  seem- 
ingly disagreeable  facts  by  shunning  or  attempting  to  suppress  them, 
lictter  meet  them,  investigate  them,  and  if  true,  accept  them. 

Science  and  Religion  should  be  colaborers  in  the  field  of  God's 
great  Universe:  the  one  cultivating  the  material,  the  other  the  spir- 
itual. It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  withstand  the  progress  of  civilization, 
or  to  put  out  the  light  that  Science  has  thrown  around  what  was  hith-  . 
erto  veiled  in  darkness.  One  by  one,  the  old  superstitions  land  errors 
wdiich  cling  to  church  and  state  are  left  behind  in  the  onward  march, 
and  fade  in  the  mists  of  the  past.  One  by  one,  new  truths  gleam  upon 
us  from  before,  just  as  new  stars  appear  to  the  astronomer,  out  of  the 
depths  of  illimitable  space,  as  he  increases  the  power  of  his  telescope. 
Faintly  at  first  w^e  see  them,  shrouded  in  doubt  and  uncertainty,  then 
in  all  the  clearness  of  a  proved  and  accepted  fact. 

Foremost  among  the  institutions  adopting  the  new  system  of  edu- 
cation stands  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.  It  was  founded 
by  the  common  munificence  of  the  Greneral  Government  and  a  private 
citizen  of  Ithaca.  After  considerable  delay,  necessarily  attendant  on 
the  founding  of  a  great  institution,  in  the  fall  of  1868  its  halls  were 
thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  students,  and  a  freshman  class  of 
about  three  hundred  entered,  besides  quite  respectable  numbers  in 
the  upper  classes  from  other  colleges.  The  declaration  in  the  first 
catalogue,  that  it  was  to  governed  by  no  sect,  and  that  no  professor  or 
student  was  to  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  on  account  of  his  relig- 
ious opinions,  brought  down  a  storm  of  opposition  upon  it  from  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  religious  press,  and  gained  for  it  such  epithets  as 
'infidel',  'sceptic',  etc.  But  the  old  saying  is  that  truth  will  prevail, 
and  those  pigmy  shafts  glanced  harmlessly  fx"om  her  shield.  Cornell 
has  gradually  gained  ground,  and  now  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
American  colleges. 

The  plan  of  the  University  is  to  furnish  the  best  instruction  in  all 
the  higher  departments  of  learning  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  In 
her  faculty,  which  numbers  over  forty,  are  included  men  of  such 
world-wide  fame  as  Goldwin   Smith,  Louis  Agassiz,  James  Eussell 
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Lowell,  and  Bayard  Taylor.  The  regular  courses  are  mod.-ni.  liut 
great  liberty  of  choice  is  allowed  to  the  students.  The  new  course  in 
literature  is  destined,  1  think,  to  become  the  most  popular  one  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  designed  especially  for  students  intt-nding  to 
adopt  the  jn-ofession  of  journalism  or  the  law,  and  is  adajitcd  to  tlu- 
wants  of  a  large  class  of  students  who  do  not  want  to  neglect  thi-  an- 
cient languages  entirely,  and  still  do  not  feel  likt'  spending  two  or 
three  years  in  their  study  aiter  entering  college.  Attached  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture  is  a  farm  of  over  two  hundi-e(|  acivs.  with  barns 
and  other  buildings.  Here  many  students  work,  and  thus  jiartially 
support  themselves.  In  connection  with  the  Sibley  College  of  Me- 
chanic Arts  are  workshoi^s  fitted  up  with  suitable  machinery,  in  which 
working  models  in  wood  and  metals  will  be  made,  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  and  the  movements  of  machinery;  also,  a  room}- 
printing-office,  furnished  with  improved  power-pre.-^ses,  where  the  uni- 
versity printing  is  done  and  a  weekly  pa2)er  is  publishe<l  by  the  un- 
ci er-grad  nates.  In  this  office  many  students  are  able  to  do  much  to- 
ward their  support.  The  library  numbers  at  present  about  4(»,()(l(> 
volumes,  and  will  soon  be  placed  in  the  magnificent  new  Ituihling 
erected  for  it  at  a  cost  of  about  §1()(),(»00. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  trustees,  the  offer  of  H.  W.  Sage,  of 
Brooklyn,  to  give  §250,000  to  the  University  on  condition  that  wo- 
men were  to  be  admitted  on  the  same  footing  as  men,  was  aecejited. 
A  8j)lendid  building  for  their  use  will  be  commenced  this  spring.  Tl»e 
entire  endowment  of  the  University  amounts  at  present  to  over  a  mill- 
ion and  a  quarter  of  didlars.  With  her  immense  endowment,  her 
large  and  able  faculty,  the  eager  crowds  of  students  that  throng  her 
halls  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  above  all.  her  hroad  and  hheral 
principles,  we  may  safely  predict  for  her  a  long  ami   useful  career. 

J.  w.  u. 


F     ()     R     C     E     I)         G     R     ()     W      T     H 


^ 


The  great  fault  of  educators,  whether  parents  or  teachers,  is  that 
they  do  not  recognize  the  human  nature  of  tin-  child;  or.  ratlier.  they 
do  not  sympathize  with  it.  All  the  leading  elements  of  ciianicter  arc 
given  to  be  guided  in  their  own  free  developnu-nt ;  not  to  Ite  warped 
or  trained  according  to  the  desires  or  whims  of  parents.  'J'o  wal«-h 
the  growth  and   prune  overgrowth   is  one   tiling;  to  forcibly  chiinge 
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the  direction  of  growth  is  another.  From  the  infancy  of  the  child,  it 
sliould  bo  the  business  of  parents  to  watch  the  tendencies  of  char- 
acter— the  indications  of  mental  and  moral  individnality.  It  is  not 
injustice  to  say  that  in  the  main  parents  strive,  in  so  far  as  they  strive 
at  all,  to  make  their  children  after  their  own  preconceived  models, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  more  plastic  of  the  children  turn  out  nonen- 
tities, and  those  with  vigorous  wills  sjDend  a  great  share  of  their  nerv- 
ous force  in  holding  their  own  against  parental  tjn-anny.  Not  till  the 
latter  leave  home  and  go  into  life  for  themselves  are  they  free  to  use 
themselves  according  to  the  invincible  inward  force — are  they  free 
to  grow  according  to  the  model  that  God  has  inwrought  in  their  very 
being. 

Let  us,  for  a  simile,  imagine  a  being  that  is  at  once  the  parent  of  all 
the  varieties  of  the  feathered  tribe.  This  parent  swims;  and  he  of 
course  is  determined  that  all  his  offspring  shall  swim.  They  must  be 
trained  in  the  good  old  conservative  ways;  and  so,  every  thing  that 
has  feathers,  from  the  sober  hen  to  the  soaring  lark  and  the  sweet 
nightingale,  is  dragged  to  the  water's  edge,  and  only  such  of  the  brood 
as  are  stronger  than  the  parent  escape  destruction.  Every  where  in 
nature  the  lesson  of  variety  is  repeated  endlessly.  When  leaves  sprout 
from  the  ground  in  the  garden  or  field,  we  watch,  and  do  that  for  the 
young  plant  which  its  nature  demands.  If  a  vine,  we  give  a  trellis; 
if  a  tree,  we  give  it  a  space  and  let  it  alone;  if  a  flower,  we  treat  it 
according  to  its  needs.  Some  children  need  a  trellis,  like  the  vine; 
and  some,  like  the  oak,  only  require  that  all  obstacles  shall  be  cleared 
away  and  that  plenty  of  moral  oxygen  and  sun  be  provided.  Some 
are  born  to  creep,  some  to  walk,  some  to  fly  near  the  ground,  and 
some  to  soar  through  infinite  sjiace.  As  bad  as  are  the  antecedents  of 
the  race,  how  wonderful  would  be  the  results  if  for  one  generation 
fathers  and  mothers  would  be  discreet  and  sagacious  in  this  one  par- 
ticular of  allowing  for  the  individuality  of  their  children.  "When  our 
little  ones  go  from  the  nursery  to  the  school-room,  they  are  too  often 
met  by  the  same  hard  cold  wall  of  routine.  The  child  full  of  vital- 
ity, frolicsome  as  a  kitten,  to  which  the  sun  and  the  out-door  air  is  a 
necessity,  is  seated  in  the  same  bench,  to  learn  the  same  lesson,  with 
the  cold-blooded,  sluggish,  precise,  mathematical  boy,  whose  anatomy 
and  spiritual  economy  ai^e  all  arranged  on  the  plan  of  two  and  two 
make  four. 

But,  says  the  objector.  Certain  things  must  be  learned  by  every 
child.  Undoubtedly;  but  let  the  child  learn  them  while  following 
the  bent  of  his  nature:  that  is  to  say,  following  the  simile  used  above, 
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if  his  nature  leads  liiiii  to  the  water,  K't  liim  leani  the  nocessai-y 
things  about  the  water;  if  he  tlies  in  the  air,  if  he  ereej)s,  let  him  gt-t 
his  knowledge  as  he  goos.  Do  n't  bring  down  the  lark  to  the  h-vi-l  (»f 
the  snail,  but  adapt  your  edueation  to  eaeh.  Your  widc-awaki-.  noisy, 
troublesome  boy,  intensely  objective,  keenly  susceptible  to  all  foi-nis 
of  outward  life,  full  of  bodily  vigor,  does  not  need  the  same  training 
as  your  (jiiiet,  nu'(liodie;il.  gentle  child,  who  would  not  leave  his  cor- 
ner and  his  book  for  the  most  tempting  out-door  delights.  'J'lu-i'e  is  a 
ditlerence  in  the  veiy  blood  of  the  two  boys,  that  ought  to  modity  all 
that  is  done  with  them.  One  delights  in  rough  ]»lay.  for  the  mere 
sake  of  exercise.  The  glow  that  come  from  action  tills  him  with  Joy. 
The  other  knows  nothing  of  such  pleasure,  and  can  not,  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  constitution.  Your  active  boy  s])ends  delicious  hours, 
with  his  trowsers  rolled  to  his  knees,  in  damming  woodluJid  brooks. 
He  is  constructive,  and  takes  account  only  of  thai  w  hich  is  perceived 
by  his  senses,  as  keen  and  alert  as  those  of  a  setter.  Of  ii  certainty, 
the  spiritual  must  be  developed  in  this  boy;  but  it  can  never  be  done 
by  treating  his  innocent  proclivities  as  sins  and  by  constantly  thwai-t- 
ing  every  natural  desire.  AVhere  nature  is  innocent,  let  it  have  lull 
sway,  that  you  may  get  hold  of  your  child's  inner  life  and  win  his  en- 
tire love  and  conlideuce,  thus  develo])ing  thosi'  (lualitii-s  that  have  not 
the  growth  for  desire.  This  is  a  vital  matter.  If  i)arcnts  could  see 
the  wi-ecks  they  make,  they  would  hjhudder  at  the  fearful  responsil>il- 
ity.  Thoughtfulness  and  unseltishness  and  a  jirofoiind  desire  tin-  llu- 
nn)i-al  and  s])ij'itual  good  of  those  in  our  chargi'  would  woi-k  wontlers 

in  this  resi)ect.  New- York  Sclioi.l  .loinnal. 


TWO  IIOI  RS  IN  A  KLNM)i:R(;All'rEN. 


'WitTLE  in  the  City  of  Ilambui-g,  I  saw  a  door  over  which  was  li.e 
single  word  -Kindergarten'.  J  had  seen  something  of  higher  i-duca- 
tion  in  Prussia,  and  now  saw  .something  of  the  lower.  Sitting  upon 
the  little  forms,  and  engaged  in  a  i)eculiar  rhythmic  exercise,  were  sixty- 
two  children,  or  rather  intimts,  from  three  to  seven  years  <»f  ago.  No 
books  whatever  were  visible.  Each  chihl  was  furnislu-d  with  drawing- 
materials,  and  on   many  desks  were  variously-cut    bit.s  of  tin.      Little 

squares   of  blue   perforated    pajur  and    yellow   crewel,  slips  of   w I 

fibre,  and  the  various  geometric  soli. Is.  were  slon-d  away  for  use;  and 
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the  shelves  placed  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  under 
contribution. 

None  of  the  children  could  read,  and  many  could  not  talk  plainl}'. 
No  effort  was  made  to  teach  them  the  'mystical  lore'  of  books.  This 
child-garden  seemed  no  place  for  tasks  and  work,  but  only  for  play — 
for  spontaneous  play,  so  systematized  and  directed  by  an  adult  as  to 
furnish  valuable  discipline  to  mind  and  body.  One  could  readily  see 
that  the  children  were  getting,  through  the  testimony  of  the  senses  — 
the  Ibiindation  of  all  knowledge, —  an  accui'ate  acquaintance  with  the 
external  world  of  matter.  Happ}'  in  the  guidance  of  a  sympathetic 
and  skilled  teacher,  they  were  getting  naturally  and  easily  what  they 
otherwise  would  have  got  with  many  a  blundei",  or  never  got  at  all. 
They  were  discriminating  colors,  hues,  and  tints;  were  learning  the 
forms,  measurements,  distances  and  pi-operties  of  bodies;  were  pass- 
ing judgment  on  the  uses,  construction  and  adaptability  of  organs  iu 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  They  were  making  models, 
drafting  plans,  developing  their  muscles  by  calisthenie  concerts,  learn- 
ing tlie  'music  ol*  incjtioit'  by  such  marching  as  would  rejoice  the  strict- 
est drill  master  in  the  realm,  and  practicing  the  'symphony  of  sound' 
1)3'  the  utterance  of  cosseting  songs,  and  by  the  unsti-ained,  im- 
provised melody  of  children  and  birds. 

'JMiis  Kindergarten  seemed  to  be  really  a  nursery,  where,  by  system- 
atic training,  all  the  right  powers  of  the  being  were  developed  in  a 
just  order  and  proportion.  It  was  simply  a  supplement  to  natural 
])rocesses.  There  being  no  intliction  of  tasks,  either  mental  or  bodily, 
:ind  light  athletic  sports  alternating  with  the  more  sedentary  emplo}^- 
jiieiit,  thei-e  seemed  as  little  probability  of  dwarfing  the  body  as  of 
stultifying  the  intellect.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  nature's  processes 
are  safe,  to  teach  a  b(^y  to  nuike  skillful  and  intelligent  use  of  his  bod}', 
and  to  know  much  of  the  natural  world,  at  a  time  of  life  when  every 
i'aculty  is  alive  to  sensuous  impressions,  can  not  tend  to  produce  a 
dangerous  precocity  of  mind. 

But  this  ti-aining  seems  not  only  harmless,  but  very  valuable,  and 
very  direct  in  its  uses  in  life.  The  viciousness  of  street  ctiildren  is 
proverbial,  and  chiefly  because  of  their  hap-hazard,  Topsy-like  devel- 
opment. Again,  every  one  who  has  remarked  the  meagre  results  pro- 
duced b}' those  who  teach  the  nicer  mechanical  arts  and  trades  to 
y(ning  apprentices  can  testify  to  the  importance  of  senses  trained  to 
accurate  observation,  and  of  fingers  and  hands  skilled  in  delicate  man- 
il>ulations. 

You  who  sit  with  self-congratulation  in  the  high  places  oi  jiedagogy, 
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Avliat  woiilil  you  not  ijive  to  soe  in  your  own  ]uiimIs  tlic  i^li'ainiiijj:  oyc 
of  intelligonco,  and  the  calni  consfiousness  of  victories  won,  whicli  I 
Hivw  in  the  faees  of  these  infants!  AVe  ean  not  say  that  eiineation  he- 
i;-ins  in  the  sehool-rooni,  but  i-ather  witl\  tlie  first  darlinic  of  the  eye 
in  infaney,  and  the  tirst  tlusliinii's  of  tlie  faee  fi-oni  an  alert  euriosity. 
At  the  ieii'al  school  atje  our  eliihlren  niii!;lit  he  sucli  phihtsoplu-rs  in 
tlu'ir  knowKMlixe  of  natural  objects,  and  so  expert  in  the  inanairi'tnciit 
of  their  bodily  powers,  as  to  put  our  wrinkled  cheeks  to  bluslnni;.  A 
child  must  gvow  and  learn,  and  that  with  unexann>led  rapidity;  and, 
Averc  it  possible  to  arrest  the  desire  for  sensuous  impressions,  he  would 
enter  the  school-room,  when  the  state  admits  him,  a  drivelim;  idiot. 
But  systematize  his  culture,  follow  the  course  of  natural  development,  V/ 
lend  the  jjjuidance  of  symjiathy  and  skill,  and  in  due  time  he  will  ]»ass 
from  the  exclusive  study  of  things  to  the  study  of  books  with  an 
awakened  interest  and  an  unfeigned  devotion  to  mental  ])ursuits. 

Edwaki)  Tavlok.  in  Iixliaiiii  school  .lourna). 


THE     PRINCETON     MEETING. 


REPORTED  BY  C.  P.  HALL. 


TuK  School  Principals'  Society  held  its  fourth  aunual  mcotuii^  at  Princeton, 
July  9th,  10th  and  11th,  and  fully  sustained  tlie  reputation,  earned  last  year,  of  a 
body  composed  of  workers  who  are  ready  to  do  with  their  niighl  whatevfr  thtir 
hands  tind  to  do.  Some  auxiety  had  been  felt  by  nearly  all,  lest,  on  account  of 
the  failure  to  secure  a  reduction  of  railroad  fare,  and  the  necessary  absence  of 
some  who  are  accustomed  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  discussions,  our  numbers 
should  be  few  and  the  interest  weak;  but,  after  a  hearty  handshaking,  Pres. 
Smith's  buu;le-call  'to  arms'  gave  no  uncertain  sound,  and  we  went  out  jjirt  about 
for  work,  and  when  we  turnetl  iKMueward,  each  felt  that  it  was  jjoimI  to  be  there. 

The  Society  as.scmbled  in  the  High-School  Hall,  at  i'o  o'clock  on  Tuewlay,  and, 
after  prayer  by  II.  L.  Boltwood,  listened  to  strong  and  wortliy  words  froni  Prcs. 
E.  C.  Smith,  of  Dixon.  He  said,  "The  future  of  our  land  dci)cnds  largtly  upon 
education  and  otlier  moral  influences.  The  autociats  of  tlie  sehooiriH-m  mu.xt  tell 
much  of  what  this  education  is  to  be.  And  no  one  is  worthy  of  a  place  amonj;  ur 
wlio  does  not  use  every  available  means  for  making  his  armor  bright,  and  him. 
self  up  with  the  van  in  a  knowledge  of  best  methods.  Let  us  learn  from  the  fall. 
ures  of  the  past. 

"We  lose  sight  of  the  individuality  of  our  pupils.  Too  many  ign..re  the  laws 
which  govern  mind:  hence,  we  see  the  wrecks  of  mind  .scattered  all  along  our 
streets.  We  sliould  inscribe  some  where,  so  that  wc  can  have  it  ever  in  view,  ihitt 
motto :    'Our  work  in  imperish(Me\ 
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"The  moral  training  of  our  pupils  should  not  be  neglected.  The  teacher  should 
not  be  silent  when  on  every  hand  intemperance  and  profligacy,  demands  for  the 
repeal  of  Sunday  laws  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Bible  from  our  schools,  profan- 
ity, falsehood,  and  deceit,  walk  boldly  before  our  boys  and  girls. 

"But  our  sphere  is  not  limited  by  the  walls  of  our  school-room.  The  teacher 
should  be  every  inch  a  man — a  man  among  meu.  Our  county  institutes  should 
have  a  hearty  cooperation  from  us.  And  our  state  societies  —  the  Association  and 
this  society — have  claims  upon  us  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  have  received  great 
good  from  them,  and  should  do  all  we  can  to  make  them  efficient  in  the  future. 
Let  us  be  ready  to  fill  our  appointments  in  them  faithfully.  Much  of  their  suc- 
cess depends  upon  this. 

"  Our  state  school  journals  are  also  worthy  of  our  support.  The  gentlemen 
who  have  charge  of  them  need  not  only  our  subscription,  but  words  of  cheer  and 
words  of  contribution.  It  has  been  a  gratifying  fact  that  two  journals  have  occu- 
pied the  same  field  without  the  appearance  of  wrangling.  Let  us,  then,  tell  those 
editors  G-od-speed,  and  aid  them  with  our  hands,  our  heads,  and  our  hearts." 

Prof.  J.  W.  Cook,  of  Normal,  then  read  a  paper  upon  The  Recitation,  its  Ob- 
jects and  Methods,  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Edwards.  We  were  not  present  during 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  hence  can  not  give  its  points,  though  it  must  have 
been  put  in  his  usually  forcible  style,  judging  from  what  we  heard  of  it  and  the 
discussion  that  followed. 

M.  Andrews,  of  Macomb,  would  have  pupils  punctual  and  allow  no  shirking 
from  recitation.     Draw  out  of  the  pupils  all  that  they  know  about  the  lesson. 

A.  Gove,  of  Normal,  thought  that  most  of  the  failures  in  the  class  are  with  the 
teacher.     Should  deal  with  pupils  more  as  individuals,  and  not  as  a  mass. 

B.  R.  Cutter,  of  Chicago,  would  allow  a  laugh,  if  the  class  laughed  with  and  not 
at  the  teacher.    Would  not  ridicule. 

G.  S.  Wedgwood,  of  Lasalle,  would  teach  them  to  know  what  they  are  going  to 
say,  and  not  to  talk  at  random. 

H.  L.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton,  said  that  we  must  teach  them  to  think  quickly. 
He  would  make  reviews  more  prominent  and  important. 

The  subject  was  discussed  further  by  several  gentlemen,  and  valuable  suggest- 
ions were  made.  Some  would  use  a  text-book,  and  others  would  not.  Broomell, 
of  Chicago,  thought  it  very  important  that  the  teacher  be  a  good  questioner. 

After  the  discussion,  Mr.  Gove  moved  that  the  subject  of  County  Superintend 
ency  be  discussed  some  time  during  the  session. 

In  the  evening,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Rev.  M.  L.  Williston,  of  Galesburg,  en- 
titled How  shall  we  educate  ?  As  the  lecture  was  not  intended  for  the  Society  so 
much  as  for  a  popular  audience,  we  give  only  the  points  of  it. 

We  ought  to  educate — 1st,  Thoroughly ;  2d,  Generously;  3d,  Conscientiously. 
When  a  parent  says  that  his  boy  has  gone  through  so  many  books,  ask  if  the  books 
have  gone  through  the  boy.  Devise  liberal  things:  the  country's  money  put  into 
good  schools  is  a  first-class  investment.  How  suicidal  it  is  to  thrust  the  Bible  out 
of  the  hands  of  our  school-children!  In  all  conscience,  we  need  God's  word,  or  we 
know  not  God. 

Wednesday  Morning,  the  session  was  opened  by  reading  and  prayer  by  Rev.  M. 
L.  Williston. 
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Upon  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions: J.  V.  Thomas,  Dixon;  A.  Gove,  Normal;  ^I.  Andrews,  Macoiuh;  J.  II. 
Brnomell,  Chicago;  and  Wm.  Jenkins,  Ottawa. 

A.  J.  Blanchard,  of  Galva,  then  presented  a  paper  npon  The  demanrJK  of  Mornl- 
ity  u2)on  our  Pulic  Scliools.  He  presented  a  sorrj*  picture  of  the  present  condition 
of  morals,  wliich  was  not  indorsed  bj'  all.  But  he  presented  some  strong  argu- 
ments and  stubborn  facts.  Venality  in  office  is  too  common;  murder  and  other 
crimes  go  unpunished ;  monopolies  hold  a  strong  sway ;  liquor-men  band  against 
law.  Men  are  influenced  by  selfishness  every  where.  Our  hope  is  in  the  schools. 
Children  must  be  taught  that  right  is  riglit,  and  vice  versa.  Civil  liberty  is  based 
on  civil  law;  civil  law,  on  moral  law;  and  moral  law,  upon  the  Bibh>.  Hence,  the 
Bible  should  be  read  in  our  schools.  Huxley  was  quoted  as  authority  tipon  tliis 
latter  point.  Cliildren  should  be  taught  the  principles  tliat  underlie  morality,  lion- 
esty,  patriotism,  and  every  thing  good,- and  to  hate  treason  and  'every  tiling  that 
makes  a  lie'.    Teachers  must  lead  the  wa3^     (Pickard) 

J.  H.  Freeman,  of  Polo,  spoke  of  Morality  as  the  grandest  part  of  our  nature. 
It  is  an  essential  element  of  success.  France  boasted  of  her  immorality,  and  fell. 
"We  should  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  our  pupils.  A  kind  word  is  much 
better  than  a  clumsy  rod.  Be  careful  to  practice  what  we  preach.  It  is  unworthy 
a  teacher  to  be  a  'policy  man'. 

T.  C.  Swafford,  of  Oneida,  said  that  we  want  a  positive  morality  — one  tliat  is 
felt  by  all.  He  liked  to  find  the  mischievous  pupil,  for  this  element,  carefully 
trained,  will  make  him  a  smart  man. 

A  paper  upon  Examinations  and  Promotions  was  then  read  by  I.  Wilkinson,  of 
Lincoln.  Examinations  that  were  an  index  of  the  work  done  by  tlie  class  he  con- 
sidered indispensable.  An  examination  sliould  be  conducted  by  some  one  besides 
the  teacher  of  the  class.  AVould  use  both  oral  and  written  examinations  and  the 
class-book  as  tests  for  promotion.  They  are  necessary  to  show  what  the  teacher 
has  been  doing.     Primary  teachers  should  receive  the  better  pay. 

J.  E.  Dow,  of  Peoria,  and  .J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  were  appointed  to  dis- 
cuss this  topic,  but  were  detained  by  sickness.  Mr.  B.  sent  his  paper,  however, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Boltwood.  He  urged  that  any  examination  is  a  poor 
test,  because  there  are  so  many  outside  things  which  can  not  be  taken  into  acc<ninl 
—as:  health,  habits,  previous  opportunities  and  training.  He  recommended,  as 
at  Dixon  last  winter,  the  promotion  of  teachers  and  pupils  together. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  2  o'clock,  B.  B.  Cutter,  of  Cliicago,  read  a  valuable  paper 
upon  Evening  Scliools,  and  we  are  sorry  tliat  so  few  took  pains  to  be  tliere.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  respectful,  when  a  person  has  b.-en  to  troubh-  and  expen.se  to  pn-pare 
an  able  paper,  to  be  absent,  when  it  is  presented,  because  we  are  ju.st  a  little  too 
late.  He  thought  it  a  great  sacrifice  upon  the  part  of  teachers,  antl  yi>t  they  arc 
very  poorly  paid.  There  should  be  real,  practical  work,  rather  than  the  marliinc- 
ry  of  records  and  reports.  Many  scholar><  are  brought  under  gocnl  iiiflu<-nc«'8.  but 
the  irregularity  of  attendance  is  a  drawback. 

J.  W.  Cook  had  had  no  experience,  but  knew  that  they  were  doing  a  good 
work.  They  must  not  take  the  place  of  the  day  .school,  l)ut  must  do  the  work  of 
the  day  school. 

S.  M.  Etter,  of  Bloomington,  thought  it  a  gootl  plan  to  sUirt  a  mixed  cla«s  if 
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large  pupils  do  not  like  to  go  into  smaller  classes.     He  thought  that  it  would  give 
many  a  taste  for  learning  who  would  then  attend  the  day  schools. 

J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Galesburg,  was  then  called  upon  to  speak  of  the  experiment 
made  in  that  city,  last  year.  They  commenced  with  much  doubt  in  regard  to  its 
success,  but  they  had  accomplished  all  they  hud  hoped  for.  They  received  no 
scholars  who  could  attend  the  day  schools.  They  had  pupils  of  all  ages  and  of 
both  sexes.  They  are  to  continue  them  another  year,  with  better  prospect  of  do- 
ing good. 

W.  B.  Powell,  of  Aurora,  next  presented  a  paper  upon  Teacliers  —  tlieir  Qualifi- 
cations and  Employment.  He  first  criticised  several  books  upon  this  subject,  show- 
ing that  many  have  much  that  is  of  little  value.  He  then  developed,  to  some 
length,  the  outlining  system  in  practice  in  his  schools.  He  would  thoroughly 
teach  a  principle,  and  group  in  connection  with  it  its  applications,  in  stead  of 
teaching  them  one  by  one  as  they  are  met  in  the  order  of  book  arrangement. 

E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  said  it  is  useless  to  try  to  make  men  and  women  out 
of  boys  and  girls.  We  try  to  go  too  fast,  many  times,  and  only  go  the  more 
slowly. 

The  question  of  County  Superintendency  was  next  opened  by  A.  Ethridge,  of 
Princeton.  The  real  objection  to  the  office  is  that  there  is  too  little  of  it.  He 
would  make  the  township  the  unit,  and  get  an  able  man  to  superintend.  Members 
of  the  legislature  who  voted  for  the  reduction  of  one  dollar  per  day  ought  to  go 
before  their  constituency  upon  that  record.  They  are  willing  to  pay  !|5.00  per 
day  for  superintending  the  building  of  a  court-house,  but  grudge  it  to  the  man 
who  superintends  the  training  of  their  children.  McLean  County  paid  five  per 
cent,  on  $450,000  for  superintending  the  building  of  a  court-house,  but  refused  an 
appropriation  for  a  three-weeks  teachers'  institute. 

S.  M.  Etter  thinks  that  the  legislature  are  ready  to  retrench  in  schools,  but  not 
in  the  state-house. 

A.  Gove  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  present  the  matter  to 
the  legislature. 

President  appointed  E.  A.  Gastman,  S.  M.  Etter,  A.  J.  Blanchard,  P.  E.  Walker, 
and  W.  B.  Powell. 

The  subject  was  discussed  further  by  Messrs.  Andrews,  Jenkins,  and  Wells,  and 
a  great  deal  of  feeling  manifested  by  all  in  regard  to  the  present  degraded  position 
of  the  office. 

S.  M.  Etter  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation be  requested  to  place  this  subject  upon  their  programme  for  the  next  meet- 
ing.   Carried. 

C.  P.  Hall,  of  Princeton,  was  appointed  committee  to  bring  together  persons 
wishing  teachers  and  teachers  wishing  places. 

Thursday  Morning.— Miev  prayer  by  E.  A.  Gastman,  the  President  appointed 
Cook,  of  Normal,  and  Seymour,  of  Forreston,  as  Auditing  Committee.  ^ 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  the  following  report:  President —  B..  li- 
Boltwood,  of  Princeton.  Vice-President  — 'P.  R.  Walker,  Rochelle.  Secretary  — 
Wm.  Brady,  Marseilles.  Treasurer— 'E.  R.  Cutter,  Chicago.  Executive  Committee 
—  E.  W.  Coy,  Normal ;  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur ;  J.  H.  Freeman,  Polo. 

Voted,  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Ottawa. 
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The  business  minutes  were  then  read  and  approved. 

Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  accepted. 

O.  S.  Westcott  read  a  paper  upon  the  Collection  and  Preservation  of  Insectg.  (AI- 
though  hastily  prepared,  it  showed  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
was  very  liindly  received.) 

Miss  S.  Lovejoy,  of  Princeton,  gave  select  readings. 

H.  L.  Boltwood  then  conducted  a  class  in  reading  Tennyson,  showing  his  method 
of  questioning  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  class  respecting  the  allu.sions,  etc.,  to 
be  found  in  the  extract. 

This  closed  a  very  profilable  meeting  of  a  society  which  has  come  to  be  almost  a 
necessity  to  the  working  teachers  of  the  state.  It  is  but  just  to  say  for  Prt-sident 
Edwards  and  Mr.  Coy  that  they  were  prevented  by  sickness  from  tilling  their  ap- 
pointments. 
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The  Editor  is  abroad — 'down  East' — not  'away  down  East',  and  yet  so  near 
to  the  great  sea  that  the  virtuous  East-wind  makes  him  don  a  thin  overcoat.  This 
recre-ator — friend  Coy,  not  the  wind  — sends  greeting  to  us,  his  deputy,  and  to  all 
the  readers  of  the  Teacher.  His  sensations  appear  to  converge  in  one  emotion  — 
thankfulness  for  so  restful  and  enjoyable  a  vacation.  We  congratulateliim  and  all 
who  are  now  too  happy  to  recall  the  weariness  of  the  closed  school  year.  Play, 
teacher,  play ! 

Papers  of  the  Missouri  Association.— We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  papers  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis.souri  State  Teachers* 
Association,  held  last  December.  They  are  published  by  E.  F.  Ilobarl  i  Co.,  of 
St.  Louis.  The  paper  and  the  printing  are  poor  enough,  but  the  es.<y»ys  and  ad- 
dresses are  generally  thoughtful  and  suggestive.  Among  the  best  of  the  papers 
in  the  volume  is  one  by  Mr.  S.  II.  While,  of  our  own  state,  upon  .1  Oratlal  Sy- 
tern  of  Normal  Schools. 

Drawing  in  the  Massachusetts  Schools.— If  any  of  our  nadirs  are  still 
uninformed  concerning  the  eflbrts  now  making  in  Mas.saehusetts  in  l)eliair  of  special 
schools  for  teaching  drawing,  they  will  be  gratified  to  read  a  Bill  wlnrli  was  drawn 
by  Sup't  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  and  approved  March  'J,  1872. 

BILL  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT   OP  A   NOUMAI-  AKT   TR  AISINO-SCUOOL  IK    M  ASSAraiBICTT*. 
SUBMITTED  TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  O.N  KWICATIOS. 

Whereas,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  iiKliistriiil  interests  of  the  »tnt43.  by  furnUhlnjf  to  »r. 
tisiins  and  mechanics  the  means  of  instruction  in  .IniwInK  "H'l  i'i»*  ««•««  "•"  'iB'tKn-  »""•  l»"»« 
enabling  them  to  comman.l  a  higher  rate  of  wages  an.I  at  the  same  lime  to  gUi-  liure«»o.l 
value  to  industrial  proilucts.  an  act  was  i>a.ssecl  .May  If,.  |.>^o,  auth..ri/.inK  any  clly  or  town. 
and  reciuiring  every  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten  thoi.hund  inhnl.Hanl-v  lo  mnkc  |.r«. 
vision  lor  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  lopc^»on^  over  llllwn 
years  of  age ;  and 
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Whereas,  although  commeudable  efforts  hare  been  made  in  many  of  the  larger  municipal- 
ities of  the  state  to  provide  the  instructions  in  drawing  and  the  arts  of  designs  retjuired  by 
the  act  of  1S70,  the  success  in  this  important  i»tpartment  of  education,  so  much  needed  by 
our  mechanics,  artisans,  and  manufacturers,  has  been  comparatively  limited,  o-ning  to  the 
present  dearth  of  competent  art  teachers;  and 

Whereas,  said  act  placed  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught 
in  all  the  public  schools,  thus  creating  a  large  demand  for  teachers  especially  skilled  in  draw^ 
ing,  for  the  supply  of  which  demand  no  adequate  provision  exists,  or  is  likely  to  be  luruished 
by  private  enterprise ;  therefore, 

Besolced,  That  the  board  of  education  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  establish  and 
carry  on  a  central  art  training-school  for  the  purpose  of  qualiiying  teachers  of  drawing  and 
the  arts  of  design,  for  the  industrial  drawing  and  art  schools  of  the  cities  and  towns,  for  the 
noiuial  schoob.  and  for  the  public  schools,  and  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  irom  the  school  fund  to  defray  the  expense  of  providing 
the  necessary  accommodations,  appurtenances,  apparatus  and  masters  for  said  schools;  the 
board  of  education  having  the  authority  to  fix  the  rate  of  tuition  to  be  paid  by  the  pupils 
in  attendance  at  said  school,  and  being  required  to  render  an  account  of  the  manner  in  w  hich 
said  moneys  have  been  expended. 

AX  ACr  TO  ArTHOKIZE  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  TO  ESTABLISH  INLISIFJAL  SCHOOLS. 

£e  it  enat:ted  hy  the  tcnate  and  Bouse  nj  EtprtseTitatitts,  in  Genet  al  Court  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  asfollous: 

Section  1.  The  city  council  of  any  city,  and  any  town,  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or 
more  industrial  schools,  and  raise  and  appropriate  the  money  necessary  to  render  them  ef- 
ficient. Such  schools  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  board  of  school  committee 
of  the  city  or  town  wherein  they  are  established,  and  such  board  shall  employ  the  teachers 
prescribe  the  arts,  trades  and  occupations  to  be  taught  in  such  schools,  and  shall  have  the 
general  control  and  management  thereof. 

Provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  expense  of  any  such  school  exceed  the  appropriation 
specifically  made  therefor;  and 

Protided.  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  authorize  the  school  committee  of  any 
city  or  town  to  compel  any  scholar  to  study  any  trade,  art,  or  occupation,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  i)arent  or  guardian  of  such  scholar,  and  that  attendance  upon  any  such  school 
shall  not  take  the  place  of  the  attendance  upon  public  schools  required  by  law. 

That  this  legislation  is  cot  the  ebullition  of  the  hour,  may  be  inferred  from  a 
Statement  which  we  clip  from  one  of  our  exchanges,  showing  that  downright 
work  in  the  direction  of  art  has  already  been  done,  both  in  the  public  day  schools 
and  in  evening  drawing-schools.    Here  is  the  account : 

Exhibition  of  Dratcings.—'Ihe  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  drawings  made  by  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  in  Boston,  and  the  free  evening  drawing-schools  of  the  state,  was  re- 
cently held  in  Horticultural  Hall.  The  exhibition  of  the  free  evening  schools  consisted  of 
about  600  drawings,  comprising  exercises  from  the  blackboard  of  free-hand,  geometrical, 
mechanical,  isometrical  and  constructional  drawing  in  outline,  and  tinted;  drawing  in  light 
and  shade,  and  color  of  foliage,  figures,  animal  forms,  machine  drawing,  and  architectural 
tinting.  de>igns  for  buildings,  for  carpets,  etc.,  natural  objects,  geometric  solids  in  shadows 
and  color,  and  many  other  branches  of  industri.il  art  and  study. 

The  wise  plan  seems  to  have  been  adopted  of  leading  each  pupil  to  direct  his  attention  to 
some  particular  class  of  drawing  that  is  likely  to  be  of  immediate  use  to  him.  The  photog- 
rapher api)lies  himself  to  drawing  the  human  head,  the  shoemaker  to  pictures  of  neatly- 
turned  boots  and  shoes,  the  house-builder  to  architectural  models,  and  so  on.  It  is  all  emin- 
ently practical  ancl  useful ;  and  the  policy  of  the  state's  establishing  these  schools,  the  meth- 
od of  conducting  them,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils,  are  most  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. 

The  drawings  from  the  Boston  public  schools  numbered  some  over  6,0C0.  Some  of  the 
schools  sent  examples  frcm  every  pupil,  and  not  one  among  them  all  proves  an  absolute  in- 
ability to  learn  to  draw.  The  taste  for  mathematics  is  not  universal,  and  not  every  child 
manifests  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  study  of  language.  If  this  exhibition  may  be  taken  as 
a  test,  there  are  more  children  who  can  learn  easily  to  draw  than  there  are  children  who  can 
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easily  learn  arithmetic.    The  latter  reqniretneDt  is  admitted  to  be  a  i 

of  edacation  than  the  former;  and  vcc  it  Is  impossible  to  estimate  the  valMC  ot  tW  artMic 

skill  that  is  heDceforward  to  be  imparted  to  all  pcpib  in  oar  public  i 

On  the  same  theme  the  Boston  Daily  AdTeitiaer  says : 

In  tbe  absence  of  general  instmction  in  the  line  arts,  thoee  who  hare  hitherto  I 
sicians  and  musical  composers,  painters  and  ^ulptor^.  hare  discorered  their  aatarml  bea- 
by  chance.  The  boy  would  learn  music  in  spice  of  h-.-ue  restraints,  or  he  stumbled  apo«  hi* 
art-proiession.  The  new  method  has  the  advantagt:  >'!  '■—'..  <!;^  a  natural  Cacilitr  at  aa 
early  aj^e.    Not  alL  not  perhaps  one  in  a  thous.;ind,  o:  a  our  public  achoote  will 

become  eminent  vocalists  or  noted  artists.    But  every  c^ual  chance.    Tbe  bright 

little  boy  whose  painstaking  work  is  labeled  'excellent'  6y  tbe  appreciative  exa^iaen  aiay 
be  doomed  to  a  life  behind  the  counter:  yet.  if  he  loves  art  ar-l  '"r.ritues  to  make  tbe  pn>g- 
ress  of  which  his  example  shows  him  to  be  capable,  he  will.  •  ak  the  bonds  wbicb 

tie  him  to  an  uncongenial  occupation,  and  follow  the  coors-  -^  hi<h  he  feels  hi»> 

self  fitted.  The  elementary  instruction  in  the  tine  arts  whica  our  s<:q<jou  aov  proride  aart 
also  result  in  a  higher  standard  of  art-culture  In  the  whole  eafaanBit7.  Aad  it  is  b«C  a  Bat- 
ter of  conjecture  ihat  the  general  pursuit  of  a  certain  ocenpatioB  in  aav  eoaammity.  eoa- 
tinued  through  sevenU  generations,  is  favorable  to  greater  development  in  that  dircctiiNt. 
To  give  one  of  the  lowest  examples  of  this  tendency :  The  child  of  a  series  of  geaeratioas  ot 
Cornwall  miners  is^most  certain  to  prefer  life  under  ground  to  any  woik  in  the  dajUgbt; 
the  child  of  a  musician  is  more  likely  to  be  musical  tban  the  son  of  a  blacksmith;  a  Geimaa 
boy  is  more  likely  to  have  a  predilet:tion  for  the  violin  than  an  Italian,  and  the  latter  will 
more  probably  have  a  smooth  and  flexible  voice,  and  a  desire  to  improve  it  by  mosical  traia- 
ing,  than  the  former.  It  may  be  a  question  w  hether  America  is  to  be  the  future  home  of  th« 
fine  arts;  but  our  schools  are  certainly  taiing  the  first  steps  toward  developing  all  our  capa- 
bilities, both  in  the  ptoduction  of  works  of  art  and  in  the  appreciation  of  them. 

A2f  IxDCSTRiAii  LssTiTCTZ  FOB  Childrf.x. — A  sh^ft  timr  s^.  f^ne  of  th<?  prom- 
inent citizens  of  Boston  conceived  the  idea  of  -  ■  .c- 
chanical  institute  in  that  city,  in  •which  boys  :i:  _  h 
shall  be  of  service  to  them.    A  lar^e  building  has  airtaii\ 

mechanical  branch — shotmakiiig — begun.    At  a  rectnt  u^^ _ , — 

the  claims  of  tbe  institute  before  the  public,  the  Hon.  Josiah  Qaincj-  isaid:  Oar 
schools  are  looked  upon  as  model  institutions,  but  there  are  great  detkueocic*  in 
them.  Music  and  drawing  do  not  serve  thoroughly  to  tit  for  life  thcMe  who  are  to 
make  our  households  cheertul  and  happy.     The  necessity  of  sk!  ciui  Doi 

be  exaggerated.     He  believed  this  school  to  be  the  only  ont  in  the 

country.  It  was  small  now,  but  it  might  be  like  the  grain  of  uiU:;ard  s«<l,  and 
grow  up  a  plant  which  should  overshadow  the  land. 

Meetisg  of  School  SuPEiasTE>-Dt>Ts.— About  thirty  Superinlendenl*   of 

Xew-ilngland  schtMjls.  were  in  alteudanctfal  their  an:  ^'  :>J 
from  the  topics  considered,  the  paper*  prt*..nted  v  •  "^ 
Teacher),  and  the  long  expt-riencf  of  many  who  parttopaien  ii.  -•« 
infer  the  meeting  was  oue  of  real  iuurest  and  value,  ilr  1  "»» 
Maine,  read  a  paper  on  FrM  Test  £ix>kt  for  Free  ^>rA«wi».  He  na- 
tive, on  the  grounds  of  convenience  and  to>nomy.  The  C:t%  d 
the  experiment.  The  essayist  gave  figures  showing  that  iL 
experiment  has  been  tried  only  three  years — bids  fair  to 

per  pupil,  per  annum.     This  includes  the  High  ikho.>l  c  '»» 

will  not  pay  for  the  pupil's  biw>ks  for  s«>niL         .'  •' 
to  the  schcwl,  and  the  teacher  b».  madt    : 
children  will  learn  a  lesson  of  great  practical  vaiuv.      Mr.  I'lulbnck.  mij-  r;  .:.  u  ; 
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ent  of  the  Boston  Schools,  indorsed  the  essay,  but  confessed  surprise  at  the  cheap- 
ness at  which  books  had  been  furnished.  Yet  that  one  fact  would  have  more  wcitrht 
than  au}'  theory.  In  most  cities,  it  is  true,  books  are  furnished  to  indigent  stu- 
dents. It  is  the  plan  in  Boston.  But  the  child  carries  in  his  book  the  city  stamp, 
and  it  is  odious.  Prof  Tweed,  of  the  Charlestown  Schools  (recently  Prof  of  Lit- 
erature in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis),  concurred.  In  Charlestown  they  do 
not  follow  the  state  law,  but,  having  furnished  the  book,  charge  it  in  the  father's 
tax-bill.  No  dissent  from  the  views  of  Mr.  Tash  is  reported.  A  paper  was  read 
by  Prof  Tweed,  on  Spelling  and  SpeUing-Books,  and  one  on  The  Examination  of 
Teachers,  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  latter  suggests  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  State  Board  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  each  county,  one  purpose 
of  the  change  being  to  do  away  with  nepotism  —  giving  "our  cherished  daughters 
situations."  Examinations  should  be  both  oral  and  written,  "  the  written  to  be 
put  into  a  blank  book  along  with  the  questions" — placed  there,  evidently,  by  the 
candidate — "the  book,  with  its  erasures,  its  interlineations  and  emendations,  to  be 
retained  by  the  examining  board  at  headquarters." 

Medical  Education. — President  Eliot,  at  the  late  Harvard  Commencement, 
dwelt  with  emphasis  on  the  'revolution'  in  relation  to  medical  education  in  that 
university.  Hereafter,  the  student  is  expected  to  attend  throughout  each  year,  as 
in  the  other  departments ;  and  attendance  in  the  laboratories  and  in  the  micro- 
scopic room  is  to  be  no  less  imperative  than  at  lectures  and  recitations.  Lastly, 
no  candidate  is  to  receive  a  degree  until  he  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination on  the  subjects  of  medical  instruction,  and  this  examination  is  not  to  be 
wholly  oral.  This  reform  seems  the  more  needful  when  we  learn  that  "The  Dart- 
mouth Medical  School  has  o-alj  four  graduates  of  colleges,  out  of  forty-four  stu- 
dents; Bellevue  Medical  College,  'N.Y.,  fifteen,  out  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-six; 
University  of  Michigan, /owr,  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen;  Northwestern 
University,  111.,  none,  out  of  one  hundred ;  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
none,  out  of  three  hundred  and  ten.  Even  in  Harvard  University,  more  than  four- 
fifths  are  not  graduates.  While  a  college  course  of  studies  is  not  a  necessity  for  a 
phj^sician,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession  and  a  careful  preparation  for 
his  work  are  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  humanity." 

France  and  War. — A  contributor  to  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 
makes  the  following  statements  concerning  the  warlike  character  of  France :  In 
the  14th  century,  France  had  43  years  of  war,  and  14  battles  of  note  took  place. 
In  the  loth  century,  71  years  were  devoted  to  war,  and  there  were  11  notable  bat- 
tles. In  the  IGUi  century,  one  of  the  bloodiest  on  record,  85  years  were  spent  in  the 
prosecution  of  civil  and  fon-ign  wars,  the  former  occupying  the  space  of  S'S  yeiirsl 
The  17lli  century  shows  69  years  of  war.  From  1700  to  1800,  58  years  of  war 
broke  down  the  rotten  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  while  the  best  blood  of  France 
flowed  in  93  battles.  A  resume  for  the  five  hundred  years  shows  that  about  80 
were  spent  in  civil  strife,  and  246  in  foreign  wars,  with  a  total  of  184  battles! 
The  statistics  for  the  present  century  are,  doubtless,  incomplete. 

Educational  News. — Interesting  as  are  most  of  the  main  articles  in  our  July  ex- 
changes— and  the  'Journals'  and  'Teachers'  are  at  hand  from  Calif(jrnia  and  Maine, 
Colorado  and  Virginia,  and  from  almost  every  state  between — rich  and  instruct- 
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ive  as  are  these,  yet  the  brightest  pages  are  those  of  Educational  News.  At  lioine 
all  is  activity:  The  New  School-Law  must  be  met.  Aud  probably  the  niiijority  of 
county  superintendents  in  Illinois  are  holding  or  are  planning  to  hold  a  traclii-rs' 
institute  for  the  special  work  of  aiding  teachers  in  their  study  of  botany,  |)hysiol- 
ogy,  and  other  branches  in  which  they  must  soon  be  examined.  In  Indiana, 
though  not  spurred  by  so  vigorous  legislation,  they  are  not  slei-ping.  We  licar  of 
institutes  in  Arkansas  and  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  other  of  our  younger 
states.  Legislation  in  aid  of  Schools  of  Art  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  time.  Tliere 
is  no  rest  for  the  question  of  Compulsory  Education  :  the  law-makers,  not  less  than 
the  teachers,  are  discussing  it.  Most  promising  of  all,  perhaps,  the  Kindergarten 
schools  are  attracting  attention,  and  are  about  to  be  instituted  in  other  of  our  cities 
and  towns. 

Dr.  McCosh's  Opinion  op  High  ScnooLS. — Dr.  McCosh,  President  of  Prince- 
ton College,  is  a  strong  and  earnest  advocate  of  free-high  schools.  In  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  Hartford,  Ct.,  he  stated  that  "Prussia  surpasses  all  other  countries,  not  in 
elementary  instruction,  but  in  the  extent  to  which  an  education  may  be  acfjuired 
by  any  scholar."  In  every  centre  of  population  or  citj--,  there  are  high  schools 
where  the  classics  and  sciences  can  be  pursued,  and  which  carry  the  pupil  as  far 
as  the  freshman  or  sophomore  classes  of  our  American  colleges.  lie  urged  tliat 
there  ought  to  be  a  high  school  in  every  community  in  this  country.  This  would 
afford  the  tradesman's  son  an  opportunity  to  get  a  higher  education,  and  thus  en- 
able him  to  compete  with  the  sou  of  the  wealthy,  who  may  be  his  inferior  in  abil- 
ity and  in  power  for  good.  He  maintained  that  such  a  system  of  free  higher  ed- 
ucation would  save  much  power  now  wasted,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  gjiin. 
Dr.  McCosh,  evidently,  discards  the  view  that  every  poor  boy  should  be  restricted 
to  the  merest  rudiments  of  an  education,  lest  he  be  spoiled  as  a  laborer. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 
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CniCAGC— At  the  last  Principals'  Meeting,  the  Superintendent  sjiid  that  the  en- 
rollment from  November  1st  to  May  .31st,  seven  months,  was  but  r,()0  le.'vs  than 
that  of  the  previous  year:  all  our  records  were  recomnn'nced  Nov.  1st,  even  in 
the  schools  whose  papers  were  not  burned.  Of  the  general  w<.rk  of  the  year,  he 
said  that  he  felt  much  indebted  to  the  teachers,  and  particularly  to  tlie  principals, 
for  the  rapid  and  successful  reorganization  after  the  great  disaster  of  October:  and 
that  the  helpful  and  liberal  spirit  shown  by  the  teachers  wa-s  a  reas<«i  why  their 
salaries  had  been  maintained  at  the  old  rates  in  the  doubt  and  financial  imMteudl- 
ness  that  befell  us.  The  discipline  of  the  year  had  been  a  success:  he  lind  had 
but  about  one-tenth  as  nmch  as  usual  of  complaint  brought  again.st  teachcn.  by 
enra-ed  an-ry  or  indignant  parents:  this  miglit  be  partly  beaiuse  he  w.uh  1c88  in 
his  office ;  but  he  thought  the  di.'^cipline  better  managed.  He  spoke  of  tin-  mailer 
of  salaries  before  the  Board.  A  change  of  policy  was  in  the  propos.-d  «-heme.  to 
pay  teachers,  not  according  to  the  grade  in  which  they  teach,  but  according  lo  WC- 
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cessful  experience :  at  present,  the  tenth  or  lowest  grade  is  not  taught  bj'  the 
teachers  of  greatest  success,  because  they  seek  for  the  higher  and  better-paid 
grades:  under  the  new  plan,  the  rooms  of  the  primary  grades  would  be  sought  as 
pecuniarily  preferable,  and  as  stations  of  honor  as  well. . .  .The  discussion  of  the 
marking  system  and  its  value,  with  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  it, 

was  indefinitely  postponed The  examinations  for  the  High  School  will  not  be 

attended  by  as  many  this  year  as  last. 

DuQUOiN. — The  Duquoin  Graded  School  has  a  complete  course  of  study  and  a 
three-years  course  for  the  high  school.  The  report  of  attendance  for  six  months 
shows  the  number  enrolled  to  be  542 ;  the  average  number  belonging,  490 ;  the  av- 
erage daily  attendance,  397.     Granville  F.  Foster  is  the  superintendent. 

Galesbukg. — The  evening  schools  of  this  city  closed  in  April,  for  this  season 
and  we  have  before  us  Superintendent  Roberts's  report  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
showing  what  has  been  accomplished.  The  result  is  very  gratifying,  and  is  espe- 
cially interesting  as  showing  what  may  be  done  in  other  places.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  evening  sciiools  can  be  successfully  maintained  through  the  winter 
months  in  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  state,  and  we  hope 
that  this  Galesburg  experiment  will  lead  others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  report  will  be  read  with  interest :  "The  school  opened 
January  9th,  and  continued  without  interruption  until  April  26th, —  sixteen  weeks 
in  all.  The  school  was  held  on  the  alternate  evenings  of  each  week,  and  usually 
was  in  session  two  hours.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  117 ;  average 
attendance  for  month  of  January,  58;  February,  70;  March,  88;  April.  74;  aver- 
age attendance  during  the  whole  term,  71.  Of  the  whole  number,  enrolled,  75  were 
males  and  42  were  females.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  12, 
only  6  of  whom  were  employed  at  any  one  time.  The  school  has  cost  the  city  for 
teachers  and  lights  exactly  |200,  or  $50  per  month.  The  studies  pursued  have 
been  chiefly  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  and  writing.  A  few  pupils  have  studii  d 
geometry,  and  there  has  been  a  class  in  bookkeeping  and  mechanical  drawing. 
The  attendance  of  young  women  and  girls  was  quite  unexpected,  and  several  have 
not  missed  an  evening  during  the  continuance  of  the  school.  Most  of  th^se  young 
women  are  working  out  at  service  in  the  families  of  our  citizens.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  saying  that  all  the  pupils  in  attendance,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
have  been  orderly,  courteous,  attentive  to  business,  and  apparently  very  much  in- 
terested. The  government  of  the  school  has  never  occasioned  the  slightest  anxi- 
ety. I  recommend  that  the  school  be  resumed  as  earlj'  as  the  middle  of  October 
next." 

Livingston  County. — A  very  interesting  county  institute  was  held  at  Chats- 
worth  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  May.  More  than  one  hundred  teachers 
were  in  attendance. 

Macon  County. —  Superintendent  McKim,  of  Macon  county,  is  wide  awake 
and  in  earnest.  If  the  teachers  and  schools  of  that  county  do  not  improve,  it  will 
be  no  fault  of  his.  We  have  before  us  a  circular  recently  issued  by  him  to  thj 
teachers  of  Macon  county.  It  contains  some  plain  talk  about  educational  journals, 
which  may  perhaps  be  read  with  profit  by  some  teachers  in  other  parts  of  tl.e 
state.    We  therefore  give  some  extracts  from  it.    "  Of  the  applicants  for  certlfl- 
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cates  dui'ing  the  last  twelve  months,  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  nuniltcr  have 
answered  that  thej^  were  readers  of  educational  journals.  Is  it  to  be  wondrrcd  at 
that  there  are  so  many  failures  at  the  examinations?  And  frnm  tliose  receiving 
certificates  and  finding  employment  as  teachers,  I  frequenllv  hear  statements  to 
the  effect  that  they  ca'  n't  afford  the  expense,  or  that  they  do  n't  see  wiiat  good  the 
reading  of  'such  stuff'  can  do  them.  As  to  them,  they  know  how  to  'keep  school', 
and  that  is  suflScient.  This  I  know  —  that  the  best  teachers,  not  only  in  tliis  coun- 
ty, but  in  the  whole  country,  can  both  afford  the  expense  of  and  learn  useful  les- 
sons from  the  hints  and  suggestions  sent  out,  month  after  montii,  through  the  ed- 
ucational journals,  by  the  very  ablest  teachers  in  the  land."  "If  you  expect  to 
teach  and  ever  be  more  than  a  mere  tiling  at  the  business,  if  you  liave  not  already 
done  so,  subscribe  at  once  for  one  or  more  educational  journals.  Make  it  a  point 
to  read  them  carefullj' :  not  only  so,  but  put  into  practice  the  ideas  thus  obtained. 
Now  is  an  important  time  for  keeping  'posted':  new  laws  are  soon  to  go  into  ef- 
fect ;  new  duties  are  to  be  imposed,  new  responsibilities  incurred ;  tiie  State  Su- 
perintendent will,  from  time  to  time,  have  much  to  say  concerning  tiiese  changes; 
living  issues  in  matters  of  education  are  to  be  discussed  by  living  luen ;  revolutions 
in  education  are  taking  place  in  the  old  countries  as  well  as  at  home,  and  our  edu- 
cational journals  will  most  assuredly  keep  us  informed  on  all  of  those  important 
topics."  We  learn,  also,  from  this  circular,  that  a  school  for  the  teachers  of  the 
county  will  be  taught  in  the  high-school  building  in  Decatur,  beginning  August 
12,  and  continuing  two  weeks.  At  the  close  of  the  school  will  be  held  a  county 
teachers'  institute,  continuing  five  days. 

Normal. — The  High  School  of  Normal,  Mr.  Gove,  Principal,  graduated  its  first 
class  this  year.  The  class  numbered  four,  and  the  exercises  were  held  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  The  essays  and  orations  and  other  exercises  were  very  cred- 
itable. Short  addresses  were  made  by  the  President  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Criswell, 
by  President  Edwards,  and  Prof  Hewett. 

Princeton. — The  graduation  exercises  of  the  Princeton  High  School  took  place 
May  31.  The  graduating  class  numbered  twelve  — eight  boys  and  four  girls.  The 
diplomas  were  presented  by  Gen.  Henderson,  in  a  neat  and  a|)propriate  speecli. 
Five  of  the  graduating  class  intend  to  go  on  with  their  studiis,  wiiile  three  or  four 
will  teach.  The  calalogue  of  the  school  shows  a  total  attendance  during  the  piust 
year  of  298  pupils.  A  library  containing  about  three  hundred  volumes  of  valu- 
able books  of  reference  is  an  important  aid  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

RocKFORD.— The  West-Rockford  High  School  graduates  a  class  of  eleven  — six 
boys  and  five  girls.  Tlie  total  number  of  graduates  from  the  scIkkiI,  beginning 
with  the  year  18G2,  is  ninety-one.  They  have  a  graduates'  society,  that  Imlds  a 
reunion  each  year,  for  which  a  circular  is  prepared  giving  any  items  of  interest 
relating  to  any  of  the  members. 

Stephenson  County.— Superintendent  Kleckner,  of  Stephenson  county,  Is  urg- 
ing his  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  in  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences.  In 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  law.  To  assist  the  teachers  in  their 
preparation,  he  proposes  to  "go  into  any  part  of  the  county,  during  tiie  sumraer 
vacation,  and  hold  teachers'  drills  of  one  week,  upon  tiie  application  of  a  number 
of  teachers  who  will  agree  to  be  present."  Institutes  are  also  to  be  held  on  Satur- 
days in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
VOL.  XVHL — 38. 
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FROM  ABROAD. 
Gkokoia. — The  Iniversity  Monthly,  for  June  and  July  (published  in  New 
York  anil  Baltimore),  gives  a  six-page  account  of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  State  Teachers'  Association,  recently  held  in  Augusta.  The  attendance 
was  unusually  large.  The  presence  of  a  number  of  ladies  gave  "extraordinary 
r.dat  to  the  occasion".  On  tiie  morning  of  the  second  day,  "Commissioner  Orr  led 
the  visitors  (not  all  the  teachers  in  attendance,  but  a  committee  appointed  from 
their  number)  to  the  (city)  Public  Schools  proper."  Other  committees  visited 
Richmond  Academy  and  the  Houghton  Institute.  The  meeting  was  subse- 
quently entertained  by  the  very  flattering  reports  of  these  committees  concerning 
the  exercises  they  had  witnessed.  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  reelected 
President  of  the  Association.  Resolutions  were  passed  recommending  the  organi- 
zation of  County  Teachers'  Associations,  and  that  'ladies'  possessing  equal  qualifi- 
cations with  'men'  .>;hould  receive  equal  compensation.  In  the  discussion  of  The 
Utility  oftJie  Classics,  Dr.  A.  A.  West,  a  West-Point  graduate,  said  that  while  at- 
tending medical  lectures  his  mind  had  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  studying 
Latin  and  Greek.  Prof  Stevens,  of  Atlanta,  declared  himself  a  votary  of  Science. 
At  one  time  he  was  passionately  fond  of  the  classics,  but  experience  had  shown 
that  the  classics  and  mathematics  had  been  pursued  in  our  schools  to  the  great 
hurt  of  our  pupils.  We  lack  the  strength  which  a  study  of  the  sciences  would  im- 
part. 

K.VNS.vs. — From  President's  Hoss's  Catalogue  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School  we  take  the  following  account  of  the 'New  Building':  "At  the  last  sess- 
ion of  the  legislature,  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  a  new  building, 
to  which  the  City  of  Emporia  has  added  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  contract  re- 
quires the  building  to  be  completed  by -January  1st,  1873.  The  structure  is  to  be 
of  brick,  with  white  cut-stone  quoins  and  door  and  window  trimmings.  It  will  be 
four  stories  high,  and  the  extreme  dimensions  are  76  x  125  feet.  The  basement 
will  be  an  eleven-foot  story,  and  will  contain  two  cloak  and  wash  rooms,  gymna- 
sium, laboratory  and  lecture-room  connected,  boiler-room,  fuel-room,  and  janitors' 
room.  The  basement  and  first  story  are  traversed  the  entire  length  by  wide  cor- 
ridors, intersected  by  two  lateral  ones  leading  to  the  front  entrances.  Each  story 
above  the  basement  is  14  feet  high.  The  first  story  contains  a  parlor,  ofl5ce,  seven 
recitation-rooms,  and  three  teachers'  rooms.  The  second  stor}'  contains  an  appa- 
ratus-room, four  recitation-rooms,  and  an  audience-room  25  feet  high  an4  capable 
of  seating  three  hundred  students.  The  third  story  contains  a  library,  museum, 
and  two  large  halls  for  literary  societies.  Plumbing  for  gas  and  water  will  be 
placed  throughout  the  building.  It  is  to  be  heated  by  steam  and  ventilated  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  The  building  will  be  surmounted  by  a  Mansard  roof  and 
towers  covered  with  slate.  The  internal  arrangement  has  the  approval  of  the 
most  experienced  educators  in  the  country,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  institution  a  model  of  its  kind  " 

St.  Louis. — The  annual  report  of  the  St.  Louis  Schools  for  1870-'71  is  a  docu- 
ment of  over  three  hundred  pages.  Besides  the  information  that  it  contains  re- 
specting the  schools  of  St.  Louis,  we  find  in  it  the  discussion  of  questions  of  more 
general  interest,  which  renders  it  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  educational  lit- 
erature.   The  presentation  of  the  subject  of  moral  education  is  masterly.    We 
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should  like  to  see  this  part  of  the  report  issued  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed 
through  the  country.  It  would  make  a  good  missionary  tract  on  that  subject.  The 
syllabus  of  lessons  in  natural  science  and  the  remarks  upon  the  method  of  teach- 
ing the  syllabus  will  be  found  especially  interesting  and  valuable  to  teachers  who 
are  preparing  themselves  for  this  kind  of  work  in  our  common  schools. 

"Wisconsin. — The  Wisconsin  State  University  held  its  commencement  exercises 
June  19th.  We  notice  one  feature  of  the  exercises  which  other  institutions  would 
do  well  to  imitate,  namely,  their  brevit3^  The  delivery  of  twenty-four  orations, 
the  conferring  of  seventy-two  degrees,  prayer  and  music,  all  occupied  only  two 
hours  and  three  quarters.  The  graduates  were  limited  to  five  minutes.  The  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  on  five  ladies  and  twenty -one  gen- 
tlemen ;  Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  eleven  gentlemen ;  Bachelor  of  Laws,  on  twenty- 
nine  ;  Master  of  Arts,  on  three ;  and  Doctor  of  Laws,  on  two. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

{^*)  Whether,  if  we  were  to  use  this  volume  as  a  text-book,  we  should  find  it 
suited  to  the  class-room  and  to  the  minds  and  tongues  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
prepared  we  can  not  now  aflirm :  we  have  not  put  it  to  so  full  a  test.  Nor  are  we 
sure  that  in  the  selection  of  topics,  or  'salient  points',  the  autlior  has  not  in  some 
instances  chosen  unwisely.  But,  after  an  hour's  examination  of  the  text,  the  quest- 
ions in  the  margin,  the  illustrations  (of  which  there  are  nearly  fifty),  and  the 
analysis  as  revealed  by  the  Table  of  Contents,  we  must  say  that  we  regard  the 
work  as  well  planned  and  delightfully  instructive.  A  lad  who  was  this  morning 
called  oflT  from  a  brief  acquaintance  with  its  illustrated  story  exclaimed,  "/should 
like  to  study  tluit  book."  A  careful  count  of  such  of  the  marginal  questions  as  can 
be  answered  by  a  monosyllable,  a  date,  or  a  phrase,  may  make  one  smile  at  the 
author's  statement  in  the  preface,  that  he  has  tried  to  avoid  the  catechetical  abom- 
ination. As  a  whole,  however,  his  'helps  to  the  recitation'  are  real  helps,  and  not 
leading  questions.  In  place  of  a  question,  we  often  find  a  direction:  as,  "Tell 
whj'  Adams  favored  a  tariff."  "Read  the  extract  from  Walter  Scott."  The  ex- 
tract here  called  for  closes  the  volume.  When  our  pupils  reach  this  point,  we 
shall  not  say  'Read  the  extract',  but  'Recite  the  extract'.  We  believe  in  memo- 
rizing—  not,  "Punctuaticm  is  the  art  of  dividing  a  written  ccmiposition  into  .sen- 
tences or  parts  of  sentences  by  points,"  etc.,  but  the  recognized  gems  of  our  lan- 
guage, for  which  some  of  us  are  now  forced  to  search,  witli  no  little  inconvenience, 
the  tables  of  contents  even  of  our  favoriti;  authors.  We  must  add  that  the  proof- 
reader's work  is  not  yet  done.  Gen.  Braddock's  life  is  prolonged  to  ITGo;  and  the 
siege  of  Yorktown  is  called  'the  best  battle  of  the  war'.  Mr.  Swinton  is  doubtless 
himself  responsible  for  asking  the  child  to  remember  the  date  of  Washington's 
death  by  its  having  occurred  in  'the  last  month  of  the  last  century''  (Dec.  17!)!)). 
What!  Must  we  who  live  till  1899  hear  the  shallow  talk  about  having  reached  the 
end  of  a  century!  Such  confusion  tonching  the  nunil)er  of  years  in  a  century  is 
simply  unaccountable.  Let  us  set  apart  a  half  hour,  if  necessary,  for  showing  our 
pupils  that  the  18th  century  ended  at  sixty  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  Dec.  31, 
1800— not  1799!     The  19th  century  will  close  when  the  year  1900  closes.         m. 

('^)  "The  need  of  a  good  spelling-book  for  advanced  classes  has  long  been  felt." 
On  reading  this  opening  sentence  of  Prof  Henkle's  preface,  we  thought  it  would 

('<)  First  Lessons  in  Ocr  Cocntry's  History  :  Biinjrinfr  out  its  Salient  Points,  and  aiming 
to  combine  .simplicity  with  Sense.  J5y  William  Swinton.  A  31.,  Author  of  •  Condensed 
History  of  the  United  States',  '  Word- Analysis',  etc.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
Ivison."  Ulakeman.  Taylor  and  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.     18"-.>.    Kt'.t  pajres. 

(")  A  Test  Spelling-Book  for  the  use  of  Advanced  Classes.  By  W.  1).  Henkle.  late 
Ohio  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools.  Wilson,  H inkle  it  Co.,  Cincinnati  and 
New  York. 
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be  instructive  to  be  told  by  how  many  of  the  teachers  in  Ohio  or  Illinois,  for  instance, 
this  need  has  really  been  felt.  And  then  it  occurred  to  us  that  if  there  are  even 
fifty  teachers  of  the  twenty  thousand  in  our  state  who  need  such  a  book,  the  work 
in  hand,  since  it  maj'  supply  the  need,  is  a  judicious  and  timely  one.  And  we  read 
on  "Spelling-exercises  should  be  continued  much  farther  in  an  educational  course 
than  has  hitiierto  been  customary."  After  all,  the  need  is  not  felt,  then,  as  it 
should  be.  That  is  certain.  "Great  benefit  would  result  from  the  continuance  of 
such  exercises  through  the  full  course  in  High  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries, 
Normal  Schools,  and  Colleges."  Good,  again ;  for  our  young  people  do  spell  badly. 
But,  in  the  good  time  coming,  will  not  our  pupils  have  such  training  in  the  earlier 
years  that  an  almost  complete  mastery  will  be  attained  over  all  words  in  common 
use  before  liny  enter  the  high  or  normal  school — to  say  nothing  of  the  college? 
Grant  thi.s,  and  may  not  the  lad  in  tiie  high  school,  with  dictionary,  gazetteer  and 
other  proper  reference-books  at  hand,  give  his  time  to  more  nutritious  food  than 
the  study  of  the  form  and  meaning  of  onology,  hylopathism,  onomancy,  Luggnagg, 
Sakhral,  Houyhuhnms,  collop,  plitt,  onerary,  oryx,  coryza,  belomancy,  ricinoiic, 
creaght,  douc,  zoozoo,  spatts,  yaourt,  and  the  like '?  "Art  is  long."  The  two  hund- 
red and  six  lessons  of  forty  words  each  are  followed  by  Dictation  Exercises,  the 
matter  in  which  is  well  worth  the  price  of  the  book  (40c.).  Between  Webster  and 
Worcester  the  author  appears  to  choose  at  will.  He  presents  120  words,  "  Peddler, 
pedler;  dullness,  dulness;  ocher,  oolire,"  etc.,  exhibiting  both  orthographies.  But 
he  disowns  hieing  for  hying,  spells  Lilliput  in  spite  of  both  our  great  dictionaries, 
prefers  (as  do  we)  Fa'ren  hit'  to  Webster's  Far'en  hit,  and  be  razh'  to  Webster's 
be  raj'.  We  learn  that  Fronde  is  frood ;  Meigs,  megs ;  and  tulle,  tool.  "  Many 
proper  names  are  introduced,  especially  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  number  of 
homophoiious  words."  This  explains  the  introduction  of  Hogg,  Holmes,  Nott, 
Wayne,  Saxe,  Wyre,  Tees,  but  not  that  of  Henkle,  which  crept  in  by  hook  or  by 
crook;  for,  we  are  instructed  that  this  is  a  variation  "in  the  original  German 
proper  name  'Henkel',  which  means 'a  hook'."  Like  all  other  recent  publica- 
tions of  the  same  firm,  this  book  appears  faultless  in  respect  to  the  character  of 
print  and  paper.  m. 

(^*)  This  is  a  book  for  which  we  were  unprepared.  It  has  sundry  good  points. 
These  do  not  surprise  us:  we  find  them  in  other  recent  publications.  Its  bad 
points  do  not  surprise  us:  we  have  been  trjang  for  more  than  two  decades  to  root 
out  these  ver}'  faults  from  our  school  methods,  and  so  from  our  school  books.  Our 
surprise  is  that  Lippincott's  impnnt  should  multiply  phrases  and  methods  so  inele- 
gant, inexact  and  ill-timed  as  these  that  follow.  "Two  goes  into  2  how  often?" 
"14  contains  2  how  often  ?"  "If  a  yard  of  tape  co.sts  3  cents,  how  many  yards  can 
you  buy  for  G  cents?  Analysis. — If  you  buy  1  yard  for  3  cents,  then  for  6  cents 
you  can  buy  as  many  yards  as  3  is  contained  times  in  6,  which  icill  be  2  times." 
"If  4  men  divide  8  dollars  equally,  how  many  dollars  does  1  man  receive  ?  [Doubt- 
ful.] Analysis. — If  4  men  divide  8  dollars,  then  1  man  receives  as  many  dollars  as 
Ii.  is  contained  times  in  5,  which  will  be  2  times.  An^.  2  dollars."  "How  many 
times  more  is  n  whole  orange  than  the  A«Z/ of  an  orange  ? "  [Italics,  in  this  in- 
stance, not  ours.]  Answer  not  given.  But,  using  a  phrase  of  Prof  Sanford's,  we 
venture  to  reply,  "One  time"  more  —  an  answer  wliich  we  surmise  was  not  ex- 
pected. "How  msiwy  times  more  is  the  ichole  of  a  tiling  than  one-fourth  oi  M'i^'' 
We  want  to  put  on  record  our  answer  —  Three  "times  more."  The  worst  feature 
of  the  book  lias  not  been  mentioned.  Before  entering  upon  "Lesson  1"  in  "Ad- 
dition," which  opens  invitingly  with  "Charles  had  one  apple,  and  his  mother  gave 
him  one  apple  more,"  the  child  reads  these  words:  "We  must  first  learn  how  to 
write  these  (Arabic)  figures.  The  first  ten  numbers  are  written  thus,"  etc.  The 
second  and  third  lessons  continue  the  notation  to  30!  Then,  after  twelve  appro- 
priate stories  about  apples  and  butterflies,  the  teacher  is  reminded  that  it  is  time 
to  put  a  slate  and  pencil  in  the  hands  of  his  pupil,  and  teach  him  \w^  practically — 
[spare  the  mark!]  how  practically  to  work  examples!  M. 


(3»)  Primakt  Arithmetic  ox  the  Analytical  System.  ByShelton  P  Sanford.  A.M..  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  Mercer  University,  Georgia.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 
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("')  "  Simple  truths  in  natural  science  ",  says  the  author's  Preface,  "may  be  learned 
at  an  early  age ;  for  it  requires  no  more  than  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  boys  iiiul 
girls  to  understand  these  truths."  "We  have  endeavoretl  to  make  a  book  that  can 
be  easily  understood.  But  few  scientific  terms  will  be  found  in  it,  for  its  language 
is  the  language  in  familiar  use;  hence,  it  may  serve  to  intfrest  the  fire,'<ide  circle, 
and  it  may  be  referred  to  by  intelligent  boys  and  girls  for  answers  to  the  many 
perplexing  questions  which  are  so  often  presented  to  their  inquiring  minds."  This 
is  a  work  of  180  pages.  Its  plan  is  that  of  question  and  answer,  bt-ginning  with 
"What  is  the  shape  of  the  Earth  on  which  we  live  ?"  The  author  leads  on  to  certain 
facts  concerning  the  other  planets,  the  motions  of  the  Earth  and  the  efleets  of  these 
motions,  the  Moon  and  its  phases  and  eclipses.  In  the  second  cliapter  the  subji-ct 
Light  is  considered,  especially  with  reference  to  color,  refraction,  and  nllfction; 
and  a  few  paragraphs  are  given  to  a  description  of  the  Eye.  Tlie  remaining  chap- 
ters treat  of  Heat,  Water,  Sound,  Matter,  Attraction,  Motion,  Mechanical  Powers, 
and  Electricity.  The  explanations  of  fiimiliar  phenomena  are,  in  tlie  main,  clear 
and  valid ;  and  we  wish  that  every  child  in  the  land  who  can  read  and  who  is  grow- 
ing up  ignorant  of  most  of  the  truths  printed  in  this  volume  could  receive  a  revised 
copy.  The  author  should  rewrite  certain  sentences  on  account  of  tlieir  vagueness 
or  ambiguity,  and  correct  certain  misstateinent.s.  Witness  the  following:  "What 
becomes  of  the  light  falling  on  the  looking-glass?  It  is  thrown  back.  What  is 
this  called?  It  is  called  reflection."  On  p.  49  we  re.td :  "What  is  this  spreading- 
out  of  the  air  called?  It  is  called  elasticitj'."  "We  are  told  that  "the  telescope  col- 
lects more  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  object  than  can  be  collected  by  the  unaided 
eye :  hence,  it[  ?]  seems  to  be  brought  nearer,  and  is  more  distinctly  seen."  Again : 
"The  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  admits  the  light,  is  seldom  more  than  one-fourtli  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  When  the  large  ghvis  in  the  end  of  the  spy-glass  is  two 
inches  in  diameter,  it  will  collect  eight  times  as  many  rays  as  the  i-ye  will,"  etc.  We 
have  heard  like  erroneous  statements  before ;  i)ut  here  is  something  new  :  "What 
do  these  glasses  [thickest  at  the  edge  and  thinnest  at  the  centre]  do?  By  maijnify- 
ing  objects,  they  seem  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  eye,  so  that  they  oin  be  dis- 
tinctly seen."  And  we  are  not  yet  halfway  through  the  book.  We  say,  with  Mr. 
Murray  in  the  present  number,  "By  all  means,  avoid  pro])agating  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  habit  of  careless  and  loose  utterance  through  the  medium  of  text-books." 

M. 

(^)  Apropos  of  Kmdergarten,  we  have  received  from  E.  Steiger,  New  York,  a 
neat  volume  giving  the  spirit  and  methods  of  Friedrich  Froel)el.  It  is  entitled  The 
Child,  its  Nature  and  Relations.  Froebel's  motto,  "Come,  let  us  live  for  our  cliild- 
ren",  will  lead  many  an  earnest  teacher,  we  doubt  not,  to  exchange  a  dollar  for 
this  suggestive  translation,  which  exhibits,  as  we  have  .'^aid,  botii  tiie  spirit  and  the 
methods  of  the  founder  of  Kindergarten.  Having  given  consideral)le  space  to 
this  subject  in  the  present  number,  we  defer  for  a  month  a  fuller  notice  of  the  work 
in  hand.  •       n     •  i 

(^°)  From  S.  C.  Griggs  and  Company,  Chic!i*jo,  we  liave  A  Nonttgum  Dunuh 
Grammar  and  Reader,  with  a  Vocabulary:  desiirned  for  American  stuihnts  ot  tlie 
Ncn-vvegian-Danish  Language.  By  Kev.  C.  J.  P.  Peterson,  Protes.sor  of  ^alndIna- 
vian  Literature,  and  member  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science.  We  mark  lor 
the  September  number  some  passages  in  the  Author's  Appendix, and  eonlVs-s  'here 
and  now',  we  wish  we  had  the  standpoint  of  years  from  which  wisely  t<»  find  our 
way  "into  the  literary  treasures  of  two  nations,  wliieli.  althongh  n.-t  great  in  num- 
bers, have  a  great  literature."     The  little  volume  is  scarcely  les.s  than  e.Miui.Mte  in 

its  getling-up.  ,.,,,.     j    ^       ,   .r. 

C)  Fro.m  the  same  [Uililishers  we  have  A  First  Latin  Ii<,nkJntro(hirt<>ryl»( .rmr  n 
Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War.  For  use  with  llarkiiess's.  Andrews  ^  .;^l.H|,li^^J  h. 
Bullions  &  Morris's  and  Allen's  Grammars.  By  Daniel  O.  1  homi).M>n,  l.aeher  lu 
the  Sprinsfiekl  {'Shiss.)  High  School.  ^  . ,       ,  ^     .     .  .        :      r      - 

(")5cnWr'«  for  August  comes,  with  a  Table  of  Contents  sim-  o  win  fnvor. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  turn,  we  are  sure,  to  the  two  articles  11  A<//m  your  (  ul- 
tureto  Me?  by  Charles  Du.lley  Warner,  and  *7(."//'/  the  study  of  the  Modern  1  recede 
that  of  the  Ancient  Languages  ?  by  G.  F.  Comfort. 

m\  ftrstI  fssons  in  Natural  Philosophy,  kor  Heoinnehs     lly  Jo»oph  C  Mnrtlndnlp, 
^    ^  M  D    lafeScUml  of  Ma.U^      Grammar  S.hool.  Philn.U-l,.hia;  Author  of  .   llUiorv 
Of  the  United  States  for  Schools,  etc.    Eldredge  &  Brother,  I'hiladcliibia. 


The  New  School-Law  of  Illinois 

Makes  it  the  duty  of  School  Directors  to  adopt  a  Uniform  Series  of  Text-Books 
for  use  in  their  respective  districts.    lu  this  connection,  atten- 
tion is  respectfully  invited  to  the  superior  merits  of 

The  American  Educational  Series, 

Made  up  in  part  of  the  following  well-known  and  deservedly  popular  School-Books,  viz: 

Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 
Robinson's  Arithmetics  and  Higher  Mathematics. 
KerPs  Grammars. 
Spencerian  Copy-Books. 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book-Keeping. 
Wells's  Scientific  Series. 
Willson's  School  Histories. 
Gray's  Botanies. 
Swinton's  First  Lessons  in  our  Country's  History. 
Swinton's  Condensed  U.S.  History. 
Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 
Loomis's  School  Music-Books,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


For  Full  Titles,  Prices,  and  other  particulars  concerning  the  above  and  our  other  Books, 
reference  may  be  had  to  our 

Which  will  be  sent  free  to  Teacliera  and  School-Officers  upon  application. 


In  Mechanical  Execution,  Durabilitj^,  Price,  Gradation,  Character  of  Selections,  Purity  of 
Tone,  Freedom  from  Sectarian  or  Partisan  Bias,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  desirable  Text- 
Books,  The  American  Educational  Series  stands  unrivaled. 

All  interested  in  the  use  of 

FIRST-CLASS  TEXT-BOOKS 

Are  invited  to  correspond  with  us,  and  to  send  for  our  Educational  Reporter ;  and  those  desir- 
ing to  adopt  and  introduce  New  Bookn  or  to  secure  Uniformity  will  be  furnished  with  full  par- 
ticulars, as  to  Terms,  etc.,  by  addressing 

I7IS01T,  BLAKEMAU,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Or,  EDWARD  COOK, 

No.  273  West  Bandolph  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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THE     N  E  W  -  Y  O  R  K     S  V  II  O  <)  I>  S 

A  VACATION   PAl'ICU. 


GKAC'E  C.  lilHB 


"Invincible  courage  makes  one  a  majoi-ity."  The  (•oiiragr  \\  liii-li 
writes  cssaj^s  in  the  \oug  vacations  is  your  'invinciliK-  cnui'agi''. 

Before  me  is  the  Susquelianna,  romantic,  all)cit  mmidy,  spanned  hy 
its  three  wooden  bridges,  treasures  of  media-val  ai't.  Far  hcyitnd 
these,  over  an  intervening  panorama  of  hill  and  hollow,  grass-land 
and  corn  and  stubble-field,  of  modest  farm-house  and  true  Pennsyl- 
vania barn,  beyond  the  forests,  even,  rise  the  mountains,  lialf  iiidden 
in  their  ever-varying,  never-vanishing  veil  of  blue. 

Summer  in  the  country;  by  mere  force  of  contrast,  I  rcvt-i-t  {>>  dim- 
mer in  the  city,  and  to  those  June  days,  so  terribly  warm,  wliitli  1 
spent  in  visiting  the  New-York  schools.  I  had  intended  to  s(u«ly  the 
'system',  which,  they  sa}',  has  pcrjilexing  j)iciiliari(ies.  and  to  exer- 
cise my  powers  of  analj^sis  u|)oii  tlie  subtle  IWrce  hy  which,  wilhoiit 
api^lication  of  external  force,  innumerable  atoms  are  eumhined  iiit<>  a 
gigantic  yet  harmonious  whole. 

But,  what  with  an  ambitious  thermometer,  which  had  gained  u 
foothold  among  the  nineties,  and  what  with  the  sacrificial  rites  of  tl«o 
annual  examination,  and  what  with  that  general  anticipation  of  tlio 
impending  chaos  of  vacation,  which  superinduces  in  teachers  a  cer- 
tain apologetic  and  deprecating  manner,  the  manifestation  of  a  Ktate 
of  mind  which  finds  expression  in  remarking  to  casual  visitors  "Of 
course,  you  know  just  how  it  is", — what  with  these  causes  and  «»then» 
like  them,  the  'system'  remained  a  mystery. 

Interested  in  Normal  work,  I  visited  the  'Normal  College",  in  which 
the  pupils  were  occui)ied  with  written  examinations.  The  building 
VOL.  xvm. — 39. 
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at  present  occupied  by  the  school  is  so  inconvenient,  so  very  badly 
arranged,  that  one  wonders  that  the  work  of  instruction  is  not  there- 
by seriously  interfered  with,  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  thousand  girls 
who  are  there  congregated,  joins  them  in  bright  anticipations  of  the 
better  days  to  come,  in  the  new  building  of  which  one  hears.  I  was 
shown  copies  of  the  questions  used  in  the  examinations,  the  reading 
of  which  gave  me  the  impression  that  the  policy  of  the  school  is  to  cul- 
tivate a  broad  level  of  intelligence,  rather  than  to  reach  great  depths 
of  culture;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  cur- 
riculum beyond  the  fact  that  it  embraces  the  higher  mathematics, 
Latin,  and  the  modern  languages,  together  with  a  thorough  review, 
in  the  last  year,  of  the  grammar-school  studies,  I  am  able  to  give  an 
opinion  only. 

The  Normal  College  fills  in  New  York  the  places  occupied  in  other 
cities  by  both  nomnal  and  high  schools.  Connected  with  it  is  the 
'Model  Primary',  in  which  the  young  ladies  of  the  school  gain  their 
first  experience  of  the  actual  work  of  teaching.  It  is  pleasant  to  no- 
tice in  the  Model,  as  well  as  other  primaries  of  the  city,  the  care  taken 
to  cultivate  correctness  and  even  elegance  of  language.  The  object  is, 
of  course,  the  basis  of  the  instrviction :  for  qualities  discovered  by  the 
ch  ikl,  names  are  suggested  by  the  teacher,  and  new  words  are  thus  added 
to  the  cliild's  vocabular}^,  to  be  incorporated  into  the  sentences  which 
it  constantly  forms.  This  seemed  to  me  the  strong  point:  there  were 
no  hints  of  answers,  no  slovenly  half-replies ;  every  answer  a  com- 
l^lete  sentence.  Then,  too,  the  constant  working  of  all  jDrevious 
knowledge  into  the  lesson  of  the  day,  the  subtle  review,  which  was 
not  known  to  he  a  review.  I  was  struck,  however,  in  the  Normal 
Primary,  by  two  peculiarities — the  almost  invariable  repetition  by  the 
teachers  of  the  answers  of  pupils,  and  the  disproportion  existing  be- 
tween tlie  voices  of  the  instructors,  which  were  very  loud,  and  the 
size  of  the  rooms,  which  was  very  small.  The  school  being  in  tem- 
porary quarters  in  a  private  house  in  St.  Mark's  Place,  where  proper 
separation  of  classes  is  not  jjossible,  the  efiect  of  the  mingled  volumes 
of  tone  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  bewildering.  For  this  school,  also, 
there  is  prospect  of  relief  in  the  near  future  and  the  new  college,  where 
it  is  to  be  honied  that  the  cabinet  of  objects  which  the  principal  has 
so  diligently  accumulated  may  find  worth}^  lodgment. 

I  visited,  on  the  same  day,  a  primary  school  in  Thirty-seventh 
Street,  so  admirably  directed  and  controlled  that  it  might  oifer  a  prac- 
tical refutation  to  those  who  still  doubt  the  executive  ability  of  wo- 
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man.  There  was  hero  the  same  study  of  tlic  fitness  of  modes  of  ex- 
pression, the  same  constant  insensible  review.  I  saw  jriveii  liere.  too 
several  admirable  object  lessons:  one,  in  wliieh  little  tlaijs,  made  of 
various  materials,  were  used  as  the  basis  of  a  lesson  on  textile  fabi-ics- 
another,  in  which  fringed  bits  of  tissue-paper,  the  wrapj)ing8  of  candy, 
were  used  in  the  three  primary  colors,  to  illustrate  very  hai)]>ily  the 
formation  of  secondary  hues.  At  the  same  instant,  in  j»erfe(t  unison, 
the  children  selected,  at  the  word  of  command,  a  blue  paper  and  a  yel- 
low one;  placing  these  one  upon  the  other,  the  yellow  toward  iho 
spectator,  and  holding  them  in  the  direct  light  of  the  window,  lo,  the 
blue  and  the  yellow  had  become  green;  in  like  manner,  with  yellow 
and  red  there  was  orange,  and  so  no.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  lesson 
on  flowers;  but  let  me  repeat  the  query  of  another:  "Why  do  the 
New-York  children  hold  their  flags  or  flowers  to  theii*  bn-asts  with 
such  caressing  fondness  —  what  is  the  charm  of  this.  a]iparently,  most 
awkward  of  attitudes?  There  were  some  otliei-  schools  of  the  same 
grade  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing;  in  all  alike  was  an  order, 
an  alertness,  an  interest,  which  seems  wonderful,  esj)eciallv  when  we 
remember  that  children  are  admitted  legally  at  five  years  of  age,  and 
are  often  in  fact  sent  to  school  earlier;  that  they  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  what  may  be  called  recitation,  with  only  the  recesses  and 
the  momentaiy  'exercise'  at  the  close  of  each  lesson  in  which  relaxa- 
tion is  possible.  Probably  one  sees  here  the  practical  exem]ilitication 
of  the  principle  that  change  of  employment  is  the  real  rest. 

In  the  Grammar  schools,  as  in  the  Normal.  I  was  met  by  written 
examinations;  but  here,  as  the  questions  were  read  h^'  the  jirincipal 
and  the  answers  written  in  a  certain  limited  time,  there  was  some- 
thing of  interest.  As  all  stood  at  tlie  reading  of  the  ])rol)lem  and 
were  seated  as  they  completed  it,  there  was  jn-esented  the  usual  slid- 
ing scale,  reaching  from  the  boy  who  seemed  to  arrive  intuitively  al 
results  down  to  the  forlorn  ui-chin  who  look  liis  si-at  only  when  the 
master  said  'all  down'. 

I  was  shown  through  the  various  rooms  of  this  school  —  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  city, —  a  school  in  which  there  are  eleven  hundred  hovH, 
Avhei-e  an  almost  military  order  in  the  passing  of  classes  and  the  din- 
missal  of  the  pupils  is  maintained.  Corporal  punishment  being  for- 
bidden by  the  regulations  of  the  board,  I  was  curious  to  know  the</«r- 
nier  ressort.  1  was  informed  that  it  was — as  one  might,  of  coni*se,  infer 
—  expulsion;  but  that  the  getting  of  a  pupil  out  of  school  l»y  due  pro- 
cess of  law  was,  owing  to  the  complicated  macliinery  of  the  adminis- 
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tration,  a  process  both  tedious  and  difficult.  It  therefore  became  the 
policy  of  teachers  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  parents,  and  to  coun- 
sel, in  extreme  eases,  the  withdrawal  of  pupils;  but  that  the  main  re- 
liance was,  after  all,  upon  the  establishiucnt  aud  maintenance  of  such 
relations  between  teacher  and  taught  as  should  lead  to  a  unity  of  in- 
terests and  to  a  consequent  harmonious  w(U'king  together  for  identi- 
cal results.  Said  this  principal,  who  has  had  an  extremely  successful 
and  lengthy  experience,  "Most  of  the  trouble  in  discipline  is  the 
teacher's  ftiult";  and,  of  course,  he  was  right:  still,  there  are  schools 
—  and  schools. 

The  year  closes  in  the  grammar  schools  with  certain  public  exer- 
cises, of  which  reading,  music  and  declamation  form  a  large  part;  on 
this  occasion  are  presented  various  certificates  to  meritorious  piipils, 
and  diplomas  to  the  graduates;  for  here  there  are  graduates  of  gram- 
mar schools.  One  of  these  'receptions'  I  attended;  but  my  impress- 
ion of  it  was  not  altogether  agreeable;  still,  it  is  not  just — in  this  in- 
stance, at  least — to  judge  all  from  one.  The  school  was  in  an  obscure 
portion  of  the  city;  its  pupils  were,  apparently,  of  foreign  parentage, 
and  its  grade  low. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  seeing  the  real  work  of  the  schools 
were  those  incident  to  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  merel}^;  through 
the  courtes}^  of  the  superintendent  and  the  kindness  of  teachers,  ev- 
ery opportunity  of  learning  all  that  could  be  learned  of  the  schools 
was  atforded  me.  If  any  fault  be  found  Math  New-York  principals,  it 
certainly  will  not  be  on  the  ground  of  inattention  or  discourtesy  to 
visitors. 


A    SHORT    TALK    ABOUT   SOME    LITTLE    THINGS. 

Kaiser  William  once  said  that  "a  kingdom  may  be  lost  by  one 
neglected  button,  as  this  may  be  the  beginning  of  negligence  which 
will  end  in  disaster." 

The  value  of  trifles  as  an  indication  of  character  is  well  understood 
by  all  who  are  charged  with  the  oversight  of  great  matters  and  who 
necessarily  depend  upon  numerous  subordinates  to  carry  out  their 
plans.  We  should  be  reluctant  to  commit  our  lives  to  the  mercy  of 
an  engine-driver  who  allowed  his  machine  to  tarnish  or  rust,  because 
we  should  fear  that  the  same  negligence  might  overlook  a  loosened 
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bolt  or  a  cracked  wheel.  So  with  soldiers  on  parade.  If  they  come 
on  with  rusty  musket,  unpolished  boots,  and  accoutrements  awry,  wo 
might  justly  mistrust  the  condition  of  their  locks  and  cartridge- 
boxes.  Hence  the  importance  attached  by  officers  to  the  punctilious 
observance  of  trifling  forms  of  military  etiquette  and  good-breeding. 
Not  that  the  less  includes  the  greater,  or  is  always  a  certain  indica- 
tion of  its  existence,  but  it  is  at  least  prima-fari<'  evidence,  and  is, 
moreover,  what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  the  best  means  of  form- 
ing the  habit  of  carefulness  in  all  things. 

But,  lest  the  introduction  be  longer  than  the  sermon,  I  Avill  come  at 
once  to  the  main  proposition.  The  subject  has  a  twofold  application 
in  the  school-room. 

No  one  can  teach  a  good  school,  or.  to  be  more  exact,  can  teach  a 
school  so  that  it  shall  be  a  good  school,  who  is  indilterent  t(j  her  own 
appearance,  manners,  and  speech.  The  first  object  that  generally  en- 
gages the  observation  of  a  visitor  in  your  room  is  the  condition  of  your 
desk.  Are  your  reference-books  strewed  around  in  delightful  confusion, 
so  that  the  whole  assortment  must  be  pawed  over  before  you  can  lay 
hands  on  the  one  you  want?  Are  your  exercise-papers  on  all  shapes 
and  qualities  of  paper,  and  are  they  heaped  up  or  scattered  about  in 
a  hopelessly-chaotic  state?  Is  your  chalk-box  half  full  of  the  ])ack- 
ing-dust,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  crayon  thrusting  its  head  out 
waiting  to  be  fished  up?  Is  there  a  heap  of  rusty  pens  in  one  corner, 
and  a  pile  of  mutilated  and  useless  holders  in  another?  And  is  there 
a  week's  accumulation  of  dust  over  and  among  all?  If  such  is  tlio 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  seat  of  government — and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  it  some  times  is  so, —  farther  inspection  into  the  general  condition 
of  affairs  in  your  little  kingdom  is  scarcely  necessary,  it  can  l»e  easily 
inferred. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  deal  in  trifles  myself,  1  will  make  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  condition  of  your  desk. 

In  the  first  place,  never  allow  any  thing  to  be  deposited  upon  it 
which  there  is  not  fa'rly  room  for,  nor,  indeed,  any  thing  which  scenis 
at  all  out  of  place.  Let  the  reference-books  be  placed  so  that  the 
titles  shall  all  be  in  sight,  and  have  them  all  the  same  side  up.  Ko- 
quire  all  exercise  or  examination  papers  to  be  of  uniform  hize  and 
shape,  and  folded  alike,  if  folded  at  all.  They  should  be  collocU'd  up- 
on some  uniform  and  systematic  plan,  and  while  in  your  possowion 
should  be  either  fastened  together  or  iieatly  filed.  Never  have  a 
chalk-box  lying  around  with  the  saw-dust  in  it.     When  you  need  a 
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new  supply  of  crayons,  have  them  carefully  taken  out  of  the  packing 
and  placed  in  a  box  kept  for  the  purpose.  Allow  no  refuse  matter  of 
an}'^  kind  to  remain  for  a  moment  on  your  desk,  but  let  it  be  deposited 
at  once  in  the  waste-box. 

I  said  that  no  one  can  teach  a  good  school  who  is  indifferent  to  her 
own  appearance,  manners,  and  speech.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  these 
points,  for  no  person  who  is  exact  in  regard  to  the  other  things  men- 
tioned will  be  likely  to  offend  in  those.  As  well  might  you  look  for 
vulgaritj'^  or  profanity  in  a  pulpit. 

A  teacher  who  is  thoroughly  refined  in  her  own  person  and  neat  in 
her  school-room  surroundings  will  find  little  difficulty  in  securing  like 
habits  in  her  jjupils.  It  is  here  that  the  second  application  of  the 
subject  comes  in.  Neatness  and  good  order  should  be  required  of  ev- 
ery pupil  no  less  than  the  jjerformance  of  the  tasks  assigned.  I  use 
good  order  in  the  special  sense  of  having  a  place  for  every  thing  and 
every  thing  in  its  place.  Frequent  inspection  of  j)upils'  desks  and 
specific  directions  as  to  the  condition  in  which  the}^  are  to  be  kejrt  are 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  teacher's  own  example.  Every  pupil 
should  be  held  strictly  accountable  not  only  for  the  condition  of  his 
desk,  books,  and  slate,  but  for  the  condition  of  the  floor  around  him. 
Allow  no  dirt — i.e.,  'matter  out  of  place' — to  wait  there  for  the  jani- 
tor's broom.  I  form  some  opinion  of  a  school  by  seeing  the  sweepings 
which  come  out  at  the  door. 

Show  me  a  school-room  in  which,  five  minutes  after  the  teacher  has 
turned  the  key  on  the  door,  everything  shall  be  found  precisely  Avhere  it 
ought  to  be,  in  which  there  is  nothing  on  the  desks  or  in  the  desks  or 
on  the  floor  to  offend  the  eye,  and  I  need  no  one  to  assure  that  in  that 
room  there  is  a  quiet,  orderly  and  industrious  school,  that  careful  and 
thorough  work  is  done  by  both  teacher  and  scholars,  and  that  cheer- 
fulness and  good  will  are  the  forces  which  regulate  the  whole.       r, 

Galeshurg,  Aug.  11th. 


EXAMINATIONS    AND    PROMOTIONS.* 


When  I  consented  to  take  some  part  in  this  discussion,  it  was  with 
an  expressed  provision  that  I  might  pat  in  writing  what  I  had  to 

A  paper  by  J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  111.,  read  at  the  PrJncetou  Principals' 
Meeting,  July,  1873. 
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say,  If  prevented  from  attending.  It  waK  tlien  probahK-  I  sIm.uM  l.c 
called  from  home  in  another  direction;  but  home  duties  conu-  up  to 
claim  precedence  of  all  other  calls  now.  An  accident,  that  ttiniHinu-i- 
\y  makes  writing  very  laborious,  may  keep  these  notes  within  di-sini- 
ble  limits. 

At  the  risk  of  going  over  ground  liiirly  occupied  by  the  gentUnian 
w^ho  opens  this  discussion,  I  venture  to  speak  of  some  points  that 
suggest  themselves  as  important.  We  are  at  once  led  back  to  tin- 
question  of  the  purpose  of  school  work.  The  very  topic  assigned, 
Examinations  and  Promotions,  suggests  something  artificial,  and  I  may 
say  unnatural.  It  suggests  a  system  so  huge  that  the  close  knowh'dg«> 
of  the  trainer  no  longer  accom^^anies  the  growth  of  mental  vigor  and 
intellectual  j)ower  under  his  hand.  It  suggests  that,  in  stead  of 
knowing  by  close  personal  sympathy-,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour, 
the  needs  of  the  child,  the  machinery  has  denKuidcd  attachments  of 
gauges  and  measurements,  rules  and  formulas,  that  shall  approximate 
an  indication  of  the  mental  condition  and  the  educational  needs  of  the 
child.  To  put  this  in  another  way:  if  a  parent  or  a  teacher  were  so 
thoroughl}"  identified  with  the  work  of  the  child  as  theoretically  one 
in  constant  intercourse  with  and  care  of  the  child  ought  to  be,  no  exam- 
inations in  form,  no  promotions,  so  called,  would  ap])ear  in  the  scheme. 
The  guide  in  the  child's  training  would  know  at  any  moment  what  In- 
could  do,  and  would  be  able  to  train  in  such  way  as  to  repeat  the  ex- 
perience of  the  man  who  lifted  the  ox  by  lifting  it  daily  in  its  growth 
from  the  calf.  In  point  of  fact,  very  few  of  teachers,  or  even  of  i)ar- 
ents,  have  such  knowledge  of  those  under  their  care  as  to  read  their 
conditi(jn  in  its  hourly  changes  of  increasing  knowledge,  of  strength- 
ening jihysical  forces,  and  in  the  fluctuations  of  health.  Then. too.  lidse 
ideas  gain  a  foothold:  the  gathering  for  formal  education  is  regarded 
as  a  place  for  cramming  with  facts,  as  though  facts  were  nt)t  alwuvN 
abundant  antl  always  more  numerous  than  we  h-arn  to  manage.  Par- 
ents and  teachers  alike  too  often  Ibrget  the  truiuimj  thai  school  should 
furnish;  forget  that  the  greatest  work  of  teaching  is  not  through 
some  lecture-system  of  piling  up  facts,  but  in  training  in  the  ways  of 
seeking  facts,  in  the  philosoi)hy  of  the  connection  of  facts,  and  in  the 
methods  of  using  facts.  All  alike  too  often  forget  how  thoroughly 
men  have  been  educated  by  circumstan»-es  who  never  knew  any  thing 
of  the  latest  patent  free-graded-school  system,  who  were  robust  think- 
ers  without  improved  furniture,  and  who  were  public  benefaetors  with- 
out Mansard  roofis. 
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There  is  a  reaction  gathering  against  the  present  work  of  our  grand 
public  school  system,  of  which  the  editorials  of  The  Advance  and  the 
unrest  of  many  others  are  but  as  admonitory  bubblings  foreshadow- 
ing a  tremendous  counter  current.  To  oppose  it  is  useless.  To  look 
Tip  the  causes  of  some  of  this  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  patriotic 
men,  and  to  turn  the  winding  current  forward  again,  is  possible. 
The  examinations  and  promotions  will  be  found  to  cover  a  great 
many  objectionable  features, —  features,  too,  which  can  in  some  de- 
gree be  modified,  but  which  grow  uglier  and  harsher  in  proportion 
as  sympathy  between  the  candidate  and  the  examining  authority  is 
diminished.  Where  examinations  are  made  a  mere  gauge  of  immedi- 
ately-available knowledge,  they  ma}',  under  some  circumstances,  es- 
pecially where  dealing  with  numbers  too  vast  for  knowledge  of  per- 
sonal circumstances,  afford  an  approximate  indication  of  the  fitness 
of  a  number  of  persons  to  class  thenceforth  together;  but  any  intel- 
ligent teacher  of  wide  experience  can  call  uj)  cases  enough  in  which 
he  knows  that  some  rejected  applicant  was  better  calculated  for  the 
demands  of  the  higher  position  than  some  of  those  who  passed  the 
required  number  of  marks. 

The  Chicago  Board  were  obliged  to  pass  a  rule  refusing  to  reexam- 
ine rejected  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  until  after  certain  pe- 
riods of  time,  as  certain  people,  without  additional  study,  would 
come  to  successive  examinations  till  they,  as  by  luck,  would  get  the 
required  percentage :  so  I  was  informed,  at  any  rate,  and  it  fairly  illus- 
trates what  constantly  occurs  where  great  numbers  are  brought  into 
competition  for  school  promotion.  Shrewd  superficiality  gains  some 
clue  to  the  notions  of  examiners;  hesitating,  modest,  timid  worth 
goes  down  under  its  own  fluttering,  which  a  wise  board  often  read  as 
the  confession  of  ignorance. 

It  is  not  simply  to  know  the  knowledge  of  to-day :  it  is  rather  to  test 
the  power  to  do  like  work, the  equality  in  mental  capacity,  mental  vig- 
or, mental  accuracy,  with  due  regard  to  the  physical  stamina  that  shall 
support  the  like  labors,  that  we  need.  The  vast  systems  of  great  cities 
seem  almost  inevitably  driven  to  the  basis  of  the  test  of  present 
knowledge,  as  imperfectly  ascertained  by  a  series  of  questions  that,  as 
a  matier  of  necessity,  take  complexion  from  peculiar  views  and  train- 
ing of  the  examiner.  Oiir  larger  towns  follow  in  the  same  track. 
But  we  need  all  to  recognize  a  weakness  here,  and  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  diminish  the  injustice  and  the  inevitable  injmy  of  a  system 
of  what  might  be  called  cold-blooded  examinations  and  jjromotions. 
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Physical  conditiuu,  mciitul  energy,  previous  haliits.  |>rfM'iii  Mirrumnl- 
ings,  motive  power,  ixge,  iunl  relative  aetivity,  are  some  dl'  the  iioiiits 
not  less  important  than  the  point  usually  and  so  readily  sci/.i-d  upon 
as  the  prominent  test  of  classitieation.  Tln-sc  (.an  not  he  aemrately 
known  where  the  examiner  must  deal  with  a  lai«i,e  nund»er;  and.  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nund)er.  llu-re  is  a 
kind  of  intellectual  slaughter  onh-  equaled  hy  tlu-  physical  slaughter 
that  consigns  the  individual  soldier  to  the  hullet  or  the  (k-adly  H-vrr 
for  the  good  of  the  army  oi'  of  the  country.  It  is  the  stifling  of  in- 
dividual S3'mpathies,  the  CJ'ushing-out  of  ])erst)nal  (k'nuiii<ls,  the  loss 
of  complete  humanit}^  the  estahlishment  of  the  relations  of  machine- 
ry in  which  children  are  hut  cogs,  grades  hut  wlu-els.  and  dt'|>ai'l 
ments  but  shafts,  that  lead  to  desperate  expi'dients  for  reform  without 
always  analyzing  the  causes  of  dissatisfjiction  with  the  pi-esent  state 
of  things. 

I  urged  (at  Dixon)  as  a  sti-ong  poini  in  the  ini|M'o\  enieni  oi  inn- 
schools  the  promotion  of  the  teachei-  with  her  ]iu|iils.  so  tiir  a>  it 
could  be  done;  and  the  conviction  grows  uimn  me  that  llu'  eontinueil 
influence  of  a  judicious  teacher  upon  the  pujiil  with  wIiom'  |iersonal 
needs  she  had  learned  to  sympathize,  with  whose  jiersonal  Miccosses 
she  had  become  identified,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  our  forces. 
Within  some  general  limits,  this  would  diminish  formal  tt-st  e.xamina- 
tions.  There  would  be  more  cases  in  which  the  teacher  wouhl  know 
Avith  constant  accuracy  the  advancement,  the  j)ower  and  the  deticien- 
cies  of  a  pupil;  the  cases  of  loss  by  ahsenci'  at  the  jirescrilied  time  of 
presenting  stated  topics  wcudd  be  diminished,  and  we  should  begin  to 
vvsUii'e  persoiud  inffueiife  to  its  ti-ue  and  comnumding  p(»sitioii  in  any 
genuine  education.  We  are  ])ei'fecting  the  machinery  of  (»ur  systi-in: 
arc  we  making  an}'  better  men  nwd  women  than  lived  before  the  t«'n- 
months  free  graded  schools?  l^atrick  Henry  and  Henjamin  Franklin 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  might  have  tiinMl  liani 
at  the  hands  of  a  modern  board  of  examiners,  ami  might  have  been 
consigned  to  some  primary  basement  to  study  up  the  answi>rs  winch 
the  examiners  themselves  so  often   art-  ohiiged    to  verily   from   the 

book. 

Exainiiuitions  are  a  necessary  evil,  an  evil  growing  out  oj  tin-  in 
ability  to  keep  up  the  proper  kn<iwledge  of  the  gn.wth  under  on»"'> 
hand,  and  somewhat,  too.  out  of  the  lU'ed  of  a  tangible  bawis  ol"  com- 
parison, by  which  overc(mtident  ])arents  can  he  nnidi-  to  hee  llial  tlieir 
son  oi-*daughter  can  not  do  the  w<n-k  which  the  son  or  (hiugiiter  of 
some  body  else  can  do.      Tsed  as  checks  to  the  claims  of  biaserj  pri<h-. 
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as  records  of  prescribed  attainment,  guarded  by  due  regard  to  health, 
age  and  circumstances  of  the  candidate,  they  may  yet  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  Used  as  an  end,  making  the  answers  to  a  few  set  questions 
the  inflexible  test  of  promotions,  they  are  unjust,  dwarfing  in  their' 
teachings  intellectually,  demoralizing  in  their  moral  tendencies,  and  a 
gross  perversion  of  education. 


ILLINOIS    INDUSTRIAL    UNIVERSITY. 

We  feel  impelled  to  ask  attention  to  some  of  the  interesting  state- 
ments contained  in  the  catalogue  of  this  institution.  We  do  not  won- 
der that,  at  the  recent  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  Press  Associa- 
tion in  Champaign,  there  should  have  been  so  general  an  expression 
of  admiration,  in  view  of  the  rapid  yet  healthy  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    The  whole  number  of  students  last  year  Avas  888. 

Property  and  Funds. — Besides  the  lands  and  buildings,  which  are, 
with  furniture,  library,  etc.,  valued  at  $300,000,  the  University  owns 
25,000  acres  of  well-selected  lands  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  It 
has,  also,  endowment  funds  invested  in  state  and  county  bonds, 
amounting  to  $304,000,  besides  other  property  and  avails  valued  at 
$33,000.  The  state  has  appropriated  $25,000  to  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment for  barns,  tools,  stock,  etc. ;  $20,000  to  the  Horticultural  De- 
partment for  green-house,  barns,  drainage,  tools,  trees,  etc. ;  $25,000 
for  Mechanical  and  Military  building,  machinery,  etc. ;  $75,000  to  be- 
gin the  erection  of  the  main  building,  which  is  to  cost  $150,000;  $10,- 
500  to  furnish  the  Chemical  Laboratory;  and  $20,000  for  library  and 
apparatus. 

The  University  embraces  the  following 

Colleges  and  Schools,  instruction  in  which  is  given  by  nineteen 
professors  and  teachers.  A  college,  it  will  be  observed,  is  designed  to 
provide  a  combined  course  of  instruction  made  up  of  the  several 
branches  of  learning  needful  for  some  one  profession,  or  class  of  pro- 
fessions.    A  school  is  a  subdivision  of  a  college. 

I.  The  College  of  Agriculture,  subdivided  into  two  schools,  as  follows: 
1.  School  of  Agriculture  Proper;  2.  School  of  Horticulture  and  Fruit- 
Growing.  II.  The  College  of  Engineering,  subdivided  into  four  schools, 
as  follows:  1.  School  of  Mechanical  Science;  2.  School  of  Civil  En- 
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gineei'ing;  3.  School  of  Mining  Engineering;  4.  School  ..l'  Architec- 
ture. III.  The  College  of  Natural  Science,  subdivided  into  two  schools, 
as  follows:  1.  School  of  Chemistrj^;  2.  School  of  Natural  History. 
IV.  The  College  of  Literature  and  Science,  subdivided  into  two  schools. 
as  follows:  1.  School  of  English  and  Modern  Languages;  2.  School  of 
Ancient  Languages  and  Literature.  Also,  a  School  of  Commerce,  a 
School  of  Military  Science,  and  a  School  of  Domestic  Science  and 
Arts. 

The  facilities  here  for  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  Chemis- 
try are  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  institution  in  the 
West.  In  addition  to  the  usual  ai)paratus  found  in  every  laboi-atory, 
is  an  extensive  series  of  instruments  recently  purchased  in  Kuropt-. 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Ai-t  is  to  pro- 
vide a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  the  ln)usehold.  and  tlu- 
sciences  relating  thereto.  No  industry  is  more  im])ortant  to  human 
hapj)iness  and  well-being  than  that  which  makes  the  home.  And 
this  industry  involves  principles  of  science  as  many  and  as  profound 
as  those  which  control  any  other  human  employment.  It  includes 
the  architecture  of  the  dwelling-house.  Avith  the  laws  of  heating  and 
ventilation;  the  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene  as  aj)plied  to 
the  sick  and  the  well;  the  nature,  uses,  preservation  and  preparation 
of  food,  animal  and  vegetable,  for  the  healthful  and  foi-  invalids:  tlu" 
chemistr}^  of  cooking;  the  uses,  construction,  matci-ials  and  hygii-ne 
of  dress;  the  principles  of  taste  as  appliid  to  ornamentation,  furni- 
ture, clothing,  and  landscapes;  hoi-ticiilture.  and  culture  of  both  house 
and  garden  plants;  the  laws  of  markets;  and  the  usages  of  society, 
and  laws  of  etiquette  and  social  life.  It  is  intended  eventually  to  de- 
velop the  course  to  coverall  the  to]»ics  named,  and  whatever  else  nniy 
pertain  to  domestic  economy.  The  instruction  in  this  scliool  will  be- 
gin with  the  next  college  year,  and  will  be  developed  as  fast  as  prac- 
ticable. It  is  expected  that  the  old  university  building  will  hv  thor- 
oughly refitted,  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  lady  students,  and  to  liie 
Schools  of  Domestic  Science  and  other  schools  for  women,  when  the 
new  building  is  fully  prepared  ami  occiii>ic(l.  But  a  year  must  clajwe 
before  the  transfer  can  be  effected.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a  b(»«rd- 
ing-housc,  where  young  ladies  may  find  suitable  aecommoilations  and 
care,  arrangements  are  in  ])rogress  to  open  near  the  rniversity  a  large 
boarding-hall,  which  will  afford  good  rooms  for  about  40  stu.lentn. 
with  parlor,  dining-room,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  music-room  ;  the  whole 
to  be   under  the   charge  of  a   competent    steward  and    nmtron.     The 
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boarders  will  share  the  exjaensc  of  provisions,  and,  under  the  direction 
of  the  matron,  will  perform  the  labors  of  the  house,  thus  receiving 
valuable  lessons  in  domestic  arts,  and  diminishino-  the  students'  ex- 
penses. 

The  Daily  .Tournal  of  .Tacksonville  says: 

"The  Industrial  University,  like  Champaign  itself,  has  not  been 
properly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  state,  and  the  Journal  pro- 
poses to  do  what  little  it  can  to  correct  the  mistaken  impressions. 

"We  confess  to  a  previous  belief  that  the  Industrial  Universitj-  was 
a  kind  of  asylum,  where  broken-down  clergymen  and  impractical  ar- 
tisans were  engaged  in  turning  out  a  lot  of  sickly  nondescripts,  who, 
between  a  smattering  of  Latin,  Greek  from  a  chemical  standpoint, 
and  a  few  ideas  about  gentlemen's  farming,  would  be  wortli  but  little 
to  themselves  or  any  body  else.  But  this  was  all  a  great  mistake. 
After  having  examined  the  whole  institution,  from  the  alcoves  of  the 
library  to  the  basement  of  the  stock  bai'n.  we  are  completely  satisfied 
that  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  is  to-day.  young  as  it  is,  the 
beo'inning  of  the  grandest  polytechnic  scliool  in  the  TTnitod  States  of 
America. 

"The  new  mechanical  building  is  in  the  new  mediaeval  style,  with  an 
immense  drill-room  above,  and  workshops  below.  A  beautiful  en- 
gine, made  by  the  students,  was  in  operation,  running  a  variety  of 
wood-  and  iron-working  machines.  A  large  number  of  mathematical 
and  other  iiastruments  made  by  the  students  were  exhibited.  Indeed, 
they  have  not  onlj'  made  supplies  for  themselves,  but  are  receiving- 
large  and  remunerative  orders  from  other  institutions;  and  quite  a 
number  of  students  continue  their  work  at  fair  wages  during  the  en- 
tire vacation.  Draughting-rooms  and  rooms  for  kindred  objects  are 
connected  with  this  fine  building,  which  is  a  workshop  from  which 
the  state  has  i-eason  to  expect  much.  The  conservatory,  model  farm- 
house, and  model  barn,  are  also  very  attractive  features,  particularly 
the  latter,  which  is  reall}^  a  model  barn,  having  all  the  conveniences, 
including  a  steam  engine  to  hoist  and  cut  feed.  Some  eight  or  ten 
head  of  th(irough-l)red  stock  find  shelter  in  this  barn,  and  challenge 
the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  In  fine,  the  Industrial  University  has 
made  a  noble  beginning,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  all 
who  inforu)  themselves  in  regard  to  its  claims.  Dr.  Gregory,  the 
President,  seems  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  his  con- 
freres are  modest  but  enthusiastic  gentlemen.  God  speed  them  in 
their  work." 
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EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


THE  K.\  TJOXA  L  EDUCA  riO.VA  L  ASSOC /A  TIoX. 
The  twelfth  ammal  nioctuig  of  tliis  body  was  held,  acoordin.!?  to  pn-vioiis  an- 
nouncenient,  in  Boston,  on  the  (Uli,  7th  and  8th  of  August.  The  altcMi(Unic»-  was 
good,  but  not  so  large  as  in  some  former  years.  TJie  exercises  were  charapleri/.etl 
by  earnestness  and  zeal,  and  a  directness  of  pur|)ose  on  the  part  oftliose  who  par 
ti(;ipated  in  them.  We  think  tliat  there  have  been  few  meetings  of  tin-  A.^scKiatior. 
in  which  more  good  work  lias  l)een  done.  The  day  sessions  were  held  in  tlie  girls 
high  and  normal  school  l)uilding,  which  is  tinely  adajili-il  lo  meet  the  w.iniv  olMicli 
a  gathering.     The  evening  lectures  were  at  the  Lowell  Institute. 

TUESO.W   MORNIKII. 

The  President,  E.  E.  "Wliite,  of  Ohio,  occupied  the  eliiiir.  Tiic  Divine  blessing 
was  invoked  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.,  after  which  His  Honor  Mayor  f»aston 
made  a  brief  address  of  welcome  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  The  Uev.  K.  ('. 
Waterston,  of  the  Boston  school  committee,  followed  the  mayor  in  a  .similar  stniiii, 
and  F.  H.  Underwood,  of  the  same  committee,  made  some  f;icetious  remarks, 
which  put  the  meeting  into  a  merry  humor  for  a  time. 

The  President  of  the  Association  followed  Mr.  rnderwood,  thanking  tiie  city  for 
the  hearty  welcome  which  had  been  extended  to  the  A.s.soeialion.     He  continued 
bj-  speaking  in  words  of  highest  eulogy  of  what  jra.ssachuselts  liad  done  for  tin- 
cause  of  education,  and  said   that  the  Association  had  come  to  do  honor  to  that 
New  England  which  had  given  the  great  army  of  teachers  to  the  country,  and  to 
pay  that  homage  from  their  hearts  which  was  so  Ju.stly  due  to  Inr.     He  said,  in 
conclusion,  after  extending  a  welcome  to  his  fellow  workers  of  tlie  South,  wlio 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  brothers  in  the  warfare  against  igiionmee, 
that  he  hoped  the  Association  would  deport  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  respect  felt  for  it  in  Doslon.     Alter  sjiying  that' he  would 
not  occupy  the  time  of  the  A.s.soeiation  with  a  formal  addre.'v^  he  invited  the  atteii 
tion  of  the  assembly  to  four  ({ucstioiis,  which  would   e<»mr  up  for  considiTalion 
during  the  meetings  of  the  A.s.sociation,  viz:  How  can  education  be  made  iiniver 
sal?     How  shall  we  make  our  teachers  more  thorough  and  more  ^killfu!:'     H<>w 
shall  the  qualification  and  fitness  of  the  teacher  be  «letermiiie<ly     How  shul!  th<' 
education  of  women  be  provideil?     To  the  consideration  ofthe.se  topics  In-  inviteil 
the  attention  of  the  A.ssociation.     In  eonclu.slon,  he  thanked  llie  As.s<»cia(ion  for 
the  signal  honor  given  him  by  the  invitation  to  preside  over  \\j>  deIil>erations,  and 
hoped  he  should  be  able  to  perform  the  work  to  the  sjUi.sfaclioii  of  tlios<-  who  u- 
posed  the  trust  in  him. 

After  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Secretary  imd  Assistant  Treasunr-^.  the  pi.- 
eral  meeting  ndjourned  until  evening. 

TiKSDAV  .\K'n;i:Noo.\. 
JJcpartiiunl  Meetiitgs. 

The  afternoon  was  occupied  by  meetings  of  the  four  departmenU*  intx»  wliicli  llip 
Association  is  divided:    Elementary,  Normal,  Superinlentlence,  and  Higlur  In- 
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struction.    The  spacious  rooms  of  the  girls'  high  and  normal  school  afforded  ac- 
commodations for  all  the  meetings,  reports  of  which  follow. 

Elementary  Department. — lu  the  Elementary  Department  the  exercises 
opened  with  some  pleasant  remarks  by  the  President,  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New-York  City, 
then  read  an  able  paper  on  Object  Teaching.  He  said :  Those  who  arrange  the 
plans  for  the  education  of  the  minds  of  children  need  to  have  the  clearest  percep- 
tion of  their  natural  tendencies  and  proclivities.  We  can  not  add  a  new  faculty 
to  the  mind;  but  we  can  surround  it  with  new  influences  wliich  will  be  of  incal- 
culable benetit.  Some  methods  of  teaching  are  unlike  those  which  Nature  pre- 
sents, and  the  habits  of  observation  are  retarded  in  stead  of  developed.  Children 
want  to  see  with  their  own  ej'es  whatever  is  around  them  ;  but  in  school-rooms 
the  real  things  are  kept  out  of  sight,  while  they  are  told  to  learn  what  others  know 
about  them.  No  wonder  that  pupils  hail  with  unbounded  joy  the  holidays  when 
they  are  allowed  to  roam  the  fields  and  woods,  and  learn  Nature's  lessons  at  first 
hand.  He  contrasted  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  Kindergarten  school  with 
the  system  of  the  ordinary  primary  schools.  The  true  office  of  object-teaching  is 
to  prepare  pupils  for  the  study  of  text-books.  In  conclusion,  he  briefly  stated  the 
proper  methods  of  object-teaching.  Objective  instruction  can  most  readily  open 
the  gates  of  science.  To  know  is  a  great  attainment;  to  know  how  to  do  is  a  high 
art.  The  first  comprises  knowledge;  the  second,  the  ability  to  use  it.  To  secure 
the  great  attainment  is  the  first  duty  of  every  teacher;  to  master  the  high  art  is 
of  equal  importance;  it  makes  tlie  first  valuable  and  insures  success  in  its  use. 
Doing  the  same  thing  mnv  be  both  easy  and  diffirult — ^easy  when  done  in  the 
right  way,  diftrcult  when  done  in  the  wrong  way.  Let  teachers  remember  their 
first  duty  in  regard  to  methods  of  in.struction  —  to  know  which  ones  are  in  har- 
mony with  Nature;  also,  to  take  due  care  in  so  attending  to  the  second  as  to  mas- 
ter the  high  art  of  usmg  these  methods  in  the  best  manner,  and  a  crown  of  success 
shall  be  their  reward. 

The  discussion  on  the  paper  wa.s  opened  by  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  He  thought  that  a  thorough  reform  is  needed  in  our  system  of  primary  in- 
struction, and  that  object-teaching  should  become  a  principle,  in  stead  of  a  con- 
viction as  at  present.  lie  was  convinced  that  we  are  radically  wrong  in  our  whole 
system  of  primary  instruction,  in  both  our  school-rooms,  our  play-rooms,  and  our 
books.     He  thought  that  the  liot-hous(!  system  must  l)e  done  away  with. 

Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  of  Concord,  Mass.  and  others  followed  in  the  discussion. 

After  a  short  reces.s,  Mr.  M.  A.  Newell,  Principal  of  the  State"  Normal  School  in 
Baltimore,  ri^ad  a  paper  on  English  Qrammnr  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  He  said 
that  among  modern  writers  of  distinction  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  studied  Eng- 
lish Gramma'r  as  such.  We  might  as  well  try  to  learn  to  dance  by  studying  an- 
atomical forms,  to  sing  by  studying  Tyndall  on  Sound,  as  to  learn  to  speak  the 
English  language  by  studying  English  Grammar.  We  learn  to  sing  by  singing, 
and  to  draw  by  drawing,  and  in  the  same  way  we  must  be  taught  to  speak  and 
write  correctly  by  speaking  and  writing.  lie  thought  it  a  mistake  to  place  the 
theory  before  the  art :  not  that  a  thorough  artist  did  not  need  to  know  the  principles 
of  his  art,  but  he  must  be  an  artist  in  order  to  require  the  knowledge  of  the  prin* 
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ciples.  A  child  wlien  it  comes  to  school  must  I»e  reciuirt-d  to  spoak  correctly  every 
word  it  knows,  in  tlie  first  place,  by  vocal  drill ;  in  the  srcond  place,  t«  combine 
grammatically  in  sentences  the  words  it  knows.  This  nmst  he  done  hy  re<|uirinK 
every  child  to  speak  in  full  sentences  whatever  it  wishes  to  express,  lie  tliouRlit 
that  text-books  in  the  study  of  grammar  should  he  iibolished  in  all  grades  bflow 
the  high  school. 

The  discussion  of  the  sul)j(;ct  was  opened  by  W.  E.  Crosby,  Superintcn.lenl  of 
Schools  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  He  held  that  theory  and  practice  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  He  thought  that  close  inquiry  into  the  relations  of  wonls  to  each  oilier 
turned  the  mind  upon  itself  and  led  it  to  understand  itself  JJy  his  own  experience, 
he  had  found  that  the  combination  of  the  tlK.'ory  and  tiie  practice  had  been  the 
most  successful.  Other  speeches  followed,  after  whicii  tlic  meeting  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  afternoon  at  2}4  o'clock. 

Normal  Department.— This  dei)artement  was  under  the  direction  of  .Mr.  C.  C. 
Rounds,  of  Maine. 

The  first  paper  read  was  one  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough,  Principal  of  the  Slate 
Normal  School,  Rhode  Island,  the  subject  being  What  it  the  Proper  Work  of  the 
Normal  School?  The  speaker  began  by  showing  the  importance  of  the  question. 
What  is  the  proper  work  of  a  normal  school?  Normal  schools  are  expected  to 
take  the  lead  both  in  preparing  teachers  and  in  improving  methods  of  instruction. 
Normal  schools  are  important  sources  of  professional  enthusiasm  The  object  of 
our  existing  normal  schools  is  to  prepare  teachers  of  our  common  schools  for  their 
work,  though  professional  schools  are  needed  to  furnish  teachers  for  institutions  of 
higher  grade.  The  instruction  furnished  in  a  normal  school  must  depend  in  part 
upon  the  intellectual  condition  of  those  who  are  admitted,  and  in  part  upon  the 
kind  of  schools  which  are  found  in  the  locality  of  anj-  given  normal  school.  Rea- 
sons were  adduced,  showing  that  eveiy  normal  school  shouhl  at  least  furnish 
teachers  of  elementary  schools.  It  was  then  urged  that  the  most  important 
things  to  be  regarded  in  providing  professional  instruction  for  teachers  were  the 
laws  of  mental  activity  and  development.  A  brief  outline  of  the  mentjtl  powers 
was  then  given,  and  the  relation  of  one  to  anotln  r.  The  importance  of  proper 
elementary  iu.struction  for  the  purpo.se  of  developing  the  presiMilalive  faculties  and 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  materials  of  future  progress  was  then  urged  with 
force,  and  the  course  of  study  adapted  to  eli'Uientary  and  scienliJie  iuslrmtion  wa.-* 
clearly  shown.  The  question  "In  what  way  sliall  the  pupils  of  a  normal  school 
gain  the  needed  knowledge?"  was  next  consideretl.  After  noticing  the  relation  of 
teaching  and  study,  the  modes  of  teaching  practiced  in  our  scIkkiIs  were  nolicc<! 
under  three  heads,  viz.,  te.xt-book  teacldng,  lecturing,  and  teaching  proper,  which 
consists  in  fixing  the  pupil's  attention  up<m  the  real  object  or  suliject  of  study,  and 
so  directing  him  that  he  will  obtain  correct  ideas  and  emlKxIy  them  in  correct 
expressions.  Modes  of  recitation  were  then  considered,  and  the  iiniM)rt«nce  of 
pupils  of  a  normal  .school  reciting  the  lessons  assigned,  by  actual  leaching,  wa* 
urged.  Professional  skill  comes  by  professional  drill.  The  ini|MjrUinct;  of  n 
practical  training  of  a  teacher  in  the  principles  of  menUl  philowipliy  throughout 
his  course  of  preparation  was  next  enloiced.  Practice  s<-h<K>ls  have  llieir  plnoo 
and  their  value,  but  there  are  advantjiges  of  having  one  member  of  a  normal  rlaas 
teach  while  the  others  take  the  position  of  young  pupils.     Api«inilu«  ami  objccU 
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are  needed  in  elementary  instruction  as  much  as  books.  The  progress  of  element- 
ary education  is  retarded  by  the  common  want  of  apparatus  and  mineralogical 
and  other  collections  in  our  schools.  Passing  from  the  intellectual  preparation  of 
the  teacher,  the  speaker  affirmed  that  the  sources  of  a  teacher's  power  are  found 
in  his  sensibilities  rather  than  in  his  intellect,  and  then  proceeded  to  show  some 
ways  in  which  the  emotional  nature  maybe  made  to  minister  to  one's  effectiveness 
in  teaching.  (1)  By  a'sthetic  culture.  (2)  Teaching  should  be  made  a  life-work,  in 
order  that  the  emotions  may  press  in  full  strength  toward  its  accomplishment. 
(3)  The  normal  pupil  should  be  led  to  appreciate  the  teacher's  work  in  its  relations 
to  the  highest  good  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  (4)  By  the  contemplation  of 
the  lives  of  eminent  teachers,  the  normal  puj)!!  should  be  led  to  form  a  high  ideal  of 
the  true  teacher.  (."))  The  moral  and  the  religious  nature  of  the  teacher  should  be 
enlisted  in  the  work. 

The  paper  was  diseu.ssed  liy  Mr.  Boyd  en,  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal'School ; 
Dr.  Levison,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Maine. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed,  in  order  that  General 
S.  C.  Armstrong,  of  the  Colored  Normal  School  at  Hampden,  Va.,  might  speak  of 
normal  schools  among  the  freedmen.  lie  said  that  about  four-fifths  of  the  illiterate 
persons  in  the  country  were  in  the  Southern  States.  It  will  be  generations  before 
the  colored  teachers  will  be  admitted  to  the  higher  wliite  schools  of  the  South,  and 
during  that  time  they  must  be  ti'ained  in  normal  sehool.t;  supported  by  the  charity 
of  the  North.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  colored  teachers  —  a  demand  much 
beyond  the  suppl}'.  Industrial  education  is  much  needed.  The  normal  school  for 
freedmen  should  be  rL-ligious,  ])ut  not  sectarian,  though  it  had  ))etter  be  sectarian 
than  not  religious.  Tliose  studies  which  develop  the  reasoning  powers  are  most 
practical  for  the  colored  race.  \n  TIami)d(!n  Nf)rmal  School  industrial  instruction 
is  given,  the  students  working  one  daj'  In  each  week,  besides  Saturdays^  and  mak- 
ing as  much  progress  as  where  the)^  study  the  entire  week.  The  need  of  colored 
teachers  is  increasing  constantly,  and  the  future  of  the  race  depends  upon  their 
education. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Braekett,  of  New  York,  reeent'y  of  St.  Louis,  followed  with  a  paper 
upon  77ie  Aiuericnn  Nuniud  School  She  said  the  American  mn'mal  .school  should 
give  to  its  jnipils  the  garnered  treasures  of  all  the  past,  and  send  them  forth  with 
the  abilities  to  dispense  them.  It  should  also  give  its  pupil,  though  sparingl\%  special 
methods  and  rules  for  doing  his  work.  A  larger  proportion  of  teachers  are  women 
than  ever  before,  and  thc}^  are  doing  their  work  successfully.  Tlie  frequent 
changes  of  teachers  call  for  a  uniform  system  of  normal-school  teaching.  The 
teaching  sliould  be  practical,  and  embrace  what  is  learned  by  contact  with  the 
world,  as  preparing  women  to  teach  boys;  their  own  hearts  will  show  them  how 
to  teach  girls.  Children  must  be  taught  how  to  acquire  knowledge  from  the  book> 
and  normal  schools  should  fit  teachers  to  do  this  work. 

It  being  late  when  the  reading  of  the  paper  was  finished,  no  discussion  was  had 
upon  it,  and  tlie  department  adjourned. 

SupKiUNTKNUENTs'  Dkpaktment. —  Mr.  John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  A.  P.  Marble,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Worcester,  filled  the 
office  of  Secretary.  The  essay  was  b}'  H.  F.  Harrington,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  New  Bedford,  upon  T/ie  Ectent,  Methods  and  Value  of  Supervision  in  a 
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System  of  Schools.  The  theory  of  tlic  speaker  was  that  there  should  l)e  a  state,  a 
county  and  a  city  or  town  superintendent,  all  salaried  by  the  state.  The  sysK-m 
of  local  school  boards  was  condemned  by  the  essiiyist  as  wholly  ineffleii-nt.  And 
as  nothing  of  importance  ever  succeeded  without  supervision,  lie  thought  llmi  the 
value  of  supervisors,  in  matters  of  education,  could  not  be  overestimated.  At  the 
close  of  the  speaker's  address,  the  subject  was  opened  for  discu.ssion,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  participated,  the  general  tenor  of  their  remarks  iurording 
with  the  essay:  W.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  St.  Louis;  J.  P 
Wickersham,  State  Superintendent  of  Sclioojs  of  Pennsylvania;  H'ni.  .V>si,-pii' 
White,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edueation,  and  others. 

Dep.aktment  of  Higher  Instruction.— President  Wallace,  of  Monmouth  Col- 
lege, Illinois,  read  a  paper  on  CoUege  Degrees  These,  he  said,  are  designed  to  be 
specific  measures  of  attainment.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  those  conferred  after 
examination,  and  those  conferred  without  examination,  the  latter  being  honorary 
degrees.  The  special  significance  of  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  art.s,  fore.xample,  should 
be  the  same  in  all  colleges.  The  degrees  of  D.D.  and  LL.l!).  should  be  based  upon 
attainments  as  well  defined  as  the  lower  degrees.  These  attainments  can  not  be 
ascertained  by  examination,  but  can  be  by  other  means  in  a  sufficiently  satisfactory 
manner.  The  plan  of  examination  for  the  degrees  by  college  professors  is  objec- 
tionable, as  it  is  apt  to  be  lax.  As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  irregularitv  of  condi- 
tions on  which  degrees  are  bestowed,  it  was  suggested  that  each  state  should  es- 
tablish a  senate  of  learned  men  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
degrees  from  the  several  colleges  within  its  borders.  The  degree  itself  should  be 
conferred  in  the  usual  manner,  on  commencement-day,  by  the  college  concerned ; 
but,  to  give  validity  to  the  degree,  the  previous  examination  of  the  .senate  and  it« 
seal  and  certificate  should  be  essential. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  as- 
sented to  the  leading  ideas  presented  in  the  paper,  but  thought  that  the  practical 
difficulty  of  the  scheme  was  that  it  would  operate  against  the  weak  colleges,  nn<l 
the  weak  colleges  are  always  in  the  majority.  The  diflieully  at  Cambridge  is  to 
secure  proper  examiners  outside  the  list  of  college  profes.sors.  Notie  but  pnietical 
teachers  make  good  examiners.  He  suggested,  as  a  temporary  measure,  that  the 
German  system  might  be  adopted, — a  system  which  provides  that  in  the  use  of  the 
title  the  name  of  the  college  should  follow;  as,  for  example,  LL.I).  Berl..  meaning 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  granted  by  Berlin  University.  He  slated  that  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  would  not  be  given  hereafter  at  Cambridge,  except  n|M)n 
examination.  Among  the  speakers  who  followed  was  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Iliiiioit*, 
who  suggested  that,  in  the  public  estimation,  college  degrees  amount  to  but  little. 
The  American  mind  is  practical  in  its  action,  and  asks  rather  what  a  man  is  doing 
at  present  than  what  college  degree  he  had  received  years  before.  President  Kliol 
referred  again  to  the  proposition  of  President  Wallace  that  each  slate  should  sup- 
port a  university  which  alone  should  have  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  He 
thought  that  the  new  idea  of  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  universities  in  a  popula- 
tion of  forty  millions  was  preposterous.  There  was  material  neither  of  money, 
students,  nor  in.structors,  in  any  one  state  to  support  a  uiiiv.r>.iiv 

VOL.  xvni. — 41. 
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TUESDAY   EVENING. 

The  Association  reassembled  at  eight  p.m.  in  the  Lowell  Institute.  Rev.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  of  Cincinnati,  read  an  essay  on  Methods  of  Moral  Instruction  in  Public 
Schools. 

No  synopsis  of  this  lecture  can  do  it  justice.  It  was  able,  eloquent,  and  inspir- 
ing, and  should  be  read  b}'  all  the  teachers  of  the  land. 

Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  and  Joseph  White,  Secretary 
of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  followed  in  brief  remarks. 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Illinois,  a  committee  on  places  for  teach- 
ers, and  another  on  resolutions,  were  appointed. 

An  invitation  was  received  and  read  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  the  institute.  The  invita- 
tion was  accepted,  and  an  expression  of  thanks  was  tendered. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  presented  a  report  in  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  a  National  University,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  committee  had  devised 
plans  for  conducting  such  an  institution,  and  were  happy  to  report  that  the  pros- 
pects of  its  future  existence  were  favorable. 

At  ten  o'clock,  M'r.  William  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the  First  State  Normal 
School,  Minnesota,  read  a  paper  on  The  System  of  Normal  Training- Schools  Best 
Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  our  Peopile.  The  essayist  traced  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  normal  schools,  from  the  time  when  the  first  one  was  opened,  in  July,  1839,  at 
Lexington,  Mass.,  until  the  present  day,  when  all  the  Northern  and  Northwestern 
and  some  of  the  Southern  States  are  provided  with  teachers'  seminaries.  Ac- 
knowledging the  defects  in  the  present  system,  he  pleaded  not  only  for  wider  in- 
struction in  book-knowledge  in  our  schools,  but  also  for  more  care  in  the  develop- 
ment of  characters,  morals,  and  habits.  As  one  step  toward  making  education  a  sci- 
ence, he  recommended  that  every  college  should  have  a  professor  of  teaching,  and 
that  every  state  should  have  a  higher  normal  training-school,  with  a  supplement- 
ary one  in  each  county. 

After  a  few  songs  from  the  Jubilee  Singers,  the  discussion  of  the  paper  was 
opened  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  who  was  followed  by 
others. 

A  paper  on  the  Educational  Lessons  of  Statistics  was  then  read  by  Hon.  John 
Eaton,  jr..  National  Commissioner  of  Education.  Many  amusing  anecdotes  were 
related  of  the  style  of  education  in  the  olden  time,  taken  from  the  ancient  records. 
In  Boston,  in  1825,  public  schools  were  opened  for  girls  for  the  first  time ;  but  two 
years  afterward  the  applications  for  admission  became  so  numerous  that  Mayor 
Josiah  Quincy  had  them  closed  as  a  failure.  Among  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
census  of  1870  were  the  facts  that  there  were  6,550,808  youths  under  instruction 
in  our  public  schools,  at  a  cost  of  $94,190,166,  or  $14  per  capita;  that  the  cost  per 
capita  in  private  institutions  was  over  $8  more  than  in  public  ones;  that  there 
were  5,543,479  persons  in  the  country  who  could  not  write ;  that  while  300,000  vot- 
ers in  America,  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other,  would  control  a  Presidential 
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election,  this  was  J  less  tlian  the  number  of  illitenite  uiuIi'P  ciitilhil  to  voU-;  lluit 
it  was  proved  that  educated  labor  was  worth  onefourlli  more  tlmu  uneduculcd  la 
bor,  and  in  most  of  the  states  this  increase  would  amount  to  many  tiuioH  tlu-  wist 
of  the  support  of  public  schools.  These  facts  had  a  meaning  wliich  would  be  ap- 
parent to  every  one. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTKUNOON. 

Elementary  Department.— In  the  Elementary  Department  the  e-xerclses  be- 
gan with  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  Tim  Adaptation  of  Froebd's  Educatumal  Idtaa 
to  American  Institutions,  by  "W.  N.  Ilailnian,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  lie  lh(Uiglit  that 
the  United  States  offered  the  greatest  fields  for  the  system  of  education  inv<*nted 
by  Froebel.  One  reason  for  need  of  the  S3'stem  was  the  character  of  our  pt-ople, 
and  of  this  we  can  be  proud ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  our  present  general  system 
of  education  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  world ;  indeed,  we  can  not  in  many  cases 
rightlj-  call  it  bj^  the  name  of  an  education.  lie  proposed  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  true-hearted,  clear  headed  people  from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  exam- 
ine this  system  and  consider  what  is  needed  to  adapt  it  to  tiie  wants  of  our  schiK)l8, 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  department.  In  closing,  he  offered  a  resolu- 
tions to  that  effect. 

After  remarks  by  Dr.  A  Douai,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody, 
both  of  whom  spoke  in  commendation  of  Froebel's  system,  the  resolution  was 
adopted,  and  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

After  a  short  recess,  Mr.  Ambrose  P.  Kelsev,  Principal  of  the  High  School  in 
Clinton,  N.Y.,  read  a  paper  on  School  Architecture  and  Furniture. 

NoRM.\ii  Department.— In  this  department,  the  paper  announced  for  the  lirst 
hour  having  been  read  on  Tuesday  by  Gen.  Armstrong,  the  e.xereises  were  opened 
with  a  discussion  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  Greenough  and  Miss  Brar-kett  on  Normal 
Schools. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Vermont,  began  the  discussion  by  saying  that  he  believed  the 
work  of  the  normal  school  was  not  to  teach  subjects,  but  meth<His.  No  scholar 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  a  normal  school  until  all  subjects  had  i)een  miustered.  and 
then  two  or  three  years  should  be  spent  in  learning  how  to  teach. 

Mr.  George  P.  Beard,  of  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  was  the  next  speaker.  H<-  diff«rr<l 
from  Mr.  Williams,  and  thought  that  subjects  needed  to  be  taught.  TIio.h.'  titling 
for  teachers  can  not  devote  time  to  the  separate  study  of  subj« els  and  m.lIi.Kl». 
They  should  l)e  combined.  He  thought  the  form  of  recitation  in  th<-  normal 
schools  should  be  topical. 

The  discussion  was  continued  at  considerabh'  length,  son)'- ront<ntling  that  the 
normal  school  should  teach  methods  alone,  and  others  that  metli<Mls  and  siibj.rta 
should  be  combined.  At  the  close  of  tliis  discussion,  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey.  Stale 
Commissioner  of  Schools  for  Ohio,  was  introduced,  and  read  a  paper  on  /*r./r«- 
ional  Training  in  Normal  Schools.  He  said  there  was  doiibl  wh<'ih<-r  it  wm  wlw? 
to  establish  expensive  normal  schools  for  the  trainingof  teach,  rs  while  but  a  ^uimII 
proportion  of  those  trained  make  teaching  a  p.'rmancnt  profewtion.  Our  higher 
schools  can  furnish  the  academic  training  retjuired,  and  it  is  not  de.simble  \n  dupll- 
cate  this  agency  for  the  same  work.    Except  incidenUilJy  in  ci«y  normal  KhooU, 
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there  should  be  no  academic  teaching;  academic  instruction  should  be  given  pre- 
viously, and  normal-school  training  should  be  purely  professional.  State  normal 
schools  will  train  many  who  will  not  continue  as  professional  teachers  for  life. 
The  course  in  the  normal  school  should  be  adapted  mainly  to  the  wants  of  those 
who  intend  making  teaching  a  profession,  leaving  to  normal  institutes,  state  and 
county,  and  other  institutions,  the  training  of  those  who  engage  in  the  work  for 
briefer  periods. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland,  N.Y.,  being  the  first  speaker,  said  thei'e  was  a 
lack  of  unanimity  in  the  methogis  of  governing  normal  schools  and  imparting  in- 
struction. He  would  be  in  favor  of  professional  instruction  if  there  were  any  pro. 
fessional  elements  from  which  to  work.  There  were  axioms  enough  and  an  abund- 
ance of  thought,  but  these  were  not  united. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  said  he  agreed  with  the  essayist  that  normal  schools 
should  be  purely  professional  schools,  and  he  believed  they  could  be  such,  even  if 
academic  education  were  given.  He  would  not  teach  methods  so  much  as  princi- 
ples. The  system  which  would  be  effective  in  Massachusetts  would  be  a  failure  in 
JVIinnesota.  Normal  schools  should  build  up  the  school  system  of  the  state,  and 
their  instruction  must  begin  where  that  of  other  schools  ends.  In  the  West  this 
requires  academic  combined  with  professional  instruction.  Elementary  normal 
schools — localized  institutions, —  where  subjects  shall  be  taught,  are  necessary  in 
the  West. 

Professor  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
next  speaker.  He  thought  there  would,  for  many  years  yet,  be  two  classes  of 
teachers :  one  permanent,  the  other  temporary.  Tiiis  necessitates  two  grades  of 
normal  schools.  In  one  of  these  only  professional  work  will  be  done ;  in  the  oth- 
er, academic  as  well,  where  a  few  montlis'  instruction  will  be  given.  .  We  are 
drifting  toward  the  time  when  these  graded  normal  schools  will  be  established. 

Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  said  he  doubted  if  the  American  sys- 
tem of  education  were  equal  to  that  of  ancient  Greece.  He  would  go  to  Athens 
for  a  model,  rather  than  to  Germany.  He  believed  in  idealists  as  well  as  practical 
men.  Men  must  be  up  in  the  clouds  to  see  what  is  going  on.  Common  sense  was 
valuable,  but  uncommon  sense  was  more  so.  He  entertained  the  company  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  remarks  developing  this  line  of  thought,  and  closed  the 
discussion. 

Superintendents'  Department. — In  this  department,  a  paper  on  the  early 
withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school,  its  causes  and  remedies,  was  read  by  W.  T. 
Harris,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  St.  Louis.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of 
early  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  schools  he  held  to  be  found  in  the  neglect  of  early 
education ;  consequently,  he  would  have  the  age  at  which  scholars  were  admitted 
to  school  reduced  to  four  years,  hoping  thus  to  develop  in  the  children  a  love  for 
study,  and  sparing  them  the  mortilicatiou  of  being  attached  to  classes  for  which 
their  age  had  unfitted  them.  A  second  reason  he  found  to  be  defective  discipline, 
and  want  of  .^kill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher:  the  first  difficulty  making  the  with- 
drawal of  many  scholars  necessary,  and  the  other  making  it  oftentimes  advisable. 
A  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  cause,  was  to  be  found  in  defecti\e  grading. 
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The  result  of  this  mistake  was  to  keep  part  of  tlie  m(iiil)ers  of  a  class  strained  to 
the  utmost,  in  order  to  maintain  u  proper  standard,  while  otlicrs  wi  re  not  cxcr 
clsed  to  the  extent  required.  Tiiose  wlio  were  overworked  would  very  likely 
drop  from  the  class,  and  possibly  from  the  school.  IIi-  would  do  away  with  the 
yearly  examination  f(>r  promotion,  believin,-:  a  period  of  six  weeks  or  two  months 
sufficient  to  intervene  between  such  tests. 

In  the  discussion  tliat followed,  somedifll-red  IVoin  the  essayist  in  the  r.Tiinuucnd- 
ations  that  children  be  admitted  to  school  at  an  earlier  age,  and  thai  examina- 
tions for  promotions  be  more  frequent.  Others  coincided  with  Mr.  Harris  in  IiIh 
views  on  tliese  i)oints. 

Departmknt  of  HioitER  Instkuction.— The  session  of  the  Department  of 
Higher  Instruction  was  held  at  the  lecture-room  of  the  In.stitute  of  Technology, 
President  Wallace,  of  Monmouth  College,  presiding. 

The  first  paper  read  was  a  report  of  a  Committee  on  the  proper  Pnuiunciatioii 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  This  was  read  by  Prof  Tyler,  of  Knnx  ('r)llege, 
Illinois,  chairman  of  the  comniittec.  For  the  Greek,  the  rules  laid  down  in  G(km|- 
win's  Greek  Grammar  were  substantially  followed.  For  the  Latin,  the  ancient 
Roman  pronunciation  was  recommend(!d.  Considernhle  ilisciission  followed,  hut 
no  action  was  taken  upon  the  report. 

Professor  Pickering,  of  the  Technological  Listitute,  was  now  introduced  to  make 
an  address  on  Laboratory  Methods  of  Teaching  PhysicH.  The  old  method  was  sole- 
ly by  lectures  illustrated  by  experiments  made  in  the  presence  of  students.  In  tlic 
institute  this  was  still  followed  as  the  preliminary  instruction,  after  which,  each 
student  was  given  an  opportunity  to  stud}^  the  science  practically,  by  manipulating, 
each  for  himself,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  the  apparatus,  or  whatever 
was  used,  in  exemplifying  the  abstract  truths  <.f  the  science.  The  jjrofessor  illus- 
trated his  method  on  one  or  two  instruments  by  a  (h-monstration  in  the  presence 
of  the  audience. 

Professor  Slater,  of  Harvard  College,  followed  with  an  address  upon  the  }fdli<Hl 
of  Teaching  Natural  History.  This,  he  said,  as  practiced  by  him,  emb(Hlieii  the 
same  leading  principles  as  had  just  been  suggested  by  Professor  Pickering,  tlie 
aim  being  to  give  the  student  a  practical  quite  as  much  as  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  science.  A  text-book  served  as  the  basis  of  teaching,  but  was  (piite  insuf- 
ficient for  thorough  instruction. 

r 

WK13NESI)AY   EVENING. 

The  general  As.sociation  met  in  the  evening  at  Lowell-Instilnle  Hall,  K.  K. 
White  presiding. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  of  Illinoi.s,  was  the  lecturer  of  llie  evening,  his  subjc  el 
being  Compulsory  School  Attendance.  The  lecturer  di.scus.sed  the  «ubj<  »-l  at  preat 
length  and  with  great  variety  of  illustration,  concluding  that  public  opinion  would 
sustain  the  enforcement  of  a  school-law  of  the  kind  suggested. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  l\Ir.  F.  H.  Underwood,  of  the  Boston  Scliool  Com- 
mittee, announced  that  there  would  be  a  rec(  i)lion  of  members  of  the  An-H-ialloii 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  Thursday  evening,  at  which  a  collation  would  be  pruvidwJ. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING. 

A  commuuication  was  read  from  the  German  American  Teachers'  Association 
of  Hoboken,  N.  Y.,  requesting  permission  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion at  its  general  sessions  and  in  the  department  meetings,  and  offering  to  present 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  the  plans  and  methods  of  some  German  educators. 

The  first  essay  of  the  day  was  read  at  half-past  nine,  by  Mr.  John  Swett,  Depu- 
ty Superintendent  of  Schools  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  upon  TJie  Examination  of 
Teachers.  Mr.  Swett  attacked  the  New-England  system  of  examination  and  an- 
nual election  of  teachers,  and  the  short  term  of  office  of  our  school  trustees.  As 
a  remedy,  he  recommended  state  and  county  boards  of  education  to  examine  teach- 
ers and  give  diplomas,  not  being  willing  to  take  a  college  diploma  as  evidence  of 
fitness  to  teach. 

Professor  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Professor  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  ex- 
plained the  system  of  examination  in  their  respective  states.  Mr.  Lyons,  of  Prov- 
idence, Dr.  Levison,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Abernethy, 
State  Superintendent  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  of  West 
Virginia,  also  joined  in  the  discussion. 

President  Chadbourne,  of  Williams  College,  recognized  the  use  of  written  ex- 
aminations, but  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  never  again  appoint  a  teach- 
er unless  he  had  seen  the  candidate  himself.  He  had  appointed  men  to  places  who 
had  bushels  of  certificates,  and  who  were  in  no  way  fit  for  their  situations.  Mr. 
Dana,  of  Vermont,  expressed  similar  ideas.  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  spoke  on  the 
necessity  of  personal  magnetism  in  an  instructor,  and  reports  on  the  various  meth- 
ods of  examination  used  in  different  states  were  then  given  by  various  gentlemen, 
after  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Beard,  of  Missouri,  the  subject  under  consideration 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Hon.  John  Swett,  of  California,  was  made 
chairman,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

At  11  o'clock,  a  paper  was  presented  on  Drawing  in  Public  ScJiools,  by  Walter 
Smith,  of  Massachusetts.  He  thought  it  best  to  use  the  eyes  and  the  fingers  first 
in  a  manner  not  likely  to  tire  the  mind.  Schools  should  be  extended  in  two  di- 
rections— downward,  into  the  kindergarten,  and  upward,  into  the  polytechnic.  A 
system  of  drawing  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by  all  teachers  and  learned  by 
all  scholars  was  needed.  The  first  thing  to  do  in  the  arrangement  of  drawing  was 
to  make  each  step  a  stepping-stone  to  the  next  in  regular  order.  The  power  to 
draw  should  be  given  to  all  who  would  need  it  in  their  future  business,  just  as 
writing  was  taught  to  those  who  would  use  it.  In  the  high  school,  if  good  train- 
ing had  been  had  in  the  lower  schools,  drawing  might  be  considered  as  an  art  in 
its  elementary  stage.  Teachers  should  all  be  able  to  teach  this  branch  as  well  as 
others,  for  the  introduction  into  a  school  of  a  special  teacher  for  teaching  drawing 
had  the  effect  to  make  scholars  believe  the  study  very  difficult,  and  many  children 
who  were  indifferent  at  drawing  lines  were  very  quick  at  drawing  conclusions. 
The  importance  of  drawing  from  memory  was  urged,  in  order  to  impress  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  Four  lessons  of  half  an  hour  each  per  week  would  do  for  young 
pupils. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Elementary  Department.— The  exercises  of  tlie  Elementary  Depiirtment  br-- 
gan  with  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  Physical  Science  in  Ekinentary  Schools,  by  C. 
O.Thompson,  Principal  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science 
He  advocated  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  common  schools ;  but  he 
said  that  in  most  schools  the  present  work  is  so  imperf«.'ctly  done  that  any  addition 
to  it  would  be  folly.  The  first  duty  of  ordinary  sciiools  is  to  come  up  to  "tlie  stand- 
ard of  the  best  schools  in  methods  and  apparatus  of  instruction.  In  speaking  of 
the  physical  sciences,  he  distinguished  in  fovor  of  natural  history.  He  would 
make  room  for  the  study  in  our  common  schools  by  abolishing  the  study  of  gram- 
mar and  substituting  therefor  the  teaching  of  language  orally  by  the  teacher.  He 
quoted,  in  commendation  of  his  views,  from  letters  from  President  White,  of  Cor- 
nell ;  President  Clark,  of  the  Amherst  Agricultural  College ;  Professor  Chandler, 
of  Columbia  CoHege;  President  Chadbourne,  of  Williams;  Professors  Oilman  and 
Dana,  of  Yale;  President  Smith,  of  Dartmouth;  and  other  distinguished  educat- 
ors. 

Mr.  I.  N.  Carlton,  of  the  Connecticut  Normal  School,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Wootlward 
of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  views  advanced  bv  tin' 
essayist. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  on  ]Mr.  Thompson's  paper,  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Francis  A.  Underwood,  of  Boston,  was  read.  It  treated  of  English  Literature, 
and  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  popular  education.  He  thought  that  one  of  the 
greatest  errors  of  our  system  is  the  constant  reading  and  re-reading  of  books  which 
are  intended  for  elocutionary  exercises.  Literary  hash  is  the  projjer  term  for  these 
compilations.  He  said  that  the  course  of  reading  in  our  schools  should  be  wholly 
reformed  and  revised,  and  so  directed  as  to  give  pupils  a  course  of  in.struction  in 
English  literature,  thorough,  but  not  necessarily  exhaustive.  No  field  would  be 
more  certain  to  yield  abundant  fruits.  Let  each  day  be  given  to  the  reading  of 
some  branch  of  natural  science,  history,  or  literature,  and  let  the  reading  of  scrap- 
books  be  discontinued. 

Normal  Department. — In  this  department,  the  first  exercise  was  tlie  reading 
of  a  paper  on  The  Rdation  beticeen  Matter  and  yfethod  in  Nornntl  I n«t ruction,  by 
Mr.  G.  P.  Beard,  of  Missouri.  He  said  the  teacher  must  use  matter  and  method 
together.  The  teacher,  like  the  artist,  can  only  succeed  by  understanding  tin  ma- 
terial to  be  used  by  him  and  the  means  of  using  it.  The  teacher  must  know  wIihI 
as  well  as  how  to  teach.  He  must  know  what  food  to  give  the  child's  miiiil.  He 
must,  therefore,  understand  subject-matter  before  he  can  teach  others.  There  is  a 
philosophy  of  teaching,  and  the  teacher  must  l)o  a  philosopher  a.s  well  a.s  an  artist. 
The  normal  school  ought  to  supply  knowledge  of  the  philo.sophy  of  tvnrhinp. 
Method  is  being  taught  in  connection  with  matter.  The  mission  of  thi' normal 
school  is  to  improve  our  schools,  and  to  do  this  must  improve  teachers.  It  in 
claimed  by  some  that  pupils  should  come  to  normal  schools  with  a  good  education, 
merely  to  be  taught  methods  of  teaching.  This  is  a  beautiful  theory,  but  lack« 
practicability.     Pupils  ought  to  have  this  qualification,  but,  un fortunately .  do  nol. 
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coming,  as  they  do,  from  country  and  other  low  grades  of  schools,  yet  with  native 
talent  for  teachers.  Some  normal  schools  go,  however,  to  the  extreme  of  teaching 
merely  matter ;  they  are  little  more  than  academies.  The  true  system  is  a  com- 
bination of  both. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Vermont;  Mr.  Verrill,  of  Penn.; 
and  Mr.  Greenough,  of  Rhode  Island.  The  first-named  gentleman  contended  that 
normal  schools  should  give  professional  instruction  alone,  while  the  other  two  ad- 
vocated the  union  of  matter  and  method  in  normal  instruction. 

Miss  J.  H.  Stickney,  of  Boston,  opened  the  discussion  on  Practice  Schools — tlieir 
Uses  and  their  Relation,  to  Normal  Training.  A  teacher,  she  said,  needs  tliree 
things:  A  knowledge  of  psychology  in  relation  to  teaching,  which,  as  it  is  not 
imparted  in  high  schools,  must  be  in  normal  schools;  a  knowledge  of  social  science 
is  also  necessary,  and  practice,  the  latter  of  wiiich  is  worthy  of  one-third  of  the  at- 
tention given  to  the  whole  matter.  We  must  look  to  the  wants  of  the  schools  to 
be  supplied  in  deciding  what  normal  schools  shall  do.  The  main  difference  be- 
tween a  first-class  high  school  and  a  normal  school  is  the  development  of  greater 
earnestness.  She  doubted  the  wisdom' of  many  of  the  teaching  exercises.  While 
children  are  so  numerous,  she  did  n't  see  why  adults  sliould  make  believe  they 
were  children.  Practice  schools  will  enable  teachers  to  acquire  nuich  which  they 
can  not  get  in  any  other  way.  She  would  have  them  exactly  like  other  schools, 
and  would  prefer  that  the  teachers  should  go  to  the  school  rather  than  that  the 
pupils  should  go  to  the  teachers.  She  would  allow  those  learning  to  teach  to  ob- 
serve the  teaching  of  classes  for  a  while,  and  then  gradually  permit  them  to  take 
charge  of  classes.  They  should  not  be  left  in  the  sole  charge  of  classes.  It  is 
injurious  to  teachers  as  well  as  scholars.  The  former  need  to  be  watched,  to  be 
criticised  by  the  regular  teacher  of  the  class. 

Superintendents'  Department.— A  paper  was  read  by  Joseph  Hodgson, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Alabama,  treating  upon  public  educa- 
tion in  the  South.  As  an  introduction,  he  drew  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
South  as  regards  territory  and  capabilities,  claming  that  for  natural  advantages 
and  possibility  of  development  it  was  one  of  the  most  fiivored  regions  of  the  earth. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  ignorance  of  the  common  people  there,  he  said,  was 
general  and  lamentably  great  The  condition  was  even  worse  among  the  whites 
than  among  the  colored  population;  for,  while  the  latter,  at  the  worst,  were  but  at 
a  stand-still,  the  former  were  actually  growing  more  and  more  illiterate.  Of  the 
voters  of  that  section,  upward  of  1,120,000  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  He  was 
favorable  to  the  idea  of  compulsory  education,  believing  that,  if  the  government 
has  the  right  to  tax  the  people  to  educate  the  masses,  it  has  an  equal  right  to  make 
those  masses  receive  tlie  benefits  of  the  levy.  But  he  declared  that  the  South 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  endure  any  great  taxation  for  schools  or  any  other  pur 
pose,  as  the  rate  now  was  generally  in  that  section  twice  as  high  as  in  the  older 
states.  He  hoped  that  the  general  Congress  might  see  fit  to  extend  a  helping  hand, 
to  these  people.  This  was  the  more  to  be  desired,  as  the  states  admitted  to  tho 
Union  after  1848  received  gratuities  of  land  for  educational  purposes  far  in  excess 
of  what  the  earlier  members  of  the  Union  were  given, 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  President  Hancock  dnw  altcnlion  to  th.-  v.  ry 
great  importance  of  General  Hodgson's  utterances. 

John  Eaton,  jr.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Instruction,  followed.  He  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  having  aid  extended  to  the  Southern  Slates. 

Mr.  Blake,  of  North  Carolina,  hoped  the  paper  read  by  (teneral  Hodgson  might 
be  placed  before  all  the  reading  men  of  the  country,  believing  tiiat  it  cxpretiscd 
the  exact  condition  and  great  need  of  llie  South.  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Iowa,  expressi'd 
similar  views.  Hon.  J.  P.  VVickersham,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pennsylvania, 
stated  that  he  opposed  certain  bills  heretofore  presenteil  to  Congress,  yet  fitvored 
any  bill  that  would  help  to  build  up  the  public  schools  of  the  suflering  South. 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  would  be  very  likely  to  oppose  Mr.  Hoar's  bill,  bnf  would 
support  any  bill  that  will  assist  both  the  whites  and  the  blacks. 

Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  desired  to  have  a  system  of  management 
inaugurated  in  the  South  similar  to  the  Blifule-I.sland  .system,  or  tlie  itinerant 
system  of  Sweden. 

President  Hancock  closed  the  debate  witli  a  touching  Irilmte  to  may  of  tiio.se 
able  educators  endeavoring  to  elevate  the  people  of  the  South. 

W.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  School  Percentaxje.  They  favored  keeping  a  daily  and  nnuitldy  average  of 
attendance.  They  would  also  have  all  scholars  dropped  fmiu  the  school-roll  who 
were  absent  over  five  dfiys.     Tlie  report  was  adopted. 

Department  OF  HiGUEK  Instruction. —  Tlie  Department  of  Higher  In.struc- 
tion  held  a  session  at  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  wiiich  was  opuiied  bj-  an  abb- 
paper  by  Professor  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  on  The  Method  of  Teaching  Eugluih 
in  the  High  School.  The  following  are  the  chief  suggestions  made:  Go<k1  habits 
of  speech  in  conversation  are  caught  rather  than  taught:  hence,  tliere  sliould  be 
frequent  and  free  conversations  between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  declamation  of 
choice  passages  from  the  best  authors  is  recommended;  also,  special  eX(rci.sesin 
errors  of  speech,  by  which  is  meant  not  vulgarities,  but  rather  violations  of  .syntax 
and  grammatical  principles  in  general.  Translating  from  other  languages  is  really 
a  study  and  practice  in  English,  and  as  such  shoidd  be  carefully  improved.  There 
should  be,  in  all  studies  which  permit  it,  the  practice  of  teaeiiing  liy  topics.  T!ic 
student  should  stand  and  face  his  fellows  and  speak  to  them  r)n  the  sniijeot  on 
which  he  is  to  recite.  This  la.st  is,  on  tlie  whole,  in  the  view  of  the  professor,  the 
most  efficient  means  of  giving  the  power  of  connected  discourse.  He  priK-ec-d«tl. 
also,  to  illustrate  an  exerci.se  of  analyzing  simple  words  elymologically,  iniring 
them  through  the  diflVrent  forms  which  they  have  assumed  in  pa.ssing  tlirough 
different  languages,  and  endtiavoring  tojuscerUiin  the  meaning  of  the  original  term. 
The  paper  was  followcid  by  ((Ueslions  from  various  members,  and  additionn! 
suggestions  from  some  of  them. 

Professor  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  called  attention  to  the  difhn-nre  in 
arriving  at  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  in  a  dead  language  and  a  imMJerii  on.-.  In 
the  former  case,  the  thought  is  constructed  word  by  word,  while  in  th.-  liiHer  It  is 
unfolded  like  a  germ,  and  is  understood  without  any  pr<K-e»H  of  syntheniii.  The 
former  is  composition,  the  latter  exposition.  Hence  the  nei-d  of  entirely  diffcrcnl 
methods  of  teaching  modern  and  ancient  languages. 

VOL.  xvni. — 42. 
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Tlic  subject  ot  A  National  University  next  came  up  for  consideration.  After 
discussion  by  Prof  Hoyt,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Conn., 
and  otliers,  a  committee,  consisting  of  President  Eliot,  Prof.  Iloyt,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama,  was  appointed,  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  prepared  and  to  report  next  year. 

Getienil  Association. 

At  about  four  o'clock  the  General  Association  was  called  to  order  for  its  closing 
session. 

Hon.  A.  Mori,  Japanese  Minister-resident  at  Washington,  was  introduced  to 
the  audience,  and  made  a  brief  address.  He  gave  some  account  of  the  condition 
of  his  country,  and  of  the  desire  of  his  people  for  education  and  for  increased  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations.  He  spoke  with  some  difficulty,  but  was  listened  to 
with  much  interest. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  commending  the  action  of  Congress  in  proposing  to 
extend  national  aid  to  education ;  recognizing  the  importance  of  education  in  art ; 
favoring  increased  fsicilities  for  the  education  of  teachers;  calling  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  introduction  into  the  public  schools  of  correct  methods  of  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  science ;  expressing  high  appreciation  of  the  labors  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  declaring  in  favor  of  extending  the  facili- 
ties for  the  publication  of  circulars  of  educational  information  ;  and  tendering  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  to  Hon.  Mr.  Perce,  of  Mississippi,  and  Hon.  Geo.  F. 
Hoar,  of  Mass.,  for  their  efiorts  in  aid  of  the  education  bill.  Resolutions  were  also 
adopted  thanking  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  of  the  departments,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  city  government,  the  hotels  and  railroads  which  had  reduced  their 
charges,  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  faculty  of  Harvard  College  for  invi- 
tations to  visit  those  institutions,  and  the  press  for  their  accurate  reports  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Collation  at  FaneuU  Hall. 

Agreeably  to  invitation  of  the  city  authorities,  a  large  number  of  members  of 
the  Association  met,  Thursday  evening,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  partake  of  a  collation, 
and  to  hear  a  few  parting  words.  After  partaking  of  a  splendid  collation,  which 
was  served  at  about  9  o'clock,  short  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Waterston,  Hon. 
Alex.  H.  Rice,  B.  G.  Northrop,  Gen.  Eaton,  J.  P.  AVickersham,  and  others.  A 
band  was  in  attendance  to  enliven  the  occasion  with  its  music.  The  reunion  in 
this  historic  hall  formed  a  pleasant  conclusion  to  the  labors  of  the  last  three  days. 

T?ie  Officers  of  tJie  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows : 

General  AssociXTioti.—  President— B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Virginia.  Vice-Presi- 
dents—'Newton  Bateman,  of  Illinois;  Geo.  P.  Beard,  of  Mis.souri;  A.  J.  Phipps,  of 
Massachusetts;  Edward  Brooks,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  H.  Binford,  of  Virginia ; 
John  Swett,  of  California;  N.  T.  Lupton,  of  Alabama;  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Maine;  N. 
A.  Calkins,  of  New  York;  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  of  Ohio;  W.  L.  Holman,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  N.  P.  Gates,  of  Arkansas.     Secretary  — 8.  H.  White,  of  Illinois. 
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Elementary  Dkpaktment  —  P?-m(/t:tt<  — N.  A.  Calkins,  of  N.-w  York;  Vier 
Presideut  — Miss  H.  N.  Morris,  of  New  York;  Secretary  — m^'t  Augusta  m'  Man 
ly,  of  Cincinnati. 

Normal  Department— Pres«Vfe«i  — Mr.  A.  G.  Hoydt-n,  of  MassadiuseHs;  J'ifo- 
President  — Mr.  J.  Estabrook,  of  Michigan;  Secret  art/- Mr.  M.  A.  N»'\v'i-ll,  of 
Maryland. 

Superintendents'  Department.  — Prmcfert<  —  W.  T.  Harris,  ol  .St.  Louis; 
Vice-President  — J.  W.  Paige,  of  Maryland;  Secret(iri/  —  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Wnrccs' 
ter,  Mass. 

Department  of  Higher  Instiuction— P/e.«*jWr«/— D.  A.  Wallaci-.  of  Illi- 
nois; Vice-President  — J.  D.  Kunkle,  of  MassacliusfUs;  Secretary— W.  I).  Hinkif, 
of  Ohio. 

I  In  preparing  the  above  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  wc  have  init.lc  lih- 
eial  use  of  the  e.xcellent  report  published  daily  in  the  Boston  .Vdvertiser.l 


TffJS  AMEMJCAN  ASSOCIA  TIOK  FOR  THE  A  D  YAXCEMEST  OF  SCI  ESC  E 

Held  its  annual  meeting  for  a  week,  opening  Aug.  21st,  at  Dubuque.  Iowa.  The 
people  of  that  city  had  taken  great  intere.st  in  the  meeting,  iiad  raised  a  handsome 
fund  to  pay  expenses,  and  made  great  exertions  for  the  comfort  and  sjiti.sfaction 
of  their  guests.  About  200  members,  besides  other  strangers,  were  pre.senl.  The 
representation  from  the  schools  of  Illinois  was  very  meagre.  Knox  and  Wiieaton 
Colleges,  Lombard  University,  and  the  Rockford  Female  Seminary,  were  eacli  rep- 
resented. A  leading  private  teacher  of  Chicago  was  present.  The  Profe.ss4>r  of 
Chcmistrj^  from  the  Stale  Industrial  University  was  in  attendance,  which  wius  the 
nearest  approach  I  found  to  companionship  from  the  public  schools  of  our  .state. 
Is  the  fact  that  no  more  were  present  from  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  any  fair 
comment  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  zeal  in  the  Natural  Sciences  that  has  man- 
ifested itself  all  over  the  state  since  .July  first?  Here  was  the  leading  scitntitic 
body  of  the  nation,  with  its  meeting  well  adverii.sed,  with  its  di.scussions  covering 
the  widest  range  of  topics,  with  opportunities  for  following  u|)  iixiuiries  among 
authorities  in  varied  specialties,  and  with  rare  opportunity  for  getting  liack  of 
text-books  to  the  original  investigations  of  those  whose  labors  develop  whatever 
gives  value  to  text-books,  all  this  brought  to  the  very  ( dge  of  our  slate,  anil  we  let 
it  pass  without  using  its  opportunities. 

There  were  papers  of  very  decided  value,  among  which  the  address  of  the  re- 
tiring President,  Asa  Gray,  whose  Botanies  many  of  us  u.se,  and  an  address  by 
Edward  S.  Morse,  Profes.sor  of  Natural  History  at  Howdoin.  were  of  a  popular 
sort.  Prof.  Morse  also  made  a  strong  impression  by  some  special  work.  The 
Geology  of  Iowa  was  well  illustrated  and  explained  by  the  State  (}eologi»t.  Hen- 
jamin  JPierce,  Sup't  of  the  U.S.  Coa.st  Survey,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  ihe 
plans  and  purposes  of  that  work.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  Pnsid.nl  of  the  Aswx-Ih 
tion,  explained  what  was  the  probable  maximum  value  of  the  western  diamond 
discoveries,  ranking  the  stones,  at  best,  as  no  more  than  colorless  wippliircs.  of 
which  and  of  rubies  from  the  West  he  had  many  on  exhibition.  Alex.  Winchell. 
of  Ann  Arbor  (to  take  charge  of  Syracuse  University  .Jan.  Isi).  spoke  clearly  on 
the  harmonies  of  Geology  and  Revelation,  Sabbath  night,  to  n  large  congregntion 
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in  one  of  the  churclics.  Microscopic  investigations,  astronomical,  chemical,  pbil- 
osopliical  and  ethnological  topics,  all  secured  much  attention, —  geology  rather 
taking  the  lion's  share  of  the  section  of  Natural  History. 

Excursions  were  provided  beyond  ability  to  accept.  The  lead-mines  of  the  vi- 
cinity were  visited,  trips  made  down  and  up  the  river* — whose  levee  system  in 
Louisiana  had  large  attention  in  a  public  address,  Saturday  night, — and  the  few 
whose  inclination  led  them  to  visit  the  coal-fields  and  gypsum-quarries  of  Central 
Iowa  and  the  Missouri  River,  and  wlio  could  command  tlie  time,  had  fiicilities  ex- 
tended them  lor  a  visit  to  Fort  Dodge  and  to  Sioux  City. 

There  was  some  nonsense,  there  was  some  telling  with  an  air  of  originality 
things  generally  known,  there  was  some  dogmatism.  Scientific  news  vvu  liad  from 
C.  V.  Riley,  of  St.  Louis,  m  a  brief  and  intensely-interesting  account  of  the  rela- 
tion of  a  certain  insect  to  a  plant  of  the  Yucca  family.  Without  this  insect  the 
plant  would  not  produce  seed.  Botanists  and  entomologists  of  long  experience 
learned  from  Mr.  Riley  a  new  lesson  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Creator's  works  to 
each  other. 

The  cause  of  popular  science,  tlie  cause  of  public  education,  would  have  been 
benefited,  if  twenty-five,  even,  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  our  schools  could 
have  been  present.  The  teachers  would  have  found  an  atmosphere  rather  diiier- 
ent  from  that  in  which  they  form  all  their  own  surroundings.  Decided  benefit 
might  come  from  contact  with  those  who  are  pushing  for  education  as  earnestly 
as  the  professional  teachers,  but  whose  respect  is  not  always  very  strong  for  pro- 
fessional methods. 

Next  year,  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  August,  the  Association  will  meet  at 
Portland,  Maine,  which  I  hope  may  be  accessible  to  more  than  one  of  the  teachers 
of  the  free  schools  of  Illinois. 

[For  the  above  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford.] 


ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  number  and  promised  elBciency  of  the 
August  county  institutes,  and  in  spite  of  the  consequent  home  engagements  of 
very  many  wlio  have  heretofore  attended  the  institute  at  the  State  Normal 
University,  this  session  opened  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  18tli,  with  more  than  one  hund- 
red members.  The  roll  of  membership  now  has  nearly  two  hundred  names_ 
No  previous  sessicm  lias  equaled  this  in  interest. 

The  exercises  of  President  Edwards  and  Professors  Powell,  Hewett,  and  Sewall, 
in  Physiology,  Zoology,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Botany,  have  received  or  are 
now  receiving  chief  attention.  Prof.  Gove's  treatment  of  the  Duties  of  Principals 
of  Graded  Scliools  has  been  profitable  to  many  even  of  those  who  chance  not  to 
occupy  the  position  of  principal.  Three  day-lectures  on  Geology  were  given  by 
Prof.  Taft.  These  elicited  a  degree  of  interest  which  would  have  retained  the 
gentlenian  for  two  or  three  further  lectures,  had  he  not  felt  obliged  to  return  to 
Champaign.  Mr.  A.  H.  Hinman,  of  Chicago,  contributed  three  instructive  lectures 
on  Penmanship.  As  was  expected,  the  lessons  announced  to  be  given  in  Algebra, 
in  Chemistry,  and  on  Mc^thods  of  Teaching  the  Classics  (the  last-named  by  Prof. 
Dougherty,  of  Morris),  before  the  High-school  section,  have  drawn  apart  compar' 
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atively  few;  but  tlicse  few  have  lacked  nothing  nf  enthiisinsm.  MiNHCuiM'  Iiim 
brought  a  class  of  children  before  the  institute,  and  in  eacii  of  four  or  rtvc  les«)HH 
she  has  given  proof  of  a  careful  study  of  philosophical  nietliods  of  ii-aehinp. 
The  subject  of  Physical  Geography,  to  mnny  of  the  teachers  in  attendHite*-.  has 
been  invested  with  new  charms,  while  Heading  and  Singing,  condurtrd  liy  Prof. 
Cook,  are  helping  all. 

Dr.  Gregory's  lecture,  A  CamHd  Tnqviri/  info  the.  Rent  Vnbi,  aw/  Pn^jitr  Place 
of  the  Common  Br  anchefi  of  t<tiicly.  was  given  in  the  atlernoon,  and  withiaii  puhlic 
announcement;  hence,  compnratively  few  l)esides  niendicrs  of  the  insiilnte  were 
present.  The  remarkable  declaration  wiiich  tiie  lecturer  put  fortii  some  month* 
ago,  affirming  the  possibility  of  giving  in  .six  month.s  to  a  child  of  twelvr  ymrs, 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  for  the  ordinary  demands  of  American  life, 
had  whetted  all  appetites  for  this  further  utterance.  It  can  not  be  dcni.-d  tluit 
some  disappointment  was  felt  on  finding  that  the  point  of  exceeding  intercxt  to  a 
good  many  of  the  audience  was  not  touched  — viz  ,  How  is  such  a  familiarity  with 
Arithmetic  to  be  attained  in  so  short  a  time?  Nevertheles.s,  few,  if  any,  of  those 
who  afterward  discussed  the  Doctor's  lecture  dis.sented  from  his  main  position,  thai 
too  much  time  is  given  to  Arithnutic,  Geography,  and  technical  Grammar.  And, 
while  we  do  not  believe  that  the  enforcement  of  what  is  really  good  in  the  lookid- 
for  reform  is  likely  to  be  helped  by  seriously  proposing,  as  we  understood  Dr. 
Gregory  to  do,  to  rely  on  steamers  and  railways  for  tiie  geographical  cduc-ition  of 
the  masses,  we  know  that  the  teachers  assembled  were,  on  the  main  points  of  the 
address,  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  lecturer,  and  that  his  criticisms  of  the  cnni- 
men  school  of  to-day  run  parallel  with  the  recent  enactments  in  favor  of  Natural 
Science. 

Dr.  Allyn,  of  McKendrce  College,  read  a  highly-finished  lecture,  in  which  he 
pictured  the  working  of  intellectual  and  moral  truth.s,  under  the  symbol  of  s« cd 
and  fruit.  The  lecture  was  highly  poetic,  clear  and  elevated  in  its  learhing.  and 
rare  in  the  enjoyment  it  afforded  —  in  a  word,  uni(|ue. 

At  this  writing,  President  Edwards  is  prostrated  by  .severe  illness,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain he  will  not  be  able  to  work  with  the  institute  next  week.  Happily,  iMr. 
Wells,  of  Ogle  county,  will  join  the  teaching  force  on  Monday,  the  '26lh. 


The  Norwkc!i.\n-D.\nisu  LANotACiE.— We  alludeil,  in  the  August  numlur.  !«• 
certain  interesting  paragraphs  ai)pended  to  the  Hev.  C.  J.  P.  Peterson's  yi>ruryian- 
Danish  Orammar  and  Reader,  or  '  Danish- Nm-vcgian,  as  a  Danish  author  would 
have  written.     We  make  room  for  a  few  brief  extra<'ts. 

"This  language  is  at  present  the  written  language  eonunon  to  Denmark  and 
Norway,  and  the  spoken  language  ccanmon  to  the  cultivated  clas.ses  in  Ih)||i  coun- 
tries. This  comnuinity  of  language  between  the  two  count rieH  is,  however.  n<»l 
very  old;  it  does  not  go  further  back  than  to  the  time  of  the  Ltillieran  Heformu* 
tion  in  Norway,  about  a.d.  ISJJO.  Before  that  time  Norway  hail  a  written  lan- 
guage of  its  own  well  developed,  namely,  the  Norse.  This  langtiage  had  a  rirli 
and  excellent  literature,  a  part  of  which  came  into  existence  in  Iceland.  Thi« 
island  was  peopled  from  Norway  after  the  year  HT'i,  when  the  N<»rwej.'ian  king, 
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Harald  the  Fair-liaired,  liad  subdued  tlie  petty  kiugs  and  gathered  tlie  different 
parts  of  Norway  into  one  kingdom.  Multitudes  of  the  Norwegians  then  took 
refuge  in  Iceland,  where  their  descendants  recorded  the  achievements  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  thus  became  historians  and  poets." 

Mr.  Peterson  then  qnotes,  PurcJias :  "Concerning  the  language  of  the  Iceland- 
ers, the  matter  itself  speaketh,  that  it  is  the  Norwegian ;  I  say,  that  old  speech 
which  only  the  Icelanders  now  use  uncorrupted,  and  therefore  we  call  it  Ice- 
landic." 

After  naming  several  of  the  most  important  works  written  in  the  Norse  tongue, 
whether  in  Iceland  or  in  Norway,  some  of  which,  saved  from  the  destruction 
which  attended  the  overthrow  of  the  convents  at  the  introduction  of  the  Refor- 
mation, have  been  published  in  this  century,  the  author  states  that,  after  Norway 
had  become  united  with  Denmark  in  1397,  the  Danish  written  language  was  more 
and  more  adopted  by  the  higher  classes  of  Norwegians,  though  it  has  never 
come  "  to  live  on  the  tongue  of  the  country  people." 

Many  eminent  poets  and  scholars  of  Norway  developed  this  adopted  language, 
adding  " new  material"  and  bringing  "new  growth  into  it,  especially  by  their 
poetical  descriptions  of  the  grand  natural  scenery  of  Norway,  or  of  the  life  of  its 
people  in  the  valleys  arid  at  the  coast  and  on  the  sea.  Thus  the  present  written 
language  became  a  product  of  the  agency  of  Norwegian  writers  as  well  as  of  Dan- 
ish, and  therefore  it  can  not  justly  be  called  Danish." 

"After  1814,  when  Norway  became  separated  from  Denmark,  many  Norwegian 
writers  ....  adopted  in  their  writings  many  words  from  the  language  of 
the  country -people,  or,  we  may  say,  words  of  the  ancient  mother  tongue.  .  .  . 
It  appears  that  a  multitude  of  words  in  the  language  of  the  Norwegian  country- 
people  is  j'et  the  very  same  as  in  the  time  of  the  Sagas,  and  that  the  old  Norse  still 
lives  on  the  tongue  of  the  people  in  the  mountain-valleys,  so  that  the  modification 
to  which  the  old  Norse  has  been  subjected  in  Norway  during  the  last  300  years  is 
less  than  that  to  wiiich  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  subjected  in  England,  or  the 
Latin  in  Italy." 

The  Study  op  Natural  History  in  our  Schools. —  Some  of  our  readers  have, 
doubtless,  read  the  views  of  Prof  Agassiz  touching  this  subject.  The  very  extract 
here  given  may  be  familiar  to  many ;  but  it  is  so  full  of  freshness  that  it  will  bear 
re-reading.  Besides,  we  know  that  every  good  thing  on  Natural  History  is  just 
now  appropriate. 

"I  wish  to  awaken  a  conviction  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  in  our  daj^  lies  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  states;  that  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature  is  one  of  most  efficient  means  for  the  development  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  that,  on  these  grounds,  it  is  highly  important  that  this  branch  of  education 
should  be  introduced  into  our  schools  as  soon  as  possible.  To  satisfy  you  how 
important  the  stud,y  of  nature  is  to  the  community  at  large,  I  need  only  allude  to 
the  manner  in  which,  in  modern  times,  man  has  learned  to  control  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  to  work  out  the  material  which  our  earth  produces.  The  importance 
of  that  knowledge  is  every  where  manifested  to  us.  And  I  can  refer  to  no  better 
evidence  to  prove  that  there  is  hardly  any  other  training  better  fitted  to  develop 
the  highest  faculties  of  man  than  by  alluding  to  that  venerable  old  man,  Hum- 
boldt, who  was  the  embodiment  of  the  most  extensive  human  knowledge  in  our 
day,  who  acquired  that  position,  and  became  an  object  of  reverence  throughout 
the  world,  merely  by  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  nature.    If  it  be  true,  then,  that 
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a  knowledge  of  nature  is  so  important  lor  tlie  welfare  of  sUtes  and  for  the  IrainioL' 
of  men  to  such  high  positions  among  their  fellows,  by  the  development  of  their 
best  faculties,  how  desirable  that  such  a  study  should  form  part  of  all  education' 
And  I  trust  that  the  time  when  it  will  be  introduced  into  our  schools  will  onlv  In- 
so  far  removed  as  is  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  capable  of  impartiiip 
that  instruction  in  the  most  elementary  form.  The  only  dillicully  is  to  fuul 
teachers  equal  to  the  task  —  for,  in  my  estimation,  the  elementary  instruction  is  tin- 
most  difficult.  It  is  a  mistaken  view  witli  many  tiiat  a  teacher  is  alwiiys  suJllciently 
prepared  to  impart  the  first  elementar}'  instruction  to  those  intrusted  to  his  care. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth;  and  I  believe  tiiat,  in  intrusting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  to  incompetent  teachers,  the  opportunity  is  frecpiently  lost  of 
unfolding  the  highest  capacities  of  the  pupils,  by  not  attending  at  once  to  their 
wants.  I  have  been  a  teacher  since  I  was  tifteem  years  of  atre,  and  1  am  a  teacher 
still,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  teacher  all  my  life.  I  do  love  to  teach  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  so  pleasant  to  me  as  to  develop  the  faculties  of  my  fellow  beings  who,  in 
their  early  age,  are  intrusted  to  my  care;  and  I  am  satistied  that  there  are 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  ])etter  taught  without  books  than  with  them. 
There  are  some  cases  so  obvious  that  I  wonder  wlij'  it  is  that  teachers  always  resort 
to  books  when  they  would  teach  some  new  branch  in  their  schools.  When  we 
would  study  natural  history,  in  stead  of  books,  let  us  take  specimens  —  stones, 
minerals,  crystals.  When  we  would  study  plants,  let  us  go  to  the  plants  them- 
selves, and  not  to  the  books  describing  them.  When  we  would  stu<ly  animals,  let 
us  observe  animals." 

Germany. —  The  reopening  of  the  University  of  Strasburg  under  German  aus- 
pices has  been  heralded  by  the  usual  announcement  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  at 
the  university  in  the  summer  term  of  1872,  from  May  1st  to  August  15th.  The 
only  references  in  its  seventeen  pages  to  the  transition  from  a  French  to  a  German 
university  are  put  incidentally,  as  thus:  The  professors  of  the  former  t^icultd  de 
Medicine  and  the  Ecole  de  Pharmacie  will  complete  the  courses  of  lectures  al- 
ready begun  in  the  French  language,  and  the  lectures  of  Professor  Hergmann,  on 
the  Growth  and  History  of  the  French  Language,  will  be  read  in  French,  if  de- 
sired. There  are  seven  Professors  of  Theology,  and  five  of  them  belong  to  .Sfrjis- 
burg — a  relic,  no  doubt,  of  the  old  Protestant  element  there  before  the  war;  but 
the  other  Faculty,  of  the  Catholic  school,  will  probably  soon  have  its  quota  of 
German  professors  brought  together  from  Catholic  Germany.  In  the  Law  Facul- 
ty, of  nine  professors,  three  only  are  from  Strasburg:  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
with  nine  professors,  one  only  is  a  Frenchman,  and  he  comes  from  Lyons;  in  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  there  are  sixteen  professors,  of  which  number  five  are  from 
Strasburg ;  and  in  the  Scientific  School,  of  ten  professors,  but  one  is  fron>  Strasburg. 
The  university  fraternity  of  the  professors  thus  brought  together  by  the  German 
Emperor  from  all  parts  of  his  empire,  and  from  Gennan  schools  out.side  of  it.  serves 
to  show  how  the  German  universities  count,  in  their  number,  all  German-speak- 
ing countries,  no  matter  under  what  fiag  or  crown.  There  iire  not  only  represent- 
atives in  Strasburg  University  from  Germany,  in  its  broadest  .sense;  there  are 
German  professors  from  Russia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Greece,  England,— and  even 
from  America,  in  the  person  of  Dr  von  Hoist,  professor  extraordinarius,— l>rought 
together  to  transfuse  German  blood  and  learning  and  science  into  the  reronqurrH 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Tlu'  fact  that  a  faculty  of  flnyone  pmfeswrs 
could  thus  be  collected,  of  whom  only  fifteen  belong  f/>  the  city  in  which  the  iini 
versity  is  situated,  shows  how  large  a  force  there  must  bo  in  Germany  proper  fVoni 
which  the  government  is  free  to  draw  its  supply  of  tearlurs  for  the  new  -whool 
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Depression  of  the  Andes. —  The  Ausland  for  May  13  gives  a  list  of  the  alti- 
tudes of  some  of  the  more  important  points  in  the  Andes,  determined  at  various 
dates.  The  hights  are  found  to  have  diminislied.  Quito  was  found  by  La  Con- 
damine,  in  1745,  to  be  9596  feet  above  tlie  sea;  by  Humboldt,  in  180o,  9570  feet; 
by  Boussingault,  in  1831,  9567  feet;  by  Orton,  in  1867,  9520  feet;  and  by  Reiss  and 
Stiibel,  in  1870,  9350  feet.  Quito  has  sunk  346  feet  in  135  year.",  and  Pinchincha 
318  feet  in  tlie  same  period.  Its  crater  lias  sunli  435  feet  during  the  last  26  years, 
and  Antisara  165  feet  in  64  years. 

The  Bitter  Pill  —  I  suppose  most  persons  associate  the  word  pill  here  with  a 
familiar  method  of  taking  physic.  But  is  it  not  rather  the  old  spelling  of  ped,  the 
rind  of  a  fruit?  Of  this  spelling  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
contains  an  illustration  :  ^ 

"The  skillful  shepherd  pilled  me  certain  wands, " 
—  and  of  the  corresponding  substantive,  a  line  in  Spenser's  sonnet : 

"  Sweet  is  the  nut,  but  bitter  his  pill  "  — 
a  line  which  is  curiously  paralleled  in  Touchstone's  parody  on  Orlando's  verses  to 

Rosalind  : 

"  Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind.  " 

The  contrast  between  the  sweet  fruit  and  its  sour  skin  was  perhaps  proverbial. 

Notes  aud  Queries. 

Compulsory  School  Attendance  in  London. — Five  negligent  parents  have 
been  before  a  London  police-court  at  the  instance  of  the  school-board,  for  not  send- 
ing their  children  to  school.  Four  of  them  pleaded  ill  health  or  want  of  clothes  as 
the  causes  of  non-attendance,  and  thiiy  were  dismissed,  in  the  hope  that  these  dif- 
ficulties might  be  overcome.  One  defendant,  who  denied  his  parental  responsibil- 
ity and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  was  fined  five  shillings  on  the  spot. 

tEHSONAL    AND     GENERAL    ITEMS. 

Obituary. — Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  whose  death  was  announced  a  few  weeks 
ago,  was  born  at  Medfield,  Mass.,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1792.  He  early  exhib- 
ited a  passion  for  music,  and  began  to  teach  it  when  quite  young.  He  removed  to 
Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1813,  where  he  resided  for  fifteen  years.  In  1837  he  returned 
to  Boston,  aud  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  pursuit.  Through  his  influence, 
vocal  music  received  a  new  impulse  throughout  New  England,  aud  indeed 
throughout  the  country.  In  1837  he  visited  Europe,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  improvements  in  mu-sical  teaching  on  the  continent.  lu  1858  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,— being 
the  finst  musical  degree  ever  conferred  by  an  American  college.  He  interested 
himself  in  introducing  vocal  music  into  the  Boston  schools.  He  was  the  author 
and  compiler  of  more  musical  works  than  any  other  author  in  America,  and  he 
composed  some  of  the  most  popular  of  our  modern  hymns. 

M.  L.  Seymour  goes  from  Forreston  to  take  charge  of  the  school  at  Blue  Island, 
Cook  county. 

Wm.  D.  Peck  goes  to  Winnebago,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Morey,  who  has  gone  to 
Iowa. 

Jesse  Olney,  author  of  Olney's  Geography  and  of  the  National  Preceptor, 
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much  used  a  generation  ago,  died,  recently,  at  Stratford,  Connocticut.  in  whiiL 
state  he  had  filled  various  civil  offices. 

Mr.  Everett  comes  from  Iowa  to  take  the  .superintendency  of  iIr-  H.mR 
Island  schools.     Mrs.  Everett  becomes  Principal  of  the  High  School. 

Professou  Tyndall,  Froude  (the  historian),  and  Gk()R(jk  MrDoNM.i),  nr.-  lo 
visit  this  country,  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  on  lecturing  tours. 

Drawing  has  been  adopted  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  all  the  dtpurimenls  ,,{ 
the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  except  the  primary,  and  In  this  department  it 
will  be  taught  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  is  considered  by  the  friemls  of  educa- 
tion in  that  city  a  very  gratifying  step  in  advance. 

A  MOST  interesting  work  for  the  student  of  ancient  geography  ha.s  lately  been 
published  at  Berlin  by  Herr  Partney.  It  is  a  'Geography',  compiled  by  Dicuil, 
an  Irish  monk,  in  a.d.  855,  upward  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  probiihly  the 
oldest  educational  work  of  the  kind  in  existence,  with  the  exception  of  Herodotus, 
Aristotle,  and  Plin3^ 

Annual  Reports  of  Schools. — 


City  or  Town. 


Number  of  ctiildreii  of  school  age 3406 

Number  of  different  pupils  enroUed 207.5 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Highest  salary  paid  male  teachers 

Lowest  salary  paid  male  teachers 

Average  salary  paid  male  teachers 

Highest  salary  paid  female  teacliers.... 

Lowest  salary  paid  female  teacliers 

Average  .salary  iiaid  female  teachers... 

Salary  paid  superintendent 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil 

Entire  cosl  pel-  pupil '  al(!.(;"i 

Average  number  belonging |.ii:t 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 

Number  of  tardinesses 

Number  of  days'  absence 

Number  of  weeks'  school 


^rjoo 

4.50' 

82.5; 
700 
2.52; 

\m\\ 

!>.S1 


Superintendent  or  Principal. 


179« 
12.50 

18 

12(11 
HOO 

!;«» 

7.50 
:«» 

20;i 
II. hi 

15.2.5 
H52 
81.1 
!).5.4 


:^         ^ 


1-1.51 

1107 

I 

17 
450 


1100 

«07l 


3M'  ann 

I  I 

61  H 

l-JOUl  807 


000, 


120 


( 

9t» 


fi.50 


WJi 


1.50 

:«'iO 

3,S5 
1.5001     laOnl 
14.06     10.:«     10.21 
1.5.071    14.70     21.110  . 
tiltOi       .51.5 


.540 

:«io 

1.500  , 


1200 

:«.0 
fiop; 


425  VM  .TJO 
212  Mf>  Mil 
.T3B,       «B        JSO 


.5<)!l 
3.500 

nniK 


.52.5 


84!)i 

•272, 


12.110 

11. o\ 

l)->.40 

m..w 

I.5.M 

rt.ii 

•Ji.Irt 

2».23 

2M 

154 

110 

•J8 

212 

141 

127 

M 

!M.. 

!ll.-5 

WU 

»7.» 

«HH 

ISM) 

M 

X 

« 

«t 

n   j 


•Including  interest  pai<l. 


AGENTS  WANTED-for  th«  LItm  of 

Grant  Greeley 

WILSON  BROWN  r:.iS 

men  of  all  parties.  Over  40  Bteel  Portrait*, 
worth  twice  the  cost  «l  llu-  \»>uk  Wanted 
every  where  .\gents  have  \von<lorlul  »urce««. 
Senil  for  Cinuliir.     Addi-css 

KIEOLKR  A   .netlBDY, 

Chicago,  III. 

VOL.  xvm. — 43. 
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Monthly  Reports  for  June. — 


TOWN   OR  CITY. 


Aurora 

West  and  South  Rockford. 

Danville 

Macomb 

Belvidere 

Maroa 

Creston 

Lyndon 


Is 

K  0 

^§    ^i 

O'i 

Qo 

11 

.s 

5« 

>S    iS 

z, 

Z 

O        Bh 

1371 

18 

1270.2 

1169  1     92 

1100 

20 

1028 

956     93 

825 

10 

717  5 

653  7  91.11 

568 

19 

540 

514 

95.4 

263 

20 

229  5 

209 

91 

118 

5 

96 

S3 

86.4 

91 

19 

8? 

76 

86.3 

101 

10 

93 

87 

91 

142 

259 

154 
65 
41 
15 

"28 


PRINCIPAL 

OR 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


275 

314 

315 

279 

103 

62! 

26 1 

38 


W   B.  Powell. 

Ulas.  H.  Blodgett. 

|0.  F.  Barbour. 
J.  G.  Shedd. 
M.  Andrews. 
H.  J.  Sherrill. 
Ed.  Philbrook. 
P.  R.  Walker. 
O.  M.  Orary. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(**)  A  FAIR  degree  of  freedom  from  technical  terras,  and  the  avoidance  of  specu- 
lations and  hypotheses,  are  two  good  features  of  this  book.  On  the  principle  that 
we  must  know  the  laws  which  govern  our  systems,  before  we  can  observe  them, 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  are  given  first ;  then  follow  chapters  on  Hygiene  and 
Care  of  the  Sick.  The  book  contains  fifty  fair  illustrations.  The  appendix  (20  pp.) 
gives  much  useful  information  concerning  Care  of  the  Sick,  Asphyxia  from  Drown- 
ing, Disinfectants,  and  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes.      A  Glossary  of  Diseases  and 

(••3)  Human  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene:  a  Text-book  for  Schools,  Academies, 
Colleges,  and  Families.  Dy  Joseph  C.  Martindale,  M.D.,  late  Principal  of  Madison  Gi-am- 
mar  School,  Philadelphia ;  Author  of  First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy,  History  of  the 
United  States  for  Schools,  etc     Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia.    242  pages. 

"WRITING   SPELLER. 


It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Spelling  should  be  taught  through  the  eye  and  the  hand. 
and  not  through  the  ear.  The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  teaching  Histor3% 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  Spelling. 

"  Experience  has  told  you  that  in  the  education  of  the  yoiiug.  the  hand  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  accompany  and  aid  the  eye.  To  see  is  the  surest  way  to  understand  ;  to  handle 
and  do  is  the  readiest  way  to  fix  the  knowledge  gained.  No  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge 
are  so  effective  as  the  Manual  method,— those  in  which  the  harid  is  employed  to  perform 
experiments,  to  draw  diagrams,  to  solve  problems,  to  copy  or  produce  pictures,  to  write 
examples,  lists,  or  essays,  and  to  draw  maps  and  charts. 

What  a  i)upil  r^ac?*  or  hears,  he  may  misapprehend  or  forget;  what  he  sees  pictured  or  per- 
formed, he  easily  understands,  and  may  vividly  recall:  but  what  he  does  with  his  hand  he 
comes  practically  to  know,  and  can  only  lose  Avlien  the  hand  forgets  its  cunning." 


This  is  the  only 


^WRITIISra    SPELLER 

which  has  a  middle  column  in  which  the  misspelled  words  can  be  rewritten.  In  this  way 
only  can  the  correct  form  be  fixed  in  the  nfemory.  These  books  are  used  in  some  of  the  best 
Normal  and  High  Schools  in  the  country.    Send  "for  sample  copy.    Price  per  dozen,  $1.44. 

ADA]ttS,  BLACKMER  &  LYON  PUBLISHING  CO., 
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a  Glossary  of  Words  are  added ;  also,  a  copious  Index,  so  that  rt-furfuci'  may  bt- 
made  to  the  text  for  any  desired  information.  A  partial  examination  of  this 
book  leaves,  in  the  main,  a  favorable  impression  of  the  author's  and  also  of  the 
publishers'  vrork.  Print,  paper  and  binding  are  good,  illustrations  cUar  and  well 
defined,  and  important  matter  made  duly  prominent  in  the  text.  "Wi-  do  not 
think  that  careful  teachers  will  thank  the  author  for  presenting  such  syllabication 
as  the  following:  foramen,  calcar'eous,  ser'ous,  rad'io-carp'al,  sar  tor'  i  us,  s(|nanr 
ous,  synovial,  tub'ular,  subclav'ian.  It  is  quite  harassing  to  a  teaciier  to  find 
erroneous  pronunciations  multiplied  by  printed  inaccuracies  ;  nor  is  a  favorable  at- 
titude of  the  pupil  toward  his  text-book  to  be  begotten  by  commonplace  remarks, 
or  sentences  of  such  random  flight  as  one  we  copy  from  p.  184:  "  When  omnivo- 
rous animals  are  confined  to  a  single  article  of  food,  they  become  diseased,  and 
sooner  or  later  die." 

(")  In  this  age  of  astonishing  progress  in  sceince,  no  teacher  can  be  well  in- 
formed or  fully  fitted  for  his  work  who  does  not  keep  pace  witii  tiie  busy  men  of 
science,  as  by  the  score  they  push  their  daring  and  sublime  investigations  into  nil 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  But,  so  abundant  is  the  literature  of  .scienec,  it 
is  impossible  to  read  the  half  of  what  is  well  worth  reading,  and  wcllniirii  as 
difficult  to  make  a  judicious  selection  from  the  mass.  Now,  wh:it  wi-  coulil  not 
do  for  ourselves,  the  magazine  above  named  is  designed  and  admirably  adaptetl 
to  do  for  us.  Taking  the"  broadest  definition  of  the  term,  it  ofiers  us  triie  science, 
and  in  such  a  form  that  hard-worked  teachers  can  grasp  and  utilize;  presents, 
month  by  mouth,  a  really  magnificent  array  of  articles  on  such  themes  as  the 
Artificial"  Production  of  Stupidity  in  Schools,  Town  and  Country  as  Producers  of 
Intellect,  Physiology  of  Emotion,  Civilization  as  Accumulateii  Force,  Woman 
and  Political  Power,  Motions  of  the  Stars,  The  Past  and  Future  of  Niagara,  Science 
and  Immortality,  Moral  Contagion,  from  such  illustrious  men  as  Spencer,  Pr<K-tor. 
Huxley,  Carpenter,  Quatrefages,  —  and  all  under  the  editorial  can- of  Dr.  K.  L. 
Youmans.  Five  numbers  have  been  published.  Cost,  $r).00  a  year,  or  ."iO  cent.s 
per  copy;  to  a  club  of  five,  $4.00  a  year.  •>•  '••  '  •• 

i*^)  ThePopula.k-Scien'CE  Monthly.    i>.  Appleton  ami  to..  Sew  York. 
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Anatomy,  Pliysiolog:y  and  Hygiene, 

A  text-book  for  Schools,  Academies  and  Families,  by  Joseph  C.  Martindale,  M. 
D.     Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.30.     For  examination,  87  cents. 

Martindale's  Anatomj-,  Phjsiology  and  Hygiene  presents  the  following  claims  to  the  con- 
sideration of  teachers.  Technicalities  have  been  avoided  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  The  stvle  in  M'hich  it  is  written  is  not  only  pleasing,  but  such  as  to  be 
readily  comprehended  by  those  for  whose  use  it  is  designed.  Suuerfluous  matter  has  been 
omitted,  so  that  the  book  cau  be  completed  in  a  much  shorter  periou  ihan  with  any  other  text- 
book on  the  subject  as  yet  published. 

First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

For  Beginners.     By  Joseph  C.  Martindale,  M.D.     Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  60 

cents.     For  examination,  40  cents. 

This  book  is  what  the  title  indicates,  "First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy";  and  it  pre- 
sents each  division  of  the  sulijeet  in  such  an  easy  and  familiar  style,  that  it  can  not  fail  to 
interest  and  instruct  anj'  child  of  oi-dinary  iutelligence. 

Teachers  interested  in  the  "Object  Lesson  "  system  of  teaching  will  find  this  little  book  a 
valuable  aid.  in  furnishing  subjects  for  discussion 

Livy.    Books  I,  XXI  and  XXII. 

With  extracts  from  Books  ix,  xxvi,  xxxv,  xxxviii,  xxxix  and  xlv.  With  Explana- 
tf)ry  Notes,  Geographical  Index,  etc.  By  Prof.  Thomas  Chase.  Price  by 
mail,  post-paid,  $1.30.     For  examination,  $1.00. 

Virgil's  Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Moretum. 

With  Explanatory  Notes,  Lexicon,  etc.  By  Prof  George  Stuart.  Price  by 
mail,  post-paid,  $1.25.     For  examination,  83  cents. 

A  Manual  of  English.  Literature. 

A  text-book  for  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.     By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D* 
,.,-, Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  $2.25.     For  examination,  $1  50. 

An  Elementary  Algebra,  for  Schools  and  Academies. 

By  Joseph  W.  Wilson,  A.M.     Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.25.     For  examination, 

83  cents. 

In  tliis  book  the  author  has  endeavoied  to  give  such  a  presentation  of  the  subject  as  will 
meet  the  wants  of  Conimon  Schools  and  Academies.  It  is  an  elementary  work,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  include  every  thing  which  might  be  brought  under  the  head  of  Algebra. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  "on  the" principle  of  "step  by  step."  so  that  the  pupil  at  the 
very  outset  is  inspired  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  "induces  self-reliance:  rendering 
unnecessary  a  constant  application  to  the  teacher  for  help. 

A  Manual  of  American  Literature. 

A  text-book  for  High-Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D. 
Ready  in  September. 

A  French  Verb-Book, 

Or,  the  New  E.xi^sitor  of  Verbs  in  French.  By  Ernest  Lagarde,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mofh/ru  Languages  in  Mount  St.  Mary's  College.     Read^f^  in  Sept. 

Lagarde's  French  \crb-Book  embraces  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  conjugations  a  new 
method  for  the  formation  and  use  of  the  tenses,  and  a  complete  paradigm  of  all  the  verbs,  the 
whole  explaiueil  and  exemplified  by  full  illustrations.  It  is  believed  that  the  book  will  be 
found  a  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  the  French  language. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  publish  a  number  of  other  valuable  text-books  for 
Schools,  Academie.s,  and  Colleges.  (Jur  catalogue  and  descriptive  circulars  will 
be  sent  to  any  address,  on  application. 

Liberal  terms  for  introduction. 

Please  address  ELOREOG-E     Sc    BPiO., 

17  North-SeTenth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE        WOMAN        q    V    E    S    1'  •  I     O    N  . 


ANNA  C.  BRACKETT. 


I  THINK  no  one  can  road  any  book  on  I'diuat'Ktii  or  oii  woman, 
written  by  an  Englishwoman,  without  realizing  how  much  more 
cramped  they  are  than  we  in  America.  The  women  who  writr  such 
books  in  England  write  out  of  a  steady  and  persistent  thought  wliich 
is  rare  among  American  female  writers  on  the  sanu'  suhj»'cts.  who,  for 
the  most  part,  content  themselves  with  short  and  rapidly-written 
sketches.  We  respect  Miss  Cobbe,  Miss  Carpenter,  Miss  Parke,  and 
others,  but  we  know  that  they  do  not  and  can  not  comprehend  our 
problem,  and  we  are  made  most  vividly  to  feel  that  tht-  women  for 
whom  they  are  immediately  writing  are  hampered  and  hehl  by  long- 
established  social  forms  to  an  extent  which  we  have  never  known. 
What  is  large  liberty  for  them  seems  to  us  close  imprisonnu-nt.  Tlie 
truth  is  just  this:  never  before  and  no  wlu-re  befiire  in  all  the  history 
of  the  world  were  the  outward  restraints  on  the  develo]>nu'nt  of  all 
the  powers  of  woman  so  freely  removed  as  they  are  now  and  here.  Wo 
have  asked  that  the  doors  of  the  higher  institutions  be  thrown  open, 
and  more  and  more  every  year  they  swing  at  our  eall.  We  have 
claimed  the  privilege  for  those  who  desire  entrance  in  what  were  dis- 
tinguished formerly  as  the  learned  ])rofessions.  and  we  have  already 
many  representatives  in  Law,  in  Medicine,  an<l  in  'J'heology.  If  wo 
desire  to  enter  the  other  professions,  to  study  civil  engineering,  arehl- 
tecture,  practical  chemistry,  etc.,  Washington  University  at  St.  Louis 
and  others  are  ready  to  receive  us.  In  the  profession  of  teaching  wo 
were  long  ago  conceded  an  humble  place,  but  now  Wi«  are  representv<l 
in  the  higher  places.  Grammar  Schools,  High  Schools  and  N«»rinal 
Schools  under  the  direction  of  women  can  be  counted  by  Inindrods, 
and  the  affairs  of  school  committees  are  partially  controlled  by  thorn 
VOL.  xvin. — 44. 
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in  several  toAvns;  while  even  the  chair  of  the  superintendent  has  been 
invaded,  and  the  last  year  witnessed  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  woman's 
being  again  and  again  obliged  to  decline  the  office  in  one  of  the  east- 
ern tOAvns,  the  town  pertinaciously  insisting  on  expressing  its  opinion 
that  she,  of  all  the  inhabitants,  was  the  most  adequate  to  the  task. 

Do  we  say  all  barriers  to  progress  have  disappeared?  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  pulverize  and  fertilize  the  soil,  that  we  lay  open  the  ground 
to  the  quickening  influences  of  shower  and  sun,  if  the  seed  which  we 
plant  therein  has  lost  its  vitality.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  rear  lofty, 
finely-woven  trellises,  if  the  climbing  plant  exhausts  its  energy  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  surface.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  build 
wharves  and  docks  and  stately  warehouses  for  the  enlargement  of  a 
city  whose  inhabitants  have  no  commercial  enterprise.  There  are 
other  limits  than  those  which  are  external  —  limits  which  are  the  only 
real  limits — those  which  are  found  within.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  seed  from  sprouting;  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  vine  to 
climb  and  spread  itself;  there  is  room  enough  at  the  wharves  for 
thousands  of  vessels,  and  the  floors  of  the  warehouses  will  accom- 
modate untold  merchandise  on  its  way  for  transportation.  But  the 
limits  to  the  manifestation  of  power  are  internal.  Now  we  have  to 
destroy  those  limits.  We  can  aftbrd  to  let  the  others  rest  for  a  while. 
I  speak  more  particularly  to  the  women  teachers  of  America,  because 
this  article  will  reach  them  more  than  any  otlier  class,  and  because  I 
am  of  them. 

More  and  more  every  year  the  work  of  education  in  America  is 
coming  into  our  hands.  In  1870  we  were  numerically  one  hundred 
per  cent,  stronger  than  the  men,  and  in  some  states  six  times  as  many. 
Within  the  last  ten  j^ears  we  have  been  trusted  with  the  preparing 
students  for  college,  with  professors'  chairs  in  some  colleges,  and  with 
the  management  of  large  schools  of  all  grades.  We  need  not  fear 
that  this  tendency  will  change,  though  it  also  has  its  limits ;  nor  do 
Ave  desire  or  wish  that  all  the  work  of  education  shall  lie  in  our  hands. 
To  leave  it  all  to  us  we  know  would  be  as  egregious  a  blunder  as  to 
leave  it  all  to  men.  But,  choked  down  in  the  loAver  places,  trying  to 
burn  without  any  chance  for  a  draught  above,  Ave  have  demanded  to 
have  some  of  the  bricks  knocked  off  the  top  of  the  chimney,  so  that 
we  might  have  breathing-space.  That  has  been  done.  Every  woman 
assistant  knows  noAV  that  there  is  a  chance,  provided  slip  is  worthy  of 
it,  for  her  to  grow  into  a  principal,  if  not  at  the  East,  then  at  the  West, 
for  there  is  some  truth  in  the  words  of  Robert  Collyer — "The  East  is 
a  ship  with  her  sails  all  furled,  a  ship  in  full  sail,  the  West." 
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We  ask  for  equal  salaries  in  equal  places,  and  in  exteptional  casi's 
we  receive  them.  We  knoAv,  and  everyone  knows,  that  tlu-re  are 
men  iu  our  schools  who  are  entirely  unHl  li,i-  ihoir  ]>la.H-s.  aii.t  who 
could  scarcely  earn  their  subsistence  in  any  other  oeciipation.  liut  it 
is  also  true  that  there  are  many  women  in  our  schools  ol"  whom  piv- 
cisely  the  same  words  can  be  said,  and  we  have  no  ri^rht  to  eon.i.aiv 
the  strongest  women  with  the  weakest  men.  We  must  submit  ourselves 
to  the  '  law  of  averages ',  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  elevate  the  average 
woman  teacher,  to  raise  the  whole  level  of  the  teaching  of  women.  To 
do  this,  our  work  lies  within,  not  without.  We  must  never  forget 
that  when  we  engage  in  teaching  we  enter  a  business.  It  is  no  play — 
nothing  iu  which  we  can  expect  or  receive  any  personal  considera- 
tion, and  we  must  abide  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  If  there 
is  twice  as  much  cotton  grown  in  1872  as  in  1871,  we  can  not  expect  the 
price  to  remain  the  same ;  and  if  there  are  four  times  as  many  women 
as  men  obtainable  for  a  position  in  our  schools,  it  simply  proves  our 
need  of  study  in  Political  Economy,  if  we  expect  that  tliey  can  com- 
mand as  high  a  salary.  But  are  there  four  times  as  many  wonicn  as 
men  applying  for  the  higher  positions,  and  willing  to  abide  by  tlu-  re- 
sults of  a  competitive  examination  as  to  genei-al  scholarsliip  and  cul- 
ture and  past  experience?  When  the  numbers  are  even  there,  we 
shall  find  the  difference  of  sex  more  generally  put  out  of  sight  in  the 
appointments  and  salaries  for  such  places.     Till  then,  we  must  wait. 

I  ask  now  whether  there  may  not  be  some  truth,  arising  from  tlie 
defective  training,  not  from  the  inherent  incapacit}'  of  women,  in  the 
statement  that,  even  with  the  same  intellectual  ability,  the  average 
woman  is  not  as  valuable  for  a  priiici})al  of  a  large  schocd  as  the  aver- 
age man,  and  I  ask  how  shall  wc^  best  ovei-come  this  diiticult}-.  We 
want  to  raise  the  level  of  the  mass  oi"  women  teachei*8,  i.e..,  of  the  as- 
sistants. To  do  this,  we  must  have  enough  J)r^lcipaIs■  places  open 
to  them  to  create  a  healthful  upward  current.  Hut.  to  secure  these 
principals'  jjlaces,  we  must  make  ourselves  fully  able  to  perform  the 
duties  of  principals  as  profitably  as  the  men  in  tin-  same  positions: 
not  exactly  like  the  men  in  the  same  positions.  There  will  always  bo 
a  difference  in  ways  of  detail.  The  thinking  activity,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, knows  no  difference  of  sex;  but  in  its  concrete  api»Iicati(»ns.  mun 
and  woman  will  ahvays  use  somewhat  ditlerenl  methods;  nor  would 
we  wish  it  otherwise. 

In  what,  then,  are  we  most  lacking?  J  answer,  !ir>t,  in  a  true 
knowledge  of  real  life;  and  second,  in  brea<llh  of  thinking.     Wo  are 
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apt  to  reason  on  false  prenvses  in  our  judgments  of  others,  and,  though 
we  are  generally  found  faithful  and  watchful  as  to  details  and  minutiae, 
we  are  often  not  able  to  grasp  our  problems  as  wholes.  We  are  more 
aj)t  to  form  our  ellipses  by  carefully  piecing  together  arcs  of  differ- 
ent circles,  than  to  sweep  at  once  the  whole  curve.  These  two 
things  —  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of 
thought — are  what  we  must  gain,  if  we  want  to  secure  and  retain 
some  of  the  places  as  the  head  of  schools;  and  this  we  do  want  to  do, 
not  so  much  for  our  own  sakes  as  for  the  sake  of  elevating  the  mass. 

How  shall  we  gain  these?  I  answer  that  we  must,  besides  all  the 
experience  we  can  gain  for  ourselves  or  make  occasion  to  watch 
in  others,  study,  not  simply  read  for  amusement,  the  works  of  those 
who  have  been  masters  in  this  knowledge.  We  must  study 
Cervantes,  Moliere,  Goethe,  and,  above  and  beyond  all,  Shakspeare. 
Thus  may  we  learn  how  to  trace  motives,  how  to  interpret  actions, 
how  rationally  to  sway  men  and  Avomen ;  and  we  may  be  only  thank- 
ful that  this  lesson,  so  needful,  may  be  learned  and  best  learned  with 
such  accompaniments  of  enjoyment,  and  that  in  our  search  for  wisdom 
here  we  may  travel  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  "go  hand  in 
hand  with  nature,  not  inclosed  within  the  narrow  warrant  of  her  gifts, 
but  freely  ranging  only  within  the  zodiac  of  their  own  wit." 

In  the  real  persevering  study  of  these  authors  for  this  purjDose,  we 
shall  tit  ourselves  for  the  work  we  have  to  do  to  overcome  our  second 
want;  for  we  shall  gain  in  strength  so  that  we  can  then  attack  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  have  been  so  wholly  devoted  to  the  pure 
thought  that  they  have  not  paused  to  embellish  it  with  figures  of 
speech  or  to  make  it  attractive.  We  must  study  and  restudy  the 
strongest  tl^oughts  of  the  strongest  thinkers  of  all  time.  The  world 
is  full  of  books,  but  that  need  not  concern  us.  In  stead  of  the  futile 
attempt  to  compass  tlie  whole  range  of  standard  thought-literature,  we 
may  as  well  draw  from  the  original  fountains.  In  stead  of  spending 
time  over  the  pupils,  let  us  go  to  the  masters  of  thought,  whose  works 
modern  scholarship  and  enterprise  are  putting  into  our  hands.  Let 
us  stud}^  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  the  other  masters  of  pure 
thinking.  Let  us  be  satisfied  to  work  patiently  at  them,  content  if 
many  years'  labor  give  us  only  small  outward  results.  So,  and  so 
alone,  can  we  grow  into  the  grasp  of  thought  which  will  fit  us  to  as- 
sume the  positions  of  direction  to  which  v/e  asj)ire. 

One, more  word.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, that  teaching  should  be  a  life-work  in  order  that  it  be  well  done; 
but  it  is   very   certain   that  the   woman  or  man  who  has  not  the 
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strength  resolutely  to  shut  out  from  lu-r  or  liis  tli(iu«rlit  tlie  niniinj;  at 
something  bej-ond  what  he  or  she  is  doing  at  llu-  (inu- will  m-ver 
make  a  grand  success  in  any  field.  The  man  wli«»  ti'm-lirs  only  t(.  hup- 
port  himself  while  he  reads  law,  the  wunian  who  teaclies  ouh/  to  sup- 
port herself  until  she  is  married,  will  ncvci-  distinguihh  ll.iniM-ivts  us 
teachers ; 

"  For  no  expectant  eyes 
Of  sometliing  oilier  full  of  wild  desire 
Can  watch  the  burnini;  of  thr  allartirc 
Of  daily  sacrifice." 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  fact  of  a  man's  becoming  a  lawvt  r  at 
some  time  does  not  render  it  at  all  impossible  that  he  may  be  one  of 
the  best  teachers  now;  neither  does  it  any  the  more  follow,  if  a  woman 
knows  that  she  may  be  some  time  a  wife,  that  her  utility  or  nuccesH 
as  a  teacher  at  present  is  imj^aired. 

We  are  told  that  the  holding  of  such  positions  will  destroy  in  wo- 
man her  most  valuable  qualities.  But  this  is  true  only  where  she  is 
not  broad  enough  to  till  such  positions  worthily,  ami  is  seen  quite  us 
often  in  men  as  in  women.  The  women  that  America  l,ias  to-day  to 
show,  and  of  whom  she  will  have  yet  more  and  more  to  show  as  llic 
years  open  the  way,  will  not  be  made  hard  and  unsyin}>athetic,  or  lose 
their  w-omanly  tenderness  and  purity,  in  a  work  which,  ht-causc  of 
their  wide  thought,  can  never  sink  to  the  level  of  pulverizing  routine, 
and  wdiich,  because  of  their  true  and  fine  appreciation  of  what  liuman 
nature  really  is,  will  not  foil  to  keep  them  tender  and  pure  while  it 
makes  them  strong  and  wise. 


hi 
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i. 


Alono  the  dusty  street 

I  walk  with  laggard  feet, 
A  stranger  in  the  busy,  seeking  crowd. 

My  mother  calls  to-day. 

And  beckons  me  away 
To  where  her  morning  birds  pipe  sweet  and  loud. 
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II. 


Where,  from  the  misty  rim 

Of  the  horizon  dim, 
The  golden  haze  doth  marry  the  blue  sky; 

Where  evening  splendors  fall 

In  gorgeous  festival, 
And  fresh  wild  winds  do  cleanse  and  sanctify. 

III. 

Where,  in  her  forests  old, 

The  green  is  turned  to  gold, 
And  scarlet  leaves  drop  on  the  lichens  gray ; 

Where  odors  fine  and  rare 

Thrill  all  the  balmy  air, 
More  sweet  and  subtile  than  the  breath  of  May. 

IV. 

And  sailing  soft  and  slow. 

Her  white  clouds  come  and  go, 
Like  angel  messengers  of  love  and  praise, 

While  swift,  o'er  hill  and  plain, 

Their  shadows  flit  amain. 
In  careless  mocking  of  our  mortal  ways. 

V. 

She  calls  "Come,  child  of  mine, 

Aiid  see  my  harvests  shine. 
My  billowy  fields  of  wheat,  my  prosperous  corn ; 

Come  out,  and  drink  with  me 

New  wine  of  liberty, 
That  cheers  the  heart  as  sunlight  cheers  the  morn." 

YI. 

"I  may  not  heed  thy  call, 

O  Mother  of  us  all. 
Though  swift  my  heart  doth  leap  thy  voice  to  hear; 

But  all  thou  hast  is  mine. 

Thy  golden  harvest-shine, 
And  every  splendor  of  the  wondrous  year. 
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VII. 

"No  duty -round  can  stay 

The  thought  that  soars  away. 
And  roams  at  will  through  all  thy  bright  domain; 

No  narrow  walls  can  bind 

The  free  immortal  mind, 
That  in  thy  presence  is  at  peace  again. 

VIII. 

'•And  thus,  by  right  divine, 

I  make  thy  beauty  mine, 
And  walk  Avith  thee  through  glorious  Autumn  days. 

Dim  as  a  distant  dream 

My  pain  and  wrong  doth  seem, 
And  all  my  life  is  bright  with  thoughts  of  praise.'' 


THE  8TUDY  OF   Nx-^TURE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


"For  manj^  years,"  says  Carlyle,  "it  has  been  one  of  my  constant 
regrets  that  no  schoolmaster  of  mine  had  a  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory, so  far  at  least  as  to  have  taught  me  the  grasses  that  grow  by  the 
wayside,  and  the  little  winged  and  wingless  neighbors  that  are  con- 
tinually meeting  me  with  a  salutation  which  I  can  not  answer!  Why 
did  n't  some  body  teach  me  the  constellations,  too.  and  make  ine  at 
home  in  the  starry  heavens?  I  love  to  propliesy  that  there  will  come 
a  time  when  every  schoolmaster  will  be  strictly  required  to  possess 
these  two  capabilities  (neither  Greek  nor  Latin  more  strict),  and  tluit 
no  ingenuous  little  denizen  of  this  universe  be  thenceforward  debarred 
from  his  right  of  liberty  in  these  two  de])artments.  and  doome<l  to 
look  on  them  as  if  across  grated  fences,  all  his  life." 

This  sentiment  of  Carlyle's  finds  an  echo  in  thf  miixls  of  many 
scholars  of  the  present  day.  Having  spent  years  in  study,  they  are 
yet  ignorant  of  the  most  important  facts  concerning  the  rxternal 
world,  unable  to  explain  the  simplest  phenomena  of  nature,  blind  to 
the  wondrous  beauty  of  God's  creation,  and  deaf  to  the  divine  melody 
which  is  uttered  in  the  harmonics  of  the  material  uuiverse. 
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Some  iiffirin  that  the  study  of  natural  science  is  fatal  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  higher  emotions,  and  tends  toward  gross  utilitarian- 
ism. But  who  can  study  the  harmony  existing  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture, the  manifest  order  and  design  displayed  in  endless  changes  and 
variety,  and  the  immutable  laws  which  govern  the  physical  world, 
without  having  his  thoughts  and  aspirations  lifted  to  Him  who  inhab- 
iteth  eternity,  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God!  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  night  unto  night  shoAveth 
knowledge! " 

Astronomy  writes,  in  the  motions  of  the  stars,  poetry  more  glow- 
ing than  human  pen  ever  produced.  Botany  leads  us  among  the  flow- 
ers, the  most  unpretending  of  which  is  arrayed  in  a  glory  greater 
than  that  of  Solomon,  and  teaches  Divine  goodness  and  love  to  every 
thoughtful  observer.  Chemistry,  unfolding  to  us  wonderful  and  mys- 
terious changes,  excites  not  only  emotions  of  beauty,  but  of  sublimity. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  that  marvelous  agent,  vital  force,  which 
still  eludes  the  anal^^sis  of  the  latest  science?  In  Autumn  it  with- 
draws iT;s  power,  and  all  nature  is  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  decay  and 
death.  In  the  spring-time,  with  magic  hand  it  robes  the  earth  in  liv- 
ing beauty. 

Who  will  say  that  lofty  sentiment  and  poetical  genius  were  extin- 
guished in  the  soul  of  Hugh  Miller  by  his  devotion  to  the  study  of 
Geology?  Are  not  the  original  occasions  of  poetry  found  in  nature 
alone?  Goethe,  the  poet  and  philosopher,  Walter  Scott,  a  close  stu- 
dent of  nature  and  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  thrilling  poems 
that  the  world  has  ever  read,  and  Bryant,  whose  poetry  so  clearly  re- 
flects nature,  of  which  he  is  a  strict  observer,  have  proved  that  science 
and  poetry  may  mutually  aid  each  other.  And  the  language  of  na- 
ture is  not  obscure,  her  book  being  written,  as  Lord  Bacon  aptly  re- 
marks, "in  the  only  language  that  hath  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
world,  unaff'ected  by  the  confusion  of  Babel."  The  utterances  of  na- 
ture form  a  poem  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  so  simple  and  beauti- 
ful that  a  child  may  read  with  delight;  so  deep  and  sublime  that  the 
great  philosopher,  as  he  reads,  shall  feel  his  soul  stirred  to  its  inmost 
depths,  and  shall  reverently  approach  the  veil  which  separates  the 
known  from  the  unknown. 

Nature  is  also  tlie  handmaid  of  art.  The  sculptor  or  painter  who 
attempts  the  realization  of  his  beautiful  ideals  must  first  study  nature. 
Whatever  he  wishes  to  represent,  he  must  study  minutely  its  form, 
structure,  and  relations.     Art  is  but  the  imitation  or  embodiment  of 
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nature.  The  sunset  of  to-day,  unless  transferred  to  canvass,  can  never 
be  seen  again;  for  like  the  ever-varying  picture  in  the  kaleidoscope 
are  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  these  heau- 
ties  is  the  noblest  achievement  of  art. 

We  have  seen  that  the  study  of  nature  is  a  source  of  poetry.  Since 
poetry  is  but  the  language  of  the  imagination,  it  follows  that  the 
study  of  nature  must  develop  the  imagination.  It  is  also  unequaled 
as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  memory.  Zoology  tells  us  of  the  forms 
of  animal  life  exceeding  in  number  two  millions,  while  Botany  pre- 
sents to  our  view  three  hundi-ed  and  twenty  thousand  species  of  plants. 
All  that  Astronomy  includes  one  could  scarcely  master  in  a  lifetime  of 
study.  Adding  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  one  science  which 
might  be  chosen  as  a  particular  field  for  research  and  study  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  important  principles  of  the  others,  we  have  suffi- 
cient matter  for  the  development  of  the  most  susceptible  and  retent- 
ive memory. 

The  relations,  too,  in  the  natural  sciences  are  not  accidental,  hut 
philosophical.  The  memory,  therefore,  cultivated  by  this  study,  is  not 
simply  the  power  of  holding  together  isolated  facts,  but  is  one  depend- 
ent upon  an  unbroken  chain  of  facts  and  principles  closely  linked  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  By  observation  we  are  led  to  make 
particular  propositions;  by  comparison  and  generalization  we  come  to 
general  propositions.  In  this  way,  through  the  activity  of  the  per- 
ceptive and  reasoning  powers,  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of  general 
laws.  In  the  application  of  the  general  laws  thus  reached  by  induc- 
tion, we  proceed  by  the  process  of  deductive  reasoning  from  the  gen- 
eral propositions  or  statements  of  laws  to  particular  prrtpositions.  By 
constantly  observing  facts,  drawing  conclusions  from  them,  and  veri- 
fying these  conclusions  by  observation  or  experiment,  wo  form  the 
habit  of  correct  reasoning,  and  thus  gain  the  same  kind  of  (liscipline 
which  Geometry  or  any  other  abstract  science  alVords.  Nor  is  ilisci- 
pline  alone  the  result  of  the  study  of  nature,  as  is  oflon  the  vohv  in  ab- 
solute sciences.  Nature  rewards  her  students  not  only  with  discipline, 
but  with  knowledge  the  most  practical,  pleasurahh-.  and  profitable. 
Much  depends  upon  the  mode  of  study.  One  may  st  udy  booLs  of  nat  • 
ural  science,  and  yet  fail  to  study  nature  and  also  fail  of  discipline.  A 
system  of  mere' rote-learning  will  never  suffice.  If  the  student's  mind 
has  not  been  brought  into  direct  contact  with  nature,  if  he  has  not 
studied  the  great  volume  of  which  te.xt-books  of  natural  sciem..  arc 
VOL.  xvin. — 45. 
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only  meagre  transcripts,  his  knowledge  will  be  scarcely  preferable  to 
ignorance;  he  can  have  no  better  idea  of  the  real  thing  than  one 
could  obtain  of  the  ocean  by  looking  at  a  dull  map  of  the  sea.  By 
learning  from  books  alone  the  pupil  is  taught  to  fix  his  thoughts,  not 
upon  the  things  of  which  he  is  studying,  but  upon  the  mere  forms  of 
expression. 

We  believe  that  this  system  injures  man}'  intellects.  The  pupil  be- 
gins to  stud}^  books  of  natural  science  with  his  perceptive  faculties  all 
alive  and  fresh  for  observing  the  real  objects  of  nature,  but  in  trying 
to  understand  words,  to  him  unmeaning  signs  of  ideas  he  never 
possessed,  his  mind  is  overtaxed  and  confused ;  he  receives  passivelj^ 
what  is  told  him,  and  endeavors  to  remember  words,  which  are  the 
mere  husks  of  knowledge.  His  natural  cravings  for  real  knowledge 
are  suppressed,  an  artificial  appetite  for  mere  verbiage  is  created, 
while  dullness  and  stupidity  are  fostered.  G-ive  a  class  a  botany-les- 
son of  three  or  four  pages,  and  notice  how  lifelessly  they  define,  in  the 
words  of  the  book,  the  root,  stem,  leaves  and  parts  of  the  flower. 
The  flower  and  plant  are  no  realities  to  them,  the  lesson  they  say  is 
dry  and  uninteresting.  But  lay  aside  the  book,  present  the  plant  to 
them,  ask  them  to  tell  you  about  it,  calling  their  attention  to  the 
things  which  you  wish  them  to  notice  particularly.  Then  observe 
how  their  countenances  will  at  once  brighten.  Every  one  will  have 
something  to  say  about  the  plant;  they  will  notice  all  the  parts,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  skillful  teacher,  will  accurately  describe  them. 
By  such  teaching  every  flower  will  at  length  become  an  object  of 
much  interest  to  them;  an  hour  of  such  study  will  be  of  more  benefit 
than  a  week's  study  of  the  book. 

If  the  child  by  proper  teaching  is  brought  into  close  communion 
with  nature  in  after  life,  every  singing  bird  will  awaken  in  his  soul  an 
echo  of  praise,  the  very  rocks  will  have  tongues  to  tell  the  life  and 
death  of  countless  ages,  the  stariy  heavens  will  open  to  his  view  in- 
finite space  filled  with  worlds  to  which  his  own  little  universe  is  but 
a  grain  of  sand.  He  will  be  reminded  of  the  Divine  being,  who, 
though  the  creator  of  the  vast  universe,  yet  noteth  the  sparrow  when 
it  falls.  His  soul  will  be  stirred  with  emotions  unknown  to  the  mere 
student  of  books.  He  will  perceive  the  happiness  and  the  harmony 
which  pervades  the  creation,  and,  more  than  all,  he  will  learn  those 
fixed  moral  and  physical  laws,  jierfect  obedience  to  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  every  human  being.  §.  c.  allen,  in  r.i.  Schoolmaster. 
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THE    G  E  U  M  AN    L  N  I  V  E  H  S  I  'I'  Y    SYS  T  !•;  M 


INTUODUCTORV   IlEMA  UKS. 

Nothing  will  serve  better  to  illustrate  tiie  varied  and  eoiuprelicii- 
sive  character  of  the  studies  pursued  at  a  great  Genuaii  university 
than  a  statement  of  the  course  of  studies,  for  tlie  better  undei-istand- 
ing  of  which  the  leading  features  of  the  organization  of  a  German 
university  are  prefixed. 

FOUNDATION,  AND  KELATION  TO  THE  GOVEUNMKNT. 

The  German  universities  were,  in  most  cases,  fouiuled  by  tlie  sovei-- 
eigns  of  the  different  states,  who  endowed  tiiem  with  hinds  and  mon- 
ey, and  whose  names  they  frequently  bear.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  ottieial 
title  of  the  Berlin  University  is  the  'Frederick-William  Pniversity'. 
because  it  was  founded  by  Frederick  William  Hi. 

Their  present  position  and  their  relation  to  the  government  is  reg- 
ulated by  their  two-fold  character  as  nurseries  of  free  science  and  as 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  government. 
Most  of  them  possess  a  considerable  endowment,  but  for  the  demands 
of  modern  science  this  is  but  rarely  sufficient,  and  most  of  1  hem  enjoy 
large  subsidies  from  the  state.  It  is,  therefore,  but  natiiial  that  the 
government  has  the  supreme  authority  over  the  universities,  and  even 
appoints  the  professors,  taking  into  consideration,  however,  the  reeom- 
mendations  of  the  faculties.  In  Prussia  there  are  special  offieials  who 
form  the  connecting  links  between  the  universities  and  the  govern- 
ment. In  most  cases  this  office  is  held  by  one  of  the  professors,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  government.  By  another  prerogative,  the  govern- 
ment has  the  exclusive  appointment  of  these  professoi-H,  who  are  enti- 
tled to  hold  examinations  for  positions  in  the  civil  serviee.  inehiding 
ministers,  physicians,  etc. 

UNIVKHSITY  OFFH  KUS. 

At  the  head  of  each  university  there  is  a  'rector',  who  is  aMniialiy 
elected  by  the  professors  from  their  number,  and  who  has  to  e.xereihc 
the  general  supervision  of  the  whole  university.  In  Ids  functionB  ho 
is  assisted  by  a  'senate' — in  some  cases  consisting  of  a  committee  of 
professors  elected  annually,  in  others  comprising  all  (ho  'ordinary 
professors' — and  by  the  'curator'.  The  professors  are  either  'ordin- 
ary' or  'extraordinary'  professors;  the  former,  enjoying  luglier  rank 
and  greater  emoluments,  are  appointed  for  special  brancln-s  of  seienco, 
on  which  they  are  obliged  to  lecture,  and  are  eligible  to  uli  acudcmio 
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offices;  the  latter  lecture  on  subjects  of  their  own  choice.  Besides 
these,  there  are  so-called 'private  professors'.  Any  student  who  has 
finished  his  studies  may  acquire  the  privilege  of  holding  lectures  at 
the  university  by  the  so-called  ^habilitatio',  i.e.,  an  oral  examination, 
the  defense  of  some  thesis  in  a  public  disputation,  and  in  some  cases  a 
trial-lecture.  He  may  then  lecture,  but  without,  as  yet,  enjoying  the 
rank  and  pay  of  a  professor.  This  is,  in  most  cases,  however,  the  first 
step  toward  obtaining  a  professorship. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDIES. 

All  the  studies  at  a  German  university  are  classed  in  four  schools, 
called  faculties,  viz:  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  the  lat- 
ter comprising,  besides  philosophy  proper,  natural  sciences,  mathemat- 
ical sciences,  political  economy,  history,  geography,  history  of  art  and 
literature,  and  philology.  In  some  universities  the  theological  faculty 
is  subdivided  into  a  Eoman-Catholic  and  a  Protestant  one,  and  in  some 
natui-al  sciences  form  a  separate  faculty.  With  regard  to  the  course 
of  studies  given  below,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  only  the 
course  of  one  term  (semester),  and  that,  consequently,  none  of  the  sci- 
ences mentioned  present  a  complete  whole.  For  this  there  is  gener- 
ally required  a  full  university  course  of  four  years  (quadrietmiuni), 
each  divided  into  two  terms  of  about  four  and  a  half  months  each. 
During  such  a  course  opportunities  are  offered  lor  going  over  the 
whole  field  of  a  science.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  a 
student  from  pursuing  his  studies  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Grerman  universities  which  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  in  which  they  differ  materially  from  English  uni- 
versities or  American  colleges,  is  what  may  be  called  '  academic  lib- 
erty'. From  all  parts  of  G-ermany  young  men  come  to  these  seats  of 
learning,  and  all  are  admitted,  even  foreigners.  Although  in  most 
cases  only  those  who  present  a  'certificate  of  maturity'  (a  certificate 
showing  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  their  studies  at  a 
gymnasium)  are  considered  as  full  academic  citizens,  every  educated 
man,  though  not  at  all  connected  with  the  university,  may  attend  any 
lectures  by  paying  a  small  fee.  Every  student  is  at  liberty  to  select 
the  studies  and  professors  that  suit  him  best,  as  in  most  cases  several 
professors  lecture  on  one  and  the  same  subject.  There  are,  however, 
in  every  faculty  some  obligatory  lectures,  having  special  reference  to 
the  future  career  in  life,  the  attendance  at  which  must  be  proved  at 
the  examination  for  any  of  the  respective  ofiices  of  lawyer,  physician, 
minister,  etc. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

Each  faculty  has  its  separate  statutes,  drawn  iij.  niul  rovisfd,  fr..iii 
time  to  time,  by  the  professors  of  each  liiculty.  and  jipprovi-d  l.y  ilu- 
government.  The  presiding  officer  of  each  faculty  is  the  'dcun',  wlio 
is  annually  elected  by  the  professors  of  the  faculty  from  among  tlu-ir 
own  number.  As  such  he  enjoys  a  special  salary,  varying  at  tlu-  dif- 
ferent universities.  His  duties  are:  to  receive  all  orders  and  com- 
munications addressed  to  the  faculty,  and  to  keep  a  journal  of  thorn ; 
to  call  together  the  faculty  at  certain  stated  times  (or  olU-ner,  if  tlu-rr 
is  any  subject  of  special  importance),  and  to  preside  over  the  discuss- 
ions of  the  different  questions  (disciplinary,  scientific,  etc.)  brought 
before  the  meeting;  to  preside  at  the  annual  examination  for  dcgrt'es 
in  his  faculty,  and  to  give  diplomas;  to  keep  a  list  of  all  tlu-  stiid«-nts 
in  his  faculty,  to  register  their  names  on  entering  the  university,  and 
to  examine  their  certificates;  for  all  of  which  he  receives  an  entrance 
fee,  which,  as  well  as  the  fee  on  obtaiiiing  a  degree,  forms  part  of  Inn 
salary. 

UNIVERSITY  JURISniCTlON. 

With  regard  to  his  actions,  a  German  student  is  not  amenalile  to  n 
civil  court  of  law,  but  only  to  the  university  court  of  law.  composed 
of  the  'senate',  or  a  committee  appointed  by  the  senate  from  among 
its  members,  and  presided  over  by  the  university  judge,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  generally  one  of  the  professors.  There  is 
every  probability,  however,  that  these  privileges  may  ere  long  be 
abolished,  strong  objections  to  them  having  been  raised  on  all  sides,  a>j 
being  a  relic  of  medieval  institutions.     ( ircuiur  of  the  Biin>nu  of  ^:^luc«tion. 


NATURAL  SCIENCES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


J.  A\  SEW  ALL. 


"The  'Natural  Sciences'  are  upon  us,  and  we  must  do  the  best  wo 
can,"  I  overheard  one  teacher  say  to  another,  not  long  since. 

His  idea  seemed  to  be  that  an  additional  burden  had  been  laid  upon 
the  already  heavily-laden  shoulders  of  the  p.-dau-nirne,  and  it  wan  tho 
part  of  wisdom  to  bear  it  uncomplainingly. 

Now,  this  is  not  the  best  waj'  to  regard  the  m.iii.i,  (.ilow  teaehen*. 
Our  business  is  to  educate  the  boys  and  girls.     To  do  this,  wc  direct 
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them  in  the  work  of  acquiring  facts,  and  then  teach  them  how  to  use 
these  facts,  that  they  may  acquire  more  facts,  and  then  to  put  each  in 
its  true  phice  or  rchition.  In  short,  we  teach  them,  or  we  ought  to,  to 
use  the  seuf^es,  to  keep  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  world 
without  and  the  mind  within  wide  open  and  unobstructed;  and  when 
the  mind  within  knows  how  to  use  these  lines  of  communication,  and 
knows  what  to  do  with  the  material  brought  to  it.  the  boy  or  girl  is 
doing  well,  and  is  being  educated. 

Whatever  helps  us  and  them  to  do  tliLs  makes  the  burden  of  teach- 
ing lighter,  and  the  labor  of  study  a  labor  of  love.  It  is  good  to  eat 
when  wc  have  good  food  and  a  keen  appetite. 

The^vise  men  of  this  state,  or  a  majoritj-  of  them,  in  the  legislature 
assembled,  say  to  the  teachers  of  the  land,  '-Teach  the  elements  of 
Natui'al  Science,  and  Physiology  and  the  Laws  of  Health,"  and  the 
interpreter  says,  "this  means  Botany,  Zoologj',  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy." The  legislators  were  wise;  they  did  well.  They  did  some- 
thing for  the  state,  for  the  children  of  the  state,  and  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  stat6. 

Pi'of  Turner  and  many  others  had  urged  this  course  for  years,  in 
public  and  in  private,  through  the  press  and  from  the  platform,  but 
with  little  elfect.  What  they  failed  to  do  by  long-continued  effort,  a 
little  law  has  accomplished,  apparently,  at  one  stroke.  I  say  appar- 
ently, for  it  depends  upon  what  we  teachers  do  whether  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  public  school  shall  be  a  success  or  not. 

If  wc  teach  these  branches  simply  because  the  lav:  requires  that 
that  they  shall  be  taught,  success  Avill  not  crown  our  efforts,  and  in  a 
few  years  they  will  die  out,  and  our  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the 
first,  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  educate  the  j'oung,  then  whatever  helps  in  this  work  we  are 
bound  to  cherish,  and  if  it  be  law,  to  honor  and  obey. 

In  doing  this  work,  teachers  are  inclined  to  rely  too  much  on  books 
and  too  little  on  things.  The  book  may  be  an  excellent  guide;  but  if 
one  is  not  guided  by  it,  little  good  comes  to  him  who  uses  it. 

In  the  study  of  Botany,  the  text-book,  if  any  is  used,  should  assist 
the  pupil  in  finding  his  way  in  the  botany  of  the  field,  the  forest,  and 
the  irarden.  If  it  fails  to  do  this,  the  bare  facts  that  have  been  ac- 
quired  from  the  book  will  hardly  pa}"  for  the  effort  that  has  been  put 
forth  to  acquire  them.  It  is  well  to  know  the  names  of  things,  but 
better  to  know  the  things.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  that  seeds  are 
always  borne  on  the  placenta,  but  better  to  know  that  seeds  are  al- 
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ways  borne  on  the  edges  of  the  carpels  (or  leaves)  which  form  the 
pistil.  The  former  fact  may  be  remembered;  the  latter  reveals  some- 
thing of  the  2^l<^in  of  the  plant,  and  must  be  iinderstood. 

In  the  stndy  of  Zoology,  it  is  better  to  begin  with  individuals  and 
work  wp  to  a  classification,  rather  than  to  begin  with  the  classification 
of  animals  and  descend  to  the  individuals.  Possibly  it  is  better  for 
the  pupil  to  know  from  observation  that  the  cow  has  no  upper  front 
teeth  than  to  know  from  the  books  that  there  are  four  great  types  or 
branches  of  animals. 

Above  all,  the  teacher  should  know  much  more  about  the  subject 
than  what  he  teaches.  He  can  not  use  successfull}^  a  primary  botany 
if  his  knowledge  of  tlie  subject  is  confined  to  what  that  teaches.  If 
he  has  onlj^  been  through  the  'Child's  Book  of  Animals',  he  is 
scarcely  fitted  to  teach  Zodlogy.  He  needs  to  study  books  much,  and 
nature  more. 


COMPETITIVE     EXAMINATION. 


E.  L.  WELLS. 


The  following  letter  was  recently  addressed  to  the  County  Super- 
intendents of  Schools  of  the  counties  of  Carroll,  Jo  Daviess,  Lee,  Ogle, 
Stephenson  and  Whiteside,  compi'ising  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  through  the  papers  of  the  several  counties,  by  the 
member  of  Congress  of  said  district,  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Burchard. 

Freeport,  III.,  Aug.  16th,  1872. 
Gentlemen:  There  is  a  vacancy  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapoli.s,  to  be 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  Cadet  Midshipman  from  the  Tliird  Con<^ressional 
District  of  Illinois.  There  being  already  several  applications  for  the  appointment, 
1  know  of  no  better  way  to  make  the  selection  than  by  a  competitive  examination 
of  candidates,  which  will  be  held  at  Freeport,  on  the  4th  day  of  September  next. 
Should  there  be  any  young  men  within  your  knowledge  residing  in  this  district 
desirous  of  this  appointment,  you  are  respectfully  requested  to  notify  them  to  be 
present  at  such  examination  ;  and  I  request  you  to  take  charge  of  and  conduct  the 
same,  and  certify  the  result  to  me.  If  either  of  you  are  unable  to  be  present  in 
person,  please  deputize  some  one  from  your  county  to  act  for  you.  Candidates 
must  be  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  on  the  20th  of  September 
next,  must  be  not  less  than  five  feet  in  hight,  and  must  be  in  all  respects  physically 
sound,  well  formed,  of  robust  con.stitutiou,  and  qualified  to  endure  the  arduous 
labors  of  an  officer  in  the  navy.  The  examinatirm  will  be  upon  the  branches  re- 
quired by  the  rules  of  the  Naval  Department.  Horatio  C.  BvECUAiiD. 
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Seven  young  men,  each  desirous  of  the  appointment,  met  at  the 
place  and  time  appointed.  Written  instructions  were  given  each  one, 
showing  in  full  what  Avould  be  exi)ected,  and  what  rules  would  govern 
during  the  examination.  All  had  the  same  printed  questions.  They 
drew  numbers,  and  each  placed  his  number  and  name,  with  several 
other  items,  in  an  envelope,  which,  after  being  sealed,  was  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Burchard.  The  candidates  were  examined  in 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Writing,  and  Spelling.  The  ex- 
amination-papers were  only  known  by  numbers  to  the  examiners,  who 
made  the  following  report : 

Fbeeport,  III.,  Sept  4, 1872. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  0.  Burchard  : 

Sir:  At  the  examination,  held  this  clay  at  this  place,  of  candidates  for  the  Naval 
School  at  Annapolis,  we,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  marked 
the  papers  of  the  candidates  as  follows,  one  hundred  being  the  standard  required. 
Number  one  has  passed  the  best  examination : 

No.  1,  81.86;  No.  2,  50.48;  No.  3,  81.46;  No.  4,  79.18;  No.  5,  78.34;  No.  6,69.50; 
No.  7,  53.34. 

M.  W.  Smith,  Sup't  Whiteside  County. 
6.  W.  Pepoon,  Sup't  Jo  Daviess  County. 
I.  F.  Kleckner,  Sup't  Stephenson  County. 
E.  L.  Wells,  Sup't  Ogle  County. 

The  successful  competitor  proved  to  be  William  H.  Allen,  of  Mor- 
rison, Whiteside  county.  He  is  a  fatherless  boy,  aged  fifteen,' and  one 
that  has  won  favor  among  the  citizens,  and  in  the  public  schools  of 
Morrison,  by  hard  and  honest  work. 

Let  the  time  soon  come  when  it  will  be  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, for  merit,  and  not  wealth  or  dishonest  political  influence,  to  de- 
termine the  appointments  of  honor  and  ti-ust  in  our  nation. 


COLLEGE        DEGREES. 

During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
in  Boston,  the  committee  appointed  last  year  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  subject  of  College  Degrees  made  their  report  before  the  De- 
partment of  Higher  Instruction.  The  report  recommended  the  or- 
ganization in  each  state  of  a  body  of  learned  men  whose  business  it 
should  be  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  degrees 
from  the  several  bodies  within  its  borders.     President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
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vard  University,  thought  the  scheme  was  not  practical,  and  suj^^egted 
the  adoption  of  the  German  system,  which  provides  that  the  luinu'  of 
the  institution  conferring  the  degree  shall  imniediati'ly  follow  tin-  title 
whenever  it  is  used.  .  Dr.  Gregory,  of  our  own  state,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  college  degrees  were  of  very  little  value,  and  questioned 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  abandon  them  altogi-tlicr.  The 
more  we  have  thought  of  this  matter,  the  more  firmly  convinced  are 
we  that  the  simplest  and  most  sensible  solution  of  the  diftieulty  is  the 
one  suggested  by  the  last-named  gentleman.  If  we  may  be  excused 
the  Hibernicism,  we  should  say  that  the  easiest  way  to  untie  this  knot 
is  to  cut  it.  We  should  think  that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  so-called  honorary  degrees  are  some  times  obtained 
would  be  in  favor  of  abolishing  them  at  once  rather  than  suflV-r  the 
evils  of  the  present  rotten  system  to  continue.  If  some  of  our  old, 
time-honored  colleges  would  refuse  to  confer  any  more  honorary  de- 
grees, and,  what  is  more,  drop  the  titles  appended  to  their  own  names, 
there  would  be  some  hope  of  a  reform.  But  it  seems  a  hard  thing  to 
give  up  these  cabalistic  letters  after  they  have  once  been  secured.  It 
is  a  sort  of  abdication  of  a  dignity  that  one  does  not  like  to  surren- 
der. Even  those  who  consider  them  worthless  are  too  often  like  the 
men  of  whom  Cicero  speaks,  who,  he  says,  even  in  those  books  which 
they  write  about  despising  fame  and  glory,  are  very  cav.'nil  to  li:ivr 
their  own  names  appear. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  The  Methodist  uu  this  .Mih 
ject  gives  an  inside  view  of  how  these  things  are  some  times  man- 
aged. 

"Many  pei'sons  have  the  boldness  to  make  direct  application  for 
themselves,  and  wonder  Avhy  their  requests  are  not  granted.  A  min- 
ister of  these  United  States  wrote  to  a  college  president  that  ho 
wanted  a  degree  very  much  — that  he  felt  himself  worthy  of 'LL.D.', 
but  for  the  present  he  would  be  satisfied  with  a  simple -D.!).',  and 
added,  'The  latter  (D.D.)  is  so  common  that  I  can  only  think  of  it 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  other.'  I  might  add  that  the  man  was  not 
even  a  college  graduate.  He  was  admired  for  his  franknct*.'*,  but  his 
request  was  not  granted. 

"Two  years  ago,  one,  at  least,  of  our  colleges  received  an  offer, 
from  a  man  high  in  position,  to  sell  for  them  any  number  of  honorary 
degrees 'at  prices  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  you  to  accept  my 
offer.'  The  degree  of  'LL.D.'  was  worth  from  three  to  five  hundred 
dollars,  depending  on  the  reputation  of  the  college  granting  it.  The 
VOL.  xvui. — 46. 
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degree  of  'D.D.'  was  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars;  while 
an  'A.M.'  would  only  bring  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars.  The  plan 
seemed  such,  a  feasible  method  of  increasing  a  small  endowment  that 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  once  moved  to  sell  forty  'LL.D's'  at  five 
hundred  dollars  each,  to  endow  the  chair  of  law;  two  hundred  'D.D's' 
at  one  hundred  dollars,  to  establish  the  chair  of  theology,  and  four 
hundred 'A.M's '  at  fifty  dollars,  for  the  chair  of  liberal  arts.  Sixty 
thousand  dollars  were  to  be  realized  before  other  colleges  should  learn 
the  joke,  and  by  competition  put  down  the  price. 

"For  some  reason,  this  grand  scheme  died  in  that  faculty-meeting, 
and  I  am  the  first  to  divulge  these  buried  secrets. 

"College  faculties  and  college  trustees  are  not  wholly  to  blame  in  this 
matter,  although,  if  a  bad  selection  for  honors  is  made,  the  college 
alone  sufi'ers.  As  these  degrees  are  not  always  given  to  persons  who 
have  a  reputation  to  recommend  them,  our  college  officers  can  not  be 
expected  to  know  all  who  want  them,  and  hence  must  rely  upon  the 
names  signed  to  the  papers  of  application.  If  t^o  or  three  of  our 
bishops  and  a  half-dozen  of  our  well-known  ministers  will  sign  a  man's 
petition,  it  wall  be  sure  to  pass,  no  matter  if  the  candidate  were  never 
heard  of  before.  Such  a  case  happened  not  long  since.  No  member 
of  the  faculty  had  ever  heard  of  the  man,  but  he  was  highly  recom- 
mended by  bishops  and  doctors  of  divinity.  His  letter  of  acceptance, 
about  one  page  in  length,  contained  six  missjjelt  words  and  one  or 
two  mistakes  in  grammar.  As  long  as  bishops  and  governors,  judges 
and  senators,  recommend  men  as  in  every  w^ay  worthy  for  the  highest 
scholastic  honors,  so  long  will  degrees  be  granted  to  persons  who 
were  unknown  before  to  boards  of  trustees  or  readers  of  our  papers. 

"These  arc  samples  of  the  requests  received  every  year  by  our  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  Men  become  infatuated  with  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing high-sounding  letters  after  their  names,  and  will  not  take  No  for 
an  answer.  More  than  one  application  ends  with  the  words  'Please 
let  me  know  at  once  if  you  can  grant  me  this  request,  for  if  "not,  I 
must  apply  to  some  other  institution.'  No  wonder  that  some  of  our 
best  scholars  refuse  the  honors. 

"A  late  writer  has  said  there  are  not  more  than  twenty-five  persons 
in  the  country  worthy  of  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  if  that  degree  means 
what  the  words  indicate,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  who  are  true 
doctors  in  divinity.  In  fact,  there  are  two  hundred  of  the  former  and 
more  than  two  thousand  of  the  latter.  The  first  degree  has  been  given 
eight  times  too  frequently;  the  second,  more  than  twenty  times. 
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"The  only  way  to  increase  the  value  of  any  thing  is  to  diminish 
the  supply.  If  we  desire  to  bring  honorary  detrn-os  back  to  pur,  we 
must  give  them  a  better  basis  of  value  and  lessen  tiieir  frequency. 
This  may  be  accomplished  in  several  wa}-^. 

"Our  institutions  of  learning,  empowered  by  their  charters  to  grant 
honorary  degrees,  may  be  more  sparing  with  their  gifts.  If  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  two  or  three  doctorates  each  year,  let  us 
sift  the  candidates  more  thoroughly  and  select  the  one  most  worthy 
from  all  the  applicants.     Still  better  would  it  be  not  to  give  anj'. 

"Our  institutions  may  adopt  the  enlightened  policy  of  Harvard 
University,  and  grant  these  degrees  only  upon  examination,  thus 
placing  them  with  the  regular  University  degrees.  If  a  man  wants  a 
D.D.,  let  him  pursue  the  studies  laid  down  for  the  degree.  If  this 
were  adopted,  the  number  of  candidates  would  grow  rapidly  smaller. 
A  third  method,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  accomplish  this  result,  is 
for  colleges  to  waive  the  right  to  confer  the  doctorate  of  Laws,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  law  colleges,  and  the  doctorate  of  Divinity  to  our  theo- 
logical schools,  reserving  the  right  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts. 

"Many  arguments  in  favor  of  this  'division  of  labor'  will  occur  to 
reflecting  readers.  Chief  among  all  arguments  is  this,  that  these 
several  schools  are  the  proper  places  for  the  several  degrees. 

"A  number  of  eminent  lawyers  ought  to  be  better  judges  of  a  per- 
son's fitness  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  than  the  faculty  of  a 
College  of  Arts.  Again,  although  most  of  our  professors  are  also 
preachers,  the  theological  faculty  seems  to  be  the  proper  board  to  de- 
cide upon  the  doctorate  of  divinity.  With  just  as  much  reason,  our 
colleges  might  give  the  degree  of  M.D.  as  those  now  given. 

"That  our  institutions  will  be  slow  to  give  up  their  privilege  of 
granting  honors  is  cei-tain;  that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  do  so  is 
just  as  certain." 


EDITORIAL   DEl'AKTMENT. 


Back  Agadj.— After  passinc:  the  sumnirr  vamtlnn  nmonR  tlir  liilN  nf  Nrw  Enf- 
land,  drinking  in  tbe  bracing  air  and  enjoying  w.  lomt-  rcr»t.  w.- fin  !  r.v.r-^'Wit 
back  again,  seated  in  the  cditnriHl  cliair,  and  hr-nwilli  we  iMud  «  k  mg 

to  the  readers  of  the  Teacher.    As  we  return,  we  m<rt  t).-  «..rlc..i  -"ol 
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year,  which  we  enter  upon  with  fresh  strength  and  willing  mind.  We  only  hope 
that  all  of  our  fellow  teachers  may  have  had  as  pleasant  a  vacation  and  may  feel 
as  ready  to  begin  work  again.  During  our  absence,  the  editorial  labors  of  the 
Teacher  were  performed  by  Prof  Thomas  Metcalf,  who,  we  trust,  will  continue  to 
use  his  ready  and  accurate  pen  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

The  Chicago  Graded  Course  op  Instruction. — The  fourth  edition  of  the 
course  of  instruction  for  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  revised  by  the  super- 
intendent and  adopted  by  the  board  of  education  last  April,  has  just  been  is- 
sued. The  general  features  of  this  course  are  well  known  to  the  educators  of  the 
country,  and  especially  of  Illinois,  where  .so  many  of  the  towns  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  suggestions  and  the  experience  of  Chicago  in  organizing  their  own 
school  systems.  This  course  of  study  was  originally  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells 
while  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  .schools.  It  has  undergone  modifications  and 
revisions  from  time  to  time,  as  the  experience  of  teachers  and  superintendent  has 
suggested  improvements  in  it,  but  still  the  work  of  the  master  hand  that  first 
framed  it  is  easily  traced.  It  now  forms  a  handbook  of  more  than  one  hundred 
pages,  and  contains  so  many  valuable  hints  and  directions  respecting  the  work  of 
the  school  that  one  can  not  but  wish  it  were  in  the  hands  of  all  our  teachers.  The 
graded  system  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  sort  of  inflexible,  iron-bedstead  plan,  and 
hence  it  has  some  times  been  subjected  to  bitter  attacks.  But  the  only  objections 
that  have  any  real  foundation  may  generally  be  traced  to  errors  or  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  the  system  rather  than  to  any  faults  in  the  system  itself  It  is 
true  that  it  cuts  up  the  work  of  teaching  into  parts  'which  may  easily  become  dis- 
jointed fragments,  even  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  strive  to  be  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  their  allotted  work';  that  the  narrow  limits  of  a  grade  'may  lead 
to  a  little  letting-down  of  the  teacher's  watch,  and  a  lack  of  study ',  and  that  there 
is  some  times  manifested  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  the  pupil  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  system.  But  to  foresee  these  evils  as  impending  is  a  long  step  toward 
their  prevention.  There  can  be  no  ground  for  the  charge,  so  often  made,  that  our 
schools  are  conducted  upon  the  hot-bed  principle,  that  in  them  the  forcing  process 
is  reduced  to  a  fine  art,  that  our  teachers  are  occupied  simply  in  administering  to 
their  pupils  at  regular  intervals  given  portions  of  the  text-book,  if  those  who  con- 
trol our  schools  bear  in  mind  that  '  the  proper  question  for  each  teacher  to  ask  is, 
not  how  much  have  my  pupils  swallowed,  but  how  much  have  they  digested ;  not 
how  full  are  they,  but  how  much  strength  have  they  gained ;  not  how  many  rules 
have  they  committed,  but  how  many  principles  have  they  mastered ;  not  how  far 
have  they  traveled,  but  how  much  have  they  observed  by  the  way ;  not  how  much 
more  do  they  know,  but  how  much  better  have  they  become.' 

The  importance  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  regarded  as  an  educa- 
tional force  is  well  put  in  the  following  words:  "The  teacher  is  studied  more  than 
all  the  books  used  in  our  schools,  and  order,  neatness,  cleanliness,  quiet  earnest- 
ness, punctuality,  truthfulness,  self-respect,  self-control,  obedience  to  rules,  kind- 
ness, forbearance,  courtesy,  considerateness,  afiiibility,  politeness,  sympathy  and 
love  wrought  into  the  life  of  the  teacher,  so  as  to  be  recognized  at  all  times  as  a 
part  of  his  very  being,  will  do  more  toward  improving  the  character  and  develop- 
ing the  power  of  the  student  than  all  other  agencies  combined." 

The  following  suggestions  relative  to  order  in  the  school-room  will  commend 
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themselves  to  all  teachers.  "It  is  often  the  case  that  that  school  is  best  gor- 
ernecl  in  which  there  is  the  least  apparent  show  of  attempt  to  govern.  It  ig  cer- 
tain that  a  noisy  teacher  will  have  a  noisy  school.  Constant  and  nervous  call*  to 
order  only  make  the  repetition  of  such  calls  more  and  more  necessary.  Quiet  and 
patient  demeanor  is  worth  more  than  bluster." 

The  course  of  instruction  in  morals  and  manners  is,  frr)ra  the  very  nature  of  the 
subjects,  left  more  indefinite  and  less  fixed  and  formal  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
course.  We  have  known  those,  even  among  teachers,  who  have  seemed  to  think 
that  there  was  a  failure  in  duty  unless  some  definite  portion  of  lime  was  set  opart 
each  day  for  instruction  in  these  departments.  The  only  true  course  to  adopt  with 
these  subjects  is  the  one  suggested  here:  "Unlike  otlier  parts  of  the  work,  this 
can  have  no  set  time  assigned  it  in  the  programme  of  daily  exercises.  Set  lectures 
upon  kindness,  gentleness,  benevolence,  or  any  other  desirable  quality,  will  not 
counteract  the  influence  of  a  single  harsh  word,  an  angry  gesture,  or  a  Hcifiiih  act. 
Good  qualities  gain  strength  by  exercise,  and  their  exercise  should  be  encouraged. 
Love  to  parents  and  others,  friendship,  kindness,  gentleness,  obedience,  lionesty, 
truthfulness,  generosity,  self-denial,  neatness,  diligence,  etc.,  are  cultivated  in 
children,  not  so  much  by  direct  exiiortation  and  formal  precept,  as  by  resorting  to 
expedients  that  vf'ill  call  these  affections  and  qualities  into  active  exercise.  Lead  a 
child  to  do  a  kind  act,  and  you  will  increase  his  kindness  of  heart;  and  this  is  the 
best  of  all  lessons  on  kindness."  "No  teacher  can  expect  to  makt;  his  pupils  more 
civil,  more  courteous,  or  more  truthful  and  virtuous,  than  he  shows  himself  to  be. 
In  dress,  in  movement,  in  speech,  in  thought  even,  he  must  be  what  he  would  have 
his  pupils  become." 

We  wish  to  add  our  amen  to  what  Mr.  Pickard  says  of  the  untimely  and  inju- 
dicious assistance  too  often  rendered  to  pupils  in  their  lessons:  "In  these  days 
there  is  too  much  lifting  over  h&rd  places,  not  enough  plodding  through  thi  ni.  Every 
obstacle  removed  from  the  path  of  a  child  by  an  overkind  teacher  weakens  the 
child's  mind."  And  again,  "the  teacher  should  bring  the  pupil  into  the  face  of 
the  difficulties  in  his  lesson  and  encourage  him  to  battle,  rallying  him  again  and 
again,  if  need  be,  to  the  contest,  until  victory  crowns  his  efl"orts." 

Chicago  is  proud  of  her  energy  and  enterprise,  proud  of  her  pluck,  proud  of  her 
commercial  activity,  proud  of  being  the  natural  centre  of  the  Northwest,  proud 
even  of  her  great  fire,  and  still  more  proud  of  the  rapidity  with  whicli  slie  is  re- 
covering from  its  wide-spread  ruin ;  but  she  has  no  more  ju.st  caitse  for  pride  than 
may  be  found  in  her  well-organized,  skilUully-managed,  thorou^'h  and  efflcient  iya- 
tem  of  public  schools. 

Correspondence.— The  following  letter,  from  one  imt  i..i.i:  ^;.  io 

teaching  in  Illinois,  contains  some  items  of  uiterest  from  the  Pacific 
E.  W.  Coy,  Normal,  111.  8ak  FBASCiaco.  An*.  Mti.  im 

Bear  Sir:  Since  my  arrival  here,  my  time  has  been  too  much  tak.  *      "ow 

me  to  devote  much  to  school  matters  in  California.    In  a  couple  of  \^  of 

the  schools  will  have  commenced  their  winter  terms.  Many  of  ihc  ciiy  hJ..k)U 
have  already  done  so. 

The  evening  schools  of  San  Franci-sco  begin  next  Monday.  Thr«e  an?  dcJgocd 
especially  for  the  poor  and  those  who  are  unable  to  .uteiid  .liy  nchooU.    Any  per- 
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son  over  thirteen,  who  can  show  cause  for  inability  to  attend  in  the  daytime,  is 
admitted.  The  best  of  the  regular  teachers  conduct  them.  Tlie  ordinary  studies 
are  pursued,  with  the  addition  of  some  especially  suited  to  apprentices  and  clerks. 
Classes  for  colored  pupils  are  formed  in  one  of  the  schools.  Amongst  the  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  in  the  city  there  are  hardly  enough  children  to  form  a  class.  The 
subject  of  Chinese  education  is  not  agitated  at  present. 

The  schools  generally  are  not  of  so  high  standard  as  those  of  the  East.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  every  thing  here  is  in  a  formative  state,  and  educators  have  a 
great  many  things  to  contend  with.  All  came  here  to  make  money,  and  in  making 
money  neglected  every  thing  else. 

It  is  only  lately  that  a  dis^josition  is  manifesting  itself  in  favor  of  educational  in- 
terests. There  have  been  a  number  of  good  sectarian  schools  in  the  state  for  some 
years.  Each  sect  looks  out  for  itself  The  Catholic  is  the  strongest ;  several  of  its 
schools  having  so  good  a  reputation  as  to  draw  pupils  of  other  denominations. 
The  school  system  is  similar  to  that  of  Illinois. 

The  state  is  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  an  efficient  superintendent.  Sup't 
Bolander  is  an  enthusiastic  educator.  When  elected,  he  was  teaching  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Before  coming  to  this  state,  he  taught  a  number  of  years  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  A  lover  of  science  and  a  thorough  botanist,  he  has  done  excellent  work,  in 
his  specialty,  with  the  cryptogamia  of  this  coast.  Of  much  experience  as  an  edu- 
cator, tlioroughly  competent,  of  broad  views  and  commanding  presence,  yet  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  any,  he  is  gett  Ing  his  forces  well  marshaled,  and  the  watchword 
is  Progress.  Calling  at  his  home,  yesterday,  I  found  him  very  pleasant  and  affable, 
and  not  at  all  unwilling  to  answer  questions.  His  descriptions  of  some  California 
difficulties  were  amusing  in  the  extreme. 

More  of  the  directors  have  daughters  to  teach  their  schools  than  is  good  for  them. 
Each  is  anxious  to  get  a  teacher  of  his  own  denomination,  in  many  cases,  and,  if  he 
can  not  do  it,  is  dissatisfied. 

The  books  are  McGuffey's,  Monteith's,  Robinson's,  and  various  others.  The 
methods  and  teachers  come  from  all  places  under  the  sun,  and  differ  as  widely  as 
the  places  they  come  from. 

Prof.  D.  C.  Oilman,  of  Yale,  President-elect  of  California  University,  arrived 
yesterday.  Prof  Allen,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  elected  to  a  position  in  the  State 
Normal.  It  is  not  in  seission.  I  should  be  glad  to  tell  you  something  of  it,  but  the 
means  of  getting  information  are  not  at  hand,  and  my  time  is  very  short. 

Start  next  Wednesday  for  Salt  Lake. 

Respectfully  yours,  o. 

Personal. — Mr,  A.  Ethridge,  the  able  and  popular  Superintendent  of  Bureau 
county,  has  entered  the  service  of  Harper  &  Bros,  as  agent  for  their  publications 
in  this  state.  We  regret  his  loss  to  the  schools,  but  wo  congratulate  the  Harpers 
upon  securing  the  services  of  so  worthy  a  gentleman  and  one  so  well  fitted  for  the 
work  which  he  is  undertaking.  We  wish  him  an  abundant  success  in  his  new 
field  of  effort.  His  office  is  with  Jansen,  McCIurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Pres- 
COTT  is  for  the  present  filling  his  place  as  superintendent. 

The  Burning  op  ScnooL-HousEs. — As  the  season  of  the  year  draws  near  when 
fires  are  needed  to  make  our  school-rooms  comfortable,  it  will  be  well  for  teachers 
and  school-officers  to  take  the  trouble  to  examine  with  care  the  flues  and  heating 
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arrangements  in  their  school-bnildings,  in  order  to  make  sure  Hint  nil  is  safe.  A 
little  care  in  this  matter  now  may  be  tlie  means  of  saving  much  money  and,  p^T- 
haps,  the  lives  of  some  of  the  children.  Every  year,  a.s  tlu-  cool  weallur  of  the 
fall  comes  upon  us,  we  read  of  the  destruction  of  scliooi-hou.M-.s  by  (ire.  and  of  the 
narrow  escape  of  those  within.  Some  of  these  casualties,  doiibtli  s.*,  an-  due  to 
causes  which  could  not  have  been  discovered ;  but  many  of  them  mi^ht  have  bc-cn 
discovered  and  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  a  proper  eare  at  the  right  time.  We 
do  not  think  that  thf'i-e  is  of  necessity  more  danger  of  lire  willi  the  modern  fur- 
naces than  with  the  old-fashioned  stove.s,  but  the  furnace  is  further  n-movcd  from 
the  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  lience  is  more  likely  to  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

These  words  of  caution  are  suggested  by  reading  a  notice  of  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  Union  School-building  in  Moline,  on  the  evening  of  September  19lb. 
The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  caught  from  the  furnace  in  the  basement,  and  had 
gained  such  headway  befoje  the  engine  was  brought  to  play  upon  it  that  the  build- 
ing and  its  contents  were  entirely  destroyed.  It  was  a  three-story  brick  building, 
and  cost  |40,000;  insured  IWr  $25,000. 

Curious  Facts  about  Words. — Marsh  tells  us  that  the  number  of  English 
words  not  yet  obsolete,  but  found  in  good  authors,  or  in  approved  usage  by  correct 
speakers,  including  the  nomeuclatureof  science  and  the  arts,  does  not  probably  fall 
short  of  one  hundred  thousind.  A  large  portion  of  these  words,  however,  do  not 
enter  into  the  living  speech,  the  common  language  of  daily  and  hourly  thought. 
Some  celebrated  Engli.sh  a.'id  American  orators  have  been  able,  upon  occasion,  to 
summon  at  their  command  one-half  of  this  vast  array  of  words,  although  they 
habitually  content  themselves  with  a  much  less  imposing  display  of  verbal  force. 
Few  writers  or  speakers  use  as  many  as  ten  thou.saud  words;  ordinary  persons  of 
fair  intelligence  not  above  three  or  four  thou.sand.  If  a  .scholar  were  to  be  rf»- 
quired  to  name,  without  examination,  the  authors  whose  English  vocabulary  was 
the  largest,  he  would  probably  specify  the  all-embracing  Shakspearc,  and  the  all- 
knowing  Milton;  and  yet,  in  all  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist  there  occur  not 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  words,  in  the  poems  of  Milton  not  above  eight  thousand. 
The  Old  Testament  uses  but  5,643  words.  The  whole  number  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic symbols  does  not  exceed  eight  hundred,  and  the  entire  Italian  operatic  vo- 
cabulary is  said  to  be  scarcely  more  extensive. 

CiRCui>.\R  OF  Information.— The  Circular  of  the  Hunau  oi  h(iue!ni..ii  mr  .inn 
uary,  1873,  has  just  been  received.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  forty-three  pages.  Riving 
information  about  the  German  and  other  foreign  universities.  These  cirrulnm  arc 
doing  a  good  work,  by  disseminating  educational  information  through  tlu'Cf)unlry. 
The  exhibit  contained  in  the  present  one  of  the  e.s.senlial  features  of  the  Gernuin. 
French  and  English  university  system  it  would  not  be  cany  to  tlnd  elaiwlHTf  in 
80  compact  and  convenient  a  form. 

Never  too  Late  to  Learn.— We  see  it  stated  that  Caleb  Cuching,  now  In  hln 
73d  year,  while  in  Paris  last  May,  devoted  three  hours  each  day  to  the  Miidy  of 
French  under  an  eminent  teacher;  and  that,  too,  notwilhstnn<ling  he  Um  upokcn 
and  written  the  French  language  fluently  ever  since  he  was  a  young  man.  HU 
object,  as  he  says,  was  to  acquire  'a  greater  felicity  of  expre«,ion'.  What  might 
not  a  young  man,  possessing  the  spirit  and  devotion  to  study  of  this  votonio  of 
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more  than  three-score  years  and  ten,  accomplish  in  the  way  of  self-culture?  We 
have  had  pupils  eighteen  years  of  age  who  thought  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  ob- 
tain a  liberal  education.  Mr  Gushing  was  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States 
before  the  late  Geneva  tribunal,  and  delivered  his  argument  in  the  case  in  French. 
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ILLINOIS. 

State  Association  of  Coitnty  Superintendents. — The  following  is  the  Pro- 
gramme of  Exercises  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Association  of 
County  Superintendents,  to  be  held  in  Urbana,  Champaign  county,  October  8th, 
9th  and  10th,  1873. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  8th. — 10.00  a.m..  Opening  Exercises.  10.15  a.m.,  Nature's  Method, 
the  true  Theory  of  Education,  by  S.  O.  Simonds,  Superintendent  of  Will  county  : 
discussion  by  Sup'ts  L.  T.  Hewins,  of  Iroquois;  J.  R.  Marshall,  of  Kendall;  and 
others.  11.00  a.m.,  Provisional  Certificates,  by  Albert  G.  Lane,  Superintendent  of 
Cook  county:  discussion  by  Sup'ts  T.  R.  Leal,  of  Champaign ;  A.  W.  Durley,  of 
Putnam  ;  and  others.  3.00  p.m.,  Teachers'  Institutes,  by  Geo.  B.  Charles,  Superin- 
tendent of  Kane  county :  discussion  by  Sup'ts  John  Hull,  of  McLean ;  Chas.  H. 
Knapp,  of  Jersey ;  and  others.  3.00  p.m.,  The  Introduction  of  Natural  Sciences  into 
Common  Schools,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  the  State  Normal  University.  4.00  p.m., 
General  discussion  of  Dr.  Sewall's  lecture.  7.00  p.m.,  Lecture:  How  to  do  it,  hy 
Prof  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  Springfield. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  9th. —  9.00  a.m.,  Opening  Exercises.  9.15  a.m..  The  Best  Method 
of  Teaching  the  Natural  Sciences,  by  Geo.  W.  Pepoon,  Superintendent  of  Jo  Daviess 
county :  discussion  by  Sup't  F.  W.  Livingston,  of  Mercer ;  and  others.  10.00  a.m., 
The  New  School  Laic,  by  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  11.00  a.m.,  General  discussion  of  Dr.  Bateman's  lecture.  3.00  p.m., 
Report  of  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  and  Programme  for  Ungraded  Schools,  by 
M.  W.  Smith,  Sup't  of  Whiteside;  J.  P.  Slade,  Sup't  of  St.  Clair;  I.  F.  Kleckner, 
Sup't  of  Stephen.son.  3.30  p.m..  General  discussion  of  the  subject.  3.00  p.m..  How 
can  Uniformity  of  Text-Books  be  best  Secured?  discussion  by  B.  G.  Hall,  Superin- 
tendent of  Stark  county ;  and  others.  3.30  p.m..  How  shall  we  Educate  ?  by  James 
E.  Millard,  Superintendent  of  Carroll  county :  discussion  by  Sup't  Geo.  S.  Wedg- 
wood, of  Lasalle ;  and  others.  7.00  p.m.,  Lecture :  The  Uses  of  Natural  Science  in 
Education,  and  the  True  Law  of  its  Successful  Study,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the 
State  Industrial  University. 

Thursday,  Oct.  10th. —  9.00  a.m.,  Opening  Exercises.  Discussion  of  Dr.  Gregory's 
lecture.  10.00  a.m.,  Relation  of  the  New  School  Law  to  the  County  Super intendency, 
by  E.  L.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Ogle  county :  discussion  by  Sup'ts  F.  H.  Chap- 
man, of  Macoupin;  O.  F.  McKim,  of  Macon;  and  others.  11.00  a.m.,  Brief  state- 
ments from  superintendents  concerning  Normal  Graduates  —  the  test  and  verdict 
of  experience.  3.00  p.m.,  Examinations  of  Teachers  in  Natural  Sciences,  by  Rev. 
Fred.  "W.  Beecher,  Superintendent  of  Kankakee  county :  discussion  by  Sup'ts  B. 
G.  Roots,  of  Perry ;  F.  M.  Vanlue,  of  De  Witt ;  and  others.  3.00  p.m.,  '  Query 
Box',  and  Miscellaneous  Business,  James  P.  Slade, 

For  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Chicago.— The  schools  of  the  city  opened  Sept.  2d,  with  n  crowd  of  pupils :  in 
some  districts  the  accommodations  arc  insufficient,  so  tliat  applications  for  nt-nlg 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  admissions.  Temporary  accommodations  nn-  to  be 
obtained  by  hiring  rooms  when  practicable.  8chool-hoiis(s  in  tiie  burnt  dis- 
trict are  hurried  on,  as  the  people  are  pressing  in  with  their  families  to  their  old 
homes.  The  new  Board  of  Education,  appointed  by  Mayor  Medill  under  the  new 
school-law,  finds  a  great  amount  of  work  to  do  under  tlicse  circumslnnccs.  A 
member  told  us  that  for  some  time  the  work  of  the  Committee  on   Scliofil-Hounc* 

must  be  enough  to  claim  at  least  half  their  business  hours Mr.  Pickard  mt-t  the 

principals  at  the  meeting  of  the  14th,  and  gave  account  of  the  educational  meet- 
ings he  had  attended  during  vacation.  Most  noticeable  was  his  relation  of  his 
promise  made  in  a  talk  at  the  American  Institute  of  In.sfruction  :  namely,  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  ji-ear  authorizes  him  to  say  that  he  will  show  a  citj'  where 
corporal  punishment  is  allowed  in  the  public  schools,  but  mjt  u.'<ed,  nor  is  any  thing 
more  objectionable  substituted  for  it.  It  was  found  last  year  that  the  su-pensions 
were  not  more  numerous  from  the  scliools  that  ab.stained  from  corporal  intlictiona. 
Himself  opposed  to  corporal  punishment,  he  would  sustain  all  teachers  who  think 
it  necessary  or  most  expedient:  he  would  not  hamper  any  by  a  rule  of  prohibi- 
tion  The  general  Teachers'  Institute  is  not  to  be  revived.    The  Superintendent 

causes  the  teachers  of  the  several  grades  to  meet  him  at  the  Normal  School  so 
that  all  do  so  about  once  in  five  weeks.  Thus  the  9th  and  10th  grade  teachers  at- 
tend Sept.  21st;  7th  and  8th,  Sept.  28th;  oth  and  Gth,  Oct.  5lh;  Ul  and  2d.  on  the 
day  of  the  Principals'  Association,  Oct.  12th ;  and  the  3d  and  4th,  Oct.  19th.  At 
the  next  meeting  the  principals  are  to  confess  their  experience  of  the  use  of  cor- 
poral punishment  and  of  substitutes  for  it. 

Decatur. — We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Decatur  for 
the  year  ending  July  31,  1872.  The  ward  schools  are  divided  into  seven  grades, 
with  a  course  of  study  extending  over  as  many  years.  Superintendent  Ga^tman 
has  arranged  for  all  the  grades  but  the  lowest  a  course  of  lessons  in  the  elements 
of  physiologj',  botany,  zoology,  and  natural  phiIo.sophy,  upon  the  ba.sis  of  the  les- 
sons prepared  by  Superintendent  Harris  last  year  for  the  St.  Louis  schools.  The 
High  School  has  a  four-years  course  of  study,  with  Latin  and  Greek  oplionsl  for 
those  wishing  to  fit  for  college.  The  number  of  different  pupils  enrolh-d  in  the 
school  the  past  year  is  182;  the  average  daily  attendance,  i;n.  I'll"  "nulualing 
class  numbered  six,  all  young  women. 

Henry  County.— Our  Annual  Institute  has  just  (Sept.  7lh)  cUwi-d  a  v.-ry  inter- 
esting five-days  session.  We  have  been  especially  fortunate  in  having  a  v.-ry  ef- 
ficient corps  of  instructors,  among  whom  were  Prof  J.  V.  N.  Slamlish.  of  Lotn 
bard  University,  and  Prof.  O.  S.  Westcott.  of  Chicago.  Prof  Slandi.sh  gave  dally 
class  exercises  upon  the  new  sciences,  and  Prof  Westcott  kepi  the  inten-st  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  his  ma.<;t.rly  enlivening  exercises  in  mnthenwl- 
ics  and  natural  history.  We  would  cheerfully  recommend  him  to  the  atti-ntinn  of 
the  public,  as  an  invaluable  conductor  of  institute  exercises.  Excellent  liT«ure« 
were  given  by  Prof  Staudish,  Rev.  M.  L.  Williston,  of  Gule.sburg.  and  Rev's  Grsnl 
and  Welsher,  of  Cambridge.  Prof  Slandish's  lecture  upon  EntliUtiatm  was  espe- 
cially entertaining  and  instructive.  Com. 
VOL.  xvin. — 47. 
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Stark  Cout^ty. — Our  Institute  will  be  at  Wyoming,  from  Oct.  22d  to  25th  in- 
clusive.    Mr.  S.  H.  White  will  spend  one  day  with  us The  people  of  Toulon 

have  voted  a  tax  of  $15,000  for  a  new  school-building Have  a  new  building  at 

Wyoming  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000.  B.  G.  HaIjL 

Knox  County. — The  semi-annual  convention  of  Knox  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
stitute  will  be  held  in  Galesburg,  commencing  October  22d,  and  continuing 
throughout  the  week.  Most  of  the  exercises  will  be  conducted  by  Prof  E.  C. 
Hewett,  from  Normal.     A  large  attendance  is  expected. 

F.  CnmsTiANER,  Co.  Sup't. 

Tazewell  County. — The  Tazewell  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Washington,  August  26th,  27th,  28th,  20th,  and  30th,  with  about  seventy  teachers 
in  attendance.  Mr.  Powell,  of  Aurora,  presented  the  subject  of  Zoology;  J.  P. 
Wood  conducted  the  exercises  in  Pysiology  and  Hygiene;  Mr.  James  Kirk  led  in 
Botany,  and  Mr.  Mason  in  Natural  Philosophy.  Exercises  in  History  were  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Snow ;  in  Mathematical  Geography,  by  Mr.  Allensworth ;  in  Penman- 
ship, by  Mr,  Phillips ;  and  in  Phonics,  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Allensworth.  Monday 
evening,  Mr.  Albert  Ethridge,  of  Princeton,  lectured  on  the  New  Departure  in  Ed- 
ucation; and  Tuesday  evening,  Rev.  J.  O.  Hough,  of  Dilavan,  on  Elements  of  Char- 
acter Essential  to  Success  in  Life.  On  Wednesday  evening,  a  sociable  was  held. 
The  offieers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows:  President,  S.  K.  Hatfield;  Vice- 
President,  W.  A.  K.  Cowdrey ;  Treasurer,  James  T.  Brady ;  Secretary,  J.  E.  Phil- 
lips; Executive  Committee,  S.  K.  Hatfield,  George  Colvin,  J.  E.  Phillips,  J.  P. 
Wood,  and  Miss  Mary  Page. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

{*')  The  scope  of  this  work  is  well  indicated  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Preface.  "It 
is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  considerable  number  of  pupils,  whether  in 
the  country  or  in  the  town,  will  become  skilled  botanists;  yet,  it  is  possible  for  the 
great  majority  of  them  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  Plan  of  Vegetation."  In 
exhibiting  this  'Plan'  to  the  learner,  the  author  has  wisely  withheld  disheartening 
masses  of  detail,  as  well  as  superabundant  technical  terms  that  could  add  nothing 
to  the  student's  real  knowledge.  Even  the  temptation  to  present  numerous  illus- 
trations of  a  single  statement  has  been  resisted,  the  aim  being  "to  use  few  words," 
since,  "if  concise  and  exact  statements  and  definitions  are  carefully  studied,  the 
subjects  treated  of  may  be  fully  understood."  The  marked  features  of  the  work 
are,  first,  the  small  space  (less  than  one  hundred  octavo  pages)  within  which  the 
subject  is  treated ;  second,  the  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  the  illustrations  (all  of 
■which  were  drawn  from  nature  by  Mrs  F.  Pierce  Smith,  of  Bloomington, Illinois); 
and,  third,  the  consistency  with  which  the  author  holds  throughout  to  the  thought 
enunciated  in  the  first  lessons :  "A  plant  consists  of  Root,  Stem,  and  Leaves."  It 
is  refreshing  to  find  such  an  admirable  execution  of  so  vivid  a  conception.     From 

(*^)  A  CONPENSED  Botany  ;  Designed  as  a  Text-took  for  Common  Schools,  and  an  Element- 
ary Work  in  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Joseph  A.  Sewall,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Illinois  State  Normal  University.     Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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the  first,  the  pupil  is  prompted  to  observe,  to  compare,  and,  in  turn,  to  Inquire. 
We  predict  that  the  fair  mastery  of  tliis  boolc  by  a  class,  under  tlie  guidance  of  a 
thoughtful,  painstaking  teaclier,  will  find  tliem  longing  for  more  — an  end  wliich 
we  doubt  not  Dr.  Sewall  contemplated,— one,  at  any  rate,  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  ^ 

C*)  Taking  present  American  usage  as  a  basis  for  judgment,  we  can  not  assent 
to  the  author's  declaration  that  "this  booic  is  adapted  to  every  grade."  From  an- 
other standpoint  — viz.,the  view  that  no  text-book  of  Geograpliysliould  be  placed 
in  the  pupil's  hand  until  he  has  become  quite  proficient  in  Reading,  Writing,  and 
Arithmetic,  and  in  some  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  the  claim  is  less  unreasonable. 
But  for  the  numerous  and  attractive  cuts,  we  see  little  that  would  be  gleaned  from 
this  book  by  average  pupils  belonging  to  what  we  call  the  Intermediate  Grade: 
the  language  is  in  some  instances  too  difficult  for  them,  and  some  tilings  treated  of 
are  not  only  foreign  to  children's  thoughts,  but  foreign  to  Geography.  Take,  for 
example,  this  paragraph,  which,  as  we  learn  from  a  Note,  is  to  be  memorized : 
"The  Middle  or  Dark  Ages  were  from  the  fifth  to  tlie  fifteentli  century.  Identified 
with  them  were  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism,  the  Feudal  System,  and 
the  Crusades."  We  question,  also,  the  value  of  another  feature  which  the  Preface 
quotes  to  commend :  "The  student  learns  all  about  one  country  or  stole  at  a  time — 
its  Civil,  Physical,  Descriptive,  Comparative  and  Historical  Geography ;  thus  en- 
abling him  to  obtain  an  uninterrupted  view  of  its  geography  in  its  several 
branches,  etc."  We  arc  confident  that  Monteith,  in  common  with  most  writers  of 
geographical  text-books,  has  carried  this  plan  to  excess.  Why  have  the  ciiild 
enumerate  "grain,  hay,  live  stock,  lumber,  coal,  lead,  and  copper,"  as  the  products 
of  Illinois;  then  give  "corn,  hemp,  lumber,  live  stock,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  cop- 
per," for  Missouri ;  and  ring  another  change  for  Iowa,  by  reciting  "grain,  gmss, 
live  stock,  coal,  and  lead" y  No:  this  is  a  bad  feature.  In  marking  williin  tach 
map  of  a  state  the  positions  of  its  cities  and  towns,  the  pupil  is  told  to  "mark 
those  only  whicli  appear  in  capital  letters  on  the  large  map,  but  in  drawing  the 
map  of  his  own  state  to  mark  all  the  cities  and  towns" — i.e.,  all  that  are  nanieil  on 
Monteith's  map  of  that  state.  A  good  point,  but  requiring  a  wise  judguuni  in  the 
author,  lest  he  put  too  many  names  in  capitals  or  select  inferior  towns.  An  actual 
count,  with  the  map  before  us,  shows  that  the  State  of  New  York  fnrninh(  s  nine- 
teen cities  for  the  memorj-^  of  an  Illinois  schoolboy,  and  for  a  young  New-Yorker 
about  sixty.  TJicse  numbers  seem  high,  and  yet  the  map  looks  comnundiibly  free 
when  contrasted  with  those  we  have  some  limes  used.  For  our  own  stale  Uie 
count  gives  eight  and  twenty-eiglit — several  of  the  latter,  it  seems  to  us.  unwisely 
chosen.  For  instance,  Oregon,  New  Boston,  ^liddleport,  I.awreticcvillc.  ^Hhm, 
Elizabethtown,  Sliawneetown  and  Monticello  are  given,  while  l)i.\on,  Frct-pori, 
Meudota  and  Champaign  do  not  appear.  Of  coiiimeiidable  fiatun-.s,  we  nn  nlion, 
First,  the  comparison  of  areas  — not  by  Arabic  figures,  which  sjxak  but  faintly  to 
most  children,  but  bv  means  of  a  standard  unit,— a  rectangle  npri'smling  the  State 
of  Kansas,  wliich  is  200  by  400  miles.  Not  only  are  the  .stale  s  of  our  own  c-ounlry 
(either  singly  (U-  in  groups)  thus  comp:ir(d,  but  many  eounirics  in  Kuropr  an  sub- 
jected to  the  same  test.  It  is  evident  that  the  student,  havinc  forme  i  '  n  of 
the  standard  of  measure,  and  seeing  Scotlai  d  or  Maine  lilling  but  ..  !..df 
of  the  oblong,  will  be  likely  to  hold  the  nlation  ev.r  after  in  niuid.  in- 
parative  latitudes  are  eiven  on  the  margin  of  the  maps.  Tlu-  pupil  sees  tlml  l'«ri«, 
Geneva,  Florence,  and  even  Rome,  are  in  higher  latitude  tlian  New  1  ork,  and  U 
(**)  MONTEITH'S  COMPREHENSiVK    GEOGRAPnY:    Loojil.  Phvijlcnl.  ncurripllrr.  ni.lorlr«1 

Maps     By  James  Moiitcilh,  Author  of  a  series  of  Geographici.  ilmpt,  and  01ol««.    A. 
8.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.    1874. 
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led  to  think  of  Jerusalem  as  on  the  same  parallel  with  Savannah,  Third,  fairly- 
executed  relief  maps  assist  the  learner  in  forming  a  conception  of  the  elevations 
and  depressions  of  liie  continents  and  of  some  of  the  minor  divisions.  Last,  not 
least,  tlie  cuts,  which  are  many  and  fine, —  of  streets,  cities,  plains,  falls,  gorges, 
glaciers,  tunnels,  bridges,  and  tlie  like  —  pictures  true  as  photography  itself,  are 
teachers  that  will  not  fail  to  please  and  to  instruct.  They  call  to  mind  wiiat  one  of 
our  distinguished  educators  proposed  as  a  partial  solution  of  the  great  school  prob- 
lem of  the  day :  How  to  teach  so  many  sciences  in  so  little  time  ?  "Let  the  child- 
ren," said  he,  "learn  geography  by  traveling."  Until  the  funds  are  furnished,  we 
say  give  the  children  true  pictures  of  Earth's  marvels  of  beauty  and  sublimity  in 
nature  and  in  art,  and  see  that  they  are  studied  and  felt.  M. 

(«)  VVe  have  here  a  small  12mo.  of  186  pages,  which  for  logical  exactness  and 
philosophy  of  plan  we  have  rarely  seen  equaled.  We  confess  to  a  little  malice  in 
what  we  were  about  to  say.  It  was  this:  It  is  a  pity  that  there  are  less  difficult 
text-books  on  Grammar  than  this;  in  the  absence  of  easier  works,  our  boys  and 
girls  not  yet  entered  on  their  teens  would  not  be  put  to  rehearsing  the  to  them 
meaningless  Forms  for  Parsing,  and  wearing  the  livery  of  those  who  are  learning 
to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly.  Dr.  Bain  says,  "Grammar  is  a 
science,  or  nothing.  There  are  Definitions  to  be  framed.  Principles  to  be  stated, 
Rules  to  be  prescribed — all  which  operations,  if  entered  upon  at  ail,  should  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  scientific  spirit."  And  so  a  few  elementary  notions  are  presented  in 
the  preparatory  portion  of  the  work,  leading  the  student  to  the  real  signitioance  of 
such  terms  as  Individua',  General,  Abstract,  Class,  Coordinate,  Definition — close 
reading  for  the  most  advanced  grammar-school  pupils.  A  Key,  uniform  in  size 
with  the  Grammar,  "is  framed  to  assist  the  teacher  in  comprehending  the  exact 
drift  of  the  Exercises."  It  also  exhausts  the  important  grammatical  bearings  of 
each  example,  and  varies  the  points  raised  in  the  Questions.  It  also  includes  a 
large  selection  of  additional  examples  illustrating  the  idioms  of  the  language. 

M. 

(■"j  The  aim  of  this  series,  as  stated  by  the  publisher.?,  is  "to  place  in  a  cheap 
form  the  advance  thought  in  the  scientific  world."  The  collection  consists  of  lec- 
tures and  essays  by  men  distinguished  in  the  different  departments  of  scientific  re- 
search. Among  the  authors  already  represented  in  the  series  we  notice  the  names 
of  such  as  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Wallace,  Lockyer,  as  well  as  the  names  of  some  of  our 
leading  American  investigator.s.  Some  of  "the  subjects  treated  of  are  The  Phynical 
Basis  of  Life,  The  Correlation  of  Vital  and  Physical  Forces,  The  Hypothesis  of  Evohi- 
tion,  Spectrum  Analysis,  The  Sun,  etc.  This  series  is  issued  at  firsi  in  numbers  con- 
taining from  fifty  to  seventy-five  pages,  with  paper  covers.  These  may  be  had  at 
the  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents  each.  The  first  five  numbers  have  been  formed 
into  a  volume  with  the  title  Half-Hours  with  Modern  Scientists.  They  contain  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  and  interesting  matter,  and  are  furnislied  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable price. 

(*■')  We  have  already  noticed  several  volumes  of  the  Chase  &  Stuart  Classical 
Series,  and  we  find  this  one  as  worthy  of  commendation  as  the  others.  Tliey  are 
compact,  of  convenient  size,  and  are  furnished  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  text  is 
based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  best  manuscripts.  The  editors  seem  to  have  done 
their  work  with  commendable  care,  and  the  publishers  to  have  spared  no  pains  in 
making  the  series  pleasing  and  attractive.  Livy  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  pre- 
paratory schools.  It  belongs  to  the  college  cour.se.  His  clear,  simple  and  animated 
narrative  will  always  make  him  a  favorite  with  scholars,  who  will  never  cease  to 
regret  that  the  larger  part  of  his  noble  work  is  no  longer  extant. 

(■"*)  Tins  is  another  volume  of  the  series  mentioned  above.     The  Eclogues  and 

(<»)  A  Brief  English  Grammar  on  a  Logical  Method.    By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.,  Pro- 

IVssor  of  I.o^iic  in  tlie  University  of  Abeideen.    Holt  &"Wil!i;ims,  New  York. 
(■••)  The  Univeksity  Scientific  Series,    tluirles  C.  Cl)atfield  &  Co..  Kew  Haven.  Conn. 
(«')  The  Histories  OF  LivY:   Edited  and  Annotated  by  Thomas  Chase,  M.A.    Eldredge  & 

JJrothcr,  riiiladclphia.    $1  50, 
(«8)  The  EcLOGUJis,  Georgics  and  Moretum  OF  Virgil,  with  Explanatory  Notes  anp  ▲ 

Lexicon.    By  George  Stuart,  M.A.    Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia. 
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Georgics  of  Virgil,  though  more  finished  and,  as  it  semis  to  as.  posw  mIhr  more 
hterary  merit  than  the  ^neid,  arc  less  frequently  read  in  our  soh(H.Is  Wr  should 
be  glad  if  our  colleges  would  require  them  in  the  place  of  n  porti-.n  of  the  Aln^id. 
The  Moretum  is  one  of  Virgil's  minor  poems,  containing  but  12;;  lines,  and  in  not 
usually  given  in  the  school  editions  of  his  works.  It  descrdtes  lli<-  n»>vi  nu  nisnnd 
occupations  of  a  cottager  from  his  rising  in  the  morning  until  he  conunenceM  his 
daily  toil.  We  do  not  believe  in  appending  vocabularies  to  Latin  textbooks  1  ter 
in  the  course  than  Caesar.  The  pupil  who  is  titled  to  read  Virgil  or  (^ic<r«  should 
have  a  complete  lexicon  of  the  language  to  consult,  in  .stead  of  a  vocjibulary  spe- 
cially prepared  to  suit  the  case  before  him. 

(")  This  writing  speller  is  provided  with  three  columns  to  a  page:  the  two  out- 
side columns  for  writing  the  spelling-lesson  as  the  words  are  pronounced,  and  the 
middle  column  for  rewriting  the  words  in  correcting  the  errors.  The  spelling-li^- 
son  is  left  half-finished  if  the  misspelled  words  are  not  corrected  and  rewritten, 
and  this  book  seems  to  be  conveniently  arranged  for  doing  this  work  Price  per 
dozen,  $1.80. 

(*")  The  National  Sunday-School  Teacher  for  September  is  at  hand.  This  seems 
to  us  one  of  the  best  of  the  Sunday-school  magazines.  It  is  well  tdited,  and  has 
an  unusually  able  corps  of  contributors.  It  publishes  the  National  Series  of  Sun- 
day-school Lessons,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  a  similar  .series  is  to  be  continued 
through  1873.  Subscription  price,  $1.50  a  year.  2'he  Little  Folks  is  designed,  as 
its  name  indicates,  for  the  little  ones.  It  contains  four  pages  of  readingmnttpr 
and  four  pages  of  pictures  suitable  for  the  children.     Price,  20  cents  a  year. 

(*')  CHASE'S  Writing  Speller  and  Definer.    Adams.  Blackmer  A  Lyon  PhI».  Co.Chlrjiiro. 
(»0)  xhe  National  Sunday-school  TKACnEB,  and  Tub  T.itti.k  Folk's     Adiiius.  lUmtracr 
&  Lyon,  Jr'ub.  Co.,  Chicago. 
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A  One-Term  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 


THE  LATEST,  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST. 


Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

A  Text-Book  for  Scliools,  Academies,   t'oli.'ges,  and  I'amiii.s.      lly  Joseph  0. 
Martindale,  M.D.     Price  by  mail  post-i)aid,  »1.:»0 ;  for  e.xamination.  Ki  rrntt. 

Martindale's  Anatomv.  PhrsiolOKy  and  Hypienc  pipsonts  the  foil, .«  in-  .  liim^  t..  \h,-  r..n 
sideration  of  tcaclieis.  'Terlmicaliiies  have  ln-eii  iivoiilcd  iis  Uir  . 
ment  of  the  subject.    The  stxlc  in  which  it  is  wrilt.Mi  is  not  on! 

readily  eoniijiehcndcd  by  those  for  whoso  use  It  is  designed     ^>  .  -  . 

omitted,  so  that  the  book  can  becoiniJleted  in  a  much  sborujr  |>orio.l  tlnui  utlU  iu*>  uUiir  itxl 
book  on  the  subject  as  yet  publislicU. 

fl@*LIBERAL  TERMS  FOR  INTRODUCTION.-Wl 

Please  address  ELDKEOOE    At    I31t(>., 

17  Xorth-Sevcnlh  Street,  PHILADKLPUIl. 


Recent  Educational  Publications 

OF 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BROWN. 


Two  New  Books  in  the  EATON'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

I.  Bradbury'' s  JSlementary  Geometry. 

Containing  all  the  essential  propositions  and  theorems  in  less  than  one  hundred  pages, 
with  pi-actical  questions  for  review  at  the  close  of  each  book,  and  theorems  for  original  dem- 
onstrauoii:  designed  for  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Normal  Schools.  B.y  WM.  F.  Brad- 
bury, Master  in  Cambridge  High  School,  and  author  of  Eaton's  Jfilementary  Algebra,  etc. 
Price,  $1.00. 

II.  Bradhury''s  Elementary  Trigonometry. 

Containing  a  practif-al  and  comprehensive  presentation  of  Plane  Trigonometry,  together 
with  the  necessary  tables.  By  Wm.  F.  Bradbury,  author  of  Elementary  Geometry,  etc.  In 
one  vol.;  price,  $1  00. 

The  Elem^entary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

In  one  vol.    Price.  $1  50 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  of  the  theorems  usually  given  in  similar  works  are 
unimportant  in  themselves  and  in  no  way  connected  with  subsequent  projjositions.  By  wast- 
ing lime  on  things  of  little  practical  value,  the  pupil  is  frequently  unable  to  complete  the 
subject.  In  these  works  it  has  been  the  design  of  the  author  to  present  only  the  propositions 
essential  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  believed  they  are  better  fitted  than 
any  similar  work  to  the  present  cla'sitication  and  grade  of  the  best  High  Schools.  The  plan 
of  "the  works  possesses  several  original  features,  which  will  commend  themselves  1o  all  good 
educators  Though  published  but  a  few  weeks,  they  have  already  been  adopted  in  many  of 
the  best  schools  and  academies,  and  are  received  every  where  with  great  favor.  Educators 
icill  do  well  to  examine  them. 

III.   The  Teacher'' s  Manual. 

By  Prof.  Hiram  Orcutt,  A.M.,  Principal  of  Tilden's  Ladies'  Seminary,  N.H.  12mo;  270 
pp.    Price.  %\  00. 

This  work  records  the  results  of  a  lon.g  and  successful  experience  in  the  management  and 
instruction  of  schools,  and  will  be  found  of  special  value  to  young  teachers.  A  concise  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Free-School  System  is  also  given.  It  has  received  the 
indorsement  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  educators. 

Attention  is  invited  to 

EATON'S  ELEMEJYTARY  ALGEBRA. 

By  Wm.  F.  Bradbury,  author  of  Elementary  Geometry,  etc. 

A  concise  work,  yet  full  enough  to  prepare  lor  college  and  for  teaching.  The  large  num- 
ber of  practical  problems  for  solution,  also  the  omission  of  unimportant  topics  and  its  supe- 
rior plan  and  arrangement,  make  the  work  especially  desirable  for  High  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies. It  has  been  adopted  and  is  the  only  Algebra  used  in  the  High  Schools  of  Charlestown, 
Worcester,  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Kew  Bedford,  Fitchburg,  N.  Bridgewater,  Saco,  Dover, 
Rutland,  Stamford,  Stonington,  etc.,  etc. 

EATOK'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS 

Are  believed  to  be  the 

Most  Popular  and  Most  Generally  Used  of  any  in  New  England. 

School  Committe's  and  teachers  wishing  to  secure  the  best  text-books  in  Mathematics  are 
invited  to  cori-espond  with  the  publishers  of  Eaton's  Series. 

T  ,  B.  &  B.  also  publish  SMELLIE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  price  $2  00. 
fSpecimen  pages  mailed  on  application  )  WORI  ESTEIl'S  ELKMKNTS  OF  HISTORY,  price 
$1.88.  PHir>BKICK'S  AMERICAN  UNION  SPEAKER  bv  HON.  JOHN  J).  PhilbriCK,  price 
$2.25.  CUSHING'S  MANUAL  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  PRACTICE,  an  indespeusable  hand- 
book for  every  member  of  a  deUberative  body,  jnice  65  cents. 

Copies  of  above  works,  except  Teacher's  Manual  and  Cushing's  Manual,  sent  for  examina- 
tion oil  receipt  of  half  pric<!:  those  sent  on  receipt  of  price  as  stated. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  above  and  other  valuable  school  publications  sent  on  application. 

Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction. 


THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BROWN,  Boston. 
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AMERICAN   AND   EUROPEAN  .SC1I(»(»F,^ 


JAMES  R.  BOISE. 


Self-sufficient  and  conceited  as  the  averaije  Anieriean  is  (»fteu 
represented  to  be,  and  proud  as  wr  ai-o  of  our  .\iiici-ican  school  sys- 
tem, there  is  yet,  if  I  mistake  not.  a  Undi  iicy  in  many  (piarters  to 
disparage  our  education  and  to  euh)gize  almost  evei-y  thini;  Kiin>jti'jin  ; 
especial]}',  every  thing  German.  A  i-ose-coloretl  article  ajipt-arcd.  not 
many  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of  the  Teaclicr,  jtresenting  some  wry 
I'emarkable  points  of  suj)eriority  in  tiie  flei-nian  eomnioii-scli(»ol  sys- 
tem over  the  Amei-ican.  The  artieic  in  (|U('stion  was  the  n'siilt  of  » 
few  months'  hasty  observation  hy  •mi'  who.  I  think,  did  not  under- 
stand, oi"  at  least  understood  very  iinpei-fi-ctly.  the  (u-rnian  language. 
The  geuerali/utions  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  iinsalisf!n-lory.  :ni<l  in 
the  main  iinlnie. 

Before  I  sa}^  any  thing  more  on  this  sidtjecl.  1  mii.>-i  .....i.--  ..i,-tU' 
to  be  intensely  American.  Kortunately,  or  unfortunately,  each  suc- 
cessive visit  that  I  make  to  the  most  enlightened  countrh-s  of  the  old 
world  raises  my  appreciation  of  nearly  <'very  thing  in  my  own  coun- 
try; or.  if  any  one  chooses  to  j>iil  it  thus,  intt-nsifi.-s  wy  share  of  the 
national  vanity. 

During  my  recent  visit  al)ro:id.  1  look  special  pains  |..  gain  hcciimi 
to  the  best  schools  in  the  j.rin.ii.iil  .iti.s  through  which  I  pjisstHj :  in 
Edinburgh.  Loiidon,  and  several  (Jei-man  towns.  esjK-cially  HnnoViTf'). 
where  I  spent  two  weeks.  In  all  these  j.laci's.  the  general  sysl«-m  of 
imparting  instruction,  and  tin-  method  of  .lealing  with  the  young.  »ltil 
not  ap])eai- to  me  to   he    materially  different    from   that   which  I  hnv. 

(')  Writlrii  li.v  tli(   (l.rmMii-  llMmmv.  r,  aii.l  prohi.UMCil  wllli  llic  m-WUl 

niicitllu  syllable,"  tiius,  llaiiiK.  V(  r. 

VOL.  xvm. — 48. 
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seen  from  my  childhood  in  this  country.  Individual  teachers  have 
their  own  peculiar  methods,  their  strong  or  weak  points,  not  less  there 
than  here;  but  that  ideal  person,  the  Yankee  schoolmaster,  is  not  so 
peculiar,  nor  so  original  a  character,  as  many  have  supposed.  I  saw 
several,  last  summer,  abroad,  who  in  dress,  and  manners,  and  charac- 
ter, would  answer  to  the  best  description  I  ever  read,  either  in  Wash- 
ington Irving  or  any  where  else,  of  the  pure,  native-born,  American 
schoolmaster. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  European  teacher  is  more  thor- 
oughty  trained  for  his  work  than  the  American,  before  he  is  allowed 
to  take  any  position ;  and  there  ma}'  possibly  be  some  truth  in  this 
idea;  but  I  think  it  has  at  least  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Many 
persons,  doubtless,  enter  the  teacher's  vocation  in  this  country  with 
a  very  unsatisfactory  preparation,  and  learn  how  to  teach,  if  they  in 
fact  ever  learn,  by  crude  and  protracted  experiments  on  our  youth. 
This  is  a  great  evil.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  our  country,  nor  to 
teachers  of  American  birth.  Nor  is  the  evil  so  much  greater  here 
than  abroad  as  is  often  supposed.  It  is  also,  I  believe,  more  rapidly 
diminishing  among  us  than  in  the  old  world.  No  where,  except  in 
Germany,  is  the  science  of  teaching  so  much  discussed,  so  carefully 
studied,  as  in  the  United  States;  and  no  where,  not  excepting  Ger- 
many, are  the  seminai'ies  for  training  teachei-s.  especially  for  training 
female  teachers,  so  efficient,  so  thoroughly  organized,  and  so  liighly  ap- 
preciated, as  with  us.  No  where  else  are  they  exciting  so  wide  and 
powerful  and  beneficent  an  influence.  I  speak  of  what  we  are  accom- 
plishing to-day.  I  may  add  that  no  where  else  are  the  improvements 
so  rapid  and  so  manifold.  Those  of  us  who  are  now  in  the  ranks  of 
the  veterans,  and  who  can  look  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more, 
have  witnessed  improvements  of  which  we  once  had  no  conception. ' 

Another  point,  the  imj)ortance  of  which  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated: American  teachers,  more  than  any  (^ther,  are  studying  the 
school  systems  of  other  lands,  and  seeking  to  adopt  what  is  best, 
wherever  found.  A  teacher  in  England  or  France  seldom  or  never 
talks  or  thinks  of  adopting  any  improvements  from  an_y  foreign  coun- 
try; and  the  Germans  generally  suppose  that  all  which  is  truly  valu- 
able in  the  art  of  teaching  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
empire.  Not  so  with  the  Americans.  They  are  found  with  eyes  and 
ears  open  in  every  country  of  Europe;  and  especially,  every  city  of 
Germany  teems  with  them.  They  are  not  there  as  servile  imitators 
—  servility  is  not  natural  to  an  American ;  nor  are  they  too  proud  and 
self-sufficient  to  observe  and  adopt  new  methods  and  new  ideas,  so 
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far  as  they  are   truly  valuable      Thus,  we  liavc  (•onlimiallv  l»roii;r|,t 
among  us  from  all  lands  whatever  is  best. 

In  what  I  have  said  above,  I  have  had  in  mind  liiiftly  <»nr  ckiuukmi 
men  school  education.  But  is  not  the  higluT  education.  eHpecially 
in  the  classics,  some  one  may  ask,  incomparably  supiTior  to  ourw? 
Many  persons  suppose  so;  and  the  opinion  was  undouhti'dly  truth- 
ful thirty,  forty  or  tifty  years  ago;  but  great  changes  liuve  taken 
place  since  then.  I  am  convinced,  from  personal  observation,  tliat 
the  best  classical  schools  of  Great  Britain  to-day  stand  below  the 
best  in  the  United  States.  The  instruction  in  Edirdjurgii.  West- 
minster, Rugby,  and  other  famous  schools,  is  not  so  good  as  in  Aii- 
dover,  Boston,  Providence,  New  Haven,  and  several  other  places  in 
this  country.  In  (Tcrmaiiy  alone  is  the  classieal  education  superior 
to  that  of  this  countiy;  and  even  there  the  sii]»i'i-i()rity  lies  mainly  in 
the  extent  of  the  curriculum,  rather  than  in  tlu-  method  of  teaehiiig 
and  the  quality  of  the  education.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disj»arage 
German  classical  scholarship,  to  which  I  am  myself  scj  greatly  and  eon- 
stautly  indebted.  I  have  witnessed  in  Germany  teaching  ami  reci- 
tation which  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  perfect;  but,  on  a  nearer  and 
more  careful  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  pupils.  I  became  convince«l 
that  it  was  no  nearer  perfection  than  I  have  seen  in  several  places  in 
this  country.  Could  our  courses  of  classical  stud}-  be  equally  extended 
with  those  in  German3\  I  believe  we  should  produce  even  better  re- 
sults. The  youth  of  our  country  are  certainly  not  less  apt  to  learn 
and  eager  for  knowledge;  while  the  motives  to  strenuous  eHi.rt.  in 
this  great  and  free  country,  whose  future  is  the  brightest  under  the 
sun,  are  incomparably  stronger  tli:in  any  wlinr  witliin  (he  confines  ol 
the  European  monarchies. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  expressed  my  honest  oi)inion8  — tlio 
result  of  much  observation  and  reflection;  but  if  1  have  failed  to  ex- 
hibit a  sutHciently  high  appreciation  of  our  American  institutions,  you 
must  get  some  other  hand  to  try  the  next  time. 

CuioerHity  of  ChiraijiK  Oct.  187t. 


Explore  your  own  higher  latitudes.     Nay.  he  a  Colund.us  i..  s.  i 

new  continents  and  worlds  within  ynu.  ojicning  new  ehaiinelH.  n..t  of 
trade,  but  of  thought.  ruo«*i- 

Fortune  sells  what  we  believe  she  yivcs. 

Do  not  trample  on  the  violets  while  looking  at  tin-  stun*. 
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*THE  RELATION  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOL-LAW  TO  THE 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Some  states  of  the  ITiiioji  have  pvactieally  no  supervision  of  schools. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Delaware,  vvhieh.  although  one  of  the  original 
states,  obliges  its  Secretary  of  State  to  reply  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  that  "the  State  of  Delaware  is  unable  to  supply  reports 
asked  for."  The  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  whose  report  I  am 
indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  of  this  paper,  says  the  last  section  of 
the  law  directs  the  Grovernor  yearly  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of 
free  schools  in  each  county,  who 'shall  receive  no  emolument  but 
postage  and  traveling  charges."  His  duties  are  defined  to  be  corre- 
sponding, advising,  and  supplying  "forms  to  collect  information  and 
to  report  to  the  general  assembly  the  state  of  the  districts,  and  such 
matters  as  he  shall  deem  proper."  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  th(i  law,  it  can  not  be  ascertained  that  any  county  superintendents 
of  schools  have  l)een  appointed."  Practically,  no  state  or  county  su- 
pervision is  provided  for.  All  honor  and  no  ]iay  docs  not  succeed  in 
giving  school  supervision  in  Delaware. 

Their  school-law  requires  each  district  to  raise  yearly  $30,  ^50,  or 
$10(1,  according  to  the  county  in  which  it  may  be  situated,  to  entitle  it 
to  receive  any  apjirojiriation  of  the  state  fund,  with  the  privilege  of 
raising  $400  yearly  in  addition  for  ordinary  school  purposes.  But 
throughout  the  whole  state  the  districts  raise  by  taxation  the  very 
lowest  amounts  that  will  secure  their  appropriations  of  the  state  fund. 

Until  qnit(^  recently,  the  educational  affairs  of  Georgia  were,  if 
]~)ossible,  even  in  a  worse  condition.  It  had  no  state  or  county  super- 
vision. Their  "■  poor  school  ^a?/-',  as  it  was  termed,  under  which  their 
public  schools  have  heretofoi-e  been  conducted,  gave  teachei's  "seven 
cents  per  day  for  each  pupil  in  actual  attendance,  paid  once  per  an- 
num, at  the  end  of  the  year."  And  this  in  a  state  w^here  the  best  ed- 
ucational men  recommend  migratory  schools'  on  account  of  sparse- 
ness  of  population. 

Texas  has  recently  adopted  a  constitution  which  empowers  its 
legislature  to  ])rovide  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  state.  The  law 
of  1871  provides  for  the  appointment  f)f  thirty -five  supervisors  of  ed- 
ucation  f(fr  the   state.     The  State   SnpeiMntendent  says  he  found   no- 

*A  papor  re;id  by  E.  L.  Wells,  County  Superintendent  of  Ogle  county,  before 
the  Association  of  Countj^  Superintendents  at  Urbana,  Oct.  10,  1872. 
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thing,  save  the  law.  as  a  nuclc-ns  upon  wliidi  to  oi-<;aiii/,r  a  sy^toni  of 
schools. 

From  all  facta  that  can  be  gatlu'i-ecl.  it  ih  t-asily  seen  that,  in  >tau-h 
where  there  is  the  least  supervision  of  puhlic  HchoolH,  there  popular 
education  has  hardly  a  name;  and  whei-e  the  niawsi-s  of  tlu-  pcfiple  art- 
left  to  provide  for  themselves  private  education,  whicli  niuuis  litth-  or 
no  education,  there  little  or  no  school  supervision  is  found. 

Most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  several  of  thr  ti-rrilorii-s.  havt- 
provided  for  count}',  town  or  district  su]tt'rvisi<.M  nf  .schools.  Twi-nlv- 
three  have  county  supervision. 

In  some  of  the  states,  mostly  in  the  South,  supi-rvisiun  li:iv  Imm  n  Imi 
recently  established. 

In  Alabama,  county  superintendents  were  ait])oinl«Ml  in  isti.s.  Tln-y 
met  with  much  opposition  in  almost  every  county  of  the  slatt-.  yet. 
as  the  State  Superintendent  says,  "in  spite  of  all  hostile  endeavors, 
nearly  four  thousand  free  public  schools  were  estalilished  in  the  !«ta»te 
during  the  first  scholastic  year  of  the  system." 

In  Florida,  county  superintendency  was  provided  for  by  law  in  iHiii). 
Their  report  of  January,  1870,  gives  returns  from  twenty -eight  coun- 
ties, and  it  is  said  "where  county  superintendents  had  been  appointed, 
and  qualified,  organizations  were  speedily  eflecti'd." 

In  Indiana,  it  is  said,  "each  county  has  a  school  exaniimr.  who.  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  a-superintendent.'"  In  that  state  I  tind.  in  Isdh.  the 
average  length  of  schools  was  (87)  eighty-seven  days,  and  in  iHtJM, 
only  about  83.50  for  each  scholar  was  expended.  Tin-  State  Snjierin- 
tendent  says:  "The  success  of  any  cooperative  work  must  dep«'nd 
largely  u])on  careful  and  coni})etenl  inspection.  Some  one  must  be  at 
the  head  who  is  familiar  with  the  work  in  all  it.s  parts.  This  it*  emi- 
nently the  case  in  the  management  of  public  schooU.  Every  8ueeeit8- 
ful  state  has  been  led,  by  necessity,  to  adopt  eounty  an<l  city  superin- 
tendency. Some  states  have  adojited  it,  and.  fearful  of  its  e\penM>. 
have  forii  time  abandoned  it.  and.  finding  it  indispi-nsable.  have  |M>r- 
manently  resumed  it.  The  success  of  our  common  sehoolM  de]i(>iuiN 
more  on  efficient  county  superintendence,  inspection,  and  ninnn^e- 
ment,  than  any  other  one  instrumentality.  ' 

Kentucky,  also,  has  had  its  county  .sehool  eonimisKJonerN.  It  it*  re 
ported  that,  by  a  majority  of  twenty  thousand  vot*'n.  the  peopU*  fii- 
vored  a  school  reform,  and  authorized  the  State  SuperinteUilent.  wllli 
the  aid  of  the  ablest  educators  of  thi'  state,  t..  prej.are  a  hill  ah«l  hub- 
mit  the  same  to  the  next  session  of  th.-  state  loginluture.  It  wu#<  dom-. 
and  the  Superintendent,  in  a  speciMJ  r«-port.  made  the  fnllowinp  n*  lii- 
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first  suggestion:  "The  character  and  qualifications  of  county  com- 
missioners, 'the  right  arm  of  power  to  the  system',  should  be  more 
strictly  guarded,  and  an  adequate  compensation  provided  them,  so 
that  the  position  may  command  first-class  men."  But  committee-men 
opposed  to  reform  and  to  popular  education  prepared  a  substitute  for 
the  bill,  which  was  passed  just  at  the  close  of  the  session ;  and  it  is 
reported  "that  members,  though  generally  in  favor  of  the  new  and 
liberal  school-law,  were  entirely  ignorant  upon  the  subject,  as  they 
freely  admitted,  not  one  of  whom  had  j^robably  read  the  school-law 
of  another  state,  and  probably  not  five  who  had  read  —  carefully — the 
school-law  of  Kentucky." 

Maine  has  its  county  school  supervisors,  who  seem  to  be  doing  a 
good  work  in  holding  town  institutes  throughout  the  state.  Its  latest 
published  report  says  of  county  supervision:  "This  agency,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  added  25  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  school  work." 

In  Missouri,  the  county  superintendents  have  been  allowed  compen- 
sation for  sixty  days  of  service  in  each  year,  and  it  is  said  "more 
resignations  of  such  officers  occur  than  of  any  others  in  the  state,  for, 
they  say,  '  We  can  not  afford  it'."  Their  State  Superintendent  was 
obliged  to  say  in  his  annual  report,  "Forty-eight  townships  not  re- 
ported." 

North  Carolina,  in  1869,  provided  for  county  commissioners,  who 
are  to  perform  some  of  the  duties  of  county  superintendents'. 

South  Carolina  has  just  adopted  county  supervision  of  schools.  So 
have  West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming  territories. 

In  Arizona,  the  Grovernor  is  ex-officio  State  Superintendent,  and  the 
judges  of  probate  are  made  county  superintendents. 

California,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Nevada.  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  Virginia  and  Illinois  ai-e  the  states 
that  now  have  probably  the  best  county  supervision  of  schools. 

In  California  and  Nevada,  the  county  superintendent  is  elected  for 
two  years,  and  his  diities  are  very  much  the  same  as  in  this  state. 
The  same  as  to  duties  can  be  said  of  Mississippi.  When  there  are 
2000  people  in  a  county  of  California,  the  superintendent  must  give 
all  of  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  his  schools. 

A  late  State  Superintendent  of  Iowa  says,  in  his  Biennial  Report: 
"It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  first  enactment  of  a  law  in  our  state 
creating  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools;  and  to  the 
intelligent  observer  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rapid  advance- 
ment which  the  schools  have  made  within  that  time  has  been  largely 
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owing  to  efficient  supervision.  Every  whore  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
most  efficient  and  the  most  economical  method  of  supcrviHion  yet  de- 
vised. To  perform  the  duties  of  a  superiuteudent  well  requircH  a« 
much  knowledge,  as  much  talent,  as  much  labor,  as  much  time,  and 
involves  as  much  responsibility,  as  to  discharge  the  duties  of  any 
county  office  whatever." 

The  county  superintendents  of  Michigan  and  New  Jersey  visit 
schools  more  frequently  than  ours  in  Illinois.  Michigan's  latest  re- 
port says:  "It  is  nearly  four  years  since  the  organization  of  the  sys- 
tem of  county  superintendents.  Since  then,  great  improvement*  have 
been  made  in  the  schools.  The  influence  of  the  superintendent  is 
seen  in  the  general  interest  which  has  been  excited  in  the  schools." 

The  Pennsylvania  report  says:  "County  superintendents  have  been 
appointed  during  the  last  sixteen  years;  and,  wherever  persons  well 
qualified  have  filled  the  office,  it  has  done  great  good  and  is  popular. 
The  work  thus  done  can  not,  it  is  believed,  be  so  well  accomplished 
by  any  other  agency." 

The  late  Virginia  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  county  sujier- 
intendents,  whose  offices  shall  continue  three  j^ears,  and  whose  duties 
are  very  much  the  same  as  like  officers  in  our  state.  The  State  Super- 
intendent issued  a  circular,  which  was  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the 
state  to  aid  citizens  in  recommending  suitable  persons  for  county  su- 
perintendents. He  said:  "A  county  superintendent  of  schools  should 
be  a  man  of  force,  purity,  education,  influence,  and  jnipnlarity.  His 
chief  duties  consist  in  explaining  the  school-laws,  examining  and  in- 
structing teachers,  counseling  district  trustees,  apportioning  funds. 
auditing  accounts,  attending  to  all  school  interests,  and  j.n.nioting 
generally  a  spii-it  of  education  among  the  jieO)»le.  A  pcrii-et  county 
superintendent  of  schools  would  be  a  young  nuin  or  middle-aged  man 
of  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  pleasant  manners.  irrcpri»a<-hnble 
character,  good  speaking  abilities,  architectural  taste,  a  turn  li.r  busi- 
ness, energy,  talent,  prudence,  sound  opinions,  public  spirit,  r.eal  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  faith  in  the  public-school  pystom. 
The  man  recommended  for  the  office  should  be  the  one  who  c(»nibinc«i 
the  most  of  these  qualifications  among  those  whose  services  can  bo 

obtained." 

New  York  has  a  school  commissioner  for  each  assembly  district, 
making  113  for  the  state.  Each  has  liad  an  annual  halarj-  of  $S00, 
The  Superintendent  of  that  state  says:  'No  part  of  the  educational 
work  is  more  important.  It  is  indisj.eusable  to  efficiency  and  succom. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect   any  other  comprehensive  enter- 
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prise  to  prosper  without  local  oversight  as  public  instruction.  What 
the  schools  need  is  not  inditferent  supervision,  costing  little  or  no- 
thing, but  honest  and  thorough  supervision  at  fair  compensation. 
Paying  for  such  service,  the  state  is  entitled  to  receive  it." 

In  some  of  the  states  the  supervisory  school  officer  has  an  area  of 
territory  under  his  jurisdiction  much  larger  than  a  county.  Arkansas 
has  ten  supei'intendents  —  one  for  each  judicial  district.  Louisiana 
has  six  division  superintendents. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  states  have  town  superintendents. 
Connecticut  is  one  of  them.  Its  school-law  of  18G8  was  the  first  to 
abolish  the  rate-bill. 

Ohio  has  heretofore  given  verj'  good  reports  of  school  enrollment, 
but  the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  thinks  the  estimate  has 
been  too  large  by  100,000.  Much  good  school  work  has  been  done  in 
the  state,  yet  he  says:  ''The  demand  for  county  supervision  of 
schools  is  on  the  increase.  The  resolutions  passed  by  educational 
associations  and  by  numerous  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  assent  to 
these  resolutions  of  the  intelligent  friends  of  education,  clearlj"  indi- 
cate that  something  more  is  needed  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  schools, 
especially  those  of  tlie  rui-al  districts.  The  beneficial  effect  of  su])er- 
vision  on  the  schools  in  cities  and  towns  has  demonstrated  tlie  fact 
that  judicious  supervision  is  a  powei-ful  educational  agency." 

In  Pennsvlvania.  Avhere  there  is  the  townshi])  district,  the  dii-ectors 
can  appoint  theii-  secretary  a  superintendent  for  the  township,  and 
pay  him  a  salaiy.  In  New  York  the  townslii]*  su])ej'intendency  was 
tried  for  about  a  dozen  years,  but  it  was  found  to  cost  more  with  less 
good  results  tlian  the  present  plan  of  one  su]')erintendent  foj-  each  as- 
sembly district.  A  Vermont  report  says:  "Under  the  pj'esent  sys- 
tem, the  educational  interests  of  the  town  are  in  the  keeping  of  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  officials,  consisting  of  prudential  committees, 
district  clerks,  town  clerk,  and  the  town  superintendent.  ...  As 
might  be  supposed,  with  such  an  array  of  supervisors,  very  little 
supervising  is  accomplished,  and  that  of  a  e(miparatively  inferior 
quality,  since  what  is  every  body's  business  is  universally  regarded  as 
nobody's  business."  It  is  said  for  1870:  The  failure  of  town  super- 
intendents to  comply  with  the  law  deprives  the  rejjort  of  statistics 
from  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  entire  state.  Nearly  one-third  of 
the  school-houses  are  reported  unfit  for  the  purpose." 

In  New  Hampshire,  in  18(j9.  the  compensation  of  the  school-com- 
mittee men  for  visiting  schools  was  $^1,'2'^(K'^'^.  or  about  three  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  money  raised   for  public-school  pur- 
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poses.  The  same  per  cent,  is  reported  for  1871 .  ( For  visiting'  hIiooIh 
the  past  year,  Illinois  paid  her  eounty  su])fi-iiiloiideiitH  three-tin hw  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  amount  expended  for  puhlic-school  purpoHos.) 
The  condition  of  the  Ne-w-Ilanipshin- seliools  can  not  In*  In-tti-r  shown 
than  by  copying  the  words  of  its  ivport :  -The  amount  of  money 
expended  on  each  scholar  last  year  was  only  84.87."  Nineteen  per 
cent,  of  its  school-houses  were  reported  unfit  for  use.  and  tin-  avera^^e 
duration  of  its  schools  was  only  seventeen  weeks. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  1869,  the  average  cost  of  town  superintend- 
ence of  schools  and  printing  of  school  reports  was  8in.4(»  for  euclj 
school  of  the  state,  about  21  per  cent,  of  all  of  the  money  raised  for 
the  support  of  its  public  schools.  The  amount  of  money  raised  for 
each  scholar  in  the  public  schools  the  past  year  was  Slil.dO. 

The  following,  from  the  Massachusetts  School  Ivi-jKtrt  of  ISCO.  I 
think  will  be  of  interest: 

counties.  No.  of  Schools.  ''''rr"nU°„;''sT:,'l"r.;!r,r  •"* 

Barnstable* 177 ♦  '2fiV,M 

Berkshire 329 3,002.05 

Bristol 318 7,21 1.52 

Dukes 21 :310.42 

Essex 5.52 i;i,:M4.14 

Franklin 250 2,049.17 

Hampden 322 5.!»:{.5.06 

Hampshire 26!) 4.iK»0.81 

Middlesex 783 21.702.;» 

Nantucket 10 ll-'>00 

Norfolk 3!)4 !M:W.U.5 

Plymouth 315 •V>SJI.5.'1 

Suffolk 402 7.<..,-,T.:W 

Worcester 817 •  '3. ''731 3 

4_()5i)  |5>0.5()2.38 

From  the  facts  pi-esented  in  this  ].ai»er.  we  find  that  nearly  all  of 
the  states  think  s(mie  sort  of  sui)ervision  necessary;  that  the  county 
superintendency  very  generally  prevails;  that  n..  progressive  Kt«to 
can  ignore  the  ftict  for  any  length  of  time  that  there  must  he  M.mc 
kind  of  thorough  sui)ervi8ion  of  her  public  Bchools;  and  that  the 
town  superintendency  costs  a  greater  per  cent.  ..f  the  money  used  to 
support  schools,  and  in  such  states,  excepting  Mnssaehusetts.  the  rem- 
dition  of  schools  seems  to  be  not  so  good  as  in  states  provwM  wilh 
an  average  county  superiiitendemy. 

*Ineluiling  Marshpee  district. 

VOL.  xviu. — 49. 
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In  Massachusetts  the  public-school  system  is  as  firmly  fixed  as  its 
hills,  or,  as  some  of  her  citizens  have  said :  "  educated  brain  is  the 
onlj^  commodity  in  which  Massachusetts  can  compete  with  other 
states," — and  —  "she  lives  by  her  free  public  schools."  Their  public- 
school  anniversaries  are  attended  by  their  most  distinguished  citizens, 
and  are  held  to  be  among  their  most  honored  occasions.  They  pay 
about  twice  as  much  per  scholar  for  public  schools,  and  about  twice  as 
great  a  per  cent,  as  Illinois  for  supervision.  If  this  state  should  raise 
twice  as  much  money  for  public-school  purposes,  and  pay  twice  as 
great  a  per  cent,  of  it  as  we  now  do  for  school  supervision,  it  is  plain 
to  be  seen  that  we  ought  to  have  this  supervision  of  four  times  its 
present  value.  Massachusetts  can  not  but  do  much  for  popular  edu- 
cation, whether  with  the  town  or  with  the  county  superintendency. 
At  the  last  National  Teachers'  Association,  which  was  held  in  Boston, 
the  Massachusetts  members  were  nearly  unanimous  in  expressing 
their  need  of  county  supervision  in  addition  to  what  they  now  have. 

Very  many  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  Union  are  awake 
to  the  advantages  of  thorough  supervision  for  their  schools.  Some  of 
them  pay  as  much  as  five  per  cent,  of  their  school  funds  for  supervis- 
ion, and  some  of  them  even  more  than  that.  Good  men  are  some 
times  retained  as  school  superintendents  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The 
demand  for  good  men  to  fill  such  positions  is  continually  increasing. 

Philadelphia,  very  strangely,  has  no  city  superintendent.  Its 
school  affairs  are  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  officers  called 
school  controllers,  chosen  from  its  different  wards.  The  president  of 
this  board,  commenting  upon  a  graded  course  of  instruction,  says: 
"Had  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  the  ver}^  necessary  and  com- 
petent services  of  a  city  superintendent  to  interpret,  arrange  and  ex- 
ecute our  rules  upon  this  and  other  kindred  matters  of  school  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  how  readily  could  these  conflicting  views  be  har- 
monized, and  all  difficulties  and  diversity  of  sentiment  among  the 
teachers  adjusted!  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
councils  will  see  the  imperative  necessity  of  making  the  apj)ropriation 
necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  such  an  executive  head  for  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Our  duty  is  simply  to  legislate.  We  need  a  proper  officer 
to  execute  the  laws  essential  to  the  prosj^erity  and  unity  of  the 
system." 

Men  in  other  kinds  of  business  are  awake  to  their  interests  in  pro- 
viding for  a  wise,  skillful  and  thorough  supervision.  Telegraph,  rail- 
road, manufacturing,  insurance  and  other  companies  pay  very  high 
salaries  for  their  best  management.     Builders  often  pay  five  per  cent. 
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to  have  their  money  wisely  expended.     It  is  said  the   Parker  Iloune 
of  Boston  has  paid  its  chief  cook  a  salary  of  S4<»0()  per  yi-ar. 

I  have  thought  best,  in  this  paper,  to  show  c^uite  fully  what  Uuh 
been  done  in  other  states.  We  see  that  Illinois  has  not  been  alone  in 
providing  very  liberally  for  the  support  of  schools  and  tiu-ir  super- 
vision. Some  of  us  can  remember  when  it  was  thought  liberal  by 
some  to  allow  school-commissioners  to  visit  schools  forty  days  in  a 
year.  A  great  step  in  advance  was  made  when  the  law  allowed  tl»e 
superintendent  to  work  200  days  in  a  year,  and  another  when  ho 
could  employ  his  whole  time  in  his  official  duties.  Tiiese  dutieH,  a** 
the  law  for  a  few  years  has  determined  them,  are  not  few,  nor  mean 
or  trifling  ones,  when  they  are  faithfully  and  honestly  ])erfornied. 

The  labors  of  the  county  superintendent  have  two  general  <Ji  visions 
—  office  work,  and  work  out  of  office.  About  one-third  of  the  time  i» 
given  to  office  work.  This  is  so  various,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
a  proper  understanding  of  it  to  persons  unacquainted  with  such  office 
work.  Treasurers'  V)onds  must  be  kept  in  valid  shape.  Kleeti«»iis  of 
trustees  must  be  urged,  and  called  when  not  otherwise  held,  and  re- 
turns must  be  filed  and  proper  entries  made.  The  books  and  records 
of  the  office  must  be  fully  and  correctly  kei)t.  The  loaning  and  se- 
curities of  the  county  school  fund,  and  the  distribution  of  the  state 
and  other  school  funds,  must  receive  attention.  Many  series  of  ex- 
amination questions  must  be  written,  exaniination  pajters  must  be 
marked,  and  however  much  it  is  desirable  to  have  idl  teachers  w<»rk 
at  public  examinations,  yet  it  is  more  theoretical  than  practical  to 
turn  a  candidate  away  after  he  has  traveled  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  to  find  the  superintendent  in  his  office.  Such  eaii<litlates  are 
generally  those  who  were  not  in  the  county,  or  who  did  not  intend  to 
teach,  at  the  time  of  public  examinations.  Jleports  must  be  made  to 
the  board  of  supervisors,  and  to  the  Slate  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  last-mentioned  i-ejyoi-ts  are  exhaustive.  an<l  reijuire 
much  time,  in  correspondence  and  otherwise,  to  have  them  in  gtxnl 
shape— much  more  time  and  att.Mition  than  would  be  necessary  if  all 
reports  upon  which  they,  for  the  uk^sI  part,  are  depi-ndent  were  com- 
plete and  correct.  Examinations  and  appointments  t<.  the  State  Nor- 
mal University,  and  the  distribution  of  school-laws,  reports,  and  other 
public  documents,  must  receive  attenti.m.  The  Hnen  and  forfeiturw 
due  the  school  fund  must  be  look.d  alhr;  and  it  requires  blank...  and 
correspondence  by  circular  and  lett.r  with  all  the  county  nK.-)Mrnt,-. 
and  clerks  of  courts  of  record. 

The  correspondence  of  the  office   is  voluminous   in   tl..-  :x-^t.^.,.,, 
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and  upon  a  thousand  and  one  items  of  educational  interest  in  the 
county,  of  which  cxjilanations  and  opinions  of  the  school-law  require 
much  time  and  the  most  careful  consideration.  With  us,  the  board  of 
supervisors  has  authorized  the  county  superintendent  to  furnish, 
througli  his  office  and  the  offices  of  the  township  treasurers,  at  the 
at  the  expense  of  the  county  treasury,  all  of  the  school  election 
blanks,  blank  school  reports,  etc.,  that  may  be  needed  for  general  use 
in  the  county,  and  not  otherwise  provided  by  law.  These  blanks  will 
secure  system  and  uniformity  in  school  work,  save  time  and  trouble 
to  school  officers,  and  expense  to  the  county.  On  account  of  the 
number  of  kinds  of  these  blanks,  and  the  suggestions  placed  upon 
them  to  assist  school  officers  in  the  better  discharge  of  their  duties  in 
the  use  of  them,  and  the  distribution  of  the  same  throughout  the 
couut}^,  no  little  time  and  care  is  sufficient  to  do  the  work  well. 

Circulars  are  to  be  issued  as  seem  necessary  to  secure  better  educa- 
tional work. 

As  an  extra  office  labor,  if  not  in  office  hours,  are  articles  to  be 
written  for  the  several  county  pajDers,  and  occasionally  for  some  jour- 
nal aAvay  from  home,  upon  special  and  general  educational  subjects. 
We  have  a  liberal  press,  ever  open  to  the  interests  of  education,  and 
it  is  wise  for  us  to  use  this  mighty  engine  to  advance  our  cause  in  the 
hearts  of  the  masses  of  the  peojDle;  for  where  the  people  are^ not  with 
us,  there  we  have  no  foundation. 

The  work  out  of  office  is  of  various  kinds.  When  the  countj'^  is 
large  and  the  railroad  facilities  for  travel  within  its  boundaries  are 
poor,  in  stead  of  requiring  all  of  the  teacliers  to  meet  the  superin- 
tendent in  his  office,  he  should  hold  examinations  at  such  localities  as 
will  be  for  their  greatest  convenience.  Much  less  time  is  occupied  in 
thus  examining  teachers  in  classes  than  would  be  required  to  examine 
them  one  by  one,  as  they  might,  perchance,  meet  him  at  his  office. 

Eequiring  teachers  to  be  reexamined  as  often  as  they  desire  certifi- 
cates is  an  incentive  for  their  improvement;  the  superintendent  be- 
comes better  acquainted  with  them  personall}',  and  the  methods  and 
results  of  granting  certificates  only  after  a  thorough  and  satisfactory 
examination  by  the  superintendent  in  person  are  in  strong  contrast 
with  those  where  the  work  is  done  by  several  examiners,  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  who  will  be  more  or  less  biased  by  prejudices, 
and  who  can  not  work  with  uniformity;  and  the  contrast  is  still 
greater  when  certificates  and  renewals  are  sent  by  mail,  so  that  in 
time  they  are  ordered  and  sent  like  stocks  in  the  market. 

The  Avork  of  visiting  schools  occupies  the  large  part  of  the  super- 
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intciident's  time.  It  is  a  work  ilie  bonofits  ofwliicli  can  !»»•  st-on  only 
in  j)art,  except  by  the  supcrintendoDt.  The  people  of  tin-  diKtrict. 
township  and  county  may  feel  that  the  nehools,  as  a  whoU-.  aiv  ^'rad 
ually  becoming  of  a  better  grade  — tliat  each  year  their  (caclu-r-H  have 
been  enabled  to  do  better  and  more  thorough  work;  yet  they  can  not 
know  just  how  it  is  done,  as  can  the  faithful  superintendent.  He  ih 
acquainted  with  all  the  teachers;  he  meets  tlu-ni  at  exaniinati«)ns.  at 
institutes,  at  their  schools  and  at  their  luuues,  and  from  niontii  t<» 
month,  and  from  3'ear  to  year,  he  sees,  as  no  oni'  else  ean  see,  tlieir 
growth  in  intelligence  and  good  works.  lie  visits  their  sc1i(M)Ih  to 
assist  them  to  do  better  work.  Thej'  welcome  him,  and  know  that 
when  he  criticises,  it  is  for  their  good.  The  partieulars  of  visitation 
can  not  well  be  told.  The  same  method  is  not  jmrsuefl  in  any  two 
schools.  His  work  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  sehool  —  in  any 
way  that  can  help  to  make  the  school  a  better  one  in  diseij)line,  in 
methods  of  teaching  and  of  study,  the  teacher  a  n»ore  iiiitiiful  and 
competent  one,  and  the  scholars  better  thinkers  and  workei-s.  It  i» 
not  for  the  superintendent  to  have  a  jiUaMinl  ride,  partake  of  a  good 
dinner,  have  a  good  visit  with  some  kind  acipiaintanee.  stay  a  sliort 
time  in  the  school-room,  and  at  the  close  of  the  visit  to  make  a  set 
speech;  but  it  is  to  drive,  in  rain  and  snow.  In  at  and  eohi,  through 
mud  and  drifts,  as  well  as  in  tiiir  weather  and  over  good  roads — to 
some  times  go  Avithout  a  dinner,  wheiu'ver  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in 
order  to  reach  another  school  at  an  eai-iy  h(Uir.  and.  in  every  way 
possible,  to  make  his  visit  to  the  school  a  useful  one.  The  constant 
change  of  teachers  makes  these  visitations  the  more  of  a  ne«-«-shily. 
The  teacher  may  have  sufficient  8cholarshi](  to  enable  him  t(»  procure 
a  certiticate,  but  he  may  have  been  twice  as  long  in  olitaining  this 
knowledge  of  books  as  he  ought,  and  his  pujuls  ought  not  to  In- 
obliged  to  do  as  he  has  done.  He  may  be  teaching  beginners  in  read 
ing  by  the  old  A  b  c  method,  and  may  know  n(»lliing  al»o«it  the  woni 
and  other  methods  that  are  much  better.  He  may  have  his  pupils  mul- 
ing, at  each  recitation,  two  or  three  or  four  lessons  of  dea«i  wonli. 
without  a  live  thought.  Jlc  may  nee<l  assistance  in  the  use  ..f  black- 
board, maps  and  globes,  in  arithmetical  analyseH  and  explanationn.  in 
making  the  grammar  and  other  branches  interesting  ns  well  n^ 
bencfidal  studies.  Jle  may  not  know  how  to  assign  work  and  make 
good  workers  of  his  pupils;  he  may  n<.t  kn..w  how  to  conduct  recita- 
tions well;  he  may  need  advice  in  reference  to  the  disciplining  of  hit* 
school,  and  in  many  other  ways  he  may  need  the  ui<l  of  llu-  HUiH-rin- 
tendent  to  help  him  the  betti-r  to  .lischarge  his  duti.-H.     Many  hnvo 
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been  the  expressions  of  thankfulness  from  teachers,  for  assistance  thus 
rendered  them  upon  visitations  of  their  schools.  They  are  desirous 
of  knowing  how  to  do  better  work,  and  ask  many  questions  about 
such  matters  as  the  superintendent  fails  to  notice  in  his  limited  visits. 
Directors  and  other  citizens  of  the  districts  are  urged  to  visit  the 
schools  with  the  superintendent,  and  there  and  outside  of  the  school 
the  school-officers  are  advised  in  relation  to  their  duties  in  supplying 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  comfort,  convenience  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils,  and  in  relation  to  text-books,  school  records,  re- 
ports, etc. 

Some  schools,. in  the  corners  of  large  counties,  are  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  and  annually  thousands 
of  miles  of  travel  are  required  to  visit  all  of  the  schools.  Much  of 
the  driving  is  done  early  and  late,  in  order  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  in  each  school-room.  The  people  are  very  hospitable  to  the 
superintendent,  and  extend  to  him  many  invitations  to  visit  their 
homes,  which  he  gladly  accepts  and  appreciates ;  yet  each  year  it  costs 
him  in  this  state  an  average  of  about  $2Q0  for  traveling  expenses. 
The  earnest  and  faithful  superintendent  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  his 
office  ought  certainly  to  rank  with  the  other  county  offices.  It  is  as 
useful,  and  to  fill  it  well  takes  as  much  talent,  as  much  energy,  as 
much  firmness,  more  expense;  and  surely  it  is  not  as  pleasant  to  be 
away  from  one's  home  the  most  of  the  time  as  to  have  work  in  an 
office  at  home,  always  warmed  and  furnished,  and  at  no  expense  to  its 
occupant. 

The  institute  work  does  not  take  a  great  many  days  of  time,  yet  it 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  superintendent's  labors.  Institutes 
should  some  times  have  the  aid,  among  their  instructors  and  lecturers, 
of  some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  country.  The  services  of  some  of 
these  men  are  secured  months  and  some  times  a  full  year  in  advance. 
These  engagements  require  much  correspondence,  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  prominent  educational  men  is  found  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  securing  their  assistance. 

Teachers'  drills  are  some  times  held  by  the  superintendent,  in  lo- 
calities where  the  teachers  of  one  or  more  townships  can  be  con- 
vened. The  drill  work  and  lectures  being  of  the  most  practical  char- 
acter, the  teachers  become  more  earnest  and  better  qualified  for  their 
work,  and  the  citizens  of  the  locality,  interested  by  the  exercises  and 
lectures,  become  better  helpers  in  the  educational  work.  The  late 
change  in  the  law  seems  to  make  it  the  more  necessary  that  teachers' 
drills  shall  be  held  of  several  weeks'  continuance.     At  the  one  we 
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have  recently  held  for  four  weeks,  135  passed  the  examinationB  in  tlio 
four  new  branches  of  study,  who,  with  the  teachers  that  hold  certifi- 
cates until  next  spring,  will  give  us  a  good  supply  for  thr  wint*T. 
By  having  this  supply,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  will  be  saved  to 
the  county,  while  the  drill  only  costs  the  county  the  per  diem  of  the 
superintendent  and  about  $30  for  incidentals.  The  new  law  also 
makes  it  the  duty  and  gives  the  power  to  superintendents  to  remove 
school-directors,  in  case  they  do  not  perform  their  official  duties  as 
the  law  requires.  At  times,  the  superintendent  is  called  to  hear  and 
settle  difficulties  that  arise  in  school-districts  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.     Litigation  is  often  thus  avoided. 

There  are  other  labors  of  various  kinds  which  T  have  not  now  time 
to  mention. 

Besides  alPof  his  county  work,  the  superintendent  should  s))end 
three  or  four  weeks  of  each  year  in  visiting  some  of  the  best  schools 
of  the  state,  and  in  attending  the  State  Teachers'  and  School  Princi- 
pals' Associations,  and  the  Association  of  County  Superintendents. 
This  will  cost  him  a  hundred  dollars  or  more,  .his  time  and  expenses 
being  considered;  and,  while  ho  individuall}'  is  benefited,  his  county 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  thus  obtained,  and  thus  keep 
pace  with  the  spirit  and  progress  of  the  age. 

The  question  is  not  Avho  shall  be  county  superintendent.  It  mat- 
ters but  little  to  the  state  whether  you  and  I  hold  this  office.  There 
are  many^ther  men  that  will  make  as  good  superintendents.  But 
the  question  is.  What  is  for  the  best  educational  interests  of  the 
state? — and  we  have  as  good  a  right  as  others  to  express  our  opinions 
upon  it.  If  we  arc  fit  for  the  office  we  hold,  our  employment  does 
not  depend  upon  our  positions,  for  we  can  very  soon  stej)  into  other 
callings  that  will  pay  us  fully  as  well.  We  ought  to  know  better  than 
other  persons  the  benefits  of  our  work,  and  think  it  not  out  of  place 
to  express  our  opinions,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  hav- 
ing an  extreme  fear  of  being  deprived  of  our  positions. 

There  is  no  other  officer  of  our  land  that  has  more  important  duties 
than  the  county  superintendent;  and  to  perform  his  duties  well,  ho 
should  be  a  man  well  qualified  as  to  knowledge  of  hooks,  especially  of 
such  topics  as  are  generally  taught  in  our  common  schools;  he  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  practical  school-room  work,  especially  with 
primary  teaching,  as  his  greatest  good  work  can  and  nhould  ho  done 
in  schools  of  elementary  branches;  he  should  be  a  man  of  great  en- 
ergy, and  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office;  he  should 
be  a  man  of  the  best  habits  and  character,  one  that  can  command  the 
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esteem  of  scholars,  teachers,  school-officers,  and  the  public  generally; 
he  should  have  firmness  sufficient  to  withstand  the  overinfluences  of 
friends  or  strong  inducements  to  grant  certificates  to  candidates  un- 
worthy and  unqualified  to  become  teachers  —  should  be  willing  to  give 
money  to  a  needy  girl  or  maimed  soldier,  rather  than  certificates  to 
such  unqualified  ones;  he  should  work  faithfully  and  honestly  for  his 
pay;  and,  in  fine,  he  should  be  a  live,  qualified,  faithful  and  honest 
man,  who  should  attend  the  Association  of  County  Superintendents, 
the  State  Teachers'  Associations,  etc.,  should  take  and  read  the  best 
educational  journals  of  the  day,  should  hold  institutes,  and  in  every 
way  should  strive  to  make  his  county  among  the  best,  educationally, 
in  the  state. 

The  salaries  of  the  county  superintendents  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
the  action  of  the  county  boards,  which,  as  the  law  now  stands,  will  be 
the  case  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  term  of  office.  Where  the 
complaint  is  that  the  services  are  not  worth  the  pay,  the  boards  will 
limit  the  work,  in  stead  of  procuring  better  men  to  perform  it.  By 
cutting  off  the  visitation  of  schools,  the  superintendent  will  not  be 
employed  in  school  work  one  half  of  his  time,  and  he  must  obtain 
other  employment  in  part.  The  result  will  be  that  the  work  that  is 
to  be  done  will  generally  be  given,  as  a  few  years  ago,  to  young  men 
that  wish  to  prepare  for  some  other  business  of  life,  and  need  the 
money  the  office  will  give  to  pay  their  expenses.  With'  them  the 
school  work  will  only  be  a  temporary  and  a  secondary  work.  The 
visitation  of  schools  will  not  only  be  cut  off,  but  the  other  good  work 
of  the  office  will  be  crippled  to  a  great  extent.  The  men  who  are  best 
fitted  for  the  positions  will  generally  not  be  willing  to  risk  the  action 
of  county  boards,  when  there  is  uncertainty.  And  there  are  but  few 
counties  in  the  state  where  efforts  would  not  be  made  to  restrict  the 
labors  of  the  superintendent.  Some  men  will  oppose  him  because  he 
has  refused  certificates  to  their  friends,  and  that,  too,  when  the  refusals 
were  just. 

Under  the  present  law,  after  the  present  term  of  office,  when  the 
county  board  thinks  the  superintendent  will  be  unjust  or  otherwise 
unqualified,  it  can  appoint  "two  competent  and  discreet  persons,  at 
their  first  meeting  after  the  election,"  to  assist  in  the  work  of  examin- 
ation and  the  granting  of  certificates.  The  county  superintendent 
will  also  have  other  opponents,  men  who  do  not  appreciate  his  work. 
They  will  not  be  among  the  best  friends  of  public  schools,  but  rather 
among  those  who  do  not  see  in  educational  work  any  advance  since 
they  were  boys — who  see  the  county  paying  a  man  ^5.00  per  day  for 
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ridiiiix  jvhout  and  doiiij?  notliins::.  TIu-v  can  so.-  in  tli.- ..ffici-s  ..f  tln> 
Hreuit  dork  and  recorder,  i  lie  treasurer.  I  lie  jiid-;c.  and  tin-  ciinly 
clerk,  piles  ofhooks  that  liavc  been  accinnulalini,^  for  nniny  yearn,  and 
tiiey  believe  these  officers  are  doini;-  sonu-thinii:.  'I'lie  slierit!"  anvHl8 
the  hoi-se-thief  and  ])erfornis  his  other  duties,  and  every  body  tliiiikH 
he  is  worthy  of  liis  hii-e.  Their  services  are  apiu-eeiated.  and  no  mh*. 
says  abolish  their  offices.  But  the  superintt-ndc-nts  work  is  more  up- 
on mind  than  mattei-;  it  is  spread  ovei-  the  county,  and  not  piled  up- 
on shelves  in  an  office;  it  is  to  ])revenl  ci'inic.  and  litiiration.  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  county  money  foi-  tlu'  i-vils  of  ignorance;  jtiid  oppo- 
nents, 'having  eyes  that  will  not  see',  are  blind  to  tin-  sure  evidenccKof 
advance  in  the  value  of  school  worii,  which,  in  L;-r»-at  part,  is  owini;  t(» 
tiiorough  and  honest  supervision. 

An  honorable  state  senator.  wh(»  is  an  eaniol  and  able  Irieini  of  ed- 
ucation and  one  of  the  committee  of  e(lucaliiiii  in  our  last  legislature. 
has  given  me  ])rief1y  the  follow  ing  as  among  the  leading  objections 
raised  to  the  county  superinteiidency  by  members  wh<i  wisiied  to  abol- 
ish the  office. 

1st.  "It  costs  !$;)H,nbO.  oi-  more"  about  Sl(HM)  for  each  on  an  a\er- 
age;  oi",  about  $800  for  each  on  an  average,  after  dedin-ling  his  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses. 

2d.  ''All  necessary  sei'vice  could  be  pi'rformed  by  the  enunly  judge 
and  save  the  money." 

iid.  "The  peo])le,  through  their  directoi-s.  can  select  tiieir>'\\n  t.-acli- 
ers  and  get  just  as  good  sei-vice  as  they  (Ut  now." 

4tb.  ''1"'here  is  dangi'i-  in  remoxing  jxtwer  and  resjionsibility  from 
the  people  and  placing  it  in  a  county  suiterinten<b'iit.  and  i.-lW  l.br.l 
intei-est  is  thereby  lessened." 

r)th.  "Almost  every  school-district  contains  som*-  man.  u  I..1  i..ui.l 
act  as  director,  as  cai)able  as  most  superinten(b-ids," 

(Jth.   "No  visitations  of  schools  are  needed  " 

7th.  '•  If  they  arc^  m-eded.  it  is  folly  to  pay  a  man  live  <l.tlhn>  a  (iay 
to  visit,  who  does    not  know  a  g<to<l    school  wIm-u    he  st-es  it.  and   can 

not  teach  one." 

Sth.  -Many  county  sujterintendenis  are  incapable  of  examining 
teachers,  and   they  do    not.  as  a   body,  average   in   <-idture  us  liigli   mm 

county  judges." 

0th.  "Men  of  merit,  culture  and  ntinennnl  will  not  enter  the  jm.- 
litical  arena  for  the  office  and.  if  they  did.  they  wo.dd  be  iM-ateii  by 
less  worthv  Init  moi-"  shrewd  nu-n." 

10th.   -Superintendents  rashly  advis*'  too  hirge  an.l    lavinJi  exiM-lid- 

voL.  xvin. — 50. 
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itiires  of  money  without  the  least  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  pay." 

11th.  "Tlie  present  injudieious  management  is  gradually  rendering 
our  school  system  unpopular," 

12th.  "If  the  whole  subject  were  left  to  the  county  board,  they 
■would  better  represent  the  desires  of  the  people." 

13th.  ^'Almost  every  town  of  any  importance  has  its  local  superin- 
tendent, or  the  principal  of  tlie  centre  school  who  acts  in  that  ca- 
pacity." 

This  paper,  I  think,  already  contains  facts  sufficient  to  answer  any 
and  all  of  the  given  objections  that  are  made  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent's office.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  individuals  who  do  not  do 
their  woi'k  well  and  faithfully.  If  honest  objections  to  the  officer 
should  result  in  the  abolishment  of  his  office,  w^e  soon  should  have  all 
of  the  officers  of  our  country  abolished.  County  treasurers  have 
proved  defaulters,  judges  of  courts  and  sheriflPs  have  been  bribed, 
legislators  have  been  bought,  corruption  is  charged  to  representatives, 
senators,  and  presidents,  and  incompetenc}'  to  some  persons  of  every 
office;  but  who  says  abolish  all  of  the  offices  to  remedy  the  evils? 
The  evils  are  chargeable  to  the  people  that  place  improper  men  in  re- 
sponsible positions,  rather  than  to  the  laws  that  create  offices  that  are 
necessary  to  the  safety,  growth,  development  and  prosperity  of  a  gov- 
ernment. 

The  men  who  made  the  above  objections  to  the  county  superin- 
tendency  did  not  succeed  in  having  the  office  abolished,  but  the  law 
was  so  modified  that  perhaps  it  might  as  well  have  been,  for  then 
there  would  undoubtedly  have  sooner  come  a  reaction  in  favor  of  a 
healthy  and  permanent  supervision. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  present  law,  last  winter,  and  before 
the  new  constitution  was  adopted,  special  laws  were  enacted,  so  that 
the  superintendents  were  allowed  but  sixty  days  each  for  visiting 
schools  in  Clark,  Crawford,  Cumberland,  Edgar,  Effingham  and  Jasper 
counties.  School  visitation  was  reduced  in  Jo  Daviess  county  to  one 
hundi'ed  days,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  county  board.  In 
Brown  and  Schuyler  counties  it  was  loft  to  the  county  court  as  to 
amount  and  comjiensation.  I  find,  by  the  last  Biennial  Keport  of  our 
State  Superintendent,  that  there  Avas  no  visitation  in  Brown  county, 
and  but  six  scliools  were  visited  during  the  year  in  Schuyler  county. 
Special  enactments  were  also  made  for  Fayette,  Kendall,  Pike  and 
Hamilton  counties.  In  the  last,  but  eight  schools  were  visited  in  the 
year. 
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The  report  of  Maryland  says:  "Tliere  should  ho  soiiw  iiiiituriii  un- 
derstanding with  regard  to  the  law  for  the  e(.m])c'nsa(ioii  of  county 
school  commissioners." 

The  Superintendent  of  Minnesota  says,  in  his  last  report:  "As  tlie 
law  now  stands,  it  is  left  with  the  county  coiiiinissioncrs  of  ».»c|| 
county  to  determine  the  compensation  their  own  supiM-intrndi-nt  shiill 
receive.  If  the  board  of  commissioners  were  always  comported  of  the 
best  material  in  the  county,  this  would  do;  but.  unfortunately,  in  vcrv 
many  instances  this  is  not  the  case.  Even  wlu-n  the  boanl  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  fine  business  capacity,  in  a  majority  of  counties  they 
are  men  possessing  no  knowledge  of  school  nuitters,  and  have  very 
little  idea  of  the  duties  of,  or  the  labor  required  to  be  jierfonned  by, 
their  county  superintendent." 

Oregon  leaves  the  salary  of  the  county  supiTintendent  tu  the  county 
court,  stating  that  it  must  not  exceed  8500.  Oregon  has  had  no  state 
superintendent  and  has  not  been  able  to  give  full  statistics  to  show 
the  condition  of  education. 

The  liberal  Tennessee  school-law  of  ISiiT  has  been  of  late  so  changed 
that  state  sujjervision  has  been  abolished  and  education  let\  to  eotinty 
action.  So  says  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  furtlu-r  n-marks 
that  twenty-three  out  of  ninety-one  counties  have  organized  under 
the  law,  and  in  several  of  these  no  taxes  have  been  levied. 

In  "Wisconsin,  the  county  supervisors  fix  the  salaries  of  tiic  county 
sujjerintendents,  and  here  is  Avhat  their  report  says  about  their  scluxd 
supervision:  "In  about  one-half  of  the  state  the  county  superintend- 
ents are  active  and  efficient,  and  spend  a  large  share  of  their  time  in 
visiting  and  supervising  the  schools.  In  the  other  half  tlie  scIiooIb 
'are  neglected,  and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  so  far  as  super- 
vision by  any  one  from  outside  of  the  local  districts  is  concerned. 
This  failure  in  the  matter  of  the  supervision  of  schools  is  the  result  <»f 
two  causes:  first,  the  payment  of  inade(|uate  salaries  to  superintend- 
ents; and  second,  the  election  of  incoiiipet--nt  persons  to  tlie  <»fHcp  of 
superintendent.  The  second  evil  is.  t(»  somi'  cNtent.  an  effect  «»('  the 
first.  Men  who  are  competent  to  hold  the  office  can  not  afVord  to  take 
it  for  the  meagre  compensation  allowed  in  most  count it-s.  The  c«»iinty 
superintendent  ought  to  be  a  well-educated,  experienced  teacher— the 
equal  of  any  one  in  character  and  moral  worth,  llow  can  we  expect 
such  a  man'  to  serve  the  people  for  from  8:U»»  to  8sn(»  p.-r  year,  and 
bear  his  own  traveling  expenses,  while  in  many  of  tlie  gnided  hcIkmiIh 
under  his  jurisdiction  the  principals  are  paid  fn.m  $1,000  to  $1,500? 
The  consequence  is  that  men  seek  the  office  who  are  not  qualified  to 
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fill  it;  the  people  complain  that  their  schools  are  not  visited,  and  the 
board  of  county  supervisors  try  to  remedy  the  evil  h}-  cutting  down 
the  salary,  reasoning  that  if  he  does  not  perform  his  duty  for  the 
salary  paid,  he  ought  to  receive  a  smaller  sum;  whereas,  the  true 
theory  is  to  pay  the  superintendent  such  a  salary  that  he  can  afford 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work." 

I  have  thus  quite  fully  given  my  own  and  others'  thoughts  upon  the 
supervision  of  schools,  and  my  own  opinion  of  the  'Eelation  of  the 
New  School-Law  to  the  County  Superintendency '.  Illinois  has  taken 
a  long  step  backward;  but  let  us  trust  to  the  wisdom  of  a  great  and 
noble  state,  that  she  will  not  sacrifice  permanently  one  of  her  greatest 
helps  to  a  high  standard  of  popular,  free  education,  but  that  she  will 
soon  establish  a  well-qualified  school  supervision,  with  a  liberal  com- 
pensation so  adjusted  as  to  be  equitable  to  all  counties,  and  suflficient 
to  secure  and  continue  in  employ  such  men  as  Avill  both  give  an  equiv- 
alent for  their  salaries,  and  will  create  a  public  opinion  in  their  favor 
which  will  withstand  all  opposition. 
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rNSrR[!CTION^  IN  THE  NATURAL  SCIEN(  KS.     Hi  NTS  TO  TEAtHKU.S. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  experiment  of  introducing  the  study* 
of  Natural  vScience  into  the  common  schools  of  the  state  must  be  en- 
tered u})on.  It  is  assumed  that  s<^iool-directors  and  teachers  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  requirements  of  the  new  law  in  this  respect,  and 
that  they  intend,  in  good  faith,  to- endeavor  to  comply  with  those  re- 
quirements to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

How  shall  the  Natural  Sciences  be  taught?  in  Avhat  way  can  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  be  most  successfully  carried  out?  These 
are  questions  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  and  shoiild  bo  care- 
fully consi<lered  at  the  very  outset  of  this  new  movement  in  our 
scheme  of  ]jublic  education.  A  radical  mistake  here  would  go  far  to 
neutralize  or  defeat  the  ends  and  purposes  contemplated  by  the  legis- 
latui'e  in  adding  Natural  Science  to  the  existing  course  of  study  in 
common  schools. 
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111  seeking  rig-ht  unswers  1o  tlio  fnrcgoing  iii(|iiirivs.  il  is  llicnCoi-r 
necessary  first  to  consider  what  whi-c  (Ik-  cliiffi'iids  conti'inplalnl.  llu- 
main  results  hoped  for,  l)y  these  cliangc-s  in  I  lie  schuuldaw.  If  \  coi-. 
rectly  interpret  tliese  new  ])rovi.si()iis  of  tlu- statnlc  an<l  rightly  un- 
derstand the  sentiments  of  those  nieinliei's  uf  llie  legislat  iii-*- who  wi-rt* 
chiefly  interested  in  securing  their  enactiiHiit.  the  gi-eal  en<l  sought 
was  to  lift  the  st'hools  of  tiie  state  out  of  1  lie  gro(.v«'s  of  a  liookiKli 
routine;  to  redeem  them  from  iiai'i'eiiiu-ss  and  U-ainicss;  to  pour  into 
them,  and  through  tlu'iu.  the  fresh  hrei/,es  uf  life  and  nature;  to  I'li- 
rich  and  fertilize  them  by  the  infusiun  nf  new  ideas.  deriv»'d  from  thr 
study  of  the  protean  forms  and  marvelous  |thenonieiia  of  tlie  material 
M'orld;  to  vitalize  and  sti'engthen  them  fy  t-xercises  recpiiring  more 
intelligent  observation  and  less  mere  memoi-y;  to  turnlliem  mon* 
from  words  to  things,  from  books  lo  nature,  from  the  unintelligent 
iteration  of  <lead  forms  aiid  phrases,  to  a  widt'-awaki'  oliservation  and 
keen-sighted  scrutiny  of  the  mnltitudinous  objeeis  of  living  interest. 
grace  and  beauty  with  wliieh  the  outer  world  is  tilled,  in  this  way 
it  was  hoped  that  tlie  schools  wouhl  he  <|uiekened  ami  vivifiid.  the 
boundaries  of  useful  knowledge  enlarged.  an<l  the  youth  of  ilu>  state 
be  familiarized  with  the  elements,  at  least,  of  those  seieiiei-s  which  are 
in  themselves  so  ennobling,  and  which  arc  so  closely  relatol  tu  the 
ffreat  industries  of  this  commonwealth. 

If  such  was  the  leading  object  of  the  legislature  in  prescribing  the 
study  of  Natural  Science  in  the  common  schools,  the  (piestion  reeui-s. 
How  can  that  object  be  most  ettectuallA- attained?  In  other  words. 
What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  Natural  Seieiice 
in  the  public  schools?  And  here  another  prelindnary  in<|uii-y  arison: 
Was  it  the  intention  of  the  legislatun'  to  make  ihe  study  of  iIimm-  ele- 
ments general,  in  all  tlu'  grailes  and  stages  of  commoii-seiiool  iiislnie- 
tion,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  or  to  linnt  it  to  tlu'  most  a«ivimeed 
classes  and  to  high  school?  This  in(|uiry  i>  important,  l>eeau^e  tlie 
(piestionof  methods  is  largely  involved  in  it.  Il  is  (d.vious  that  a  plan 
of  instruction  that  might  be  advisable,  or  cv.n  the  best,  li.r  the  most 
advanced  pupils  might  be  very  inapprn|iriali>  for  under  ehisHeh  iiixl 
beo-inners.  No  doubt  is  entertaim-d  that  it  was  the  iMtenti..n  to  put 
the  elements  of  the  Natural  Scii'nccs  into  all  tin-  public  s.-I.ooIh  oftlie 
state,  of  everv  kin<l  and  gradv — to  mak-'  the  stu<ly  of  them  an  tiiin- 
mon,  as  universal,  as  the  study  of  the  seven  elementary  l.raneluH  pn- 
viously  required.  It  was  assuim'.l-  (M.rrectly.  I  think-lliiU  any 
child  of  suitable  age  ami  of  sudicicnt  mental  and  physical  lienltli  ami 
Stren..-th  to    attend  a    pid.lic  s.-hool    ndght    as  w,ll    be  .M-t   to   leaniiliK 
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about  plants  and  animals  —  aboiit  tlio  things  on  the  ground  beneath 
its  feet,  in  the  air  above  and  around  its  head,  in  the  Avaters  of  familiar 
streams  and  brooks,  and  in  forests,  orchards,  meadows,  and  gardens, 
— as  about  the  inanimate  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  dry  processes  of 
word-making  and  spelling,  the  mj^steries  of  pronunciation,  accent  and 
emphasis,  and  the  iabstractions  of  the  multiplication-table.  While  the 
legislature  admitted  the  importance  and  necessity  of  instruction  in 
those  rudiments  of  learning,  and  retained  all  of  them  without  abridg- 
ment, it  seemed  to  assume  that  the  elements  of  Natural  Science  might  be 
superadded,  not  only  without  detriment  to  the  former  course  of  study, 
but  with  positive  advantage  thereto;  and  the  assumption  is  believed 
to  be  well  founded.  I  do  not  doubt  that  not  only  as  much,  but  more 
and  better  progress  will  be  made  in  the  old  seven  branches,  in  con- 
nection with  the  four  new  ones,  if  properly  taught,  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  achieved  without  them,  so  that  the  gain  will  be  more  than 
equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  knowledge  of  Natural  Science  ac- 
quired. This  will  result,  it  is  believed,  from  the  awakening  and  in- 
spiring influence  of  the  new  studies  upon  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  very  obvious  to  all 
that  the  benefits  of  these  new  studies  will  be  best  secured  by  the 
method  of  oral  lessons,  in  stead  of  recitations  from  text-books.  In- 
deed, if  the  teaching  of  the  Natural  Sciences  is  to  fall  into  the  old  ways, 
merely  so  manj^  lines  or  pages  of  a  book  to  be  memorized  and  recited 
daily,  the  law  might  as  well  be  repealed,  for  it  will  only  enhance  the 
very  evils  which  have  so  long  benumbed  and  stupefied  the  schools. 

Then,  teachers,  with  these  new  and  living  themes,  let  there  be  also 
new  and  living  methods.  Leaving  and  forgetting,  the  beaten  paths  of 
book-answers  to  book-questions  on  bookish  abstractions,  enter  the 
new  path  that  leads  out  amid  the  manifold  works  of  God,  and  there 
gather  treasures  of  knowledge  at  first  hands.  If  the  subject  of  the 
lesson  is  a  particular  flower,  do  not  have  the  pupil  read  or  recite  what 
some  body  else  has  said  about  that  flower^  but  make  the  flower  itself 
3^our  text-book;  it  was  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself,  and  is 
without  blemish  or  mistake;  it  lines  are  more  perfect  than  were  ever 
drawn  by  human  hand,  its  colors  have  a  richer  and  warmer  flush  than 
brush  of  artist  can  impart.  Take  the  beautiful  thing  in  jour  hand, 
inspect  its  wonderful  structure,  note  its  component  parts,  point  out 
the  rare  delicacy  and  grace  of  its  form  and  finish,  tell  its  attributes 
and  qualities,  show  wherein  it  is  like  and  wherein  different  from  other 
flowers  of  its  class.  Do  all  this  in  the  presence  of  your  pupils,  before 
their  eyes  —  do  it  with  the  gentle  enthusiasm  and  loving  inspiration 
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that  ever  touch  the  heart  ami  ji-'rvadc  llie  soul  of  liim  who  witli  hon- 
est purpose  puts  himself  in  eommunion  with  Nature  — do  tliin,  and 
dull  indeed  must  the  little  ones  he,  if  tlu-y  do  not  n-si.ond  with  joyful 
interest  to  such  instruction. 

Pursue  the  same  course  with  each  of  the  othi-r  scioiicrrt,  so  fur  a« 
practicable;  teach  orally;  discard  text-hooks  almost  wholly  in  all  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  ])u])ir8  course.  Ahove  all,  do  n't  attempt  too  vtuch 
at  a  time.  This  is  the  danger  to  be  specially  avoided.  Teach  syn- 
tematicall}^  and  methodically,  but  go  little  b}-  little,  step  by  step.  Lay 
out  the  Avork  beforehand  foi-  each  week  or  mouth,  and  be  sure  to  cfim- 
plete  what  is  thus  prescribed,  but  do  n't  lay  out  too  much.  Jjet  each 
lesson  be  short,  very  short,  but  give  it  Avith  all  the  spirit  and  force 
you  possess.  Illusti-ato  Avith  natural  objects  in  all  possible  cases.  Test 
the  pupil's  knOAvledge  hy  frequent  i-cA-icAvs,  not  by  asking  ihein  to  re- 
peat what  3'ou  liaA^e  said^  but  by  requiring  them  to  exhibit  and  illus- 
trate, objectively.  Avhat  they  have  learned.  Keep  them  close  to  visible, 
tangible,  appreciable  material  things,  all  the  time.  Make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  advance  a  step  Avithout  using  their  oAvn  senses  and  p<twers 
of  obserA^ation.  Cause  it  to  be  understood  that  mere  Avords  are  of  no 
value  in  themselves,  any  more  than  the  figures  or  letters  on  a  bank- 
note, or  on  the  face  of  a  watch,  or  on  the  scale  of  a  thermometer;  that 
it  is,  in  each  case,  Avhat  is  rejrresented  or  signified  l»y  the  word  or  letter 
that  constitutes  its  A'alue;  that,  as  a  parrot  or  an  automaton  may  bo 
made  to  utter  Avords  of  grandest  import,  and  be  but  a  senseless  parrot 
or  automaton  still,  so  a  child  may  memorize  and  give  tripjtingly  on 
the  tongue  the  whole  nomenclature  of  a  science,  and  3-et  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  its  simplest  facts  and  ])rinciples;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  little  boj'  or  girl  Avho  works  up  to  the  exact  meaning  and 
import  of  a  fcAv  Avords  and  terms,  through  the  study  and  j-oniprehen- 
sion  of  the  things,  ideas  or  relations  of  Avhich  those  \v(»rdH  and  terms 
arc  but  the  symbols,  is  in  the  straight  path  to  true  knowledge  and 
learning. 

One  good  effect  of  this  rational  method  of  rhmentary  training  in  in 
the  encouragement  it  gives  to  those  pupils  who  are  deficient  in  mero 
verbal  memory,  and  Avho  are  therefore  accounted  dull.  nn<l  in  the 
check  it  administers  to  the  conceit  of  thosi-  who  are  able  nimply  to 
memorize  Avith  facility.  Standing  at  the  bar  of  Nature,  the  children, 
in  this  respect,  are  all  equals.  Her  richest  treasures  an-  f«»r  tho«»o  of 
closest  in.spection,  keenest  insight  an<I  most  patii-nt  and  intelligent 
study;  not  for  those  A\ho  are  merely  the  quiekist  to  nieniorite  wordi*. 
Every  observant  teacher  knows  Iioav  disprop)rtioned  in  tl-    «...>,.;„»] 
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standing  of  many  a  pupil  to  his  actual  industry  and  vigor  of  intellect, 
owing  to  the  possession  of  this  power  of  rapid  and  easy  memorizing; 
and  all  such  will  appreciate  the  value  of  a  truer  and  juster  test  of 
scholarship  and  rank. 

Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  I  am  commending  what  seems  to  me 
the  best  way  to  instruct  heginnns  in  the  rudiments  of  ISTatural  Science. 
I  do  not  say  that  some  teachers  may  not  be  able  to  make  judicious 
use  of  a  text-book,  even  at  the  outset,  or  as  soon  as  pupils  are  able  to 
read  fluently.  Much  less  would  I  apjtrove  the  one-sided  and  extrava- 
gant notion,  now  becoming  so  prevalent,  that  text-books  should  be 
entirely  discarded  in  j)ublic  schools,  and  all  the  instruction  be  oral  A 
good  (did  suitable  text-book,  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  knows  how 
to  use  it,  and  how  to  direct  its  use  hy  pupils,  is  alwa3's  a  help  —  one 
never  to  be  undervalued.  And  for  advanced  classes  in  the  Natural 
Sciences  text-books  are  almost  indispensable,  even  with  the  best 
teachers.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  too  close  and  servile  an  ad- 
herence to  what  is  put  down  in  the  book,  no  more  and  no  less  —  mere 
text-book  teaching,  if  teaching  it  can  be  called. —  is  a  prevalent  and 
enormous  evil  in  our  common  schools.  It  both  begets  and  fosters  in- 
dolence and  dullness  in  the  teacher,  and  eliminates  all  life  and  inter- 
est from  the  recitation,  reducing  the  work  of  the  pupil  to  a  mere  ex- 
ercise of  memory.  The  elfects  of  this  practice  in  primary  classes  are 
particulai'ly  deplorable,  repressing  the  child's  inquisitive  nature  at  the 
very  outset;  giving  its  faculties  of  observation  and  jierception  nothing 
to  do,  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  activity  and  alertness,  and  when 
the  exercise  of  them  is  most  attractive  and  beneficial. 

To  break  up  this  lamentable  j»ractice,  and  to  bring  a  new  life,  a 
healthful  and  inspiring  element,  into  our  prinuay  schools,  if  possible, 
I  make  this  plea  for  oral  instruction  in  the  Natural  Sciences.  If  ear- 
nestly and  wisely  pursued,  it  will  }iot  only  awaken  and  animate  the 
little  school-children,  i*edeeming  the  weary  hours  from  dullness  and 
apathy,  but  it  will  quicken  and  vitalize  the  teachers  as  well,  infusing 
fresh  power  and  vigor  into  all  their  work.  Force  is  also  added  to 
this  plea  from  the  fact,  elsewhere  adverted  to,  that  there  is,  as  yet,  a 
conspicuous  lack  of  text-books  adapted  to  these  elementary  stages  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  exeept,  perhaps,  in  Botany. 

Assuniing,  then,  that  the  first  teaching  in  these  bi'anehes  should  be 
n\ainly  (n-al.  a  few  words  are  added  by  way  of  more  particular  sug- 
gestion to  teachers. 

All  technical  terms  i)f  desei'i})tion.  definition  ui'  classification  should 
be  led  up  to  by  questionings  on  objects   presented  to  the  sight  and 
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touch  of  the  pupil,  when  practicahle,  and  called  to  his  reeojjnition 
when  they  can  not  be  presented.  In  selcotint;  r)l)ji'cls  from  \vlii<-h  to 
deduce  description  and  class,  one  exliibitini;  tho  <listin.i;iiishiiii,'  clmr- 
aeteristics  of  its  class  most  prominently  should  be  Holectod.  In  Zool- 
ogy, the  horse  or  cow,  for  instance,  should  be  selected  a«  the  type  of 
the  vertebrates,  rather  than  the  frog  or  snake.  The  intlon'seenci' of 
the  polk-weed  or  currant-bush  M-ill  better  exhibit  tlie  rartmr  varit-ly 
than  a  sjiecimen  whose  pedicels  are  so  short  as  to  make  it  difficult  for 
any  but  a  skilled  botanist  to  determine  wliether  he  lia.s  in  his  hand  u 
raceme  or  a  spike. 

Some  knowledge  of  speciiic  objects  may  bi'  gaintd  by  siinjile  per- 
ception, as,  that  an  animal  has  a  back-bone,  suckk-s  its  young,  and 
lives  on  herbs.  But  unclassified  knowledge  is  of  but  little  value.  In 
the  study  of  objects,  the  mind  should  be  constantly  led  to  perceive 
and  note  resemblances  and  diiferences:  resemblances,  in  order  to  class- 
ification, that  those  things  which  belong  together  on  a  given  basis 
may  be  associated  together  in  the  mind  on  that  basis;  diftcrences,  that 
those  characteristics  which  separate  objects  should  have  the  effect  of 
separating  them  in  the  mind.  To  illustrate,  the  horse  and  the  lion 
have  the  common  characteristic  of  a  back-bone,  hence  are  both  vertt'- 
brates;  they  have,  likewise,  the  common  characteristic  of  bringing 
forth  living  young  and  nourishing  them  with  milk,  hence  are  bdth 
mammals;  but  the  diet  of  the  horse  is  one  of  herbs,  that  of  the  lion 
one  of  flesh;  hence,  the  first  is  herbivorous  and  the  second  carnivo- 
rous. The  oral  lesson,  therefore,  should  ever  have  in  view  not  only 
the  development  in  the  child  of  the  power  of  sim])le  jierception,  but 
the  perception  of  differences  and  resemblances,  through  which  the 
judgment  is  educated  and  the  specific  disciplinary  value  of  tlie  ucw 
branches  gained.  ^ 

To  conduct  an  oral  lesson  with  profit,  the  teacher  should  settle  bo- 
forehand  exactly  what  points  he  wishes  to  bring  out.  and  thoroughly 
prepare  himself  to  do  it.  He  should  give  the  juipil  nothing  of  do- 
scription  or  definition  which  he  ean  draw  from  him,  and  hlmuld  be 
careful  to  see  that  all  statements  of  pupil.s  in  their  replies  to  questions 
be  grammatically  correct,  clear,  and  exact. 

Emphasis  is  again  laid  on  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  e.xereiso  of 
original  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Such  an  outline  an  id 
given  here  can  no  more  re])resent  the  h-sson  than  »  picture  r:in  n-p- 
resent  the  running  of  the  horse  or  the  flashing  of  the  lightning.  The 
picture  of  a  horse  may  sngc/esf  running,  because  the  i»<»sition  may  be 
that  which  a  horse  will  have  in  some  part  of  his  leap;  but  the  actual 
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running  no  pencil  can  exhibit.  The  quick,  intelligent  gesture,  the 
mobile  face,  the  brightening  eye,  the  electric  soul,  must  help  to 
distinguish  these  lessons  from  the  common  lessons  of  the  school- 
room. 

The  oral  method  will  impose  additional  labor  upon  the  teacher.  No 
greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  suppose  it  an  e.asy  thing  to 
prepare  and  present  an  oral  lesson  in  Natural  Science ;  that  is,  if  it  is 
done  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it  must  be  to  be  of  any  worth.  The 
loose,  immethodical,  aimless  and  desultory  school-room  twaddle  that 
too  frequently  passes  for  oral  instruction  can  not  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. It  is  the  refuge  of  indolence,  ignorance,  and  presumption, 
and  has  done  much  to  bring  the  whole  system  of  object-teaching  into 
contempt.  The  most  abject  servility  to  text-book  routine  is  better 
than  such  vapid,  incoherent  swash,  for  even  the  poorest  books  are 
constructed  with  some  regard  to  order  and  method. 

I  repeat,  then,  that,  if  teachers  hope  to  succeed  in  oral  instruction, 
they  must  mark  out  for  themselves  a  clear  and  definite  plan,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  each  science,  and  every  part  of  each  science, 
shall  be  worked  up  and  presented ;  and  the}'  must  understand  that 
nothing  whatever  can  take  the  place  of  hard  study  and  unflinching 
determination  on  their  own  part.  Any  thing  short  of  this  will  inev- 
itably result  in  confusion,  discouragement,  and  failure.  But  if  the 
course  to  be  traversed  in  a  given  week,  month  or  term  is  first  deter- 
mined ;  if  this  course  is  then  subdivided  into  a  definite  number  of 
daily  steps  or  stages,  and  each  of  these  steps  or  lessons  is  made  the 
subject  of  carefvl  study  and  preparation,  so  that  it  lies  clear,  exact  and 
luminous  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  as  he  stands  before  his  class;  the 
way  of  that  teacher  will  grow  brighter  and  more  pleasant,  day  by  day, 
to  the  end.  Jlis  own  powers  will  be  constantly  invigorated  and  re- 
freshed, and  his  interest  daily  enhanced,  while  the  pupils  will  be  cap- 
tivated by  the  newness,  variety  and  beauty  of  the  topics  presented. 
The  caution  is  again  reiterated,  not  to  attempt  too  much  at  once,  and 
never  to  present  a  topic  till  you  fulty  and  clearly  understand  it — till 
you  can  handle  it  and  illustrate  it  with  ease  and  confidence,  withput 
a  text-book.  The  teacher,  as  already  remarked,  must  seek  help  from 
text-books,  works  of  reference,  and  every  other  available  source;  but 
the  subject  of  each  lesson  must  be  so  entirely  mastered  and  di- 
gested beforehand  that  there  shall  be  no  need  of  any  book  during  the 
exercise. 

With  these  few  hints  and  suggestions,  the  subject  is  earnestly  com- 
mended to  the  teachers  of  the  state. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  8up't  Public  Instruction. 
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The  Present  Number.  — We  surrender  a  large  portion  of  our  space,  this 
month,  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Wells  on  the  County  Superintendency,  and  to  the  cir- 
cular of  Mr.  Bateman  on  Instruction  in  Natural  Science  in  our  schools.  We  do 
this  the  more  cheerfully  because  these  two  subjects  are  just  now  attracting  more 
attention  than  any  others  among  the  friends  of  public  education  throughout  the 
state.  The  requirement  of  the  new  school-law  that  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences  shall  be  taught  in  our  common  schools  has  set  the  teachi-rs  actively  at 
work  preparing  themselves  both  in  matter  and  method  for  the  new  demands  made 
upon  them.  And  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  than  to  fix  upon  tlie  best  method  of  pre.>;enling 
it  to  the  children.  If  the  new  studies  prove  a  failure  in  our  schools,  it  will  be 
the  result  of  faulty  methods  in  teaching  them.  Mr.  Bateman's  hints  to  teacheni 
on  this  very  important  subject  will  be  found  timely  and  valuable. 

The  other  subject  —  County  Supervision  —  is  also  especially  intere.'«ting  at  the 
present  time.  An  efficient  system  of  schools  is  impossible  without  eflicienl  super- 
vision ;  and  yet,  it  is  morally  certain  that  our  new  school-law,  unlcs>  amended, 
will  efifectually  destroy  our  excellent  system  of  county  superintendency  in  a  large 
part  of  the  state.  The  boards  of  supervisors  in  .some  of  our  counties,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  the  law,  have  already  n'slriete<l  thf 
time  for  which  their  respective  county  superintendents  may  draw  pay  t«  nixty 
days  in  a  year.  Mr.  Wells's  paper  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
new  school-law  to  the  county  superintendency,  and  gives  the  experience  of  t)llier 
states  and  the  testimony  of  many  leading  educators  throughout  the  country,  ull 
tending  to  prove  that  thorough  supervision  is  an  indispensable  re(iuisile  for  piocl 
schools. 
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PERSONAL  AND  GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Prop.  Winchell,  of  Michigan  University,  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  with  a  salary  of  $5000  a  year.  He  is  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
next  January. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Richardson,  recently  of  Rantoul  in  this  state,  has  received  and  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  principal  of  the  Plankton  Grammar  School  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Bloomer  continues  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Yates  City.  With  a 
fine  and  commodious  building  and  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  he  anticipates  a  suc- 
cessful year's  work. 

The  school  census  of  Chicago,  recentlj^  taken,  shows  a  school  population  in  that 
city  of  88,219 ;  accommodation  furnished  by  the  school-houses  for  28,581,  or  a  lit- 
tle over  32  per  cent,  of  the  school  population. 

Prof.  John  W.  Frazer,  for  over  thirty  years  Professor  of  Natural  History  and 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  died  suddenly,  Oct.  12th,  while  en- 
tering his  apartment  at  the  new  building. 

The  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Michigan  University 
numbered  this  year  100,  of  whom  135  were  admitted.     Of  these  18  were  ladies. 

Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  Professor  of  Constitutional  History  and  Political  Science 
in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  died,  recentlj^  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He 
was  a  Prussian  by  birth ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ; 
at  twenty-one  went  to  Greece  to  aid  the  people  of  that  country  in  their  struggle 
for  independence ;  was  twice  thrown  into  prison  in  his  native  country  for  engaging 
in  revolutionary  movements,  and  finally,  in  1827,  came  to  America,  which  has 
since  that  time  been  his  home  and  his  country. 

Died,  at  Lincoln,  111.,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1872,  Mrs.  Ena  P.  Regan,  wife  of 
Superintendent  Regan,  of  Logan  county,  Illinois.  Mrs.  Regan  taught,  before  her 
marriage,  in  Brimiield  and  Aledo,  in  Illinois,  and  in  Birmingham  Seminary,  Iowa. 
She  was  a  lady  of  modest  and  unassuming  manner,  but  possessed  rare  delicacy  of 
taste  and  superior  mental  endowments.  She  had  an  unusual  amount  of  tact  and 
enthusiasm,  and  won  a  fine  reputation  as  a  teacher.  A  few  days  before, her  death, 
her  little  daughter  Bessie  was  taken  away,  to  be  followed  too  soon  by  the  loving 
wife  and  mother.  By  this  terrible  blow  Mr.  Regan  is  left  alone,  his  eldest  child 
having  died  several  months  ago.  Old  friends  tender  their  heartfelt  sympathies  to 
this  afflicted  brother  in  his  desolation.  c. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS   OF  SCHOOLS. 

This  body  met  in  the  Court-House,  at  Urbana,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Oct. 
8th,  1872.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  President,  be- 
ing absent,  James  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  St.  Clair  county,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  occupied  the  chair  pi'o  tern.  Prayer  was  ofi'ered  by  Rev. 
Thos.  W.  Hynes,  Superintendent  of  Bond  county. 

superintendents  present,  with  counties. 


Rev.  Thos.  W.  Hynes,  Bond  Co. 
Thomas  R.  Leal,  Champaign  Co. 
Albert  G.  Lane,  Cook  Co. 
Horace  P.  Hall,  DeKalb  Co. 
Rev.  William  Grifiiu,  Hancock  Co. 
L.  T.  Hewins,  Iroquois  Co. 
Charles  H.  Knapp,  Jersey  Co. 
George  W.  Pepoon,  Jo  Daviess  Co. 
George  B.  Charles,  Kane  Co. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Beecher,  Kankakee  Co. 
Fred.  Christianer,  Knox  Co. 
James  H.  Preston,  Lee  Co. 
Oscar  F.  McKim,  Macon  Co. 
John  Weaver,  Madison  Co. 


John  Hull,  McLean  Co. 

Fred.  W.  Livingston,  Mercer  Co. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Gregory,  Montgomery  Co. 

Samuel  M.  Martin,  Morgan  Co. 

E.  L.  Wells,  Ogle  Co.  ♦- 

B.  G.  Roots,  Perry  Co. 

A.  W.  Durley,  Putnam  Co. 

B.  G.  Hall,  Stark  Co. 

James  P.  Slade,  St.  Clair  Co.    > 
I.  F.  Kleckner,  Stephenson  Co. 
Stephen  K.  Hatfield,  Tazewell  Co. 
James  B.  Donnell,  Warren  Co. 
S.  O.  Simonds,  Will  Co. 
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Albert  G.  Lane,  Superintendent  of  Cook  county,  read  ii  paper  on  PrortJtional 
Certificates. 

He  said  :  As  long  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  teacluTs  who  cjin  niec-t  tin-  full  de- 
mand of  tlie  law,  the  county  superintendents  ou<;ht  not  to  eraiil  provisional  cer- 
tificates. While  there  is  really  a  necessity  for  a  provision  of  this  kind  in  the  law, 
still  I  feel  confident  that  the  thought,  aim  and  purpose  of  our  legislators  was  u> 
make  the  law  as  strong  as  possible  in  requiring  better  qualitientions  lor  tfuehcrs. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  our  farmers  are  the  persons  that  will  be  eniploy«-<i  to 
teach,  and  they  will  commence  just  as  soon  as  they  can  obtain  the  liet-nse  de- 
manded by  law;  therefore,  the  character  of  the  superintcndi'nts'  cxaininuiion  and 
the  standard  adopted  will  largely  determine  the  character  and  measure  of  tlicir  prep- 
aration. What  course  shall  be  pursued  in  ist^uillg  '  provisional  ccrlifieales ' »  C«-rtifl- 
cates  should  be  granted  to  teachers  upon  a  written  public  examination  only.  Lot  it 
be  once  generally  known  that  an  absolute  standard  must  lie  reached  ;  tlmi  all  appli- 
cants at  each  examination  are  required  to  answer  the  same  questions;  that  cirtifl- 
cates  will  never  be  granted  upon  recommendations  alone,  nor  on  an  hour's  oral  ex- 
amination, and  appeals  from  friends  and  politicians  will  soon  cease.  Any  exemp- 
tion of  those  who  desire  to  teach  on  account  of  'a  recommendation  from  directom 
for  a  provisional  certificate' will  have  a  tendency  to  open  the  schools  to  Iboav 
wholly  unfitted  for  the  noble  work  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Leal.  —  It  is  a  very  diflicult  matter  to  get  good  teachers.  It  is  as  difflcnit  to 
find  successful  persons  in  an}-  other  kind  of  business.  Teachers  will  compare 
fixvorably  with  persons  in  other  pursuits.  He  has  teachers  that  can  not  he  spared, 
yet  they,  perhaps,  can  not  answer  fifty  per  cent,  of  questions  that  .some  superin- 
tendents might  give  them.  High  book  qualitications  do  not  always  insure  go«id 
teaching  abilities.  Would  urge  teachers  to  improve  as  fast  as  possible  in  tin-  new 
branches  of  the  school-law,  and  would  advise  them  to  be  oirelul  about  intnKlucing 
them  into  the  schools. 

Mr.  Griffin.— Had  not  enough  teachers  without  giving  provisional  certificates. 
Had  held  drills,  and  would  give  teachers  a  short  time  for  preparation. 

Mr.  Christianer. — Advises  teachers  to  study  the  elements  of  the  new  branches 
and  pass  a  first  examination,  and  then  to  strive  for  better  work.  Teachers  have  a 
wrong  impression  that  the  task  is  insurmountable. 

Mr.  Hull.— Has  given  but  very  few  provision.il  certificates.  Tliink.s  there  will  be 
a  great  demand  for  them.  Some  times  it  is  difiicult  to  get  teachers  for  some  scluKib*. 
even  with  a  surplus,  because  teachers  do  not  wish  to  teach  tiiem.  Had  jjiven 
about  as  many  certificates  since  July  l.st  of  this  year  as  for  the  same  length  of  lime 
after  July  1st  of  last  year.  ,    „  .      •  e 

Mr  Roots— Would  have  all  examinations  public,  and  all  exanunation  papers  of 
teachers  a  matter  of  record.     Would   make   the   examination  u  gnat   (Kt^ion 
Would  not  coax  the  people  to  approve  what  he  had   power  to  do.     He  renewi-d 
the  certificate  of  nearly  every  teacher  before  the  Isl  ol  July.     He  did  n  l  wish  to 
have  provisional  certificates.  „,     ,       ,,     ,.     n  ■    .• 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Charles,  .M.irtin.  nyn<-s.  ami  uili- 
ers,  and  the  general  opinion  .seemed  to  be  that  it  is  well  to  rcpiin-  th.'  teachers  In 
pos'sess  the  kliowledge  of  the  new  branches,  and  that  the-  law  i.s  a  g.KKl  one  lor  the 
state;  but  that  pupils  should  very  seldom  be  advis.-d  to  i.urcha.se  tin- InM.k.  and 

the  studies  should  not  be  urged  immediately  mto  the  s,l N.  ..x.vpi   by  pnidenl 

oral  instruction. 

Al-'TEIINOON  SK8810N. 

Messrs  Hull,  Hynes  and  Lane  were  appointed  u  coinimlU-e  on  resolutions 
SO    Simonds,   Superintendent  of  Will  county,  n-ad  a  paper  ui»on  y^Uurtt 

Meihoi  the  True  Theory  of  Edvcntion  _     .  ni«l  I..a-.  ul.lHi  thn 

There  are  in  nature  certain  immutable  principl.-s.  fundaiiieilal  1«»«.  w''"-"'  J"" 
close  observer  and  accurate  thinker  may  .liscovr  and  turn  to  pnulio.  a.^xn  ni. 
The  bodv"rows  by  integration  an.l  assimilation  of  hkes  with  liken.  H,^«.n  ng 
from  analog  we  should  infer  that  the  mind  grows  by  a  M.nilar  pr.K-cH..  ]..-«  I. 
rea^i?ed  bv  both  body  and  mind  as  a  means  of  development  I  he  s,nM-«  are  the 
rvrue    ofVutdment^t<>r  the  miml.     A  clear  perception  of  the  acttial  In  nature 
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and  of  the  relations  which  one  thing  bears  to  another  is  knowledge,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  it  education.  Nature's  Method  is  first  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  concrete, 
and  from  it  pass  to  the  abstract. 

Dr.  Sewall,  of  the  State  Normal  University,  read  a  paper  upon  The  Introduction 
of  the  Natural  Sciences  into  Common  Schools. 

The  world  without  furnishes  the  material,  while  the  intellectual  powers  receive 
and  mould  it.  AVhatever  helps  to  keep  open  the  lines  of  communication  helps  to 
educate.  The  study  of  Natural  Science  tends  to  strengthen  the  intellect,  refine 
the  taste,  and  develop  the  religious  nature.  These  studies  are  better  fitted  to  edu- 
cate than  some  we  now  have.     The  text-book  is  a  guide,  and  must  be  used  as  such. 

The  paper  was  a  very  interesting  one,  and  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  last  legis- 
lature in  giving  us  the  amendments  to  the  school-law. 

Geo.  B.  Charles,  Superintendent  of  Kane  county,  read  a  paper  upon  Teachers' 
Institutes.  x 

The  true  purpose  of  teachers'  institutes  is  to  benefit  the  schools  bj'-  improving 
the  teachers.  They  should  give  increased  knowledge,  improved  methods,  and 
nobler  purposes.  Institutes  were  classified  as  local  drills,  county  institutes,  and 
state  associations.  Sample  exercises  for  the  first  two  were  presented.  The  county 
superintendent  should  arrange  programme  and  give  shape  to  the  work  of  the  sess- 
ions. The  social  influence  and  the  power  of  institutes  to  awaken  enthusiasm  were 
recognized.  Adaptations  of  institutes  to  peculiar  local  needs,  and  their  enhanced 
usefulness  with  the  enlarged  curriculum,  were  discussed. 

Mr.  Hull. — Would  have  in  large  counties  an  annual  institute,  and  several  local 
institutes.  The  work  should  be  mostly  limited  to  special  subjects,  aud  the  subjects 
should  be  previously  announced.  Superintendent  should  have  entire  control. 
Criticism  should  be  for  encouragement.  Local  institutes  would  have  a  larger  at- 
tendance of  citizens  than  the  general  institute.     Good  lectures  should  be  provided. 

The  paper  was  further  discussed  by  Messrs.  Simonds,  Leal,  Hynes,  Hall  of  Stark 
county,  and  others. 

EVEISTTNG  SESSION. 

Lecture — How  to  do  it:  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  of  Springfield. 

A  condition  precedent  to  doing  the  new  work  in  our  schools  demanded  by  the 
late  law  is  that  those  who  have  it  to  do  should  be  able  to  see  the  possibilities  in  it 
—  not  of  information  simply,  but  of  power  to  quicken  the  intellectual  perceptions, 
to  educate  the  judgment,  and  to  enlarge  the  body  of  science  itself  by  furnishing  a 
larger  number  of  competent  observers ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  enlargement 
of  science,  to  add  to  the  civilization,  culture  and  comfort  of  the  masses ;  to  mould 
the  character,  enkindle  aspiration,  and  beget  loving  and  reverent  worship  of  God. 
The  agencies  suggested  for  giving  teachers  a  view  of  these  possibilities  are  brief 
terms  of  school  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  short  courses  of  lectures  before 
teachers'  institutes,  in  addition  to  the  continuous  stimulus  given  by  county  super- 
intendents. In  the  school-room,  to  secure  a  beginning  in  these  results,  the  objects 
themselves  should  be  presented,  facts  of  form  studied  from  them  and  facts  of 
function.  These  should  be  studied  in  their  resemblances  and  diflFerences  and  rela- 
tions, and  the  appropriate  inferences  and  classification  made.  In  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, simple  experiments  should  discover  to  the  pupil  the  elementary  truths  re- 
lating to  properties  and  laws  of  matter,  and  reliance  should  not  be  placed  upon 
mere  description  or  pictures.  The  apparatus  with  which  to  do  this  may  be  pur- 
chased for  $5.00.  To  secure  the  best  results,  the  final  suggestion  is  that  the  State 
Department  issue  a  monthly  circular  indicating  in  detail  the  work  to  be  done  for 
one  month,  with  suggestions  from  point  to  point  in  relation  to  the  methods  of  do- 
ing it. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Prayer  by  Eev.  Fred.  W.  Beecher,  Superintendent  of  Kankakee  county. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  and  Programme  for  Ungraded  Schools, 
by  I.  F.  Kleckner,  Superintendent  of  Stephenson  county. 

The  opinion  that  our  common  schools  would  be  benefited  if  they  were  to  follow 
losely  a  course  of  study  has  been  gaining  in  favor  during  a  few  years  past. 
School  should  be  divided  into  four  grades.     Phonic  Analysis  should  be  taught  in 
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connection  with  Reading  throughout  the  entire  course.  Pupils  in  the  higher 
grades  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  spelling  of  all  wonts  in  every  Uiwon, 
Writing  begun  in  lowest  grade.  Language  lessons  begun  in  lowest  gnulc;  t«xt- 
book  studied  only  in  highest.  Natural  Sciences  tauglil  orally  in  tlinc  1owi>hI 
grades;  text-books  studied  in  highest.  Geography  studied  in  twf)  hit:lic«t  gmdeR, 
always  accompanied  by  Map-Drawing.    Study  of  Numbers  begun  in  lowest  gnidi-. 

After  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  the  report,  during  wliicli  several  alter- 
ations were  suggested,  the  report  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Mis«rs. 
Slade,  Hull,  and  McKim,  to  revise  by  incorporating  the  suggestions  of  the  mem- 
bers and  to  report  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

Newton  Bateraan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  addressed  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  The  New  School-Law.  This  paper  was  well  received,  and 
met  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  members  of  the  As.sociation.  It  will  be 
published  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  Mr.  Bateman. 

Mr.  Bateman  replied  to  the  superintendents  upon  many  points  of  the  law  which 
they  wished  to  have  explained. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  Hyues  was  chosen  Chairman  pro  tem. 

A  discussion  upon  the  School-Law  was  participated  in  by  most  of  the  merabeni 
present. 

Voted  to  hold  the  next  session  of  Association  at  Chicago. 

Geo.  "W.  Pepoon,  Superintendent  of  Jo  Daviess  county,  read  a  paper  upon  The 
Best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Watvral  Sciences. 

B.  G.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  Stark  county,  opened  a  discussion  upon  the  quest- 
ion How  can  Uniformity  of  Text-Boafcs  be  beM  Secured?  He  was  followed  by  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Rev.  Fred.  W.  Beechcr,  Superintendent  of  Kankakee  county,  read  a  paper 
upon  Examinations  of  Teachers  in  Natural  Sciences.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  examination  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  those  who  can  teaeli     '  '  -  i 
how  to  see;  to  observe  what  there  is  in  this  world  — (1)  of  plant  life,tr<  ■ 
shrubs,  flowers  and  fruits,  etc.— Botany ;  (2)  of  animal  life,  beasts,  bird.s, :.  ..     ....  i 

insects,  etc.— Zoology;  of  natural  phenomena,  heat,  weight,  motion,  power,  ch-c- 
tricity,  etc— Physics;  (4)  of  the  wondrous  structure  and  life  of  the  bmly,and  how 
to  keep  its  health  — Physiology  and  Hygiene.  The  main  aim  must  be,  a.s  far  iw 
possible,  to  seek  for  something  besides  dead  knowledge,  more  than  a  memory  of 
what  a  book  said,  with  some  idea  of  great  underlying  facts,  behind  the  book,  and 
rendering  the  book  possible.  (1)  There  must  be  care  at  the  tirst  not  to  l-.  i  uj.  any 
scare.  (2)  We  must  not  expect  too  much,  or  too  suildenly  what  ran  com.-  mi  y  )y 
time.  (3)  We  should  always  impress  the  idea  upon  teaeliers  that,  in  the  .lul  ihe 
change  will  be  a  relief,  and  not  an  additional  burden.  {A)  We  should  try  and  ex- 
cite a  pleasurable  expectation,  and  enthusiasm.  »    »    ..        ,  ■,  ;„  „,t,,„i. 

Lists  of  questions  were  presented  in  an  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  spirit  m  which 
an  examination  should  be  conducted.  .       ni_ii:-„,.«/i 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Roots,  Hynes,  Hewins,  Chris  laner  and 
others.  Mr.  Roots  said  that  in  his  county  there  were  not  ^ay.f^"^'"^  "  '""j 
mer;  but,  being  so  far  south,  pupils  could  pursue  the  study  of  Botany  very  well 

m  winter        _  „,,.„,„,,  t,„„„ror^  mr.mhf.r«  of  the  As-sorintion  :     W. 


H. 

Hulse, 

Voted  to  accept,  ,     •  ,    •♦ 

trial  University  and  the  farm  connected  with  it. 

Sup'S.  MckL,  Knapp,  Gregory,  RooLs,  and  Donnell.  were  appoinU^  a  Com- 
mittee  on  Nominations  of  Officers. 

EVENING   8K88ION. 

Lecture  -The  uses  of  Natural  Science  in  FAurntion  and  the  Tr^u  I.ur  of  Ms  ,<uc- 
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how  the  mind  grows.  Knowledge  is  its  food,  and  mental  power  its  growth.  Edu- 
cation is  the  cultivated  growth  of  the  mental  powers,  or,  in  a  broader  sense,  of  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  powers,  He  showed  the  value  of  these  branches  of 
natural  science  as  compared  with  mathematics,  language,  historj%  etc.  With  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  pupils  will  become  better  students  in  the  other 
branches.  Dormant  powers  will  be  awakened.  The  world  lies  sealed  to  him 
whose  senses  are  uncultivated.  The  human  mind  is  always  led  to  its  greatest  de- 
velopment by  the  study  of  nature,  yet  not  by  it  alone  He  thanked  God  for  tlie 
law  providing  for  the  introduction  of  these  branches  into  our  schools.  Yet  tliere 
is  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  unphilosophical  methods  that  may  be 
adopted  in  teaching  them.  Long  before  the  law  had  provided  for  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences,  God  had  provided  for  it.  Tlie  child  begins  by  getting  facts;  he 
is  constantly  crying  "let  me  see,  let  me  see."  Then  facts  are  classified,  and  broader 
and  still  broader  generalizations  are  made.  It  will  be  a  great  mistake  to  expect  that 
these  studies  can  be  mastered  in  a  term.  They  will  require  time,  and  too  much 
should  not  be  attempted  at  once. 

The  Association  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Gregory  for  bis  able  address.  It 
is  to  be  published  in  full  in  the  next  report  of  Superintendent  Bateman. 

THURSDAY  FOKENOON. 

E.  L.  Wells,  County  Superintendent  of  Ogle  county,  read  a  paper  upon  TM  Re- 
lation of  the  Neio  Scliool- Law  to  the  Counti/ Superintendence/.  [This  paper  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  number.] 

Mr.  McKim. — We  have  had  a  good  school-law,  but  the  superintendency  has 
seemed  to  fall  into  bad  repute.  We  should  find  where  the  fault  is.  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  part  in  the  manner  in  which  the  superintendent  is  chosen.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  superintendent  is  chosen  by  the  school-officers.  This  plan 
would  keep  his  election  out  of  evil  political  influences. 

Mr.  Beecher. — There  ought  always  to  be  an  annual  settlement  of  the  superin- 
tendent with  the  board  of  supervisors.  The  choice  of  superintendents  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  His  duties  should  be  as  fully  fixed  by  law  as  the 
duties  of  other  officers.  The  man  should  be  equal  in  worth  to  any  other  county 
officer,  and  should  receive  as  good  remuneration. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  was  discussed  by  others,  also,  at  considerable  length. 
The  general  opinion  was  favorable  to  the  election  of  supcirintendents  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  thought  that  we  must  rely  in  this  matter  upon  an  intelligent  public 
sentiment,  and  that,  where  such  a  public  sentiment  does  not  already  exist,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  educate  the  people  on  this  subject ;  that  if  a  failure  in  duty  by 
some  county  superintendents  furnishes  good  ground  for  abolishing  the  office,  then 
all  public  offices  ought  to  be  abolished,  for  there  are  similar  failures  in  all  depart 
ments  of  public  service. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Programme  and  Course  of  Study  was  made  by  Mr. 
McKim.  Report  was  referred  back  to  committee  to  revise  according  to  suggest- 
ions given,  and  to  send  to  State  Superintendent  for  publication. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  through  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hull,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  hy  the  Illinois  State  Association  of  County  Sniierintendents,  in  session  atUrbana, 
October,  1872  — 

1st.  That  we  consider  the  New  School-Law  an  advance  in  the  line  of  edncational  reform ; 
that  we  aiii)reciatc  and  are  grateful  for  the  interest,  thought  and  care  bestowed  uiion  its  pro- 
visions bv  those  who  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  its  structTire  and  enactment. 

2d.  That  we  especiallv  commend  the  following  points :  the  mode  of  distributing  the  public 
school  funds  to  counties  and  townshiiis;  the  authorization  of  township  high  schools;  the  in- 
creased strictures  of  accountability  laid  upon  school-otticers  and  teachers  for  performance 
of  their  various  duties :  the  required  uniformity  of  text-books  and  the  provision  against  their 
too  frequent  change ;  the  addition  of  the  Natural  Sciences  to  the  course  of  study,  which  will 
tend,  as  we  believe,  to  raise  the  standard  and  increase  the  efliciency  of  teachers,  and  improve 
the  schools. 

3d.  That  we  recommend  a  modification  of  the  law  in  these  respects :  that  the  distribution 
to  districts  be  made  as  under  the  old  law,  in  i>roportion  to  children  under  21.  and  certified 
attendance:  that  the  week  be  made  tiie  nnit  for  the  measurement  of  time  in  the  school-law 
in  stead  of  the  month;  that  teacheis  should  have  the  right  to  close  theii-  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  institutes. 
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4th.  That  the  employtncnt  of  twenty  thousaTid  toachors,  tho  cipcndlturo  of  iCTcn  mnilnnt 
of  dollars  annually,  and  the  custody  of  millions  of  dollars  of  pulilic  lumln,  rr<|uirc  an  *fll- 
cient  and  responsible  supervision,  and  those  to  wlioni  is  (flvcn  this  diitv  iiml  n-«|ionitnill- 
ity  should  be,  in  points  of  iudeiiendency  and  remuneration,  on  an  e<|iiulltv  at  W-iut  wlUi 
other  county  officers. 

JOHN   IIILL.  ) 

A.»;    LANK.  >  (:otnniitl<-« 

TUOS.  W.  IIVNK8,  > 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Beeeher,  wi\.><  adopted : 

Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  wide  diversity  of  method  and  jrrade  of  rnn:  i  >  •  lin- 
ing among  the  county  superintendents  of  the  state,  in  uxamiuation  ol  ieii<  !.■  .-i-t- 
fnlly  suggest  that,  for  the  furtherance  of  uniformity  of  oxaminaticins  «.;  for 
county  certificates,  aud  in  some  instances  even  to  secure  e.\aminaiii)n>  at  n  '  ihlo 
that  sets  of  questions  be  issued  annually  by  the  Stale  ."Superintendent,  an  i  rv- 
spective  county  superintendents,  for  use  in  examination,  or  for  Instruction  .i  «  lu 
preparing  their  own  sets  of  examination  papers 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Association  made  the  followiii!:  n  port,  wliieh  was  ac- 
cepted : 

James  P.  Slade  in  account  with  the 

Illinois  State  Association  of  ('ountv  Superintundknth. 

Dr. 

1872,  October— To  money  received  from  Mr.  Ethridge $sr».00 

"  "  "    membership  fees  received  at  I'rbana 27.0() 

Total  received 102  00 

Cr. 

1872,  October— By  money  paid  for  jirinting  circidar  hlter, 

railroad  certificates,  and  programmes $10.2.'i 

1872,  October —By  postage  and  stationery 5.50 

"             "    amount  paid  Prof  Raymond .».iM) 

"     Prof  J.  A.  Sewall 5.(>0 

"          "             "          "       incidentals  at  I'rbana l.JHI 

"             "    printing  circular  losup'ts  in  1H70  (Martin)  ;{.75 

"  "  "    balance  in  treasury •'150 

iv:  I  Ml 

Mr.  Lane  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  iidopletl : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  arc  due- 

1st  To  the  Executive  (  onnnittee.  and  especially  to  Jiuj.  |^  Slade.  ...ir  worthv  rhalrm.n 
upon  whom  iit  devolved  (on  account  of  rcsiKnation  of  Mr  A.  LlhrulKe)  nearly  ...I  of  x\  r 
Xk  imd  labor  of  arranging  for  this  meeting  of  the  Assoeiution. 

2d   To  E  L  Wells,  our  faitliful  and  elficient  .Secretary. 

3d   To  the  various  railroads  of  the  state  that  have  granted  u  1IIht«1  redurtlo .- 

the  members  of  this  Association. 

The  followine  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Executwe  Committee -:\ohr^  Ilnll.  McLean  --"";>'•;••'«;;•">»];,:  J'';;;^  ?^  ^^^^; 
Cook  county;  E.  L.  Wells,  Ogle  c.n.n  J.  '^-^'^,-;''V{:LK:'A;.?l'n!*'' 
county.  ^'  'fe'"^"' 
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THE  State  Teachers' Associ.xT.oN.-This  IhhIv  .«  u.  nuHt  .1  SpruMrfloW  no 
the  25th  20th  and  27th  of  December.  The  prognunm-  will  b-  r.«dy  f.-r  public.. 
Jfon in  U.e  December  Teach-r.     The  arrangement,  thnn  far  .nnph  <.^.  ,.n.....«  an 

VOL.  xvm. — 52. 
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interesting  order  of  exercises.  The  fare  at  the  Leland  Hotel  will  be  $2.50  a  day ; 
at  the  other  hotels,  .f  1.50.  Rooms  may  be  secured  in  advance  by  letter  addressed 
to  the  hotels. 

Bloomington. — Mr.  S.  M.  Etter,  who  has  long  been  connected  with  the  schools 
of  the  state,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  been  Superintendent  of  the 
Bloomington  schools,  has  resigned  his  position,  to  enter  the  (pecuniarily)  more  at- 
tractive field  of  life  insurance.  In  accepting  his  resignation,  the  school  xboard 
passed  a  resolution  higlily  complimentary  to  Mr.  Etter,  assuring  him  of  their  con- 
fidence in  him  and  their  best  wislies  for  his  success.  Mr.  Etter  will  be  missed 
in  the  gatherings  of  the  teachers  of  the  state,  in  which  he  has  so  long  been  an  ac- 
tive participant,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  will  wish  him  success  in  his  new  field  of 
labor. 

Cumberland  CotnsfTY. — The  Teachers'  Institute  for  this  county  was  held  at 
Neoga,  on  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  of  September.  The  session  was  interesting  and 
profitable.  The  citizens  of  Neoga  manifested  much  interest  in  the  meetings.  Mr- 
W.  E.  Lake,  the  County  Superintendent,  is  working  faithfully  to  improve  the 
schools  of  the  county. 

Gallatin  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Shawneetown,  the  first 
week  in  October.  Exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Browulee,  Principal  of 
Shawneetown  school ;  Mr.  Cooper ;  Miss  Hettie  Morse ;  Miss  Mary  Morse ;  Dr. 
AUyn,  of  McKeudree  College ;  and  Prof  J.  W.  Cook,  of  Normal.  The  time  of 
the  institute  was  occupied  chiefly  with  Grammar,  History,  Reading,  and  the  new 
branches  required  by  the  school-law.  Prof  Cook  lectured  Tuesday  evening;  Dr. 
Bateman,  Wednesday  evening,  on  Compulsory  Education;  and  Dr.  Allyn  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  Most  excellent  music  was  kindly  furnished  by  Miss  Lizzie  Lowe, 
the  Jennie  Lind  of  Southern  Illinois.  The  attendance  was  not  very  large,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  county  fair  was  held  in  Shawneetown  at  the  same  time ;  but 
the  teachers  were  interested  and  enthusiastic. 

Putnam  County. — The  teachers  ot  this  county  held  their  institute  at  Hennepin, 
beginning  Monday,  October  14th,  and  continuing  through  the  week.  Prof  Cook, 
of  Normal,  was  present  two  days,  and  gave  exercises  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Physiology,  History,  the  Decimal  System,  and  Reading  He  also  lectured,  one 
evening,  on  Education,  the  Business  of  Life.  Mr.  Powell,  of  Aurora,  was  in  at- 
tendance, and  did  some  excellent  work  in  his  language  lessons  and  lessons  on  ani- 
mals. Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Ottawa,  also  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  work  of 
the  institute.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  very  good,  the  number  present  be- 
ing greater  than  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  tlie  county.  Tliis  speaks  well  for 
the  teachers  and  superintendent  of  Putnam  county. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(")  We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  suitable  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils 
beginning  the  study  of  Latin.     The  volume  before  us  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  those 

(")  Latin  Lessons,  adapted  to  Allen  &  Greenoiigh's  Latin  Grammar.    By  R.  F.  Leighton. 
Published  by  Ginn  Brothers,  Boston. 
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only  who  use  Allen  &  Greenongh's  Latin  Grammar.    Tlie  first  94  pajrfS  rnntnln 

seventy-two  lessons  of  Latin  to  be  translated  into  English,  and  of  Enfflisli  to  Ikj 
translated  into  Latin.  These  are  designed  for  elenv-ntary  drill,  and  in  tlit-iii  tlio 
pupil  is  taken  over  tlie  entire  ground  <if  tlie  Etyinoltiny  lind  Synlav.  Knllnwlng 
these  exercises  are  forty-seven  pages  of  Latin  text  selected  from  .Esop'.x  KHhl<>«, 
Viri  Romae,  and  the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  llie  (iallif  Wur.  The 
remaining  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  oeoupied  with  Note.i,  C^urfdions  for  ex- 
amination and  review,  and  Vocabularies.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  deKlrubli; 
to  set  the  beginner  in  the  language  at  work,  as  early  as  pos,sii»le,  translaiin)r  mudu 
simple,  connected  matter,  we  should  say  tiial  tiiere  is  an  excess  of  iniroductorv  ex- 
ercises in  this  work.  In  using  the  book  we  should  omit  nearly  one-half  of  ihese 
exercises,  and,  upon  reaching  the  forty -fiftli  lesson,  in  stead  of  phnlding  on  to  the 
end  through  this  weary  waste  of  disconnected  sentences,  we  sh')uld  bi-gin  lo  a.<u<i^n 
short  lessons  in  the  Fables  or  the  Roman  History,  and  shouM  apply  the  nili>s  of 
Syntax  as  occasion  might  demand.  By  such  a  course  we  think  thai  lime  would  be 
saved,  greater  interest  secured,  and  more  satisfactorj'  results  acci>ni|)li>heil.  The 
difficult  step  from  simple  drill  exercises  to  Caesar,  which  is  so  often  att<-mpted.  in 
properly  avoided  by  the  interpo'jition  of  selections  from  the  Fables  and  from  V'irl 
Romae;  but  here,  again,  it  may  be  found  advisai)le  to  omit  about  one-half  of  the 
thirty  pages  of  pretty  closely-printed  Latin.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author 
puts  forth  the  Roman  method  of  pronouncing  Latin.  This  lias  Iteen  so  well  set- 
tled by  the  recent  investigaticms  of  scholars  th.it  Ave  have  little  doiil)l  a-*  to  hn  gen- 
eral adoption  at  no  distant  day.  The  plan  by  which  the  pupil  is  i?itr(Mhiced  to  the 
language  is  not  the  one  that  seems  to  us  the  simplest  and  the  most  philosophical. 
We  prefer  to  begin  with  the  verb  rather  than  tiie  noun,  and  we  think  thai  the  sl.-m 
method  of  treatment  has  decided  advantages  over  the  old  way.  The  piiblisherH 
have  done  their  work  well ;  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  w>rk  is  exe.llenl. 

{^^)  The  general  plan  of  this  book  we  like.  The  method  of  treatment  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech  is,  we  believe,  in  the  main,  the  true  one.  and  the  drill  exer- 
cises are  good.  We  objected  to  the  volume  noticed  above  because  it  conuineil  too 
much :  our  objection  to  the  one  now  before  us  is  that  it  contains  Uw  little.  In  six- 
ty-three pages  of  exercises  and  Latin  text  it  is  proposed  to  a<Ivance  the  pupil  to 
just  about  the  same  point  that  Leighton's  Latin  Lessons  aims  to  reach  in  141 
pages.  The  transition  from  the  drill  exercises  to  Caesar  is  altogether  too  abrupt. 
The  teacher  who  attempts  to  use  this  book  in  his  classes  will,  we  think,  tiiul  it  ne- 
cessary to  supplement  part  first  with  a  large  numl)er  of  additional  exerei.'^es.  In-fore 
allowing  his  pupils  to  enter  upon  the  difflcailt  work  found  in  the  first  lMH)k  of  Cae- 
sar We  intend  to  use  this  in  our  classes  for  the  present,  because  nothmp  belter 
seems  to  have  yet  appeared.  The  notes  consist  largely  (us  nnt.-s  sIkuiUI  at  thin 
stage  of  the  pupil's  progress)  of  references  to  the  (iraminar.  The  'laid.--*,  whirli 
occupy  about  sixty  pages,  contain  much  that  will  be  faind  iisefnl  in  teacliin^'  the 
inflections  of  the  verb'and  the  noun,  and  also  in  explanation  of  the  ronstniclionii 
of  the  oratio  obliqua  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  von.bi.laries  dose  l he  vol- 
ume     The  paper  is  strong,  the  tvpe  large  and  ch'ar,  and  the  binding  dur.il.le. 

(")  The  text-books  of  to-day  are  in  pleasing  conlra.sl  with  tho.se  of  ojir  raUier*. 
not  merely  in  the  method  of  presenting  snbjects.  but  (lUite  as  noti.  the 

taste  and  skill  displayed  in  their  mechanieal  execution.     Kival  put.  '■* 

vie  with  one  another  to  see  which  can  prodiu-e  the  most  finish.-d  arn  "r 

pains  nor  expense  is  spared  in  the  eiideiivor  to  make  Ixn.ks,  both   In  ••a 

in  style  of  work,  pleasing  and  acceptabl.'.     The  voliinjes  be  ore  iih  a..  ..  •• 

trations  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  book  making  I"*"  »»;•;•'  '•'{"  ',1,  '? 
binding,  in  paper,  in  type,  and  in  g.'neral  make-ui),  th.y  leave  little  to  b«.  de*imL 

mars.    Bv  Daniel  G.  Thompson,  tj.  C.  GriKK'"  *  *  <>  •  <  uWimo     i".- 
By  James  R.  Boise  and  Johu  C.  Freeman.    !».  t.  Grlgif.  *  Oo..  Chicago 
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The  Selections  from  Greek  Authors,  in  particular,  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and 
tastefulness  of  handiwork  by  any  Greek  text-book  that  we  have  ever  examined. 
Il  is  a  real  pleasure  to  handle  it  and  to  look  through  its  clear  pages.  Such  an  at- 
tractive volume,  it  would  seem,  might  allure  even  a  reluctant  student  into  some 
love  for  the  study.  It  contains  204  pages  of  Greek,  consisting  of  selections  from 
eight  difl'erent  authors,  beginning  with  Homer,  who  wrote  before  the  dawn  of  the 
historic  age,  and  ending  with  Lucian,  who  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
centurj'  of  our  era.  It  thus  gives  us  specimens  of  the  old  Ionic,  the  new  Ionic, 
the  earlier  and  the  later  Attic,  and  the  common  dialect.  An  admirable  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  course  of  historical  reading  in  connection  with  the  selections,  for 
which  suggestions  and  directions  will  be  found  in  the  notes.  The  notes  give  such 
aid,  grammatical  and  otherwise,  as  the  student  is  supposed  to  need  at  this  stage  of 
his  course.  "These  are  designed,"  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  "rather  as  guide- 
boards  to  those  who  have  the  resolution  to  go  on  foot ;  they  can  not  be  used  as 
'ponies'  and  'coaches'  to  those  who  love  to  ride."  Prof  Boise  is  well  and  favora- 
bly kuown  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  through  his  previous  works,  and  his 
name  will  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  exact  and  thorough  scholarship  in  whatever 
comes  from  his  pen.  The  Greek  Composition  is  a  volume  of  exercises  designed 
for  systematic  drill  in  the  more  important  principles  of  the  Greek  syntax.  It  im- 
presses us  very  favorably,  though  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  use  it  in 
our  classes.  We  are  glad  of  something  to  take  the  place  of  Arnold's  Greek  Prose, 
which  is  of  all  books  we  ever  attempted  to  use  the  least  interesting  to  a  class.  The 
present  work  contains  one  hundred  pages,  eighty-four  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
exercises,  and  the  remainder  to  an  English-Greek  vocabulary.  Its  references  are 
to  the  grammars  of  Hadley,  Goodwin,  and  Kiihner,  each  lesson  illustrating  some 
definite  subject.  This  is  designed  for  preparatory  work,  but  it  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  Part  II,  prepared  by  Prof  Boise  for  the  use  of  freshman  classes  in  college. 

(^*)  Mr.  Jepson's  course  is  contained  in  two  books,  each  of  which  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  adapted  to  the  grades  of  our  public  schools.  Book  First  is  rather 
a  manual  for  teachers  than  a  class-book  for  pupils.  Minute  directions  to  teachers 
are  given  at  every  step,  so  that  if  one  can  sing  the  scale,  he  can  present  Mr.  Jep- 
son's  method.  It  does  not  strike  us  as  being  altogether  scientific  in  its  manner  of 
presentation,  although  the  author  in  his  preface  promises  'the  thing  before  the 
sign ' ;  indeed,  in  this  respect  it  is  inferior  to  western  publications,  that  might  be 
named ;  still,  it  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  and  children  can  doubtless  be  taught  the 
elements  of  vocal  music  in  a  comparatively  short  time  by  this  method.  In  addition 
to  the  lessons,  there  are  many  '  Songs  for  Rote  Practice '.  The  same  house  publishes 
the  book  of  which  'Book  First'  seems  to  be  a  revision.  No  especial  plan  of  teach- 
ing is  suggested,  and  the  book  is  little  else  than  a  series  of  progressive  exercises 
well  adapted  to  any  grade  of  school  above  the  intermediate  where  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  of  music  is  desired.  Teachers  of  some  experience  will  find  this  a 
V(!ry  valuable  book  for  the  higher  grades.  The  growing  interest  in  music  in  the 
schools  is  a  cheering  sign,  for  it  is  an  earnest  of  higher  culture  among  the  masses. 
We  hail  these  books  as  promoters  of  this  civilizing  and  refining  agency.     J.  w.  c. 

(^^)  This  is  a  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  treating  of  the  nature,  kinds, 
laws  and  uses  of  beauty.  In  the  scramble  of  our  people  after  bread  and  butter, 
and  dollars  and  cents,  but  little  thought  is  given  to  the  beautiful.  It  would  doubt- 
less be  better  for  us  if  we  gave  to  it  more  attention.  The  true  and  the  good  are  so 
closely  connected  with  the  beautiful  that,  without  an  appreciation  of  the  last,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  one  to  rise  to  the  fullest  apprehension  of  the  other  two.  The 
book  before  us  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  interesting  to 
any  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence.  The  paper  and  type  are  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter, but  the  binding  is  poorly  done. 


(64^  The  P^lemkntary  Music  Readek,  a  progressive  series  of  lessons  prepared  expressly  for 
use  in  public  schools.  By  B.  Jepson,  Instructor  of  Vocal  Music  in  New-Haven  Public 
Schools.    Charles  C.  Chatfleld  &  Co..  New  Haven,  Coun. 

(**)  The  science  of  ^Esthetics.  By  Henry  N.  Day.  Charles  _C.  Chatfleld  &  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Coun. 
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N   A   T    U    R   A   L      D    K    F    K   ('    T   s 


DR.  SAMUEL  WILI.AIIH 


In  viirious  matters  of  aiTungenient  and  detail  in  scliools.  t«-aclu'rH 
who  judge  their  pupils  by  themselves  alone  may  nuikf  grirvniis  or- 
rors.  For  instance,  in  some  schools,  teachers  havr  n<iiiin'il  piij»ils  to 
hold  the  book  in  use  in  a  certain  position,  at  a  certain  distance  IVnm 
the  face.  Such  a  teacher  is  eithei-  carelessly  oi"  stujiidly  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  pupils  are  not  all  alike  as  to  the  jinwer  of  vision  at  any 
ffiven  distance:  some  are  long-sighted;  others,  shoi't-siirhtrd ;  an*!  if 
the  .class  of  medium  sight  are  accommodated,  the  long-sighted  and 
the  short-sighted  are  both  discommoded.  Each  ]»uj»il  should  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  his  book  at  such  distance  from  his  eyes  as  is  best  for 
himself:  at  whatever  distance  is  easiest  as  Judge<l  by  the  feeling  <»f 
those  organs. 

The  possibility  and  indeed  the  frequency  of  slKU-t-sightedness  kIiouM 
be  considered  in  seating  pupils,  and  in  eundueting  bla<-kboard  exer- 
cises. In  the  High  School  in  Chicago  I  find  gent-rally  in  e:ich  nmni 
one  or  more  short-sighted  pu))ils.  Of  those  whom  I  teach  tliii*  yvnr, 
I  find  one  in  every  nineteen  too  short -sight«d  fo  see  wiml  I  wrilo  on 
the  blackboard  unless  sitting  (|uite  near;  and  of  these  one  in  neven  in 
too  short-sighted  .to  see  the  boani  jilainly  at  the  distanee  f.f  tlirtH« 
yards,  if  I  may  Judge  by  the  :i|>pi<..i.  h  made  t<.  read  what  in  wriltrii. 
I  heard  of  a  teacher  who  marked  a  pupil  at  a  low  rate  of  HlniidinfC. 
but  found  that  she  h:i<l  cruelly  niisiiidged  the  <-liiM.  deiMiiinK  hrr 
stupid,  wlicii  the  piipii  had  silently  accepted  the  place  in  which  the 
teacher  put  her.  and  was  unable  to  se»-  the  bhukboard.  I  p-nemlly 
detect  in  a  few  days  after  beginning  acquainlMnce  with  n  «-hii»n  IIhhh- 
who  are  short-sighted  and   those  who  an-  deaf  of  one  or  In.lh  ejir«. 
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Those  who  are  deaf  or  partly  deaf  on  one  side  are  many;  and  they 
are  often  misjudged  because  some  times  they  seem  to  hear  what  is 
said  to  tliem  and  at  other  times  to  be  unaccountabl}'  inattentive.  If 
a  pupil  is  observed  always  to  turn  one  side  of  the  head  toward  the 
teacher  when  spoken  to,  it  may  be  held  certain  that  one  ear  is  de- 
ficient. 

Three  other  forms  of  defective  vision  should  be  noticed.  A  pupil 
blind  of  one  eye.  or  with  the  sight  of  one  eye  very  poor,  makes  mis- 
takes as  to  distances.  Such  a  one  may  undertake  to  put  an  article 
on  the  desk  and  fail,  letting  it  gf)  to  the  floor.  When  I  was  once  at- 
tending a  chemical  lecture,  I  discovered  that  the  professor  had  sight 
in  but  one  eye,  by  his  attempt  to  put  a  stopper  into  a  bottle.  To  un- 
derstand this  defect,  if  you  have  two  good  eyes,  close  one  of  them  and 
try  to  bring  the  point  of  your  finger  down  perpendicularly  upon  a 
point  on  the  table  before  you,  taking  care  to  do  so  without  bringing 
the  finger  between  the  point  and  your  eye:  this  latter  condition  is 
essential. 

The  second  defect  is  astigmatism,  a  lately-recognized  disease  of  the 
eye,  which  prevents  the  seeing  of  lines  in  certain  directions.  Thus 
one  person  aifected  witli  astigmatism  may  be  totally  unable  to  see 
horizontal  lines;  and  another,  differently  affected  with  it,  may  be  un- 
able to  see  vertical  lines.  The  first  person,  if  holding  the  head  erect, 
can  not  see  the  hands  of  the  clock  when  horizontal,  as  at  quarter  be- 
fore or  quarter  after  three ;  but  the  other  can  not  see  them  at  six  or 
twelve  o'clock.  Each  astigmatic  eye  has  its  own  special  angle  of  de- 
fect. I  knew  a  gentleman,  himself  a  good  teacher,  who  could  see  no 
vertical  line  unless  by  an  inclination  of  the  head;  and  I  know  a  lady 
who  can  not  see  the  bars  on  the  sheet  of  music  before  her  if  she  holds 
her  head  upright.  I  have  never  noticed  this  defect  in  a  pupil,  but 
should  not  be  surprised  at  its  occurrence. 

The  third  defect  referred  to  above  is  better  known,  being  called 
color-blindness.  I  have  observed  it  among  my  friends,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  one  Avho  could  distinguish  the  red  cherries  from  the  green 
leaves  only  by  their  shape.  Such  gross  defect  as  this  is,  of  course, 
rare:  yet  all  teachers  should  know  that  an  Edinburgh  surgeon  exam- 
ining nearly  1200  persons  found  that  one  in  eighteen  were  more  or 
less  color-blind.  While  giving  object  lessons  or  lessons  in  botany  or 
in  any  natural  science  requiring  appreciation  of  color,  w^hat  a  teacher 
may  take  for  inattention  or  obstinacy  ma}'  be  a  most  unfortunate 
natural  defect.  The  colors  most  commonly  undistinguished  by  the 
color-blind  are  red  and  green,  the  very  same  that  are  used  as  signal 
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colors  on  railroads  generally.  While  the  niihiiT  furins  <>f  thiH  tli-fi-ci 
prevent  only  the  distinction  of  shades  of  the  same  color  or  of  tlic 
same  depths  of  different  but  similar  colors,  it  is  found  thai  sonu-  have 
no  knowledge  of  color  at  all:  tu  them  all  uatiuv  looU.s  as  jihot.i^TapliH 

do  to  us,  presenting  only  light -and  shade.     Jiiterestiiig  infonnati< i 

this  subject  may  be  found  in  an  article  in  the  New  .Vnu'rican  ('vdo- 
paedia,  under  the  title  Color-Blindness. 

I  am  sorry  to  sa}^  that  I  have  found  teachers  who  rt-fiise  to  iveog- 
nize  the  last-named  defect,  deeming  it  merely  the  rt-sult  of  lack  of  ed- 
ucation as  to  colors.  Such  will  insist  that  a  pupil  shall  inakr  dlMtinc- 
tions  wdiich  are  as  impossible  to  him  as  musical  kiiowh'<igf  to  a  deaf- 
mute.  Such  teachei-s.  too,  generally  belong  to  that  seif-eouceited 
class  who  refuse  to  learn  from  the  scientific  researches  of  others  if 
contradicting  their  own  notions.  But  a  striking  evidfiice  of  tin-  rt-al- 
ity  of  the  defect,  and  a  proof  that  it  is  not  depeiKk-nt  upon  lack  of 
training,  is  the  fact  that  some  persons  ixw  found  who  arc  color-blind 
in  but  one  eye,  while  as  capable  as  otlu-i-s  of  distinguishing  colm-s 
with  the  other  eye. 

In-  conclusion,  then,  let  all  teachers  who  find  an  apparent  delV-ct  of 
any  of  the  special  senses,  or  a  dullness  or  seeming  inattention  which 
is  uniform  and  constant,  look  to  the  question  wlu-tlu-r  they  are  e<»n- 
tending  with  curable  deficiencies  or  incurable  defects:  and  l«-t  all  re- 
member that  these  defects  are  more  free |uenl  than  i>  conniM.idy  !.»•- 
lieved. 


SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  THAT  HAVE  HKOKillT  THK  (  »>l  NTV 
SUPERINTENDENCY  INTO  DISUEPITK. 


The  last  legislature,  in  their  efforts  to  cripple  thr  County  Sup«-rin- 
tendency  and  reduce  the  ottice  to  a  nu-rely  clerical  one.  denmiiding 
only  a  few  days'  attention  j-early.  undoul.tc.lly  n-flrcli-d  tin-  M-nti- 
ment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  peojde  of  tin-  slate.  The  eonvieti.>ii  i.. 
quite  general  that  the  office  is  superfluous  and  a  useieiw  expeiiw  to 
the  public.  On  the  contrary,  no  erne  who  is  much  acqiiaintfd  with 
the  working  of  our  school  system,  or  wilh  ihf  dilli.ulti.-K  that  nur- 
round  and  impede  the  progress  of  education,  eun  deny  that  the  ob- 
ject soucrht  in  establishing  the  ..ffice  an.l  prcscrihing  tin-  dutici.  of  the 
same  as^'indicated  in  Sec.  20  of  the  oh(  Imr  is  ..n.in.-ntly  pnu-liral  and 
useful.     The  design  was  to  unify  and  slrcngth.-n    the   hynlcm.  and  to 
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add  to  it  a  powerful  auxiliary  tliat  would  especially  benefit  the  rural 
schools,  give  encouragement  to  all  co/yperative  eflPort,  and  combine  all 
the  best  influenees  in  improving!:  the  character  of  popular  education 
in  the  state.  That  the  experiment  in  many  instances  has  proved  a 
most  signal  failui-e  is  incontestable.  That  there  is  a  lamentable  defi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  many  county  superintendents  can  not  be  contro- 
verted. But  the  defects  attending  the  system  are  not  in  consequence 
of  the  liberality  of  the  law,  but  are  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  its  in- 
completeness. The  difficulty  has  mainly  been  that  the  people  have 
not  properly  estimated  their  obligations  to  the  ofiice,  and  have  been 
injudicious  in  selecting  persons  to  discharge  its  duties.  And  this  evil 
is  destined  to  continue  until  regulated  by  an  addition  to  the  statute 
making  the  office  accessible  to  those  only  of  professional   experience. 

The  opinion  obtains  on  every  side  that  any  man  who  can  read  and 
write  is  qualified  to  suj)ervise  a  system  of  schools  and  give  advice  on 
any  subject  connected  with  school  administration.  Hence,  we  find 
men  who  would  hesitate  about  asking  for  the  position  of  county  treas- 
urer, lest  they  could  not  perform  the  problems  in  simple  addition  ne- 
cessary in  the  business,  or  who  would  be  reluctant  to  receive  the  of- 
fice of  county  clerk,  well  knowing  their  incompetency  to  keep  the 
books  of  the  county. —  we  find  plenty  of  such  hot  aspirants  for  a  posi- 
tion of  which  the  duties,  when  projjerlj"  appreciated,  are  more  respon- 
sible and  serious  than  can  fall  upon  any  other  official  in  a  county. 
From  among  these  the  candidate  is  selected.  The  arguments  in  the 
caucus  generally  are :  "Nominate  A;  he  will  run  the  best.  Choose 
B;  he  is  a  good  man  to  electioneer.  Place  C  on  the  ticket;  he  will 
strengthen  the  party.  Select  J);  he  is  unknown,  and  nothing  can  be 
brought  against  him" — that  is,  he  is  so  negative  that  he  will  never  ef- 
fect any  reforms.  The  inquiry  is  not  often  made,  in  the  heterogen- 
eous convention,  what  A  or  B  knows  about  schools,  or  methods  of  in- 
struction. This  haphazard  manner  of  selecting  persons  to  perform 
the  most  important  services  must  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
fixed  standard  in  the  teachers'  profession.  The  grade  runs  down  in- 
definitely, until  you  reach  the  pedagogue  who  spanks  and  pets,  and 
^learns  the  j'oung  'uns  them  letters'. 

For  any  other  position  more  discrimination  is  exercised.  If  the 
people  have  a  state's  attorney  to  elect,  they  do  not  choose  a  school- 
teacher who  never  studied  law.  The  state  does  not  apjDoint  school- 
teachers to  manage  its  asjdums  or  hospitals;  nor  does  the  church  se- 
lect for  its  bishops  men  eminent  as  educators,  or  successful  as  farmers. 
Yet,  inconsistent   as  it  is,  men  of  every,  any,  or  no  profession,  who 
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never  taui;-!)!  school  :i  day  in  tlieir  livrs.  wIk.  know  nt.lliin^r  ,,!'  thf 
methods  of  It'achini;-.  wlio  can  uoi  wi'il,-  a  pa^c  of  ori«;iiijil  niuUrr 
i,n-amTnatically,  and  some  who  can  liardly  write  at  all.  aiv  l»n.iij,'lil  for- 
ward to  till  the  responsihie  jtosilion  of  county  su|K'rintend»'nl.  A 
partisan  to  be  rewarded  foi-  his  tid(lii\-.  an  iinpeeuniMus  attorney  with 
talents  too  meagre  to  command  a  Ici-.  a  | r  physician  without  pa- 
tients, a  minister  without  converts,  a  Itii-nn-r  •  hard  up",  arc  any  ol' 
them  sufficient  material  to  make  a  -ii-nod"  county  .school  superinteiid- 
ent.  What  Avondor  that  the  system  has  received  injury,  and  hut* 
failed  to  be  sustained  by  many  of  the  superintendents  themKelveK! 
It  is  rather  a  marvel  of  good  j'oi-tune  that  it  has  escaped  annihiln- 
tion. 

Said  a  y(ning' man  who   came   lo   be   cxamint'd:  ••  Vou   are   a   littli* 

more  serious  in   this   mattei-   than  the  sii]>ei'inten<lent    in 

county  above  here.  When  I  went  to  him.  1  found  him  out  in  tlie  field 
plowing  hedge.  He  sat  down  on  the  plow-liram  and  asked  nu-  a  f«w 
questions,  not  occupying  ovei'  ten  minutes.  JIc  n*'ither  heard  nu' 
read  nor  saw  me  Avrite.  Jle  inciuired  my  mime  and  post-ol!iee.  and 
told  me  he  was  in  a  gi'cal  huriy.  Init  he  wtnihl  send  nu-  a  certilieate 
by  mail  the  next  day."  I  was  informed  of  another  ease,  wliere  a  mi- 
pei'intendent  staid  all  night  with  a  tViend.  and  the  next  morning,  in 
return  for  his  hospitality,  and  without  any  examination,  he  nnnle  out 
two   certificates   for   the    daughters    there.      Jn   conversation   with  a 

triend    from    a   distant    county,    he  said:    " Ik  living  very 

close,  and  putting  in  all  the  time  he  can.  Jle  does  not  expect  lo  get 
the  office  again,  and  he  wants  to  make  all  the  money  lu-  can  to  tininli 
paying  for  a  farm  he  has  bought."  Of  a  young  man  who  came  th>u\ 
anothei-  county  I  inqm'rcd  how  the  superintendent  there  visite<l 
schools.  He  answered:  'JIc  nrvtr  was  in  my  school  ov»'r  twenty 
minutes  at  a  time.  I  have  known  him  fretpu'nlly  to  ride  out  l«'n 
miles,  make  a  short  call,  and  return  home  the  sanu'  <lay." 

It  is  sue!)  soulless  work  as  this.  l»y  men  who  have  no  jntereMt  in  ihI- 
ucation.  no  knowledge  of  school  work,  or  whose  «'fV»»rlH  an*  Impelled 
by  no  enthusiasm,  that  is  bringing  (and  ought  to  bring)  t-nnU-mpt 
upon  the  jiosition  of  eounty  school  superinlend«-nl.  The  rrmtHly.  in 
part,  lies  in  having  a  statiitoiy  stand:ir<l  of  .|iialirieatioii  li.r  llie  offieo. 
in  preventing  men  lacking  in  infornmlion  and  unprepared  by  anv 
Experience  from  occupying  a  pla<e  they  aro  innompeU-nt  to  fill. 

In  the  P\'bruary.  1S72.  number  of  the  Illinoih  Teacher  llu-re  ih  im 
excellent  dralt  for  a  law  con<crning  ihc  .pndilh  ationn  of  eminty  mi- 
perintendents  of  schools.     Jt  could   hanlly  be  bettered.     TImm.*.  who 
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are  interested  in  the  substantial  progress  of  education  in  Illinois 
should  see  to  it  that  this  bill,  or  something  equivalent,  be  passed  by 
our  next  legislature.  If  something  is  not  done  to  secure  efficiency  in 
the  office  and  uniformity  of  results,  the  system  is  likely  to  be  wholly 
abandoned.  C.  H.  Murray,  Supt  Clay  Co. 


THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES.* 

The  beautiful,  many-colored  flowers  of  our  prairies  and  woodlands; 
the  melodious  birds,  that  come  in  earliest  spring  to  greet  us  with  their 
joyous  notes;  the  insects  and  beetles,  with  their  wonderful  transform- 
ations, which  some  times  puzzle  older  heads;  the  worms  and  rep- 
tiles which  injure  our  gardens  and  frighten  the  timid ;  the  fishes  of 
our  rivulets  and  rivers, —  all  are  to  the  children  never-ending  sources 
of  interest  and  amusement.  The  child  usually  knows  where  the 
finest  wild  fruit  grows,  the  shy  birds  have  their  nests,  where  the  fish  are 
most  readily  caught,  and  the  game  induced  to  come  within  reach  of 
the  hunter's  gun.  These  things  prove  that  he  knows  and  loves  na- 
ture; that  he  is  in  fact  a  botanist,  though  ignorant  of  the  dictionar}^ 
definition  of  botanj^;  a  zodlogist,  without,  perhaps,  being  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  words  as  vertebrates,  articulates,  and  mollusks;  a 
philosopher,  unable,  it  is  true,  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  or  even  why  water  rises  in  the  common  pump. 

This  natural  inclination  in  the  pupil  for  the  very  things  to  be 
learned,  which  so  delights  the  educator  and  makes  easy  his  labors, 
o-ives  those  teaching  the  natural  sciences  a  decided  advantage  over 
workers  in  other  fields  of  education. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  multitude  should  l)e  better  edu- 
cated than  heretofore.  This  want  of  a  highei-,  broader  culture  is  met 
by  the  new  school-law,  which  requires  the  teachers  of  our  common 
schools,  the  educators  of  the  people,  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
'Natural  Sciences'  to  be  taught  by  them.  Henceforth,  thanks  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  legislators,  these  sciences  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  our 
common-school  education.  If  they  are  taught  as  they  ought  to  be, 
gi-eat  and  lasting  good  will  result.  On  the  other  hand,  a  failure  to 
comprehend  the  situation,  a  wrong  system  of  teaching,  would  nullify 

*  Extracts  from  the  paper  on  this  .subject  read  by  G.  W.  Pkpoon,  Snp't  of  Jo 
Daviess  county,  at  Urbana,  Oct.  9,  1872. 
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the  law  and  (Icfeat  its  beneficial  designs.  1  would  ti-acl.  th,-h.-  wiencwi 
hoth  naturally  and  practically:  naturally,  by  going  not  to  the  books 
which  describe  the  objects,  but  to  the  objects  theniselves;  i.riicticully, 
by  giving  such  instruction  as  all  ought  tct  receive  concerning  the 
names  and  uses  of  surroun<ling  objects,  vegetable  and  uniniul.  and 
concerning  the  general  laws  which  govern  all  material  things. 

This  oral  system  of  teaching  can  be  suceessfully  followc-d  l»y  those 
teachers  only  who  are  abb-  and  willing  to  master  thoroughly  the  Hub- 
ject  before  them,  and  who.  in  addition,  have  judgment.  ])a(ience  and 
persistence  to  carry  out  their  conceptions  of  what  (.light  t<t  be  done. 
Too  much  should  not  be  attempted  in  one  lesson.  A  single  point. 
fully  illustrated,  made  perfectly  clear  and  j)lain  to  all.  is  worth  more 
than  weeks  of  aimless  talk  about  things  in  general  and  nctthing  in 
particular.  The  teacher  should  always  strive  to  pri-sent  the  lesson  in 
an  attractive  form,  and  to  show  the  pu])il  that  the  knowledge  gained 
will  be  of  some  real  use  t(^  him  in  after  life,  lie  should  commence  in 
the  simplest  possible  way.  Have  the  children  give  the  common 
names  to  the  various  forest  trees  about  them.  liet  the  leaves  and 
wood  of  each  kind  be  brought  as  specimens.  Ask  many  <|iU'stion8 
about  them,  as  to  their  value  for  fuel,  lumber,  etc.;  lluir  durability 
for  fence-posts  and  other  situations  of  exposure  to  sun  and  rain;  their 
i-apidity  of  growth,  and  power  to  withstand  the  violence  of  our  prairie 
winds.  The  leaf  and  structure  of  each  can  be  compared,  so  that  all 
may  readily  know  them  in  after  life  by  their  connnon  and  botanii-al 
names.  These  lessons  can  be  given  without  text-books  in  the  liandi* 
of  the  pupils,  Mnth  no  additional  expense,  and  with  no  actual  loss,  but 
probably  with  gain  of  time  to  the  pupil. 

Again:  the  domestic  animals  of  our  farms  can  be  ust-d  t<»  awaken 
an  interest  in  zoology,  and  especially  can  the  beautiful  birds,  with 
melodious  song,  be  introduced  into  our  schod-rnoms  to  gladden  the 
hearts  and  brighten  the  aycH  of  all  the  little  ones.  Their  habit*, 
whether  they  are  injurious  or  beneficial  to  us.  can  In-  learned,  and 
thus,  early  in  life,  the  children  may  know  their  friends,  and  protf'cl 
them  from  the  hunter's  gun.  Let  the  Ix-autiful  flower  he  taken  into 
the  school-room,  show  its  formation,  and  name  its  organs,  itn  order 
and  class.  Extend  the  work,  until  all  the  flowers  about  are  kn<.wn. 
Take  several  plants,  show  how  the  leaves  are  arranged  f»n  the  uteniK. 
Teach  them  things  so  plainly  that  no  one  can  fail  to  know  what  i* 
before  them.  Such  or  similar  les.sons,  given  by  tin-  teacher  orally,  in 
a  thorough,  systematic  manner,  can    not  fail    to  interest  the  rhildrcn, 
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and  to   make  botanists  of  many  who  otherwise  never  would   know 
any  thing  about  the  subject. 

The  liviii<r.  vital  presence  of  an  enlhuslastlc  teacher  transforms  all 
the  hard  scientific  names  Into  words  of  beauty,  having  a  significance 
full  of  Interest.  Information  of  the  most  valuable  kind  can  be  im- 
parted with  these  lessons,  which  the  pupil  may  treasure  and  use  in 
the  daily  walks  of  future  life,  whatever  his  occu|)ation  or  pursuit. 
All  the  properties  of  matter  can  be  shown  by  simple  illustrations  and 
easy  experiments.  The  nature  and  formation  of  the  clouds  may  be 
taught  by  the  oral  method.  The  children  can  earh'  learn  to  distin- 
guish the  different  kinds  of  clouds,  those  which  hold  rain  from  those 
which  do  not,  and  thus  be  able  to  foretell  with  some  certainty  the  ap- 
proach of  storms.  These  things  and  hiany  more  can  be  taught  by 
the  oral  method  better,  i)erhaps.  than  by  any  other.  The  subject 
opens  a  magnificent  field  for  the  ambitious  and  intelligent  teacher  to 
labor  in. 

Much  more  might  be  added,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate 
the  direction  to  be  taken,  the  initial  step,  and  the  subject  is  left  to  the 
cultivated  judgment  of  those  who  truly  wish  to  build  up  our  schools 
until  they  become  fit  nui'series  in  which  to  train  the  future  rulers  of 
our  fjreat  state. 


RECOGNITION     OF     EFFORT 


GRACE  C.  BIBB. 


It  was  ri-marked  In*  a  revolutionary  character,  ujjon  a  certain  well- 
known  occasion  —  -If'  we  <lo  not  hang  together,  we  shall  hang  se}>a- 
rately."  Uj)on  the  text  afforded  me  by  his  hon  mot  1  ))ropose  to  en- 
large a  little. 

It  nniy  safely  be  assei'ted  that  a  jtroliHc  source  of  danger  to  ihcg^'ii- 
ei-al  svstein  of  conimon  schools  is  found  in  the  lack  among  nu'inbers 
of  the  teachers'  profession  generally  of  a  })roper  ef^prii  de  corps.  There 
are  two  things  one  of  which  ma\'  .safely  be  asserted  of  every  individ- 
ual who  is  enrolled  as  an  educator:  he  is  in  the  true  sense  a  teacher, 
or  he  is  a  mere  cumberer  of  the  ground.  Why  one  of  the  latter  class 
should  be  retained  as  a  nominal  member  of  the  profession  must  be 
explained  by  those  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  his  election 
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and  retention  in  oflfice;  with  him  we  do  not  concern  ourselves.  The 
^reat  body  of  teachers  are  earnest,  industrious,  eai^er  fnv  improve- 
ment, ambitious  of  eminence,  and  zeaU)U8  for  good  work,  possessed, 
iiyleed,  of  qualities  most  exctsllent;  for.  without  earnestness  there  is 
no  real  work;  without  industry,  no  sequence  of  eifort;  without  indi- 
vidual imjn-ovement.  no  general  progress;  without  personal  zeal,  no 
professional  enthusiasm;  without  proper  ambition,  no  popular  recog- 
nition of  service. 

The  adoption  of  certain  methods,  whether  at  iirst  well  considered 
or  not,  which  are  worn  as  fetters  rather  than  as  garments  to  the 
thought,  cramps  the  entire  mental  nature,  and  predisposes  to  an  iner- 
tia extremely  difficult  to  overcome.  The  adoption,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  proper  forethought,  and  the  rejection  without  sufficient  ti-iai, 
of  the  plans  or  processes  of  others  induces  an  unsettled  condition  of 
mentality  not  easily  dealt  with.  In  education,  as  in  politics,  we  have 
conservatives  and  radicals,  together  with  those  conservators  of  power 
who  are  distinctly  neither  of  the  one  party  nor  of  the  othei-. —  those 
who  walk  safely  in  the  middle  path. 

That  from  discordant  elements  discord  should  grow  is  no  matter  of 
surprise,  nor  is  harmony  always  desirable;  stagnant  Avaters  are  still, 
but  the  great  sea  is  unresting.  Pestilence  lurks  otten  in  calm  atmos- 
pheres. It  is  with  the  storm  and  tlie  lightning  that  health  returns. 
The  contiict  of  schools  of  instruction  is  not  to  be  deprecated:  it  is  a 
new  ordeal  by  battle,  and  the  right  will  triumph.  Those  things  reg- 
ulate themselves  by  a  law  as  intlexible  as  that  of  sup])ly  and  demajul. 
True  unity  is  in  diversity. 

Then  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that,  when  we  iiave  dealt 
faithfully  with  our  (Mvn  schools,  we  have  as  teachers  left  any  dut}-  un- 
performed; but,  as  certainly  as  the  entrance  of  man  into  societ}- 
places  him  in  new  relations  to  the  members  of  society"  and  involves 
new  duties,  so  certainly  does  the  entrance  of  a  teacher  into  his  pro- 
fession involve,  with  new  relations  to  instructors  generally,  duties 
which  he  can  not  with  propriety  evade.  It  is  for  teachers  to  yield 
their  meed  of  praise  to  others.  It  is  for  them  to  be  especially  free 
from  "envy,  hate,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness".  I  hold  it  a  sacred 
duty  for  every  teacher  cordially  to  recognize  the  eiforts  of  his  fellow 
teachers  and  freelj'  to  proclaim  them.  Especially  is  the  duty  incum- 
bent upon  the  more  expei-ienced  in  their  relation  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession.  While  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
real  power  will  eventually  make  itself  evident,  it  is  no  less  cei'tain 
that  its  recognition  may  be  long  delayed  by  the  detractions  of  envy. 
VOL.  xvm. — 54. 
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To  expect  from  those  who  are  beginners  in  work,  and  who  have  had 
no  opportxinit}'  even  to  test  their  theories,  that  exactness,  that  self-re- 
liance, that  tact,  that  measure  of  teaching-poAver,  found  in  the  edu- 
cator of  ten  years' experien(;e  would  be  a  very  poor  compliment,  to 
the  veteran.  It  would  be  simply  to  say  that  ten  years  of  our  pro- 
fessional life  leave  us  no  wiser  than  they  found  us,  no  better  prepared 
to  grapple  ^vith  tlie  mysteries  of  intellectual  development.  Certain 
things  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  the  teacher,  however  in- 
experienced.—  earnestness,  faith  in  his  work  and  his  will,  a  degree  of 
education  and  culture,  and,  withal,  desire  for  improvement.  Upon 
these  as  a  basis  rises,  with  time,  a  superstructure  of  excellence.  Oiir 
path,  then,  is  plain  ;  we  have  only  to  walk  worthily  therein.  We  are 
to  speak  words  of  encouragement  here,  words  of  praise  there :  we  are 
not  even  permitted  to  keep  silence  when  we  may  with  our  aid.  feeble 
though  it  be,  assist  endeavor. 

Far  from  every  noble  mind  must  be  that  ambition  which  would  ele- 
vate itself  b}"  degrading  others;  far  must  it  be  from  the  worthy  am- 
bition of  a  teacher  to  detract  in  any  manner  from  the  professional 
reputation  of  his  colaborers.  Let  us  not,  indeed,  be  satisfied  if  others 
do  better  worli  tlnm  we;  if  others  work  hard,  let  us  work  harder,  if 
need  be,  that  we  ma}'  hold  our  own  in  the  race  for  excellence.  Let 
us  rejoice  whenever,  any  where,  we  find  indications  of  more  than  or- 
dinary power:  rejoice  for  the  schools;  rejoice  for  the  jiupils;  rejoice, 
if  in  our  natures  lurks  any  grain  of  selfishness,  for  ourselves, —  since 
with  the  interests  of  every  teacher  are  bound  up  the  interests  of  ev- 
ery other  teacher.  We  are  not  what  our  profession  makes  us,  but 
what  we  make  our  profession.  Above  all,  let  us  be  no  partisans;  let 
us  adopt  no  sentiments  of  cliques,  however  influential;  let  us  stand  as 
individuals,  as  well  as  units  of  a  grand  total,  and  as  individuals  let  us 
be  the  exponents  of  broad  views,  of  generous  toleration,  and  of  Christ- 
ian charity. 

St.  Louis  Normal  School,  Xoc   15.  lUTi!- 


THE  SECTS  AND  THE  SCHOOLS, 


D    L.  LEONARD. 


It  is  assumed  that  the  various  denominations  of  which  the  Christ- 
ian church  is  composed  can  set  forth  a  good  and  sufticient  reason  for 
theii-  existence,  can  fairly  establish   their  i-ight  to  live.     Since  each 


i 
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one  of  them  gives  i)rominence  to  some  phase  .)f,ir()S|.cl  Inilii  aixl  .•m 
phasis  to  some  Christian  virtue  or  ek'ment  ofChristiiin  \\\\\  tlu-  worl.l 
can  not  spare  them  just  yet.  and  so  tlicy  are  likely  to  coiiiiiiiic  hr- 
noniinationaJ  preference  and  zeal  witliin  ccrlain  hirge  limits  are  ad- 
vantageous to  Christianity,  and  ouglit  not  lo  he  eNtir|iate(l.  hut  onlv 
trained  and  directed.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  (-ommou-sehool  sys- 
tem is  one  of  the  ripest  products  of  hunuin  ex])erieiiee.  is  cssi-iitiul  to 
the  perpetuity  of  a  free  government,  and  that  if  it  lu-  <K-s(n»yed  an- 
archy and  disaster  irretrievahic  will  ensue  to  our  lainl.  And  this  fact 
is  sufficient!}'  evident.  A  cei-tain  i-ivalry  and  antagonism  exists  hi-- 
tween  the  sects  and  the  schools.  Their  aims  ami  methods  are  ijuit** 
unlike.  Much  of  what  one.  from  a  law  of  its  nature.  emU'Jtv<»rs  t<» 
accomplish,  the  other  as  constantly  seeks  lo  undo.  Just  in  projutrtion 
as  a  denomination  has  vigor,  confidence  in  its  su]ieiioi-ity  an<l  infalli- 
bility, or  esprit  de  C07ys,  it  is  almost  cej-taiii  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  the  jiublic  schools,  which  are  unsectarian  of  necessity,  and  will 
hardl}^  fail  to  undertake  to  supplement  or  even  to  sujtplant  tlu-m  with 
others,  where  instruction  shall  be  made  to  s(puire  with  the  catechism. 
Romanists,  who  have  no  doubt  that  'Ave  are  the  peo})le.  and  wisdom 
will  die  with  us',  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  crusade  against  wliat 
they  fear,  with  reason,  threatens  to  bring  tlu'ir  ecch'siastical  struct  un- 
to the  dust.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  mutual  jealousy  and  inter- 
ference tends  to  mutual  health,  and  ministers  to  human  weal.  While 
the  sects  keep  up  a  much-needed  discussion,  watchfulness.  an<l  variety 
of  form  and  tendency,  the  common-school  system  is  a  bond  of  union. 
Havino-  all  things  common  in  school  through  childhood  and  youth, 
the  members  of  society  can  not  be  made  by  sectarian  intluenee  alto- 
o-ether  unloving  and  unsym])athetic  in  adult  years. 

But,  as  if  to  make  tiir  worse  a  matter  already  sufliciently  ba<l.  wc 
are  all  yet  in  the  muddle  consequent  upon  the  transition  in  progn-sM 
from  the  old.  in  which  all  things,  religion  incliide<l.  were  taught  by 
authority,  to  the  new,  in  which  the  earmst  endeavor  is  to  rnhu-e 
every  thing,  religion  not  excipted.  to  the  canons  of  rea.son  and  com- 
mon sensed  or,  from  the  old,  in  which  the  great  aim  was  to  maintain 
the  form  of  religion  at  all  hazards,  church  and  state  being  united. 
churchmen  at  the  head  of  ailairs.  and  education  in  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood,  to  the  new,  in  which  it  is  ..ought  to  keep  alive  the  divine 
spirit  of  the  gospel  with  little  care  for  form,  or  alike  under  nunier.»UM 
and  ever-varying  forms.  Government  and  education  are  quite  ctlVel- 
ually  secularized.  Some,  however,  even  yet,  are  not  divcHU'd  of  the 
idea  that  the  state  should  largely  interfere  in  things  spintunl.  should 
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see  to  it  tliat  all  men  got  to  heaven,  noh'vs  voJen.'i;  while  over  against 
them  are  those  whose  pet  notion  it  is  that,  in  order  to  be  truly  un- 
sectarian,  the  state  must  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  anti-christian 
and  atheistic.  Many  insist  that,  if  theii-  denominational  tenets  are 
not  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  stud}^,  then  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness is  at  hand;  but  many  others  dwell  in  such  mortal  fear  of  secta- 
rianism and  priestcraft,  they  would  rather  the  schoolmaster  Should 
swear  than  pray  before  his  girls  and  boj-s,  quote  Paine  than  Paul,  talk 
up  Buddhism  than  ( -hristiauitj',  and  would  have  no  idea  touched  upon 
that  had  ever  l^een  within  a  league  of  the  New  Testament.  So,  on 
the  one  side  are  ranged  in  battle  arraj'  the  theological  war-horses,  the 
ecclesiastical  politicians  and  pettifoggers  with  their  follo"wers,  each 
one  of  whom  can  demonsti'ate,  on  short  notice,  to  his  full  satisfaction, 
that  his  part  is  equal  to  the  whole;  and  on  the  other,  the  reckless,  the 
epicurean,  the  sentimentalist,  and  some  better  than  these.  One 
charges  that  the  schools  are  infidel,  and  the  other  gi'ows  red  in  the 
face  whenever  he  remembers  that  they  are  too  pious  by  half  Hence, 
there  is  the  rock,  and  here  is  the  whirljiool.  Fortunately,  however, 
these  extremists  on  both  sides,  who  can  not  by  any  means  be  mollified 
or  placated,  are  but  few^  by  comparison,  though  extremely  noisy  and 
truculent.  All  this  tribe  we  may  lawfull}^  fight,  if  only  just  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  smiting  them  hip  and  thigh  with  fact,  logic,  and 
rhetoric,  making  it  as  hot  and  sulphurous  for  them  as  possible,  having 
no  hope,  though,  of  reducing  them  to  silence  or  to  reason.  As  for  the 
mass  of  the  people,  we  may  be  sure  that,  such  is  their  intelligence, 
they  do  not  and  will  not  confound  sect  with  sj^stem,  their  conceptions 
of  truth  with  truth  itself,  nor  mistake  the  fraction  for  the  integer,  the 
member  for  the  body;  and  also,  that,  such  is  their  esteem  for  Christ- 
ianity, they  will  not  consent  to  see  it  ignored  or  impugned  in  our  ed- 
ucational system. 

And,  moreover,  the  Lord,  who  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him,  has  a  use  for  the  radicals,  whether  of  the  left  wing  or  of  the 
right.  In  the  case  under  view,  for  examj)le,  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  our  brethren  of  the  Eomish  church  and  of  their  imitators,  he 
points  out  a  serious  defect  in  our  school  management,  and  a  danger- 
ous heresy  in  our  notions  as  to  what  constitutes  a  proi:)er  education 
for  our  youth.  Their  charge  is  too  well  grounded  that  the  public 
school  is  commonly  a  seed-plot  of  infidelity  and  immorality,  b}^  being 
not  only  non-sectarian,  but  non-religious,  and  even  unchristian.  The 
Bible  is  often  so  read  as  to  destroy  all  reverence  for  its  teachings. 
Prayer,  if  offered,  is  from  those  to  whom  it  is  by  no  means  'vital 
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broiitir  nr  nntivo  air".  Tho  s|.ifit  prevalent  in  the  pinee  i^  apl  t<.  In* 
in  its  teniiency  t'alal  to  reliijioiis  eliaraelei-;  or.  at  l>e<f.  tin-  teaelier'-* 
only  endeavor  is  lo  aid  tlie  pn])il  in  niasierini:  tlie  niidtiplinition  imMc. 
tiie  ortlioii-ra])liy  of  baker,  tlu'  ditlerence  liet\vt>en  a  noun  ami  a  verb. 
and  to  see  lo  it  tliat  he  can  iHuiiid  Illinois  :ind  deterniine  \\u-  valuf 
of  .r  and  //.  The  eonuminily.  in  eniployini^  him,  eonsidered  only  hin 
titness  to  pel-form  siuh  tasUs,  and  is  satisfied,  if  in  rcspi-ct  to  tlicni  he 
is  passably  faitlifnl.  'I'hat  is  (o  say.  thoiii^li  the  peree]ilii»nH.  tln»  rm-in 
ory  and  the  jndij;nient  received  earefnl  training',  tlie  heart  and  the 
eonsc'ionco  were  suffered  to  run  wihl.  No  thoiiirhl  was  triven  to  the 
need  of  moral  self-knoAvledn-e  and  self-control,  to  piiritv.  honesty. 
faith,  reverence,  charity.  Or.  intcllecliial  stimulus  was  imparted,  but 
no  s])irilual  tonic.  thoui!;h  any  education  which  h-avcs  out  piotj'.  or 
the  souls  needs,  is  an  ac(piisilion  danii;i'rous  to  its  ))ossessor  and  to  so- 
ciety, its  aim  should  include  the  he;dth  and  eultui-i'  of  the  whole  he 
ini;,  tlie  production  of  cliaracler  of  tlic  hi;^lu'st  type,  eonipleto  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  If  the  better  part  of  human  nature  is  left  un- 
lilltr-d  and  dcscii.  Iticn  it  is  more  than  liUely.  such  is  the  iniien-nt  re 
biliousness  of  men.  and  such  ihcir  rcirard  for  the  jireceplN  of  tlie  ^on- 
])el.  that,  ill  minii'led  disijust  and  desjiair.  they  will  be  re;id\  i..  .-..i, 
si!j;ii  tlie  schools  to  the  care  of  the  sects. 

Then  we  are  certainly  as  much  indebted  to  the  other  compaux  ol 
inalcoiitents,  for  kee])ini;  constantly  before  our  eyes  the  enormity  of 
e.om])elliiiii;  honest  and  virtuous  ciii/.Mis  to  pay  for  tlu-  priyilegt'  of 
liavitiii;  doses  of  obnoxious  rcliirious  sentiments  crammed  down  their 
throats,  and  to  endure  an  annual  ta.\  in  order  to  b.-hold  their  little 
ones  indocti-inated  into  what  are  lo  I  hem  damnabh' errors.  l)fe«»iirse. 
the  school  may  not  do  that  which  in  the  fa?nily  or  the  church  i^  in 
uocent  or  perhaps  obliicatory,  by 

"Kcnsoning  liijjii 
Of  providence,  fonknowlidge.  will,  iiiul  frtte, 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  forckiiowledpi'  hI»w»1uU'." 

Hut.  as  a  rule,  the  do^rmas  that  divide  the  flenominations  an-  not  «•»• 
senlial  to  Christianity,  beh.nir  ii<«t  to  the  substratum,  but  to  thr  -ur 
face,  the  i.lienomciia.  And  in  the  common  school  maybe  Inuf^bt 
what  is  comnion  to  the  seels,  that  on  which  all  afrree.  In  ii  CbriHinn 
country,  the  prime  faefs  and  jirinciph-s  .d' the  New  TrHtamnit  may 
justly  elaim  a  place,  unless  it  be  in  individual  commuiiHieH  « brn- 
heathen  or  pork  loathing  Israelii. 's  raise  prote^t.  If  tbe  st-etM  can 
not  agree  as  to  what  is  form  an<l  what  substaiieo.  or  on  wbtil  may  be 
said    and  done    in    the    schoi)I-room  without    oflouHi..  il   i»   survly  high 
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time  they  could:  tln^y  have  a  problem  on  hand  the}'  M'ould  better  be 
setting  their  wise  men  to  solving  straightway.  If  it  be  forbidden  to 
touch  at  all  upon  the  theory  of  piety,  yet  all  is  not  lost,  for  the  pi*ac- 
tice  of  piety  maybe  urged.  If  the  learned  and  unctuous  clergy  alone 
have  any  business  to  dabble  in  dogma,  why,  let  them  have  speculative 
religion  all  to  themselves,  while  the  loAvly  pedagogue  does  but  seek 
with  might  and  main  to  advance  applied  religion  —  that  is,  duty  to 
God  and  duty  to  man.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  the  day  is  not 
very  remote  when  Christianit}'  shall  be  esteemed  as,  above  all  things 
else,  an  inspiring,  elevating,  renewing,  all-conquering  spiritual  force. 
— this  far  more  than  a  profession,  or  a  creed:  a  life  fed  by  truth,  in- 
deed,—  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  nature,  and  in  experience, —  a  life 
maintained  by  religious  institutions,  and  rites  and  articles  of  faith 
carefully  prepared  and  well  expounded.  And  with  such  a  force  as 
this  swelling  and  swaying  within  the  teacher,  the  Psalms  and  the 
Gospels  and  the  Epistles  transformed  by  the  magic  of  goodness  into 
heavenly  virtue,  and  moulding  irresistibly  plastic  character  into  its 
own  fair  image,  the  sad  and  imperiled  world  will  wag  on  some  C(jn- 
turies  yet,  and  be  not  altogether  had. 


THE     FIRST     YEAR     OF     SCHOOL 


DELIA  A.  LATHBOP. 


In  a  previous  article  under  this  title,  it  was  stated  in  substance  that 
the  work  of  the  tirst  year  of  school  is  a  preitaratory  one:  that  of  put- 
ting children  in  the  way  of  obseiwing  carefully  and  methodicall}^;  of 
setting  in  order  the  knowledge  they  have  before  entering  school;  of 
leading  them  to  tell  what  they  know  in  good  language,  easily,  natur- 
ally, and  gracefully;  as  well  as  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  reading, 
spelling,  and  writing.  They  ai^  to  learn  to  submit  to  restraint;  to 
act  in  harmony  with  others;  and  to  be  obedient  to  authority. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  The  especial  methods  of  teaching  reading 
and  spelling  it  is  not  in  my  present  purpose  to  discuss.  I  pi'opose  in 
this  paper  to  speak  p'articularl}^  of  the  general  school  work  which 
has  a  special  bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  character  of  the 
child. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  exercises  for  the  first  year  of  school  is 
the  reading  of  stories  by  the  teacher.     They  may  may  be  short  sto- 
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ries,  finishsd  at  a  single  readinir,  or  loMt,'er  ones  rlivided  into  several 
parts.  But  let  it  he  distinctly  under.'^tood  that  the  cxorciHe  Ih  not  to 
be  merely  for  amusement.  The  teacher  is  to  make  the  Htory  real  by 
question  and  comment;  the  children  are  to  repeat  it  in  partu  until  fa- 
miliar Avith  it,  and  finally  tt)  tell  the  wh(»le  of  it  without  ludp.  Thii* 
will  lead  many  of  them  to  relate  incidents  of  their  own  experience. 
If  any  one  doubt  it.  let  her  read  a  story  about  a  remarkable  dog  to  a 
room-full  of  children,  and  then  have  it  so  repeated  until  they  appre- 
hend it  fully,  and  see  if  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  class  luive  not  anecd<»ten 
as  remarkable  to  tell  of  their  dogs. 

Let  us  see  what  such  an  exercise  might  he  made  to  accomplish. 
One  thing  that  it  may  be  made  to  do  is  to  fix  the  attention.  A  man 
who  has  not  learned  to  put  his  whole  mind  U]n)n  tlie  thing  in  hand  in 
not  in  the  wa}'^  to  make  the  most  of  his  time  or  hin  abilities.  Children 
iipon  entering  school  have  almost  no  power  of  concentration.  Thin. 
like  ever}'  other  abiiit3^  is  to  be  developed  by  exercise  only.  So  the 
teacher  who  allows  a  school  exercise  to  go  forward  without  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  is  making  the  faithful  performance  of  school  work 
more  and  more  impossible.  What  was  at  first  oidy  inability  to  com- 
mand the  attention  comes  to  be  a  habit  of  inattention;  and  habit* 
strengthen  with  every  indulgence.  So  every  school  exercise  should 
be  planned  in  matter  and  length  so  as  to  hold  the  class  to  its  end. 
This  one  does  this  as  almost  nothing  else  can.  It  awakens,  and  leads 
to  the  desire  to  express,  the  ideas  the  child  already  has.  and  helps  him 
to  language  to  express  these  ideas.  It  gives  him  confidence  in  the 
presence  of  his  classmates  and  teacher.  It  encourages  him  to  le«rn 
to  read  that  he  may  find  the  contents  of  Ixioks  for  hiniself  All  thin. 
besides  any  direct  lesson  the  teacher  may  draw  from  the  story  and 
impress  upon  the  school. 

It  may  be  urged  that  not  all  ]irimary  teachers  knuw  wimi  ^^..rle^ 
are  perfectly  adapted  to  primary  classes,  and  not  all  kn<tw  how  to 
read  them  well  that  can  fin.l  them.  If  this  were  true,  it  does  not  in- 
validate  the  practice.  It  woulil  not  d..  so  if  every  teacher  should  fail. 
But  every  earnest  teacher,  who  is  studying  to  do  the  best  thing  she 
can,  will  succeed  in  this  if  she  undertakes  it. 

Drawing  is  also  a  profitable  e.Nereise  for  this  year;  not  on  areount 
of  what  tiie  children  learn  of  the  art.  U.r  that  is  very  little,  but  for 
the  discipline  it  gives.  It  re(piirc-s  earefal  attention.  It  demand,  ox- 
actness  in  observation  and  exeeuti..ii.  CarelessneKi.  and  in.h.lenee  arc 
iliscoverable  at  once,  and  cai.  he  shown  to  he  eareleHsne««»  and  iodo- 
lence.     A.^ain.  if  children  an-  taught    inventive  or  eonHtructive  draw 
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ing.  judgment  and  taste  are  developed  in   making  new  comltinations 
of  lines  and  angles,  and  in  their  suitable  arrangement. 

Writing  puts  pupils  in  ])Ossession  of  a  valuable  aid.  in  getting  K  s- 
sons.  or,  rather,  in  keeping  things  learned.  It  is  of  gi-eat  value  in 
teaching  spelling,  which  assi-sts  in  learning  to  i-ead.  It  also  serves  an 
excellent  purpose  in  the  Object  Lessons. 

Gymnastics  are  invaluable.  Tlie}'  are  not  only  a  rest,  but  they  are 
a  wonderful  means  of  culture.  They  cultivate  a  love  of  order,  and 
inspire  with  self-respect.  Is  it  Lord  Macaulay  who  says,  ''If  you  can 
do  but  one  thing  for  a  boy.  let  that  that  be  to  make  tiim  graceful  in 
movement"?  Put  a  boy  in  full  possession  of  his  physical  powers,  and 
you  have  done  much  toward  making  a  man  of  him. 

And  last,  though  not  least,  the  work  of  the  iirst  year  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  Object  Lessons.  I  am  disposed  to  make  a  broad  way 
for  Objective  Teaching;  it  should  be  first,  last,  and  intermediate. 
There  are  vevy  few  students  who  get  beyond  its  necessity.  This  is 
forcibly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Tyndall's  lectures  in  this  country.  If  he,  a 
man  who  knows  his  subject  from  centre  to  circumference,  talking  to 
the  savants  who  have  been  listening  to  him,  needs  lamps  and  sci'eens 
and  blackboards,  iron-filings,  magnets  and  plates,  what  does  not  the 
teacher  of  little  children  require  to  keep  them  interested  and  attent- 
ive? One  would  think  that  he,  if  any  body,  could  afford  to  talk  in 
learned  abstractions  to  such  learned  and  thoughtful  listeners.  But  he 
does  not  do  it.  because  he  is  the  great  scientist  Tyndall.  and  kiujw^s 
better. 

But  in  the  early  stages  of  sciiool-life  there  is  even  more  than  this 
demanded.  The  range  of  the  ordinary  lessons  is  narrow,  and  almost 
no  where  touches  the  child's  out-of-school  life.  But  the  two  lives  — 
in  and  out  of  school  —  should  come  in  contact  and  influence  eacii 
other.  Both  will  be  the  better  for  it.  Heading  in  its  elements  must 
be  largely  mechanical — an  exercise  of  memory.  This  drudgery  must 
be  done  before  arriving  at  its  delights.  There  is  little  pleasure  con- 
nected with  any  of  this  work  during  the  first  year.  It  is  not  till  the 
mechanical  part  of  reading  costs  no  effort  that  it  becomes  a  positive 
pleasure  to  read.  Writing  and  drawing  afford  no  scope  for  using  the 
past  experience  of  the  child.  One  of  the  secrets  of  a  good  Object 
Lesson  is  to  make  it  as  suggestive  as  possible  of  all  the  child  already 
knows  that  stands  related  to  it.  and  to  work  through  it  to  broader 
generalizations  and  new  terms.  Tlie  comparativr  process  is  the 
thought  ])rocess.  and  is  all  of  it.  In  these  lessons  such  a  direct  appeal 
is  made  to  the  facult}'  of  comparison  that  the  intellect  is  aroused  to  its 
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best  work.  The  Object  Lesson  does  for  the  child  what  thr  Hylh>>fiHm 
does  for  the  logician.  It  is  true  that  all  that  is  stated  in  the'  conclu- 
sion is  predicated  in  the  major  premise.  NovertheleRs,  the  conchjuion 
is  a  new  truth,  because  the  major  term  was  not  known  in  ult  itH  com- 
prehension. So  the  child  knows  that  this  is  cotton  or  that  in  l>ri-a<l; 
but  be  does  not  know,  until  3'ou  a.ssist  him  in  a  process  of  aiiaI»ifH. 
how  much  the  terms  cotton  and  bread  mean,  neither  hoH  ho  thouf,'hi 
to  compare  cotton  and  wool,  or  bread  and  sponge,  to  note  thi-ir  re- 
semblances and  differences. 

An  Object  Lesson,  to  do  the  work  that  should  be  done  by  it.  is  not 
to  be  an  isolated  performance.  It  must  be  a  link  in  a  chain  —  it  must 
fasten  to  something  at  both  ends.  It  may  be  one  of  a  series  of  oral  l.-s- 
sons,  or  may  be  given  to  introduce  or  to  illustrate  something  taught 
in  the  books.  It  may  always  be  profitably  made  the  basis  of  a  com- 
position exercise.  Teachers  have  been  wont  to  attempt  to  gatlu-r  figrt 
of  thistles  in  this  exercise,  and  have  faiU-d  as  signally  of  a  harvest  as 
would  one  in  the  literal  quest  of  fruit  from  such  unpnmiising  source. 
Comparatively  little  can  be  done  in  written  work  the  first  year,  and 
yet  a  good  beginning  can  be  made.  Children  can  at  first  writi-  only 
the  name  of  the  object  upon  which  the  lesson  is  based;  then  si-vt-ral 
leading  words,  names  of  qualities  or  uses,  may  be  written;  and  urtor, 
short  sentences.  Before  the  end  of  the  3-ear  several  sfiiteners  wilUH? 
written, — first  copied  from  the  board,  then  written  iiidcjifiidently.  1 
would  have  these  lessons,  from  the  beginning,  followed  by  u  writtm 
exercise,  and  as  soon  as  possible  let  it  be  a  sj-nopnis  of  the  entire 
lesson. 

If  these  lessons  are  given  methodically,  the  chiM  c<inu-s  uncon- 
sciously to  think  and  write  methodically.  We  some  times  undervalue 
the  power  of  habit  in  education.  The  how  is  as  imj.ortant  an  the 
what;  nay,  often  much  more  so.  A  Ix.y  with  his  powers  all  at  \<x>,^v 
ends  and  his  knowledge  a  hap-hazard  accumulation  of  fact*^  isiwholj- 
loss  to  produce  effects  by  either  as  the  driver  of  a  team  untrainwi  to 
pull  together  at  command.  AVhen  tlu*  Ol)ji'ct  I>esson  is  mn«lo  the 
centre  around  which  all  the  knowledge  of  a  givrn  kind  is  groupr<l  uml 
properly  arranged,  the  pupils  are  put  in  a  fair  way  to  add  to  it.  und 
that  to  purpose. 

I  am  aware  that  Object  Lessons  are  said  to  do  just  the  thinir  I  dep- 
recate. They  arc  said  to  weaken  the  mind  by  bring! mr  to  ' 
should  go  out  and  get  for  itself  They  an-  sai.l  U>  M  ultify  by  ■: 
into  the  ininds  of  pupils  masses  of  facts  that,  having  rout  no  effort,  mm 
never  moored,  and  so  are  easily  swept  oat  again  by  Uio  succowivo  Im- 
VOL.  xvni. — 55. 
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sons.  Nothiiii^  worked  for,  nothing  digested,  nothing  nssimilatcd,  and 
80,  weakness  the  conchision  of  the  improfitable  process.  Better  keep 
to  the  multiplication-table.  True.  If  bread  by  unskillful  making  is 
rendered  indigestible  and  innutritious,  it  is  harmful,  and  better  be  let 
alone.  Keep  to  vegetables.  But  who  denies  the  possibilities  of  bread 
because  some  times  made  badly?  The  character  of  mind  being 
known,  the  science  of  education  is  not  an  inductive  science.  The  ba- 
sis truths  of  education  are  established  deductively.  And  because 
some  teachers  do  not  know  the  possibilities  of  their  work,  or  have 
not  skill  to  compass  them,  shall  psycholog}^  and  logic  be  held  to  be 
failures  to  shield  them  from  the  imputation  of  incompetency? 

The  first  years'  school  work  is  a  great  one  in  the  child's  life.  Be- 
ginnings are  alwaj'S  great, —  not  in  themselves,  possibly,  but  in 
their  causal  relations.  It  is  often  undervalued  and  the  worker  dises- 
teemed,  because,  in  the  very  nature  of  things  she  can  not  show  on 
paper,  in  an  examination,  its  results.  The  work  of  these  teachers  is 
to  stake  out  lots,  to  clear  away  obstructions,  to  dig  cellars  and  to 
build  foundation-walls.  They  get  scarcely  to  the  sui-face  with  their 
work,  so  that  the  world  sees  them,  before  others  take  it  up  and  build 
grandly  in  the  sight  of  men,  upon  that  on  which  they  have  bestowed 
no  labor.  But,  if  the  buildings  stand  firmly,  it  is  because  the  first 
workers  wrought  well.  But  let  them  take  this  word  of  warning.  If 
they  begin  not  having  studied  the  plan,  and  so  work  ignorantly  and 
unprofitably,  because  their  work  is  so  nearly  out  of  sight,  they  must 
claim  no  honor  in  the  doing  of  it. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction,) 
Sprinafield,  III.,  Oct.  21,  1S72.     \ 

1.  The  School  Month. — The  S-ith  section  of  the  new  school-law  pro- 
vides that  "  the  school  month  shall  comj)rise  twenty-two  school  days 
actually  taught." 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  not  'school  days'.  In  a  year  there  arc 
104  Saturdays  and  Sundays;  leaving  261  school  or  teaching  days. 
One-twelfth  of  261  is  twenty-one  and  three-fourths.  Hence,  there  is 
not  an  average  of  twenty -two  school  days  in  each  of  the  twelve  cal- 
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endar  months  of  the  year,  and  it  is  not  to  bo  suppoHod  tluit  Ok-  Ic^'- 
islature  intended  to  requii-e  toaclicrs  to  toni-li  fiUu-r  on  Satiirdayh  «.r 
Sundays,  and  to  make  up  the  hick  ol"  twciity-two  nc-Im.oI  .hiyc  in  any 
given  calendar  month  from  the  school  days  of  tlic  Huccecdiiig  inontii. 
In  most  of  the  respective  months  there  are  twenty-two  hi-1um»1  «luyH. 
but  not  in  all.  If  a  teacher  teaches  all  the  sdiool  dayn  in  any  cnlire 
calendar  month,  or  all  the  school  days  from  a  ^ivon  date  in  any 
month  to  the  same  date  in  the  next  succeeding  month,  he  will  com- 
ply with  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law.  Tiiosc  instriu-tionM  ap- 
ply where  teachers  are  eini^loyed  for  a  certain  number  of  numtliH,  ul 
80  much  per  month,  and  nothing  is  said  in  the  agreement  or  contnwt 
as  to  the  number  of  days  that  shall  be  taught  for  a  month.  In  (•llier 
words,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement  or  contract  on  the 
subject,  the  legal  month,  as  above  defined  and  explained,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

But  the  definition  of  'school  month'  in  section  5  4  refers  mainly  to 
the  word  'month'  as  used  in  sections 43  and  48.  The  chief  objeet  is  to 
fix  and  determine  the  number  of  days  of  actual  teaching  necessary  to 
entitle  a  district  to  its  proportion  of  the  public  funds.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  definition  of  '  month'  in  section  54  must  bo  strictly  con- 
strued. Every  district  must  have  at  least  one  hundred  and  Xku  dayn 
of  actual  teaching,  each  year.  So  that  this  necessary  condition  in 
complied  with,  directors  and  teachers  may  enter  into  any  agreement 
or  contract  that  they  choose,  with  regard  to  the  nun>ber  of  days  tliut 
shall  be  taught  for  a  month,  and  in  respect  to  holidays,  etc.  Direct- 
ors may  pay  their  teachers  by  the  term,  by  the  month,  or  even  by 
the  week  or  day,  if  they  see  fit,  and  may  enti-r  into  any  ngreonienl 
they  choose  in  respect  to  vacations,  holidays,  etc..  but  must  see  to  it 
that  at  least  one  hundred  and  ten  days  are  aetiially  tauglit  during 
each  and  every  school  year. 

Hence  the  importance  of  a  full  undi'rstanding  bef(»reliand.  between 
teachers  and  directors.  There  should  always  be  a  writt*-n  agreenu-nl. 
signed  in  duplicate  by  both  parties,  in  which  every  material  in.int  nml 
condition  shall  be  specified.  Teachers  who  omit  this  simple  iiml  rt-n- 
sonable  precaution  have  only  thomsolvos  to  blam.-.  if  they  get  into 
trouble  about  their  time  and  i)ay. 

2    JMuIays.—SiHii\on  54  furtlu-r  provides  "that  U-nchen.  fhall  nol 
be  requiredto  teach  on  legal  holidays,  thanksgiving  or  f.u.t  d:.^-  •■■■ 
pointed  by  state  or  national  aulli(.rity." 

The 'legal  holidays',  in  this  state,  are  the  first  day  ol  Ja.o.ary, 
commonly  called  New  Year's  day;  the  4th  ,lay  of  July;  th.  t..-..iy. 
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fifth  day  of  December,  commonly  called  Christmas  day ;  and  any  day 
appointed  or  rocoramcndod  by  the  Governor  of  this  state,  or  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  day  of  Fast  or  Thanksgiving. 
[Gross's  Statutes,  3d  edition,  page  463,  §  15.] 

Note,  that  onl}^  Now  Year's  day,  and  Christmas  day,  are  legal  holi- 
days, not  the  week  between,  also,  as  was  allowed  in  the  old  school-law. 
Teachers  may  close  their  schools  on  each  and  all  of  said  legal  holi- 
days; no  order  or  permission  from  the  directors  or  boards  of  educa- 
is  required.  If  there  was  no  previous  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the 
days  so  lost  must  be  made  up,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  first  part  of  this  circular,  if  so  required  by  the  directors.  But  by 
previous  agreement,  or  subsequent  consent  of  directors,  teachers  may 
be  allowed  the  holidays,  without  loss  of  time  or  pay,  as  previously 
stated, 

3.  Prior  Contracts. — Agreements  or  contracts  duly  made  and  exe- 
cuted between  teachers  and  direct<jrs  previous  to  the  first  day  of  July, 
1872,  may  lawfully  be  fulfilled  and  carried  out  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties, in  good  faith,  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  thereof. 

4.  County  Teachers'  Institutes. — The  old  school-law  contained  the 
following : 

"When  a  teachers'  institute  is  held  in  a  county,  school  directors  shall  allow  their 
teachers  to  attend  such  institute,  if  they  desire  to  attend,  and  no  reduction  of  pay 
or  loss  of  time  shall  be  incurred  by  the  teachers  so  attending,  for  the  nuniber  of 
days  during  which  they  were  in  actual  attendance  upon  such  institute,  as  certified 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools:  Proi'iderf,  That  when  such  institute  is 
lield  during  a  term  of  school,  such  leave  of  absence  shall  not  be  granted  more  than 
once  during  any  period  of  six  months,  nor  for  more  than  one  week  at  any  one 
time." 

Teachers  and  all  others  interested,  are  hereby  informed  that  the 

above  provision  is  repealed.     The  law  now  in  force  contains  no  such 

provision. 

5.  Unexpired  Certificates. — It  is  held  that  teachers'  certificates  grant- 
ed prior  to  July  1,  1872,  are  valid  for  the  time  specified  therein;  but 
in  no  case  can  such  certificates  be  renewed  (except  as  provisional  cer- 
tificates), without  a  satisfactoiy  examination  in  the  additional  branches 
now  required  by  law, 

6 

7.  Revenue  Stamps. —  Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
which  took  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  month  (October),  all 
stamp  duties  heretofore  required  on  school  instruments  are  repealed. 
This  includes  the  bonds  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  of 
township  treasurers;  teachers'  certificates  on  schedules,  etc.,  etc. 
They  are  all  now  exempt.  But  all  bank  chocks  are  still  subject  to  a 
stamp  duty  of  two  cents  each. 
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8.  Double  Postage.— By  a  rocont  chan-e  in  the  po«t«l  lawH  if  a  iK- 
ter  or  document  is  underpaid  by  the  writer  or  sender.  i>OHtmai.tcn. 
are  required  to  collect  on  each  of  Kuch  letters  or  documents  before 
dohvoring,  double  the  amount  of  short  postage.  Thun,  if  bat  one 
three-cent  stamp  is  put  on  a  letter  requirin^r  two.  sir  cent**  will  be  dno 
on  such  letter,  and  must  be  paid  before  it  will  be  delivered  to  the  per- 
son addressed.  Correspondents  of  this  office  will  plejwe  bcju-  thw  iu 
mind,  and  see  that  all  mail  matter  is  fully  paid,  by  «tamp«,  before 
mailing. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  of  !'u»,lic  Inirtnuii,.n 
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The  Presidential  Campaign.— It  i.s,  we  believe,  generfilly  ennreded  thiu  the  pr«»- 
iilential  campaign  whicli  has  recently  closed  was  one  of  the  dirliect  that  thist  ixjtin- 
try  lias  ever  been  called  to  pass  through.  For  misrepresentation,  detraction,  «mn- 
dal,  personal  abuse,  and  downright  lying,  we  doubt  wlietlier  it  hag  ever  been 
equaled,  and  may  it  be  long  before  we  look  upon  its  like  again.  In  any  of  our  i>o. 
litical  canvasses  enough  can  be  found  that  is  discreditable  and  untruthful,  but  in 
the  one  just  passed  there  was  little  else.  Both  parties  pecnied  to  feol  that  not  much 
real  principle  was  at  issue  in  the  cami)aign,  and  hence  each  expended  all  it*  enrtyj 
and  ingenuity  in  endeavoring  to  picture  its  opjionents  in  the  dnrkcHt  jKiwible  ctd- 
ors.  "We  know  that  it  is  often  said,  in  jialliation  of  all  thin  calumny  and  abuvr, 
that  nothing  is  really  meant  by  it,  that  it  is  all  to  be  taken  in  a  rickwickian  fnme, 
and  that  the  people  understand  it  and  make  due  allowance  fr>r  tho  cxa».'vi' rati  una 
of  an  exciting  canvass.  But  suppose  that  in  some  one  of  cnir  quadrennial  wrntiplr* 
a  real  monster  of  wickedness,  actually  as  bad  a«  these  heated  partiMnit  hav«  licpii 
representing  their  opponents  to  be,  should  enter  the  lii«t»  for  tho  pre«id«ncjr,  what 
is  to  be  said  then?  The  vocabulary  of  denunciation  hiw  been  cxh«ufl©«l  a^raliiM 
decent  and  respectable  men.  Tlie  cry  of  'w(df '  hat*  been  niif<r<I  t<x»  oUon;  «h»  i-ob- 
lie  ear  has  become  deaf  to  these  notes  of  alarm,  that  have  n>  often  l»c«tn  •ounde<l  u> 
deceive,  and  the  public  conscience  can  not  be  arou.scd,  now  wiicn  n«l  dnuKer  U  thrr«l- 
ening  the  republic.  We  trust  that  the  day  is  far  diflnnt  when  half  t)iat  ha*  li«<»o 
said  against  the  party  leaders  of  either  side  can  truthfully  be  mid  of  any  anpirMtl 
to  the  presidency ;  but  when  that  day  does  come,  wo  Hhall  be  indewl  iinfortonal*  if 
we  find  that  our  words  of  warning  are  dejirived  of  all  mciininK- 

Slander,  however,  is  not  confined  to  p<ditical  <«onU*t«.  It  ia  one  of  Ihe  n»nM 
common  vices  of  our  social  life.  Its  cau.xo  in  to  be  (wnjrht  ebwwbere  thmn  in  Um 
excitement  of  a  presidential  campaign  and  tlic  rerkliiwneaa  of  pidiliral  pMiiMti- 
ship.  The  remedy  must  be  applied  bark  of  party  orfrnnimtinnf.  and  nnnc/tipoloua 
office-seeking.  This  is  one  of  the  few  evils  the  oriKi"  «>'  wblrh  we  luive  no*  7*1 
seen  tniced  to  our  public  school.s;  and  still,  nuiy  not  tlio  arhool  4eMMM«li>a«  •t»« 
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here?  A  greater  love  of  truth  and  justice  may  be  inculcated,  and  a  more  intense 
hatreil  of  injustice,  and  of  whatever  maketh  a  lie.  Both  by  i>recej)t  and  by  exam- 
ple, the  child  may  be  taught  to  abhor  the  practice  of  .speaking  evil  of  others.  "Fi- 
nally, brethren,  whatsoever  thing.s  are  true,  what-soever  things  are  honest,  what.so- 
ever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  prai.se,  think  on   these  thlng.s."' 

Vkntilatb. — Why  not?  There  is  pure  air  enough,  just  outside,  that  may  be  had 
for  the  asking;  and  yet,  how  many  of  our  school-rooms  are  reeking  day  after  day 
with  the  poisonous  filth  sent  forth  again  and  again  from  the  lungs  of  two  or  three 
scores  of  pupils,  and  with  the  no  less  poisonous  and  filtliy  exhalations  from  un- 
cleanly clothing  and  uncleanly  persons.  The  teacher  enters  the  school-room  in 
the  morning,  when  the  air  is  comjjaratively  pure,  and  the  constantly-increasing 
impurity  blunts  the  sen.ses,  and  so  is  not  perceived.  The  air  becomes  charged  and 
surcharged  with  noxious  matter,  teacher  and  jiupil  grow  dull  and  listless  and  ir- 
ritable, the  head  aches,  and  the  work  of  the  school  drags  wearily  and  drowsily  on. 
By  and  by  it  is  discovered  that  the  seeds  of  di.sease  have  been  .sown,  and  another 
recruit  is  added  to  the  great  army  of  broken-down  teachers. 

Unventilated  school-houses  are  one  of  the  crying  evils  which  the  friends  of  pop- 
ular education  should  strive  to  remedy.  Why,  fellow  teacher  laboring  in  one  of 
these  dens  of  foul  air,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  you  are  taking  into  your 
lungs  day  after  day?  Father  or  mother,  do  you  know  what  kind  of  an  atmosphere 
your  child  is  living  in  at  the  school?  The  air  that  he  is  breathing  has  repeatedly 
been  down  into  the  lungs  of  thirty  or  forty  of  his  schoolmates,  and  each  time  has 
been  reenforced  with  a  fresh  supply  of  decaying  matter,  until  it  is  loaded  with 
poison  which  can  not  be  taken  into  the  system  without  at  least  seriously  weaken- 
ing the  vital  forces.  Such  a  state  of  things  should  not  be  suffered  to  continue,  if 
there  is  any  help  for  it.  But  what  can  be  done?  Much  can  be  done.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  now  to  be  had,  at  reasonable  prices,  stoves  and  furnaces  of  a  variety 
of  make,  with  which  pure  air  may  be  introduced  warm  into  the  school-room,  and 
the  foul  air  may  be  removed  through  a  shaft  by  an  opening  at  the  floor.  No  school- 
room is  fit  to  occupy  without  some  such  arrangement  for  securing  ventilation,— 
certainly  no  new  school-house  should  be  erected  without  something  of  the  kind. 
But  parsimony  says  that  all  this  costs.  Yes,  it  does  cost;  it  always  costs  to  live 
and  be  decent.  If  cheapne.ss  is  the  one  desideratum,  the  true  way  would  doubt- 
less be  to  warm  the  room  and  then  close  it  up  as  tight  as  possible,  and  let  the  pu- 
pilii  breathe  the  air  over  and  over  until  it  needs  warming  again.  It  is  true  that 
ventilation  costs,  but  the  doctor  and  the  undertaker  and  the  lot  in  the  graveyard 
cost,  too,  and  the  question  is  which  is  the  best  investment. 

But  if  no  such  provision  for  ventilation  can  be  secured,  something  may  still  be 
done  toward  making  the  .school-room  clean  and  healthful.  The  floor  and  walls 
may  be  kept  free  from  any  thing  that  will  contribute  to  the  impurity  of  the  air. 
Something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  enforcing  personal  cleanliness  upon  the  pu- 
pils. Where  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  render  it  po.s.sible,  a  window  may  be 
lowered  a  little  from  the  top  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  another  window  raised 
a  little  from  the  bottom  on  the  other  side.  At  the  recesses  and  at  noon,  and  often- 
er,  if  need  bo,  the  windows  may  be  thrown  open  from  the  top  and  the  bottom,  and 
the  pure  breezes  of  heaven  invited  in  to  drive  out  the  accumulating  stench  and 
n.astines3.  At  any  rate,  with  these  miles  of  life-giving  air  above  and  around  us, 
let  us  not  kill  ourselves  and  murder  the  innocenfs  with  the  villainous  comjxiund 
so  often  found  in  onr  school-rooms. 
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PvVEMNfi  SrHDObs. — The  season  of  the  year  is  now  ni)on  us  when  evening  schools 
sliould  be  opened  in  our  larger  towns.  Into  these  schools  may  be  gathered  a  class 
of  persons  that  can  be  reached  by  none  of  our  ordinary  educational  agencies.  We 
know  of  no  instance  in  the  state  where  the  experiment  of  evening  scliools  has 
been  tried  and  proved  unsuccessful.  In  fact,  their  success  has,  we  believe,  in  ev- 
ery case,  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  those  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  them.  Galesburg  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment last  year  that  it  has  been  decided  to  try  it  again  this  year,  and  the  evening 
scliool  is  already  open  and  flourishing.  Peoria,  for  the  first  time  in  her  hist<jry, 
opened  one  about  the  middle  of  November.  Seventy-three  were  in  attendance  the 
first  evening,  eighty-four  the  second,  and  one  hundred  the  third  and  fourth.  The 
school  is  in  charge  of  two  of  the  grammar-school  teachers,  Mr.  Pillsbury  and  Mr. 
Wilson.  It  meets  in  the  high-school  building,  and  the  pupils  are  orderly,  earnest, 
and  interested.     We  trust  that  similar  schools  will  be  organized  in  other  towns. 

The  St.\te  Association. — The  teachers  of  the  state  are  to  hold  their  annual  meet- 
ing at  Springfield,  on  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  of  December.  The  programme  of  ex- 
ercises will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  number.  Springfield  has  been  selected  as 
the  place  for  holding  the  meeting  on  account  of  its  central  location,  its  accessibil- 
ity, and  the  excellent  accommodations  which  it  furnishes.  Everj'  thing  promises  a 
successful  gathering,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  grand  rally  of  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  education  throughout  the  state.  By  the  division  into  sections  a  part  of  the 
time,  teachers  of  all  grades  will  be  able  to  find  something  specially  suited  to  their 
respective  wants,  while  in  the  general  sessions  subjects  interesting  to  all  will  be 
discussed.  Let  us  go  to  Springfield,  with  the  purpose  of  contributing,  each  his 
share,  to  make  this  meeting  of  the  association  a  pleasant  and  a  profitable  one. 

Deficiencies  of  College  Students  in  English. — The  following,  from  an  article 
by  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  in  the  Michigan  Teacher,  on  the  requirements  in  Eng- 
lish for  admission  to  Michigan  University,  it  may  do  us  all  good  to  read,  ponder, 
and  inwardly  digest.  So  far  as  the  arraignment  relates  to  the  prevalent  careless- 
ness of  speech  among  our  people,  we  presume  that  the  most  of  us  will  be  compelled 
to  plead  guilty  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  condition  of 
things  in  our  colleges,  we  know  that  the  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  unless  there  has 
been  a  vast  improvement  in  this  respect  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  j'ears. 
Prof.  Tyler  might  have  gone  even  farther,  and  shown  that  not  a  few  of  those  who 
pass  through  our  colleges  come  out  as  lamentably  deficient  in  many  of  these  ele- 
mentary principles  of  English  speaking  and  writing  as  the  undergraduates  with 
whom  he  has  been  laboring.  If  any  one  doubts  on  this  point,  let  him  take  the 
testimony  of  any  intelligent  printer  who  has  had  much  experience  in  working 
from  manuscript  furnished  by  college  graduates.  We  are  glad  that  our  higher  in- 
stituiions  are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  this  matter.  It  is  to  them  that  we 
must  look  for  the  remedy  of  much  of  this  evil  which  is  here  depicted.  If  they  ab- 
hor bad  writing,  spelling  and  pronunciation  in  sophomores  and  juniors,  let  them 
refuse  to  tolerate  such  things  in  freshmen.  These  'flagrant  faults'  will  disappear 
from  college  halls  just  as  soon  as  the  college  authorities  so  determine.  When  it 
comes  to  be  understood  that  sjielling  is  among  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
tlie  Michigan  University,  Prof.  Tyler  will  search  in  vain  through  sojJiomores'  es- 
says and  juniors'  speeches  for  any  such  'glittering  gems'  as  the.sewhich  he  has  dis- 
played before  us.  Let  the  colleges  of  the  land  insist  upon  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  branches  as  a  2>rerequisite  to  college  membership,  and  the  bene- 
ficial efiect  of  such  a  requirement  will  be  felt  all  the  way  down  through  the  difier- 
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ent  j?ra<le3  of  our  lower  schools.  We  rejoice  that  these  higher  institutions  are 
showing  a  disposition  to  extend  their  requirements  in  this  direction  and  to  demand 
more  strenuously  than  lieretofore  that  the  student  shall  lay  the  foundation  before 
completing  the  superstructure. 

"That  need  which  underlies  and  includes  all  others  is  the  need  of  a  ctmsdence  in 
the  use  of  our  mother  tongue;  and  next  to  that,  of  a  pride  and  an  ambition  in  the 
matter.  Before  I  can  make  any  headway  witli  pui)ils.  I  must  get  them  to  disj-lace 
the  grammatical  and  even  moral  reckle.«sne;^s  which  jiermits  tliem,  without  remorsie 
or  shame,  to  use  slangji  to  violate  the  laws  of  relation  between  words,  to  blunder  in 
spelling,  to  i>ronounce  words  with  the  accent  and  brogue  of  American  provincial- 
ism, and  finally  to  prepare  manuscript  in  ignorance  and  disregard  of  the  literary 
proprieties. 

"There  is  a  stateliness  in  the  name  Univei>ity,  which  is  apt  to  impose  upon  us 
with  the  beaiitiful  hallucination  that,  because  a  person  is  inside  of  so  august  an  es- 
tablishment, he  must  certainly  be  a  master  of  these  rudimoital  and  alphabetic  sub- 
jects. But  this  is  a  spliere  in  which  all  illusions  are  barriers  to  improvement;  and  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  in  which  to  inform  my  fellow  teachers  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  English  culture  among  our  students  than  to  give  them  .some  samples  of 
the  orthographic  curiosities  which  I  collect,  from  week  to  week,  in  the  essays  and 
speeches  whicn  are  laid  upon  my  desk.  Here  are  a  few  gems  which  I  found  glit- 
tering in  es-says  written  by  soi)homores:  'axidental ',  'wrot  iron',  'meny ',  'scientif- 
fic',  'tital',  'imoral  creachers',  'oppertunities',  'lucretive',  'merchantile',  'the 
vast  pararies  of  the  west',  'togather',  'togeather',  'has  to  pas',  'perhapse'. 

"I  assure  my  readers  that,  though  the  above  specimens  are  gems,  they  are  by  no 
means  rarities  with  us.  Indeed,  the  fields  referred  to  are  so  rich  in  this  form  of 
treasure  that  in  almost  any  batch  of  a  dozen  essays  brought  in  for  examination  I 
could  promise  to  find  jewels  quite  as  many  and  quite  as  brilliant.  One  year  I  hail 
the  curiositiy  to  see  what  I  could  collect  of  this  kind  from  the  speeches  carefully 
prepared  for  Junior  Exhibition  bj'  members  of  the  classical  section  of  the  class 
then  in  the  third  year  of  its  course;  and  this  was  the  luck  I  had:  'ageant',  'unin- 
telligable',  'contrairy',  'plausable',  'Cipio  Africanus',  'clowd  of  darkness',  'faver- 
ite'.  I  will  add  that  the  samples  now  given  were  taken  from  the  writings  of  stu- 
dents who  have  been  since  graduated;  but  that  the  supply  is  still  apparently 
as  abundant  as  ever. 

"What  have  we  a  right  to  infer,  with  reference  to  the  state  of  English  culture  in 
tlie  University,  from  the  fact  that  in  every  dozen  essays  written  by  our  students 
can  be  found  so  many  and  such  gro.ss  examples  of  neglect?  May  we  not  conclude 
that,  if  the  students  are  capable  of  such  outlandish  pranks  in  spelling,  they  will  be 
equally  heedless  in  the  choice  and  combination  of  words,  in  pronunciation,  and  in 
the  mechanical  execution  of  manuscript?  If  it  were  necessary,  I  could  support  the 
implication  which  this  question  suggests  by  documentary  evidence  that  would  be 
simply  overwhelming. 

"Such,  then,  is  the  present  state  of  English  culture  in  the  University.  It  is  not 
meant  that  every  student  is  addicted  to  every  one  of  these  faults  in  the  writing 
and  spelling  of  English;  but  it  is  meant  that  there  is  among  us  a  prevalent  laxness 
in  our  habitual  speech  in  all  these  directions,  and  that  the  most  flagrant  faults  are 
common  in  spelling,  pronunciation,  the  selection  and  association  of  words,  and  in 
tb«ir  transcription. 

"And  for  all  this,  who  is  to  blame?  Truly  not  the  students  alone,  or  even  chiefly. 
Were  they  alone  responsible  for  it,  it  is  not  before  this  tribunal  that  I  should  bring 
the  indictment;  but  ratlier,  and  only,  before  themselves.  They  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness that  in  their  presence  I  have  not  been  reserved  in  my  communications  ui>on  the 
subject.  I  lay  the  case  now  before  the  public,  because  the  public  is  more  to  blame 
for  the  present  degradation  of  English  culture  than  the  particular  persons  above 
referred  to.  The  latter  are  but  the  victims  of  the  general  state  of  things;  even  as 
they  are  the  illustrations  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  fault  is  in  tlie  jiresent  mood  of 
the  English-speaking  race, — in  its  ignorance  of  its  own  language,  in  its  languid  ap- 

Kreciation  of  that  language,  in  its  treasonable  preference  of  a  little  bad  French  or 
ad  German  to  any  amount  of  good  English;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  in  the 
defects  of  our  sj\stem  of  }iopular  education,  in  the  frigidity  and  rci>ulsivencss  of 
our  methods  of  teaching  English,  in  the  dearth  of  good  models  at  our  firesides,  and 
in  the  vulgarity  and  barbarism  oif  the  words  to  be  heard  in  our  streets  and  to  be 
seen  in  oar  newspapers." 
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The  Normal  University.— Our  State  Normal  University  completed  its  fifteenth 
year  last  June.  At  the  last  annual  commencement,  President  Edwards  —  ten  years 
having  elapsed  since  his  accession  to  his  present  ](Osition  —  delivered  his  decennial 
address.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education,  this  address  has  been  published,  and 
it  comes  to  us  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages.  It  is  an  interesting  document, 
and  possesses  a  permanent  value  as  giving  the  history  of  the  institution  during  the 
past  decade.     We  give  some  extracts  that  may  interest  our  readers. 

"Since  the  founding  of  the  institution,  there  have  been  in  the  Normal  School, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  2(il7  pupils,  making  tiie  admissions  on  an  average  174J4 
per  year.  But  for  the  last  two  years  the  admissions  have  averaged  2GG%  per  year. 
In  the  Model  School  the  total  attendance  has  been  2626." 

"It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  whatever  of  influence,— of  power,  or  of  good,*-the 
institution  has  attained,  has  been  secured  without  those  outward  aids  that  are  usu- 
ally considered  so  necessary.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  a  prize  lias  ever  been  given  in 
this  institution  for  any  exercise  whatever, —  unless,  indeed,  you  call  by  that  name 
a  thorougli  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching,  by  whichthe  prize  of  success  is 
secured.  Our  diploma  is  only  awarded  after  a  long-continued,  laborious  nuistery 
of  a  certain  amount  of  work, — a  much  greater  amount  than  is  usually  demanded 
of  teachers.  But  that  diploma  has  no  more  legal  force  than  so  much  untanned 
peltry.  No  county  or  state  superintendent  is  directed  by  law  to  honor  it  by  grant- 
ing a  certificate  of  any  grade  to  its  possessor.  The  finest  scholar  that  ever  stood 
upon  this  p'atform  is  liable,  with  his  parchment  in  his  hand,  to  be  examined  and 
rejected  by  some  county  superintendent  of  limited  attainments.  We  have  never 
asked  the  legislature  to  come  to  our  aid  with  an  injunction  ujion  the  examining 
officers,  directing  them  to  count  our  diploma  as  worth  something. 

"And  I  have  yet  to  see  any  reason  for  regretting  this  fact.  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
see  the  day  when  our  pupils  shrink  from  any  reasonable  examination.  And  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  our  diploma  has  a  value, — a  value  greater  and  more  honorable 
than  all  the  laws  in  the  statute-book  could  impart  to  it.  The  slightest  certificate 
from  this  institution  has,  I  am  often  assured,  a  power,  but  it  is  a  power  that  de- 
pends upon  moral  (itTalities, —  upon  real  worth.— and  not  upon  the  compulsory 
provision  of  a  legal  enactment.  I  do  not  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  ccmdemii- 
ing  these  artificial  helps  to  pedagogic  locomotion.  But  I  desire  to  state  the  fact 
that  the  Normal  University  has  moved  thus  far  without  them,  and  that  it  has  not 
lacked  for  companj'  on  its  march." 

"It  is  not  improper  to  notice  at  this  time  the  cost  of  this  institution  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois.  This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  mtich  less  than  is  often  supposed.  In 
the  last  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  it  is  stated  that  the  education  of 
every  pupil  taught  here,  up  to  the  year  1870,  had  cost  .$195.35.  But  there  is  an  er- 
ror in  the  calculation.  In  estimating  the  cost,  every  thing  is,  in  the  report,  charged 
against  us, — aj)propriations  made  by  the  state,  subscriptions  by  individuals, — and 
tliat  for  all  purposes,— building,  salaries,  books,  and  all  besides.  To  this  is  added 
the  amount  received  in  tuition  fees  in  the  IModel  School.  Now,  to  get  the  cost  per 
pupil,  this  aggregate  of  $407,117.45  is,  in  the  report,  divided  by  2084,  the  number  of 
pupils  up  to  July,  1870,  in  the  Norm:  1  Department  only,  in  stead  of  4444,  the  num- 
ber in  both  departments  up  to  that  time.  The  true  cost  per  pupil,  on  this  basis,  is 
.$91.61. 

"But  surely  another  view  of  this  may  be  taken.  The  question  of  most  practical 
importance  is,  'How  much  has  the  school  cost  the  state?'  Not  that  we  would  deny 
the  propriety,  or  even  the  necessity,  of  reckoning  and  accounting  for  the  money 
ol/tained  from  other  .sources;  but  it  is  certainly  jiropcr  to  consider  what  sort  of  an 
invesiment  this  institution  has  been  to  the  commonwealth. 

"All  the  nu)ney  ever  received  from  the  state  up  to  July,  1870,  was  $270,740.63. 
This  includes  every  dime  of  money  ever  paid  from  the  state  treasury  to  this  insti- 
tution up  to  that  time.  But  the  property  now  belonging  to  it,  and'owned  by  the 
state,  is  worth  s3I2,O0U.  Tliafis,  the  State  of  Illinois  lias  liy  this  enter{)rise  secured 
for  nothing  all  the  instruction  imj)arted  here,  and  made  .$32,2o!t.37  besides.  And 
indeed,  the  gains  have  been  much  greater  than  this,  for  the  value  of  the  Museum, 
now  the  property  of  the  state,  is  not  here  counted. 

"Taking  what  has  been  paid  out  for  current  expenses  since  1857,  including  re- 
ceipts from  Model  School,  we  find  the  amount  to  be  $203,591.32.     Dividing  this  by 
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4444,  the  total  number  of  pupils  up  to  1870,  we  have  $45.81  as  the  average  cost  per 
pupil.  A.«.suniiiig  the  average  attendance  of  pupil.s  to  be  414  terms  each,  as  it  was 
found  to  be  from  an  examination  of  434  oa.ses  taken  at  random,  we  have  as  the  ex- 
pen.se  for  instructing  earii  ])upil  liere,  including  cost  of  fuel,  janitor's  salary  and 
expenses,  books  and  stationery,  occasional  repairs,  expenses  of  members  of  the 
Board,  etc.,  $10.18  per  tenu." 

Illinois  Museum  of  N.\tukal  History.— We  invite  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
education  to  the  following  circular,  which  has  been  handed  us  for  publication.  It 
will  tell  its  own  story,  but  we  would  urge  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  lend  their  aid 
in  making  this  collection,  already  fjuite  extensive,  as  compreliensive  and  complete 
as  po-ssible. 

"The  ollicersof  the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History  take  this  method  of  calling 
attention  to  the  collections  under  their  care.  These  have  now  been  thoroughly  ar- 
ranged and  organized  with  s])ecial  reference  to  the  convenience  of  students;  and 
large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library,  both  of  general  scientific  works  and 
of  tiiose  containing  descriptions  of  species. 

"Mineralogy,  Geology,  Conchology,  Botany,  and  Ornithology,  are  represented 
by  full  and  valuable  cabinets,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  enlarge  the  already 
respectable  collections  in  Kntomology  and  general  Zoology.  The  Chemical  Labo- 
ratory connected  with  the  Normal  University  will  .'^oon  be  relitled  and  supplied 
with  abundant  apparatus,  and  will  be  opened  to  all  who  wish  to  make  a  special 
study  of  Chemistry  and  the  allied  branches. 

"Named  sets  of  specimens  will  be  supplied  to  schools  and  iniblic  institutions  as 
fast  as  possible;  and,  to  this  end,  contributions  are  solicited  from  all  parts  of  the 
state.  For  the  sake  of  more  exactly  delining  what  is  retpiired,  it  may  be  .said  that 
any  of  the  following  ol)j('cts  will  be  acceptable:  1. — Minerals,  Rocks,  I'etrifactions, 
and  Fossils;  2. —  Shells,  Land  or  Water;  3. — Insects,  Snakes,  Turtles,  Lizards,  and 
Fishes;  4. — IJirds  and  their  Nests  or  Eggs;  5. — Bones  or  Skins  of  Aninuds;  0. — 
Pressed  Tlants,  Seeds  and  Seed-ves-sebs,  Woods,  Mo.sses,  Lichens,  and  Fungi. 

"The  Museum  is  for  the  free  use  of  the  i>eople  of  Illinois,  and  every  needed  facil- 
ity and  assistance,  in  the  way  of  books,  specimens,  and  instruction.s,  will  be  allbrd- 
ed  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  studying  our  Natural  History. 

"It  is  believed  that  nothing  is  now  needed  but  the  zealous  cooperation  of  the 
friends  of  education  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  efficient  educational  forces  in  the 
state.  S.  A.  Forhes,  Curator  iluseum. 

"  Normal,  lU.,  Nov.  15, 1S72." 
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J.  L.  Pickard. 
J.  E.  Dow. 
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PERSONAL    AND    GENERAL    ITEMS. 

Dr.  E.  0.  Haven  has  resigned  his  position  as  president  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, at  Evanston,  111.,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Methodist  Church, — duties  which  involve  the  supervision  of  tlie 
plans  of  education  of  that  church  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  Rev.  C.  H.  Fowler,  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  Dr.  Haven's  successor  at 
Evanston,  and  has  already  entered  upon  his  new  duties.  Dr.  Fowler  was  born  in 
Upper  Canada,  in  1837,  came  to  Uliiaois,  with  his  parents,  in  1840,  and  pursued  his 
studies  at  Genesee  College,  New  York.  After  graduating,  he  began  the  study  of 
law,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  theology.  He  is  a  young  man  with  a  brilliant  rep- 
utation as  a  preacher,  but  with  no  experience  as  a  teacher.  Those  who  know  him 
predict  for  him  a  successful  career  as  a  college  president. 

The  catalogue  of  the  California  State  Normal  School  shows  an  attendance  for  tlie 
past  year  of  181,  of  whom  29  are  j'oung  men,  and  152  young  women.  Number  in 
the  graduating  class,  17. 

The  West-Virginia  State  Normal  School  reports  an  attendance  for  the  last  year  — 
in  the  normal  department,  of  82 ;  in  the  model  school,  33 ;  graduating  class,  10. 

The  third  State  Normal  School  of  Wisconsin  was  opened,  at  Oshkosh,  one  year 
ago  last  September.  The  catalogue  for  the  first  year  contains  314  names — 173  in 
tlie  normal  department,  and  141  in  the  model  school.  The  course  of  study  extends 
over  three  years. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  for  1871-'72,  M.  A.  Newell, 
Principal,  reports  an  attendance  of  162  — 134  young  women,  and  28  young  men. 
The  graduating  class  numbered  18. 

The  report  went  the  round  of  the  papers,  a  while  ago,  that  the  best  Greek  scholar 
in  Michigan  University  was  a  young  woman.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  young 
woman  in  question  was  sufficiently  educated  before  entering  the  university  to  be 
competent  to  fit  young  men  for  college. 

Michig.\n  University  has  422  students.  Of  these,  194  are  pursuing  the  Classical 
Course,  81  the  Latin  and  Scientific  Course,  and  147  the  Scientific  Course. 

The  Northwestern  Universitj',  at  Evanston,  is  said  to  have  an  annual  income  of 
$25,000. 

The  freshman  class  at  Harvard  numbers  198. 

Me.  Sage,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  has  recently  supplemented  his  other  munificent 
gifts  to  Cornell  University  with  a  gift  of  $30,000  for  a  university  chapel. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  widely  known  as  an  author  and  as  the  editor  of  Scribner's 
Monthly,  has  recently  been  apjjointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

J.  H.  Merle  D'AunioNE,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, died,  Monday,  October  21,  in  Geneva,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

The  publication  oOice  of  the  California  Teacher  has  been  removed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Sacramento. 

The  committee  to  select  a  site  for  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
have  determined  to  locate  the  institution  at  or  near  Louisville,  on  condition  that 
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that  city  and  the  state  at  large  contribute  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  its  es- 
tablishment. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Central  Teachers'  Association  of  Tennessee,  one  of  the 
principal  questions  discussed  was,  "Will  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system 
of  public  schools  in  this  state  benefit  or  injure  private  schools  already  in  opera- 
tion?"    Suppose  it  should ;  what  then? 

General  Francis  A.  Walker,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  census  bureau 
at  Washingtoh  and  has  temporarily  filled  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, has  been  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  history  and  physical  geograi>hj'  at 
Yale,  in  the  place  of  Professor  Gilman,  who  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  Cali- 
fornia University. 

Dr.  William  A.  Chandler  has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  West  Chester,  Penn.,  vice  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook,  who  has  taken  chai'ge  of  the  higli 
school  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  a  salary  of  $3,000. 

Under  Napoleon  III,  France  spent  fifteen  times  more  for  the  army  than  for  edu- 
cation. 

James  Hadley,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  College,  died,  in  New  Haven,  Novem- 
ber 14,  aged  51  years. 

The  Illinois  Female  College,  belonging  to  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Nov.  IS. 
Loss  reported  as  nearly  $50,000;  insurance,  $35,000. 

Geo.  S.  Wedgwood,  County  Superintendent  of  Lasalle  county,  is  reported  to 
have  absconded  with  several  hundred  dollars  of  the  public  funds.  He  is  also 
charged  with  forging  notes  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  Mr.  Williams,  for- 
merly Principal  of  the  Farm-Ridge  Seminary,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. 

The  Congregational  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Ed- 
ucation at  the  West  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  October  21.  The 
financial  report  showed  the  receipts  for  the  year  to  have  been  $61,891,  and  the  dis- 
bursements $46,406,  as  follows:  to  Illinois  College,  $1,250;  Wa.shburn  College,  Kan- 
sas, $1,736;  Olivet  College,  Michigan,  $3,074;  Carleton  College,  Minnesota,  $5,000; 
Ripon  College,  Wisconsin,  $7,360;  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  $27,986. 

A  VERY  worthy  young  wonran,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  in  Pekin,  111.,  was 
assaulted,  not  long  since,  by  two  termagants,  for  having  punished  an  unruly  boy 
of  one  of  the  assailants,  a  pupil  in  her  school.  A  fine  before  a  justice's  court  was 
too  mild  a  punishment  for  such  an  outrage. 
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Grundy  County. —  The  teachers  of  Grundy  county  held  a  four-weeks  institute, 
at  Morris,  in  the  month  of  October.  Dr.  Sewall  and  President  Edwards,  of  Normal, 
were  in  attendance  a  i)art  of  the  time,  and  rendered  assistance  by  lectures  and  other 
exercises.  Mr.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  the  Morris  Classical  Institute,  also  contributed  to 
the  success  of  thf!  institute. 
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Kane  County.— The  teachers  of  Kane  county  hehl  tlieir  inHtituto  in  tin-  lii^'h- 
school  building  at  Elgin,  beginning  Monday,  Nov.  11,  and  continuinR  four  day*. 
The  work  was  done  by  tlie  teachers  of  the  county.  The  natural  «.-ienc«i  r«c«ivc<l 
prominent  attention.  Tuesday  evening  was  occujiied  with  a  diwuH.si«in  of  the  bmt 
nietliods  of  teaching  language.  Prof.  Cumnock  gave  .select  readiiipt  \Ve<lne)Klay 
evening,  and  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Bartlett  lectured  on  Our  lUnjg,  Tliurxday  evening. 

Knox  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  in  (iak'sburg,  Illinois,  on  the  22U  of 
October,  and  continued  in  session  four  days.  Tlie  f<jlU)\ving  pen^on.s  conducted  ex- 
ercises: Prof.  Hewett,  of  Normal,  Pliilosophy,  Geograpliy,  riionic^fi,  KendinK,  S  lio«»I 
Government,  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teacliing;  Prof.  We.stcott,  of  Chicago,  JCo- 
ology  and  Arithmetic;  Prof.  Thomson,  of  Abingdon,  Granimur;  Prof.  Hunl,  of 
Knox  College,  Physiology;  Prof.  Jordan,  of  Lombard,  Potany;  Snit't  Clirlittiuner, 
Music  and  Primary-School  Programme;  Mr.  Stickney,  Ortliograpliy.  Di.scu.sKionit 
in  reference  to  the  thoughts  presented  were  oflcred  by  Messrs.  Hobcrt.s,  SwnfTtinl, 
Lucy,  Bloomer,  and  Welch.  There  were  present  150  teachers,  who  were  prompt  in 
attendance,  and  careful  in  attention.  The  matter  presented  by  the  instr»cton<  waa 
nm/ excellent,  interesting,  and  pradicai.  Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  |K'ople  of 
Galesburg,  the  lecturers)  and  the  superintendent,  ^Ir.  Christianer,  were  ndopttnL 
Tlie  entire  session  was  one  of  great  profit.  Much  of  the  energy  and  jirogresw  that 
mark  the  Knox  county  institutes  and  schools  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  county 
superintendent,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  he  may  continue  to  hold  lii»  present 
office  for  many  years. 

McLean  County.— The  Sixth-Ward  School-house  in  151oomingtt)n  was  di8Covere<i 
to  be  on  fire  Thursday,  November  14,  while  the  scliool  was  in  .session.  Tlic  alnnii 
was  given  and  the  engines  were  soon  on  tlie  ground,  but  the  (ire  liaii  alrea«ly  l>et'n 
extinguished.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  mortar  had  bfcn  u.M-d  in  the 
place  of  a  brick  in  the  part  about  tlie  furnace.  This  morUir  liad  crumbled  and 
fallen  away,  exposing  to  tlie  heat  a  portion  of  a  lioor-joist,  whicli  had  taken  lire. 
The  floor  was  torn,  up  and  tlie  fire  extinguished  in  a  very  sliort  time,  and  with  but 
trifiing  loss.     The  school  was  in  session  at  tlie  time,  but  the  pupihs  were  all  iwnl 

out  without  any  serious  difficulty From   some  school  statistics  of  the  wiunty 

furnished  by  Superintendent  Hull,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  cliildren  in  the 
county  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  is  17,(55'J;  number  of  pupils  enrollcl  In 
the  schools  last  year,  13,862;  number  of  male  teachers,  210;  female  teachere.  2G5.  to- 
tal, 475 S.  D.  Gaylord,  of  Wisconsin,  succeeds  Mr.  Ktter  as  Superintendent  of  tiie 

Bloomington  schools. 

Stephenson  CouNTY.-The  Teachers'  Association  of  liiis  county  held  it*  anviion 
at  Freeport,  during  Oct.  22-25.  One  hundred  and  thirty  teachers  were  in  attend- 
ance.    Among  others,  the  following  resolutions  were  unaniinoualy  Bdopt«l : 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  olUcc  of  County  Supcrinteiulcnt  to  b*  one  «>f  »r«*  '""i;" 
its  tendency  to  elevate  an.l  maintain  a  high  stan.lanl  h>  o.ir  i.n.fcMlon.  an.l  itoal  Um  prMWt 
efficient  incumbent  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  pUiai. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  our  Sui-erinUn-k-nt.  I  ►\'\''-''-''»«'-- *^- ""^  .'•"•prV*;*^ 
lor  his  efforts  in  securing  the  services  of  Lr.  .Sowall.  Or.  I-.lwanU.  ITuf'.  ^-^^^  ^' 
der,  Miss  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Kleckner,  and  othcrb,  a»  our  In^lructor*.  who.  b)  their  effort*.  h.«« 

made  our  institute  a  perfect  success. 

J.  If.  r. 
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ABROAD. 

Indiana. — The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Indiana  is  to  hold  its  next  session 
at  Logansport,  beginning  the  last  day  of  December.  A  portion  of  the  work  is  done 
in  sections,  of  which  there  are  two — the  examiners  and  superintendents"  section, 
and  the  collegiate  section.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  we  notice  Moral 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  How  to  Determine  the  Scholarshij}  of  Pupih  with  o 
view  to  Advancement  or  Promotion,  the  former  by  Wm.  A.  Jones,  and  the  latter  by  A. 
M.  Gow,  both  of  whom  are  well  known  in  this  state.  The  Powers,  Dwties  and  Quali- 
Hcations  of  County  Siqjerintendents,  County  Teachers'  Institutes,  What  Shcdl  u'c  do  with 
the  Bad  Boys?  Compidsory  Education,  Township  Graded  Schools,  and  other  subjects  of 
interest,  are  also  to  receive  attention.  Teachers  "'just  over  the  line"  are  exhorted 
not  to  "stay  away  from  this  grand  institute  because  they  are  afraid  that  they  will 
not  be  recognized  as  Hoosiers"  ;  so  that  if  any  of  our  Illinois  teachers  wish  to  run 
over  to  Logansport  and  see  how  they  do  things  in  Indiana,  they  are  assured  of  a 
hearty  welcome  in  advance.  Our  Hoosier  friends  appear  to  be  wide  awake  and  in 
earnest  in  school  matters,  and  we  congratulate  them  upon  having  one  of  the  very 
best  educational  journals  in  the  country,  conducted  by  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis. 

Maryland. — The  Maryland  school-law,  passed  last  January,  provides  for  a  board 
of  county  school  commissioners  in  each  county,  to  consist  of  three  persons  appoint- 
ed by  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts.  In  counties  having  over  one  hundred 
schools,  five  persons  shall  be  appointed.  They  are  to  serve  three  years,  and  to  re- 
ceive as  compensation  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  on  an  average. 
The  board  of  county  school  commissioners  is  to  appoint  for  each  school  district  a 
board  of  district  school  trustees,  who  are  to  serve  one  year.  It  is  also  made  the  du- 
ty of  the  county  board  to  elect  a  county  examiner,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of 
the  board,  and  whose  duties  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  coiinty  superin- 
tendents in  Illinois.  The  salaries  of  teachers  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  county  board. 
The  county  examiner,  who  is  also  to  act  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  county 
board,  is  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  public  school  business,  and  is  to  re- 
ceive such  compensation  as  the  county  board  may  direct.  A  teachers'  institute,  to 
continue  five  days,  is  required  to  be  held,  during  vacation,  in  each  county,  once  a 
year.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  to  appoint,  at  each  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  from 
among  the  presidents  and  examiners  of  the  several  county  boards,  four  persons 
who,  together  with  the  principal  of  the  state  normal  school,  shall  constitute  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  One  of  the  duties  of  this  state  board  is  to  examine 
candidates  for  the  office  of  county  examiner. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(^*)  The  most  noteworthy  point  of  this  book  is  thus  stated:   "Not  one  Theorem 
has  been  introduced  that  is  not  necessary  to  the  demonstration  of  the  last  Theorem 

(=")  An  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  By  William  F.  Bradbury,  A.M.. 
Iloiikins  Master  in  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  High  School ;  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Tvigo- 
uometry  and  Surveying,  and  of  an  Elementary  Algebra.  Thompson,  Bigelow  & 
Brown,  Boston.    1872. 
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of  the  five  books,  namely,  that  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  a  sphere.  Th«  whole 
text-book  of  Geometry  is  thns  a  single  Theorem,  without  an  unnocowmry  link  in 
the  chain  of  reasoning."  It  must  be  conceded  that  several  theoroiii<<  of  minor  im- 
portance have  been  found  in  most  text-books  of  (icometry,  an<l  that  it  in  nume 
times  necessary  to  pass  tliese  by,  in  order  tliat,  within  a  pr('.s<rH>od  time.  lh<>  pupil 
may  advance  to  work  of  the  highest  practical  value.  To  cla.«>.so8  tlnm  liniiti>d  in 
time  this  peculiarity  of  Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry  will  l>c  a  coiiuiirniia- 
tion.  At  the  end  of  each  Book  are  Practical  (^uestion.s,  intended  to  Horve  not  only 
the  purpose  of  a  review,  but  as  applicatit)ns  of  jtrincijiles  presented  in  the  book. 
Following  these  questions  we  have  a  large  number  of  Theorem.s  and  Pnihlcmn  in- 
tended to  tax  the  pupil's  ingenuity,  and  thus,  where  time  can  be  allowed  for  their 
proper  handling,  introduce  the  student  to  a  real  knowledge  of  the  wicnre.  Under 
this  head  we  find  included,  with  many  others,  the  ])ropositions  just  referretl  to  aa 
omitted  from  the  direct  line  of  demonstration,  but  usually  inserted  in  Koonietrioil 
text-books.  The  essential  principles  of  Plane  Trigonometry  are  i>re.'*cnted  by  both 
the  Geometric  and  Analytic  methods,  so  arranged  that  either  may  be  u.nod  without 
the  other.  To  tliose  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  the  almo.st  faultle.'«  w<»rk 
of  the  Cambridge  University  press  (Welch,  Bigelow  it  Brown),  it  is  unnecoKsary  to  i»ay 
more  of  the  typography  of  this  volume  than  that  the  book  bear.s  the  imprint  of  that 
firm.  The  diagrams  are  in  neat,  light  lines,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  arc  drawn 
with  due  regard  to  precision.  The  usual  logarithmic  tables  appear,  with  noticeably 
clear  and  open  aspect.  The  Geometry,  the  Trigonometrical  Text  and  Applicationii, 
and  the  Tables,  occupy,  respectively,  110,  6(5  and  62  pages.  u. 

(67)  The  aim  of  the  authors  in  this  volume,  as  given  in  the  preface,  has  been  "to 
prepare,  within  moderate  compass,  a  complete  Latin  Grammar,  to  1>€  unod  from 
the  beginning  of  the  study  of  Latin  until  the  end  of  a  college  course."  Tliey  aerm 
to  have  attempted  to  pursue  a  middle  course  between  the  extremely  nioapre  man- 
uals, that  have,  of  late  years,  been  multiplying  in  the  market,  and  the  fuller  worka 
of  Andrews  &  Stoddard,  and  others.  P'or  our  own  part,  we  confess  that  wc  foe!  no 
partiality  for  these  condensed  Latin  Grammars  which  profe.ss  to  contain  nothing 
except  what  is  to  be  learned.  The  matter  to  be  tised  for  reference  is  more  conven- 
ient and  more  likely  to  be  consulted  if  embraced  in  the  .same  volume  with  the  por- 
tions deemed  more  essential.  The  book  before  us,  however,  contain-s  witliin  ita  330 
pages  all  that  is  needed  to  fit  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  de.figne*!.  Wc  have 
examined  it  with  some  care,  and  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it  .,uito  frr.|UonlIy 
in  connection  with  our  Latin  clas.ses,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronoun.-e  it.  In 
many  respects,  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  an-  a.  .,>.:.H.ted. 
As  points  of  special  excellence,  mention  may  be  nuule  of  the  philol.  ...•• 

tion  contained  in  the  notes,  the  system  of  inflection  by  stem  an.l  t.  :  •  t  le 

discussion  of  conditional  sentences  and  the  treatn-ent  of  theMubjunrt.ve  K^-,.er.l  y. 
In  fact,  the  entire  syntax  is  a  Tuodel  of  clearness  an.l  philo.soph.cal  m.-th.-l.  T1.« 
Roman  pronunciation,  which  is  fast  gaining  ground,  is  given  the  prefcrr n.^e.  Tlie 
publishers  have  done  their  work  tastefully  and  in  a  durable  n.anncr. 

r)  The  author  well  remarks  that  "perhaps  the  mo8t  imr-^rtant  N-.k  that  f.lU 
into  the  hands  of  a  child  is  his  school  reader."  N<.  other  «.-h.x.I-U-.l  U-... . .  u,-^ 
the  mind  so  lasting  an  impression.     Many  of  ^^rvwnuU-r  with  rcnl  x^ 

pout's  National  Header  and  his  Anu^rican  F.r»t-Cla.s  B,.,k.  whl.h  1-  .  .        lb» 

^iTTTillTIN  GRAMMAR  FOK  SCHOOLS  ^^^^.^OLU^°^-  ^^ZTu^Z'^.'li<^''^'n*''*  *'**""*"- 

By  Joseph  II.  Allen  and  James  B.  ^i[^-^'^;f,»'n  'i  '^^^"'"(^'^•pcrthwall  A  O^  PWU. 
(68)  The  focrth  and  Iifth  beadkbb.    iiy  !>».»»•" 
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school-room  in  our  younger  days.  They  were  a  power  in  the  school,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  so  mucli  indebted  to  tliem  for  the  formation  of  our  tastes  and  opinions 
may  be  pardoned  if  we  are  slow  to  believe  that  they  have  been  often  equaled  by 
the  more  recent  publications  in  this  department.  The  books  before  us  are  among 
the  best  of  their  class.  The  selections  are  generally  judiciously  made,  many  of 
them  are  of  a  high  order  of  literary  merit,  and  are  well  adapted  to  class  iise.  "We 
notice  in  both  volumes  that  the  alternate  pieces  are  poetry.  The  introductory  ex- 
ercises for  drill  in  articulation  and  expression  are  not  numerous,  but  are  well  se- 
lected. In  the  introduction  to  the  Fourth  Reader,  figures  and  diagrams  are  given 
illustrating  the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  required  for  the  formation  of  every 
vowel  and  diphthong  in  the  language.  These  are  intended  to  aid  in  correcting  the 
defects  of  utterance,  particularly  among  those  children  of  foreign  parentage  who 
speak  our  language  with  a  brogue.  They  may  be  of  some  service  in  this  direction. 
The  appearance  of  the  books  is  decidedly  in  their  favor.  They  have  good  paper, 
good  type,  and  good  binding. 

(*°)  Tins  book  of  360  pages  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  list  of  American 
authors  and  their  works,  but,  after  presenting  a  brief  general  view  of  the  causes 
which  have  determined  the  development  of  our  literature,  it  proceeds  to  give  the 
literary  biography  of  some  of  the  leading  representative  writers  of  America,  to- 
gether with  characteristic  extracts  from  their  productions,  and  a  critical  estimate 
of  their  principal  works.  Twenty -four  authors  are  thus  considered.  Some  criti- 
cism might  be  made  upon  the  choice  of  names  to  represent  our  literary  men  and 
women,  and  also  upon  the  character  of  the  selections  from  their  works;  as.  for  in- 
stance, that  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Alice  Gary  are  the  only  ones  selected  to  represent  the 
female  writers  of  America,  and  that  they  and  their  works  are  disposed  of  in  the 
compass  of  twelve  pages;  and  that  the  only  specimen  of  Lowell's  prose  is  a  letter 
from  Ezekiel  Biglow.  Yet,  with  good  books  of  reference  at  hand  the  work  may  be 
used  successfully. 

C")  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  French  Verb  Book,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
it  is  invaluable.  m. 


(*»)  A  Manual  of  American  Literature:  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  of  Advanced 

Grades.    By  N.  K.  Eoyse.    Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  Phila. 
(«»)  A  French  Verb-Book.    By  Eruest  Lagarde.    Eldredge  &  Brother,  Phila. 
pronounce  it  the  best  work  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.     As  a  book  for  reference, 

NEW  SONG-BOOK  FOR  DAY-SCHOOLS.    NOW  READY. 


SONGS     FOR     TO-D^Y, 

By  T.  E.  Perkins,  Rev.  Alfred  Taylor,  Prof.  C.  W.  Sanders. 
The  Best  Singing-Book  yet  published  for  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries,  etc., 

containing 
Songs  for  Morning,  Noon  and  Evening.        Songs  for  aU  Seasons  and  FesHvals. 
Songs  for  Scliool  or  Home  Life.  Songs  for  Joy  or  Sorrow. 

Study  Songs,  Labor  Songs,  Fun  Songs. 

The  Elementary  Department  is  very  concise,  containing  all  that  is  required  without 
occupying  too  much  space. 

ITO  pages,  handsomely  got  up,  firmly  bound  in  boards.    Price,  40c.    $35  per  hundred. 
'Send  UOc.  for  a  copy  and  exatnine  it. 

BIGLOW  6l  JMEAZn, 

(Successors  to  AVm.  B.  Bradbury,) 
4^5  Broome  Street,  N.T.,  756  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago. 
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SOME  THINGS  THAT  NEED  CORRECTION. 


J.  H.  BLODOETT. 


There  is  a  largo  body  of  educalod  men  and  woiiu'n  in  lu-arty  rar- 
nest  to  promote  a  true  education  of  (lie  masses,  who  art-  mM  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  the  working  of  our  |»o|»uhu"  8chool8.  Wlit-n  \v»- 
gather  for  consultation  as  educators,  we  iiear  little  from  them,  and  arr 
apt  to  flatter  ourselves  with  some  i-esohitions  proclaiming  our  own 
opinion  of  our  own  work. 

There  has  been  of  late,  in  certain  quarters,  a  tendt-m  v  toward 
adopting  a  graded  system,  not  only  for  the  ma.sses  brought  togctluT 
in  dense  populations,  but  also  for  the  little  groujis  <tf  spai-se  Kettlo- 
ments.  It  is  worth  while  to  sec  ourselves  as  o(li«-r«  -i--  ns  u><t  I.-^h 
than  in  the  days  of  Eobert  Burns. 

The  graded  system,  demanding  two  or  mon-  sutttshivi-  yiar.-..  •»!" 
forty  weeks  or  so,  spent  consecutively  in  school  to  givr  a  huMn  f«ir  nn 
education  —  according  to  the  plans  that  mark  out  sju'cifir  work  for 
each  term  or  for  each  month  or  for  i-acli  fortnight,  or  even  for  *«acli 
week  of  the  school-life  — must  be  greatly  moditird  t-vru  among  tho 
masses,  where  it  has  at  superficial  examination  seemed  a  eompU-tc  khc- 
cess,  or  it  must  cease  to  have  the  support  (»f  large  uumlu-rH  .if  intelli- 
gent peoide  who  look  for  some  other  than  a  m»-re  routint-  .Hluoation 
for  their  children.  They  recognize  the  vahu-  of  elaK^iH<•Jlli..l|.  but  do 
not  admit  a  claim  "That  a  teacher  can  instruct  liay  pup"'"  ««•  '•>"'  v\am 
better  than  in  two,  seems  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  demon»tnilion.'* 
They  believe  that  tho  personal  influence  of  a  teacher  and  adnptalion  of 
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the  work  to  physical,  mental  and  moral  peculiarities  of  individuals 
are  bettor  than  the  mill-work  Avhere  all  are  put  in  a  hopper  together 
and  ground  out  ostensibly  alike.  As  a  practical  fact,  the  most-lauded 
graded  schools  do  not  have  one-third  of  their  enrolled  pupils  steadily 
in  school  for  a  single  year,  much  less  for  a  succession  of  years,  and  a 
very  small  part  any  where  complete  the  prescribed  courses.  Child- 
ren gi-ow  in  sunshine,  and  will  learn  in  the  woods  and  in  the  fields, 
without  owing  every  thing  to  the  school-room  teacher,  and  they  often 
come  back  after  months  of  vigorous  absence  to  take  a  strong  hold  of 
principles  toward  which  those  confined  constantly  to  the  artificial 
surroundings  of  the  school-room  can  only  turn  a  weary  look,  with  a 
sickly  sigh  because  of  the  prescribed  work  to  be  done  before  the  next 
promotion. 

There  is  a  public  sentiment  about  these  matters  rapidly  shaping 
itself,  and  soon  to  manifest  itself  as  a  strong  opposition  to  public 
schools  unless  the  tendency  to  machine  teaching  can  be  shown  to  be 
separable  from  public  schools. 

The  Production  of  Stupidity  in  the  Schools  is  a  topic  j^rorainently 
treated  in  an  early  number  of  Prof.  Youmans's  new  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  suggestive  to  American  educators,  though  rejiroduced  from 
a  London  psychological  journal. 

There  are  those  near  us  whose  views  claim  consideration.  *A  gen- 
tleman, whom  we  will  call  A,  is  a  physician  of  good  repute  and  an 
authority  in  all  public  affais  in  the  place  of  his  residence.  His  early 
studies  were  only  in  the  -winter  schools  of  a  New-England  home, — 
and  Worcester  was  his  geographer,  Daboll  and  Pike  his  authors  in 
arithmetic.  He  does  not  think  pupils  get  any  better  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  than  they  did  a  generation  ago.  He  thinks  there  is  a  great 
loss  of  time  in  the  subdivision  of  text-books,  and  considers  one  good 
arithmetic  and  one  good  geography  sutficient. 

B  is  a  gi-aduate  of  Yale  College,  professor  of  chemistry  and  princi- 
pal of  an  important  city  high  school.  He  objects  to  the  practice  of 
requiring  examination  on  arithmetic  as  a  whole  for  admission  into  a 
high  scliool,  and  then  at  once  putting  another  year  upon  it  in  the  high 
school,  as  he  found  the  law  of  the  city  where  he  Avorks,  but  he  would 
review  it  in  the  graduating  j^ear. 

C  is  a  noted  microscopist,  who  went  uj)  the  regular  graded  line  into 
a  prominent  high  school,  and  then  turned  off  to  find  some  place  where 


*  Note. — The  individuals  referred  to  in  this  and  the  following  paragraphs 
are  not  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination,  but  real  persons,  whose  names  can 
be  furnished  if  desired. 
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he  could  follow  his  favorite  scientific  studios  niitlur.  II,.  IioUIm  an 
appointment  in  one  of  our  host  universities,  and  is  ii«»w  in  Kiir«i|M-  fur 
fui'ther  study.  Colhurn's  Mental  Arithmetic  ami  Kay's  I'lut  III  li«- 
would  think  enough  for  the  school  courses. 

D  is  an  honored  authority  in  Botany,  wlio  ii-anicil  aritlinietit-  frtdii 
Daboll's  pages. 

E  is  a  pi'ominent  naturalist,  wlio  iiail  the  hcst  advantagcH  of  llie 
New-England  schools,  and  is  now  jirol'essor  in  one  of  Uvr  eitllc;;*.**. 

F  is  also  a  professor  of  a  New-England  institution,  and  ehiel  author- 
ity in  the  country  upon  his  special  science.  He  was  oducutinl  at  wimI- 
ern  academies  and  at  a  medical  school,  lie  has  never  M\  that  hi* 
did  not  have  arithmetic  enough  at  school,  hut  has  n-irrcttcil  th.-it  lie 
did  not  go  on  through  a  complete  college  course. 

G  is  a  Bowdoin  graduate,  holding  a  puhlic  ajti"Miiiiiuni  m  tin-  m 
terest  of  science,  whose  early  sehool  days  were  the  tliree   inonliiN' 
winter  terms  of  a  country  school.      Pike  and  Kinney  wen-  his  1mm. ks 
in  arithmetic;  Olney's  pages  furnished  his  geographical  learning. 

H  is  a  professor  of  mathematics,  who  did  his  work  in  mental  arith-' 
metic  by  himself,  and  ciphered  in  Pike  and  Davics.  He  in  very  »trong 
in  the  conviction  that  one  mental  and  one  written  arithmetic  are  Huf- 
ficient,  and  that  higher  arithmetic  is  more  satisfactorily  ac«|uiriHl  by 
spending  the  time  used  in  our  schools  on  so-calh'<l  higher  arithmeticf 
upon  algebra  and  advanced  mathematics. 

I  has  had  the  deserved  recognition  of  his  lea<ler«liip  in  varicKl 
branches  and  in  executive  ability,  by  a  call  to  the  charge  of  a  univer- 
sity. He  never  studied  mental  arithmetic,  worked  iri^Willet  and  in 
Davies,  and  never  missed  the  additional  le.xt-lMH.k  arithmetic  work  be 
might  have  had. 

J  has  added  much  to  our  pleasure  at  county  and  state  awMK-iation* 
by  his  public  addresses.  He  studied  a  full  set  of  modern  nrithn.elic* 
and  geographies.  He  has  traveled  around  the  gloh.-  ninee.  and  fwU 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  time  waste<l  in  the  rej^etition.  of  bi* 

text-books. 

K  is  a  Gorman  holding  a  |.n.n.inent  scientific  appointmenl  in  Uim 
country.      He  is  disgusted  with  the  .iev-.tion  to  text-lKK>k  «-beiiu*  in 

our  schools.  ,,11. 

L  is  a  prominent  anatomist,  wl...  had  rather  limited   ^elnH.I  advanl 
ages  as  a  boy,  but    was  early  interested   in  r.ooh.gy.  gathenng  .jh^m- 
mens  eagerl'v^  and  watching  with  interest  the  sturting  ol  bird,  and  tbc 
structure  of  aninuUs.       As  a  soldier  in  the  late  rebellion,  be  w.«  alck 
in   hospital,  where,  when    he  gained  strength,  bo  bocam.  .-ful  -  . 
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nurse  and  in  the  dispensary.  Shut  off  from  access  to  books,  except 
on  anatomy,  he  fairly  devoured  that,  and  bj^  reason  of  his  earlier 
tastes,  developed  by  circumstances  of  his  situation,  he  actually  passed 
examination  before  a  medical  board  without  attending  medical  lectures. 

M  is  an  editor,  once  an  Illinois  teacher  of  no  mean  reputation,  who 
studied  Daboll  and  Adams,  and  who  felt  hampered  and  cramped  bj' 
the  multiplicity  of  geographical  and  arithmetical  text-books  in  his 
teaching,  and  who  felt  that  the  children  were  cramped  by  the  early 
age  at  which  these  text-books,  on  arithmetic  especially,  were  put  in- 
to their  hands.  He  keeps  his  own  children  at  home  two  or  more 
years  after  the  law  would  admit  them  to  school. 

N  is  a  plain,  quiet  man,  not  greatly  given  to  popular  display,  but  a 
man  of  high  authority  in  his  own  specialty.  His  experience  is  worth 
wider  notice  than  he  might  wish  directed  to  his  name.  Grown  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one  upon  a  Green-Mountain  farm,  with  such  book 
knowledge  as  he  could  gather  in  winter  attendance  at  the  neighbor- 
ing schools  and  academies,  he  came  West  to  do  something  for  him- 
self He  began  teaching  iii  Illinois,  in  a  region  rich  in  fossils  and  in 
geodes  of  wonderful  beauty,  long  before  the  experience  of  most  pres- 
ent teachers  began.  He  had  arithmetic  enough  from  Adams,  and 
geography  from  Morse,  but  had  no  knowledge  of  the  records  so  strik- 
ingly set  before  him  in  the  rocks.  He  took  specimens  East;  he 
hunted  for  books,  and,  after  a  diligent  search  in  the  bookstores  of 
New- York  City,  could  at  that  time  get  no  book  on  geology.  Later,  he 
procured  English  works.  He  has  seen  a  respectable  American  Geo- 
logical Literature  grown  up,  and  has  received  honorable  recognition 
of  his  own  investigations. 

O  is  an  English  naturalist  of  authority  among  us,  who,  as  a  school- 
boy, studied  one  book  on  arithmetic,  and  one  book  which  was  an 
arithmetic  and  algebra  combined. 

P  fills  a  professional  appointment  in  a  reputable  college,  even 
though  his  school-boy  arithmetics  were  Daboll  and  Pike,  and  he  thinks 
Pike  equal  to  any  of  the  later  books. 

Q  is  a  teacher  of  an  excellent  private  school,  who  is  compelled  to 
exceed  his  own  ideas  of  a  single  good  arithmetic  by  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  community,  but  who  does  not  use  long-winded  series. 

E  is  a  farmer  botanist,  who  has  15,000  specimens  of  his  own  col- 
lection, and  who  feels  a  sense  of  wastefulness  in  the  time  and  the 
books  on  geography  and  on  arithmetic  used  by  his  children  in 
our  schools. 

S,  when  a  city  superintendent,  put  into  practice  his  ideas  of  the 
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need  of  a  reduction  in  text-books  by  using  one  nu-nlHl  and  one  writ 
ten  arithmetic,  one  primary  utkI  cnc  a<lvanccd   goograpliy.  and   no 
more. 

T  is  the  genial  professor  of  natural  history  in  one  <.f  our  univ.TMi 
ties,  who  deems  Colburn's  mental,  and  Adamss  \vritt«'n  arithnn'tirM. 
which  he  himself  studied,  sutticient,  and  who  gatlji-reii  Ihh  knowledgr 
of  grammai-  and  of  geography  chiefly  at  home,  by  his  intvrcourHf 
with  the  older  members  of  the  family,  with  litth-  impression  of  his  in- 
debtedness to  particular  text-hooks. 

Among  all  these,  and  with  many  otlurs  who  might  be  individuul- 
ized,  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  ojtinion  on  certain  p<iintt*. 
such  as:  (1)  The  general  educatioiial  results  are  not  in  projx.rtion  tn 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

(2)  The  results  now  acquired,  either  by  means  of  arithnuin  <<v  oi 
geography,  could  be  exceeded  with  the  same  effort  —  (a)  h\  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  text-books ;  (b)  by  deferring  tlu-ir  formal  study  till 
maturer  j'ears. 

(3)  Two  years,  at  least,  of  the  tinie  now  used  in  these  studies  might 
be  gained  for  other  purposes — one  year  bt'lon-  the  formal  text-hooks 
on  these  subjects  are  taken,  which  could  be  used  to  give  wider  ele- 
mentar}-  knowledge  of  facts;  and  another  year  after  suitable  text- 
books on  these  subjects  arc  laid  aside,  which  c<»uld  he  used  at  the 
riper  age  in  scientific  study  of  facts  and  of  princii)les. 

(4)  Thought  would  be   promoted,  better  training   secured    for   fu- 
ture life,   bj'  providing  for  the  tuition    of  pupils  u]>on   the  basis  <»f 
their  power  and  knowledge  and  needs  in  their  growing  years,  rather 
than  by  so  much  reference  to  the  steps  they  havi-  taken  in  a  school 
room. 

Our  schools  have  a  semi-police  characti-r,  esj»ecially  in  the  largo 
towns.  While  we  are  compelled  to  wait  for  a  child's  powers  to  gain 
strength,  he  must,  by  the  exigencies  of  overta.sked  or  of  ign«»rant 
teachers,  of  perverted  public  sentiment,  of  his  own  roHtIe»Hnc«8,  bt- 
occupied  with  a  l)ook  dealing  out  diluted  knowledge,  to  the  diminutiuii 
of  intellectual  digestive  power  and  for  the  profit  of  the  book-muken*. 
Their  pens  and  their  presses  are  busy  now  trying  to  itupply  ■  nud 
den  demand  growing  out  of  our  last  attempt  in  Illinois  t«i  cduoato  a 
people  by  law.     They  furnish  some  solid  knowledge,  and  o  gri'Ht  deni 

of  the  milk  for  babes  drawn  U i  <  ity  piimps  rather  than  from  natu 

ral  sources. 

Teachers  who   have  crammed  f<»r  tho   new  examinationii.  and  lh« 
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pupils  after  one  year's  study,  are  led  to  think  they  have  mastered 
sciences  which  Gray  and  Tyndall  and  Agassiz  and  Pierce  have  fol- 
lowed for  long  years  without  gaining  much  more  than  an  enlargement 
of  their  conception  of  the  vastness  of  the  knowledge  yet  unattained. 
Has  not  the  transfer  of  the  responsibility  of  education  from  the 
home  to  the  public  been  accompanied  by  a  series  of  influences  that 
has  perfected  the  school  machinery  for  managing  multitudes,  while  it 
has  often  even  extinguished  such  individual  moral  motive  power  as 
led  Hugh  Miller  to  interpret  the  records  of  the  rocks  which  he  was 
cutting  into  building  stones ;  such  as  put  George  Stephenson  at  the 
head  of  civil  engineei-s;  such  as  led  Faraday  along  through  a  book- 
seller's apprenticeship  to  be  an  authority  on  scientific  investigation? 


A    LESSON    ON    BUDS, 


It  is  much  better  to  study  plants  to  get  a  knowledge  of  botany,  than 
to  study  botany,  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  get  a  knowledge  of  plants. 

Here  is  a  lesson  on  Buds. 

You  will  find  the  buds  growing  all  about  you,  on  tree  and  shrub 
and  bush.  In  the  text-book  you  will  find  what  some  body  says  about 
them.  Examine  the  bud  and  you  see  how,  and  of  what,  it  is  tuade  up. 
In  the  book  you  will  be  told  what  some  body  observed  about  their 
structure  before  you,  and  you  will  also  find  the  names  of  the  parts  en- 
tering into  these  buds. 

In  the  book  you  will  see,  at  best,  as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  In  the 
bud  you  may  see  face  to  face.  The  book  will  do  to  study,  but  the  bud 
is  much  the  better  source  of  knowledge.  I  have  read  a  careful  de- 
scription of  St.  Peter's :  I  know  little  about  it. 

I  do  n't  think  any  work  written  contains  a  description  of  the  old 
school-house  on  the  hill,  where  I  was  whipped  regularly',  and  'toed' 
the  crack  at  least  an  hour  a  day,  and  thought  that  the  hill  of  science 
was  indeed  a  hard  road  to  travel;  yet  I  do  understand  that  build- 
ing, from  the  semi-regular  boulders  in  the  underpinning  to  the  white- 
pine,  sap,  'straddle-boards'  on  the  ridge-pole,  every  knot-hole  in  the 
floor,  and  every  jack-knife  cut  (and  their  number  was  legion)  on  the 
uncouth  benches.  I  studied  the  building,  not  the  book.  Well,  about 
the  buds.     Here  is  one  of  the  ways  that  the  teacher  may  help  the  pu- 
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pil  to  get  some  knowledge  of  buds  and  of  some  other  fjM-t«  which  an  un- 
derstanding of  these  must  give. 

Cut  a  goodly  quantity  of  brush  from  any  irei-s  (ir  hlirubh  thai  arc- 
convenient.  It  is  better  that  each  specimen  Bhouid  have  brnm  htit  • 
single  straight  stem  will  not  serve  your  purjuise.  Put  into  the  hand 
of  each  pupil  one  of  these  pieces  of  brush,  and  a.sk  ; 

Teacher. — What  do  3-ou  tind  in  the  twigs  of  your  bruMh?  Piijnl.— 
Buds. 

This  is  the  answer  you  want,  and  question  the  pupil  till  you  ^et  it 

T. — Where  do  the  buds  grow?     F. —  On  the  sidos  of  the  hit-m 

T. — Look  at  the  end  of  each  twig,  and  what  d(»  you  find''  /'  ' 
bud. 

T. — Where  do  buds  grow?  F. —  On  the  sides  and  on  the  end  nl  the 
stem. 

T. — Then  j^ou  may  call  tlie  buds  on  the  side  side  buds,  and  theme  on 
the  end  end  buds;  or,  if  3'ou  prefer,  substitute  Az/cn?/  for  side  biidn  and 
terminal  for  end  buds.     But  be  sure  that  lheya<-^  is  understood  Hn*t. 

T. — Do  you  find  these  buds  any  where  on  the  stem,  or  are  they  n-p 
uhirly  arranged?     P. — They  seem  to  be  regularly  arranged. 

T. — How  do  you  find  yours,  John?  F. — I  find  one  bud.  and  another 
just  opposite  on  the  other  side  of  the  stem. 

T. — How  do  you  find  yours,  Peter?     P. — I  find  one  bud.  and   fur 
ther  up  the  stem  I  find  another,  not  exactly  on  the  ojtpohite  side  of 
the  stem,  and  not  exactly  on  the  same  side. 

T. — All  those  who  find  the  buds  arranged  :is  they  are  in  John* 
brush  may  raise  the  hand. 

T. You  may  say  that  the  buds  on  your  brushes  are  oypnsitr.  and 

those  having  the  other  kind  may  call  the  arrangements  of  the  budn 

alternate. 

T.— Look  at  the  point  on  the  stem  just  below  the  hud.  (!.-,■  i,.   ,i 

What  do  you  see?     P.— A  scar. 

7^._What  made  the  scar?     F.—\i  is  the  place  where  the  loaf  pnw 
7^._.Where  are  buds  found,  then?     P.— Just  above  the  iK.inl  whcro 

the  leaf  growls  on  the  stem. 

T.—l%  there  a  bud,  then,  for  each  and  ever)-  leaf?     /'.—Yea. 
7^*_You  have  now  learned  about  the  place  of  btid^      Wl.  ■•  -  „  l...d? 

P.— A  collection  of  small  scale-like  leaves. 

7^._What  do  these  small  leaves  grow  on?     P.— A  hhori  ^uiu 
P.— Then  what  is  a  bud?     P.— A  collectionofHever.il  Knvoi»  on  a 

short  stem. 
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T. — What  does  a  bud  become  or  grow  into?    P. — A  branch. 

T. — "What,  then,  is  a  branch?     P. — A  grown  or  developed  bud. 

T. — Are  there  any  more  leaves  in  the  full-grown  branch  than  there 
were  in  the  bud  or  the  undeveloped  branch?  P. — The  number  in  the 
bud  and  on  the  branch  are  the  same. 

T. — How  does  a  bud  grow  into  a  branch?  P. — The  stem  grows  in 
length,  the  leaves  in  size,  and  are  put  farther  apart. 

T. — Examine  your  brush  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  twigs  on  it.     P. — I  find  one  larger  than  the  others. 

T. — You  may  call  the  larger  one  the  main  stem^  and  the  smaller  ones 
growing  on  it  the  branches. 

T. — You  found  two  kinds  of  buds,  side  and  end  buds.  Which  are  the 
larger  and  stronger?     P. — The  end  buds. 

T. — What  will  the  end  bud  grow  into  or  become?  P. — It  will  con- 
tinue or  extend  the  main  stem. 

T. — What  will  the  side  buds  become?  P. — They  will  produce 
branches. 

T. — How  will  the  stems  developed  from  end  buds  differ  from  those 
developed  from  side  buds?  P. — The  former  will  groAv  into  main  stems, 
the  latter  into  branches. 

T. —  Suppose  that  the  side  and  end  buds  were  of  just  the  same  size 
and  strength?  P. — Then  there  Avould  be  no  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  stems  or  branches  produced. 

T. — What  trees  have  a  straight  stem  extending  fi'om  the  root  to  the 
very  top?    P. — The  pine  and  the  spruce. 

T. — What  kind  of  a  bud  did  this  stem  grow  from?  P. — A  large, 
strong  end  bud. 

T. — Is  there  any  single  stem  in  the  elm  extending  from  the  root  to 
the  very  top?     P. — No. 

T. — From  what  kind  of  buds  do  the  branches  and  twigs  of  the  elm 
grow?  P. — From  side  buds  and  from  end  buds,  but  the  end  buds  arc 
no  larger  or  stronger  than  the  side  ones. 

Do  not  understand  me  that  I  suppose  the  recitation  would  go  on  in 
just  this  clock-like  order.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  teacher  can,  with 
very  little  help  offered  to  the  pupil,  bring  out  all  these  facts  from  a 
careful  study  of  his  armful  of  'brush'. 

The  class  has  had  a  lesson,  or  some  lessons,  on  plants,  and  they 
know  something  of  botany.  j.  a.  sewall, 

Nornial,  Dec.  9,  1873. 
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LAW    IN     COMMON    SCHOOLS 


J.  N.   HOLLOWAY. 


What  shall  be  taught?  is  now  the  vexed  question  among  teachers. 
A  great  many  good  suggestions  have  been  made  and  theories  spun 
upon  the  subject,  but  no  one,  I  believe,  has  yet  reached  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  A  course  of  study  illustrated  by  a  series  of  concentric 
circles  seems  to  be  the  most  philosophical  and  natural.  The  common 
centre  is  infancy,  and  the  successive  circles  mark  the  different  stages 
of  mental  development.  To  harmonize  with  this  idea,  children  of 
each  grade  must  be  taught  all  the  elements  of  knowledge  that  they  are 
capable  of  comprehending,  and  no  more.  This  theory  is  certainly  very 
good,  and  has  lifted  school-teaching  out  of  the  rut  of  centuries.  It  has 
introduced  into  all  the  grades  of  our  common  schools  music,  drawing, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  the  natural 
sciences.  Formerly  nothing  was  taught  in  the  primary  and  the  sec- 
ondary departments  but  spelling  and  reading,  and  in  the  higher  de- 
partments music,  drawing  and  the  sciences  received  no  attention.  A 
common  school  organized  and  conducted  by  this  theory  is  a  universi- 
ty in  embryo,  with  its  curriculum  sweeping  around  the  domain  of 
knowledge  at  every  grade,  and  differing  from  that  of  the  latter  only 
in  the  area  encompassed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  insuperable  diflficulty  which  must 
for  ever  preclude  reducing  this  theory  to  practice.  Children  of  school 
age  are  capable  of  comprehending  to  a  limited  extent  almost  all,  if 
not  all,  kinds  of  knowledge,  if  properly  presented.  Pupils  in  the 
lower  grade  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  language,  numbers,  geographj-,  music,  drawing,  the  five 
branches  of  natural  science,  and  geometry.  It  must  be  patent  to 
ever}'  body  that  an  attempt  to  teach  all  these  branches  in  the  primary 
department  would  result  in  embarrassment,  and  that  little  progress 
could  be  made  in  any  one.  There  is  a  limit  to  juvenile  capability  and 
endurance,  as  well  as  to  that  of  adults.  College  students  can  not 
usually  carry  more  than  five  regular  studies;  much  less  should  we  ex- 
pect a  little  child  of  six  years  to  receive,  digest  and  mentally  assimi- 
late instruction  in  a  dozen  or  more  branches.  It  ma}'  be  said  a  mor- 
sel only  should  be  given  from  each  subject;  yet  this  would  so  divide 
attention  and  weaken  the  interest  in  each  study  that  all  efforts  would 
VOL.  XIX  —  2. 
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be  unproductive.  The  old  principle  is  "one  difficulty  at  a  time"  with 
children. 

The  question  for  teachers  to  settle  is,  not  what  children  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  may  be  taught,  but  what  they  shall  be  taught.  There  is 
little  limit  to  what  they  may  be  taught,  and  it  is  plain  that  to  fritter 
away  our  efforts  on  every  thing  would  be  barren  of  results.  It  is 
manifest  that  a  discrimination  as  to  subject-matter  must  be  made. 
With  exercises  in  spelling,  reading,  and  writing,  three  studies  will  be 
all  that  pupils  above  the  secondary  department  can  do  justice  by;  now 
add  to  this  work  oral  instruction  on  some  one  subject,  as  physiology 
or  botany,  and  we  have  all  that  it  would  be  discreet  for  any  teacher  to 
undertake  with  a  class. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  quite  a  number  of  studies  which,  in  one 
way  or  other,  are  taught  in  many  of  our  common  schools.  There  is 
one  branch  which  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  any  school  course  of 
which  I  am  aware,  to  which  it  was  the  design  of  this  article  to  call  at- 
tention, that  seems  to  me  to  have  special  claims  upon  our  considera- 
tion as  teachers.  I  refer  to  Law.  In  prescribing  a  course  of  study, 
branches  should  be  selected  with  reference  to  three  things:  1.  Avail- 
ability; 2.  Practical  value;  3.  Educational  force.  Let  us  apply  these 
tests  to  Law. 

1.  Availability. — There  is  none  of  the  higher  branches  the  princi- 
ples of  which  can  be  so  easily  adapted  to  a  ready  and  clear  comprehen- 
sion by  children.  The  great  difficulty,  as  with  all  other  subjects,  is 
in  properly  presenting  them.  Many  of  the  great  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  are  acted  upon  around  us  daily,  and  many 
of  them  can  be  illustrated  by  the  childish  transactions  of  the 
pupils.  '  Children  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  their  rights,  and  are 
quick  to  resent  every  infringement  upon  them.  It  would  not  be  hard 
to  lead  them  to  a  clear  and  systematic  idea  of  personal  rights  and  the 
rights  of  property,  and  the  injuries  that  may  be  done  to  either  of 
these.  The  whole  idea  of  a  contract  is  shown  in  the  swapping  of 
thumb-papers ;  and  cases  of  assault  and  battery  will  occur  in  the  best- 
regulated  schools.  Pupils  can  easily  understand  what  are  the  crimes 
of  larceny,  arson,  burglary,  and  murder,  and  their  legal  consequences 
—  the  jail,  penitentiary,  and  gallows.  The  idea  of  government  can 
be  illustrated  by  that  of  the  school,  and  of  the  necessity  and  purpose 
of  laws  by  its  rules  and  regulations. 

2.  Practical  Value. — The  subject  intimately  concerns  dollars  and 
cents.  Many  a  fortune  has  been  lost  by  ignorance  on  sirajale  points 
of  law,  and  many  a  dollar  might  have  been  saved  had  individuals 
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known  the  strength  of  their  legal  claims.  There  is  no  person  who 
does  not  engage  in  more  or  less  business  transactions,  and  hence  all 
will  find  use  for  a  knowledge  of  law  in  matters  that  closely  concern 
their  temporal  welfare.  It  points  out  the  way  to  seek  redress  when 
injured.  In  stead  of  taking  the  punishment  of  the  wi'ong-doer  into  our 
own  hands,  and  thus  rendering  ourselves  trespassers,  it  teaches  us  that 
the  law  aflfords  a  remedy  for  every  injury,  and  directs  us  where  and 
how  to  find  it.  By  instructing  children  in  their  own  rights  and  duties, 
a  spirit  of  jjersonal  independence  will  be  fostered  in  harmony  with 
duties  and  obligations  to  society.  Surely  such  knowledge  as  this,  that 
so  materially  concerns  every  body,  is  equally  important  with  the 
knowledge  of  bugs  and  snakes,  or  bases  and  acids. 

3.  Educational  Force. — The  illustrations  of  the  subject,  drawn  from 
life,  will  exercise  the  perceptive  faculties.  The  school,  its  government, 
the  rights  and  duties  of  each  pupil,  the  trades  and  difiiculties  of 
the  children,  will  be  clothed  with  a  new  interest,  and  viewed  in  a  new 
light.  Memory  will  be  exercised  to  retain  the  maxims  and  principles 
of  the  science,  and  the  reasoning  faculties  will  be  brought  into  action, 
for  "all  law  is  founded  in  reason."  But  as  a  moral  agent  the  study  of 
law  will  have  the  most  salutary  influence.  It  will  hold  up  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law  to  wrong-doing.  The  object  of  punishment  is  to  pre- 
vent crime  by  deterring  others.  Penal  restraints  will  not  affect  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  legitimate  consequences  of  certain  actions, 
and  they  enter  life's  conflict  unopposed  by  the  great  bar  to  crime 
which  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  erected.  Many  are  controlled  more  b}' 
fear  than  conscience.  Children  thus  instructed  will  grow  up  with 
truer  ideas  of  their  social  duties,  and  will  be  better  prepared  for  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  They  will  be  more  disposed  to  rever- 
ence the  laws  of  their  country  by  understanding  their  object  and  wis- 
dom. Loyalty  will  be  promoted  and  the  institutions  of  our  countr}^ 
will  have  their  foundations  in  the  hearts  of  its  subjects, 

From  the  statements  last  made  we  can  see  a  special  reason  why  the 
elements  of  Law  should  be  taughtln  common  schools.  The  great  end 
of  state  education  is  self-perpetuity.  The  stability  of  a  I'cpublic  de- 
pends on  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Hence,  public  schools  should 
be  organized  so  as  most  fully  to  subserve  this  purpose.  Upon  this  ar- 
gument tlie  history  of  the  United  States  was  made  a  common-school 
study.  There  is  nothing,  it  seems  it  me,  that  would  tend  to  kindle  a 
love  for  the  institutions  and  laws  of  our  country  more  than  the  study 
of  them.  In  this  way  a  wiser  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  could 
be  secured. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  colleges  have  never  included  the  elements  of 
Law  in  their  course  of  study.  There  is  not  a  college  or  university,  of 
which  1  am  aware,  that  requires  of  its  graduates  even  a  general 
knowledge  of  Law.  How  a  person  can  be  regarded  as  enjoying  a  lib- 
eral education,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence 
that  permeate  and  control  all  social  relations  and  business  transactions, 
and  upon  which  he  will  have  to  act  all  his  life,  is  a  mystery. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.— PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


Fellow  Teachers  of  Illinois  : 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  body,  the  prospective  character 
of  the  new  school-law,  then  in  process  of  incubation,  was  somewhat 
anxiously  considered. 

That  a  reaction  against  the  public-school  system  was  imminent 
seemed  to  be  generally  admitted.  The  extent  of  the  reaction,  if  it 
should  come,  was  involved  in  uncertainty.  That  there  were  men  in 
the  legislature,  as  there  were  in  every  community,  who,  from  one  mo- 
tive or  another,  would  willingly  curtail,  if  not  wholly  abolish,  the  en- 
tire system  of  free  schools,  was  known.  In  the  light  of  these  fore- 
bodings, the  outcome  may  well  encourage  us  greatly.  So  far  as  our 
legislators  may  be  considered  as  representing  public  opinion,  they 
have  indicated  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  taking  no  step  backward  in 
the  great  work  of  popular  education.  An  advance,  rather,  is  to  be 
made  along  the  whole  line. 

In  one  point  only  has  there  seemed  to  be  a  triumph  of  the  reaction- 
ary spirit;  and  that  is  in  the  virtual  abolishment  of  county  supervis- 
ion. But  even  this  act  is  susceptible  of  a  more  favorable  interpreta- 
tion than  it  has  generally  received  from  those  whose  interests  are  im- 
mediately concerned.  That  grave  defects  existed  in  our  system  of 
county  supervision  no  one  can  deny.  And  these  defects  were  of  so 
vital  a  character  that  in  many  counties  of  the  state  the  benefits  to 
the  cause  of  education  were  by  no  means  commensurate  to  the  outlay. 
The  mode  in  which  county  superintendents  were  selected,  in  many 
instances  their  total  lack  of  the  most  essential  qualifications  for  the 
right  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  the  frequent  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  rulings  of  men  vested  with  a  little  brief  authority  over 
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persons  in  every  way  their  intellectual  and  moral  superiors,  inevitably 
brought  the  office  into  disrepute  in  the  minds  of  many  intelligent  and 
liberally-minded  men.  That  so  many  good  men  have  held  the  office 
and  have  been  reelected  to  it  from  term  to  term  is  to  be  attributed  to 
some  happy  fatuity.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  town  caucuses 
and  county  conventions,  which  are  not  generally  manipulated  either 
by  the  wisest  or  best  of  men,  will  uniformly,  overlooking  party  lines 
and  all  the  log-rolling  schemes  of  rival  sections  in  the  distribution  of 
offices,  succeed  in  selecting  the  man  who,  above  all  other  available 
men,  possesses  the  high  qualifications  demanded  by  this  office. 

In  carrying  on  any  extensive  business,  there  is  no  expenditure  more 
remunerative  in  the  end  than  that  for  efficient  supervision.  It  is  a 
work  which  demands  the  highest  talents  and  most  unremitting  ener- 
gy. The  great  need  of  our  schools  at  the  present  day  is  wiser  super- 
vision and  more  of  it.  They  must  have  it  both  in  general  and  in  de- 
tail, or  our  progress  will  not  only  cease,  but  in  many  places  we  shall 
find  ourselves  drifting  back  with  the  tide.  Our  law-makers,  if  they 
are  wise  men, —  or,  to  make  a  narrower  supposition,  if  they  are  shrewd 
business  men, —  can  not  fail  to  see  this  and  act  accordingly.  Should 
the  incoming  legislature  find  time  to  give  this  subject  the  considera- 
tion that  it  deserves,  and  so  devise  some  practicable  expedient  by 
which  the  office  can  be  completely  and  for  ever  elevated  above  the 
reach  of  the  incompetent,  and  made  worthy  to  engage  the  services  of 
the  best  men,  we  will  cease  to  reproach  those  who  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  have  this  matter  reconsidered.  I  believe  there  is  a  very  sim- 
ple plan  by  which  this  result  can  be  brought  about;  but,  as  the  whole 
subject  is  to  be  discussed  at  length  by  able  men  during  our  present 
meeting,  I  leave  it  for  the  present. 

It  is  a  coniQion  remark,  whenever  any  new  departure  or  new  an-  J 
nounceraent  is  made  in  any  matter  affecting  great  social  interests, 
that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era.  To  a  superficial  observer, 
the  legal  recognition  of  the  natural  sciences  as  belonging  to  a  com- 
mon-school course  of  study  may  indicate  the  commencement  of  such 
an  ex-a.  And  yet.  In  our  best  schools  the  teaching  of  the  natural  scien- 
ces is  no  new  thing;  and  by  our  best  schools  I  do  not  mean  merely 
the  large  graded  schools  in  towns  and  cities,  with  a  printed  course  of 
study,  but  many,  very  many,  of  the  unpretending  little  schools  at  the 
cross-roads  all  over  the  stateD 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  law  is  about  to  woi'k  any  sudden 
or  great  revolution  in  either  schools  or  teachers;  but  it  is  a  commend- 
able law,  because  it  is  a  right  recognition  of  a  right  thing.      All  who 
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were  really  fitted  to  teach  the  natural  sciences  before  were  doubtless 
doing  so — at  least,  to  the  limited  extent  that  is  practicable  in  schools  of 
the  primary  and  intermediate  grades.  There  are,  however,  many  be- 
neficent results  which  we  may  expect  to  arise  from  the  mere  existence 
of  such  a  law. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  many  teachers, 
who  are  able  to  teach,  and  wish  to  teach,  a  school  of  the  highest  grade 
of  excellence,  but  who  are  compelled  to  contend  with  the  ignorant 
prejudice  which  exists  in  many  minds  against  what  they  regard  as  in- 
novations of  any  sort.  A  little  discreet  legislation  may  serve  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  fault-finding  of  such  persons. 

The  law  has  already  produced  good  fruit  in  another  way.  It  has 
given  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  among  those 
who  have  the  ordeal  of  an  examination  to  pass.  The  unprecedented 
demand  for  elementary  works  on  Human  Physiology,  Natural  Histo- 
ry, Physics,  etc.,  which  has  sj^rung  up  within  the  last  ten  months,  has 
been  both  an  inspiration  and  a  harvest  to  school-book  makers. 

The  church  of  the  smatterers  in  science  has  certainly  been  blessed 
with  a  signal  revival,  and,  although  "a  litcle  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  I  am  disposed  to  rejoice  at  the  course  which  things  have  taken. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  some  interest,  and  it  might  throw  some  light 
upon  the  other  question  already  considered,  to  know  how  many  of  our 
one  hundred  and  two  county  superintendents  were  found  with  oil  in 
their  lamps  upon  the  announcement  of  the  new  law. 

But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  shall  find,  in  the  course  of  events, 
another  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saw,  that  every  rose  has 
its  thorn. 

/  I  have  been  told  by  county  superintendents  that  already  they  find 
cSTndidates  passing  better  examinations  in  the  new  branches  than  in 
the  old.     "A  new  broom  always  sweeps  clean." 

Let  us  smile,  if  we  please,  at  the  narrow  ideas  of  our  predecessors 
who  taught  nothing  but  the  'three  Es'.  But  the  some  times  scorned 
'three  Es',  after  all,  do  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  intellectual 
culture,  and  they  must  be  persistently  and  thoroughl}^  taught  from 
generation  to  generation,  or  the  whole  fabric  of  popular  education 
will  be  found  to  rest  upon  foundations  more  treacherous  than  sand. 
No  flood  will  be  needed  to  eifect  its  ruin.  In  fact,  it  can  not  be  built 
at  all. 

Any  new  study  introduced  into  common  schools  at  the  expense  of 
the  foundation-work  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  not  of  strength. 
Unless  our  teachers  learn  to  teach  the  new  branches  so  that  they  shall 
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stand  to  the  old  as  subsidiaries,  and  not  substitutes,  they  had  better 
not  meddle  with  the  business. 

There  is  another  practical  danger  fi'om  the  new  law.  And  here  let 
me  more  clearly  define  my  own  position,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
misconstruction  of  my  language.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  law  and  of  the 
objects  which  it  seeks  to  accomj^lish.  It  is  an  instrument  put  into  our 
hands  for  a  purpose.  It  is  well  that  we  should  know  the  nature  of 
the  instrument,  its  legitimate  use,  and  how  to  handle  it  deftly;  and 
more  than  this,  if  it  has  a  cutting  edge,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  know 
which  is  the  edge  and  which  the  handle,  so  that  we  shall  not  lay  hold 
of  it  by  the  wrong  end.  And  it  is,  moreover,  well  enough  to  know 
that  it  requii'es  some  special  qualifications  to  use  a  fine  tool  etfectual- 
ly.  Good  tools  can  safely  be  trusted  only  in  the  hands  of  good  work- 
men. A  teacher  with  some  knowledge  and  but  little  tact  may  make 
any  of  the  sciences  repulsive  to  the  minds  of  children,  by  a  stupid  at- 
tempt to  crowd  their  memories  with  a  mass  of  dry  details.  There  is 
a  glory  and  a  fascination  to  science  when  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
a  vivid  imagination.  All  successful  and  popular  lecturers  and  teach- 
ers of  the  sciences  have  been  persons  with  a  large  poetic  faculty. 

Now,  if  our  pedagogues  are  nerving  themselves  up  to  a  mere  per- 
functory discharge  of  the  new  task  imposed  upon  them,  I  think  it 
better  that  they  should  be  altogether  excused.  If,  however,  they 
shall  not  only  prepare  themselves  to  keep  the  letter  of  the  law,  as 
many  are  trying  to  do,  but  shall  seize  tbe  occasion  to  enlarge  their 
minds  in  every  way  by  general  reading,  by  a  closer  observation  of 
Nature  and  her  various  phenomena,  and  by  a  finer  culture  of  all  their 
faculties,  so  that  what  was  begun  as  a  hard  necessity  shall  be  contin- 
ued from  an  inextinguishable  zeal,  the  result  will  be  a  marked  eleva- 
tion of  the  whole  profession. 

Already  strong  opposition  to  the  new  requirements  has  been 
aroused,  and  eff'orts  will  doubtless  be  made  to  secure  their  repeal  this 
winter.  The  law  has  put  a  new  weapon  into  the  hands  of  county  su- 
perintendents to  keep  out  gross  incompetency;  and  some  have  used 
it  to  this  end  with  good  effect.  It  is  true,  the  law  provides  for  its  own 
evasion,  but  the  attempt  is  somewhat  humiliating,  and  the  possibility 
of  it  is  probably  not  known  to  all.  There  are  not  a  few  who  have 
managed  by  some  luck  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  an  examination 
under  the  old  regime,  who  now  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  an 
obstacle  which  outtops  their  highest  vision.  Of  course,  thej'  are  in- 
dignant, their  friends  sympathize  with  them,  and  school-directors, 
finding  wages  firm,  with  an  upward  tendency  from  diminished  com- 
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petition,  regard  with  little  favor  the  source  of  this  state  of  affairs. 
But  there  must  be  no  step  backward  in  this  matter.  The  qualifica- 
tions required  of  all  teachers  under  any  reasonable  interpretation  of 
the  new  law  are  none  too  great  nor  too  many.  They  must  not  be 
diminished  one  iota.  Let  all  who  can  not  come  up  to  the  mark  sub- 
mit to  the  humiliation  ,of  getting  excused,  if  they  can  find  any  who 
wish  for  their  cheap  services,  and  let  them  be  content  to  take  a  back 
seat,  and  a  low  one  at  that. 

The  sciences  can  not  be  taught  efficiently  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent without  a  certain  class  of  reference-books  and  some  apparatus. 
"We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  some  times  to  secure  appropriations 
from  school-boards  for  the  purchase  of  these  desirable  articles. 
Might  it  not  be  a  feasible  and  a  very  proper  thing  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  require  a  certain  percentage  of  the  state  fund  distributed  to 
each  district  to  be  used  for  this  purpose?  Such  a  measure,  I  see,  has 
been  recommended  in  Vermont  by  the  iSecretary  of  the  State  Board. 
I  trust  it  will  be  adopted  there,  and  I  hope  the  example  may  be  fol- 
lowed here, —  if,  indeed,  we  do  not  get  the  start  of  them  in  setting  it. 
An  annual  appropriation  of  this  kind,  though  small  in  its  yearly 
amount,  would  gradually,  but  surely,  furnish  all  our  schools  with  the 
best  appliances  and  aids  in  teaching.  A  school  may  be  kept  without 
books,  slates,  apparatus,  and  even  blackboards.  The  thing  has  been 
done,  I  believe.  Farming  has  been  carried  on  with  no  better  imple- 
ments than  the  shovel  and  the  hoe ;  but  it  was  either  very  poor  farm- 
ing or  carried  on  on  an  exceedingly  limited  scale.  Eequire  and  ex- 
pect much  of  school-teachers,  but  give  them  good  tools  and  enough 
of  them. 

I  wish,  now,  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  again  before  this  body,  as  well  as  in  educational 
journals  and  school  repoi'ts.  I  do  it  with  no  thought  of  presenting  a 
single  new  idea,  and  with  no  expectation  of  adding  any  thing  to  the 
forcible  utterances  to  which  you  have  already  many  times  listened; 
but  I  do  it  because  it  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  commonwealth,  and  we  must  ding  it  into  the  ears  of  our 
law-makers  until  they  shall  take  some  efi'ective  action  in  the  case. 
What  shall  be  done  with  the  truants,  and  with  the  vagrant  children 
who  infest  the  streets  of  all  our  cities,  towns,  and  even  villages?  I 
need  not  describe  or  number  them.  Their  vicious  countenances  are 
familiar  to  you  all.  They  are  a  nuisance  out  of  school,  and  man}-  of 
them  are  a  greater  nuisance  when  in  school.  I  do  not  believe  the 
legislature  will  have  done  its  duty  to  society  until  it  shall  commission 
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some  officer  to  lay  hands  on  these  loafers  wherever  he  shall  find  them, 
and  compel  them  to  give  an  account  of  themselves.  Now,  these  fel- 
lows ought  to  be  in  school.  There  is  no  question  of  it.  But  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  could  be  tolerated  there.  The  fear  of  social 
contamination  in  the  public  school  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  eradi- 
cated from  most  minds,  but  the  danger  of  corruption  from  associated 
vice  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  In  the  present 
condition  of  things,  a  mere  compulsory  law,  if  it  could  be  enforced, 
would  break  down  the  strongest  moral  safeguard  by  which  the  public 
school  is  now  protected.  But  a  law  of  some  kind  is  needed  to  deal 
with  those  who,  whether  voluntarily  or  by  expulsion,  are  kept  out  of 
school;  and  a  wise  and  effective  law  to  this  end  would  be  hailed  with 
thanksgiving  by  many  a  parent  who  is  losing  control  over  his  Avay- 
ward  children.  The  right  of  government  to  interfere  with  the  liberty 
of  any  one,  except  for  the  commission  of  actual  crime,  is  questioned 
by  some;  but  the  thing  is  already  done  in  so  many  respects  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  dispute  the  right  on  merely  theoretical 
grounds.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  human  ingenuity  will  ever  de- 
vise means  for  the  correction  of  all  the  evils  under  which  society  suf- 
fers; but,  that  an  end  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  can  be  far  more 
nearly  attained  than  has  yet  been  done  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt. 

So  long  as  local  authorities  have  power  to  enforce  sanitary  regula- 
tions of  a  preventive  character,  they  should  have  the  power,  a  fortiori, 
to  suppress  vice  in  the  germ.  Shall  we  punish  crime  after  the  mis- 
chief has  all  been  done,  in  which  innocent  persons  are  involved  as 
well  as  the  guilty,  and  shall  no  steps  be  taken  by  a  wise  prevision  to 
stay  the  evil  before  it  has  grown  to  the  stature  of  crime?  It  is  an 
outrage  upon  civilization  to  permit  a  lad  to  grow  up  in  the  ways  of 
vagabondage  and  then  punish  him  for  an  act  which  is  the  natural  and 
inevitable  fruit  of  the  education  Avhich  society  has  allowed  him,  Avith- 
out  rebuke,  to  pick  up. 

Let  all  habitual  loafers  and  street  vagrants,  from  six  years  old  and 
upward,  distinctly  understand  that,  if  they  will  neither  go  to  school, 
nor  stay  at  home,  nor  engage  in  some  useful  occupation,  they  will  be 
taken  in  keeping  by  some  public  officer  who  will  furnish  them  some- 
thing to  do  and  see  that  they  do  it,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  truancy 
and  vagrancy,  which  is  so  alarming  in  its  magnitude,  is  cured  at  a 
stroke. 

"But  why  not  compel  them  to  go  to  school?"  says  one. 

Because  such  a  course  might  remove  one  evil  by  the  introduction  of 
a  greater.  Attending  school  would  be  one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
VOL.  XIX  —  3. 
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grip  of  the  law  would  be  escaped.  Many,  probably  most,  would  seek 
this  refuge.  But  this  should  not  be  all.  They  must  conduct  them- 
selves so  that  their  presence  can  be  tolerated.  A  bo}^  should  find  it  no 
trifling  thing  to  be  expelled  from  school,  and  if,  in  spite  of  all,  he  does 
bring  this  sentence  of  social  outlawry  upon  himself,  let  him  find  a 
lion  at  the  outer  door.  If  school  is  Scylla  to  him,  and  he  thinks  to  es- 
cape it,  let  him  fall  into  Charybdis. 

We  have  at  last  a  State  Reform  School,  an  institution  for  which 
this  Association  labored  long  and  earnestly.  But  what  is  one  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  for  a  great  state  of  three  million  inhabitants,  and 
that,  too,  so  hedged  about  that  a  boy  can  scarcely  be  sent  to  it  unless 
he  first  commit  a  crime  which  would  secure  a  term  in  the  penitentiary 
for  an  adult?  What  is  needed  is  a  legislative  act  enabling  counties 
and  cities  to  establish,  perhaps  in  connection  with  their  alms-houses, 
a  reformatory  department  under  efficient  management,  to  secure  ad- 
mission to  which  it  should  only  be  necessary  to  have  a  well-established 
character  for  general  worthlessness.  Incorrigible  truancy  or  conduct 
requiring  expulsion  from  school  might  well  be  deemed  a  good  title  to 
j  the  hospitalities  of  these  asylums,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period. 

Permit  me  to  dwell  with  emphasis  upon  this  subject.  None  of 
greater  importance  can  engage  the  attention  of  us  as  teachers,  who 
come  especially  in  contact  with  youth  of  all  dispositions,  nor  of  our 
law-makers. 

Wide-reaching  and  searching  as  are  the  refining  and  christianizing 
influences  at  work  in  modern  society,  they  fail  utterly  to  reach  too 
large  a  number  in  every  community.  New  recruits  are  in  constant 
training  for  the  great  army  of  convicts  in  our  state-prisons,  or  for  the 
still  greater  army  of  unconvicted  or  pardoned  criminals  at  whose 
mercy  we  hold  our  lives  and  property, 

We  called  the  British  Nation  to  account  for  official  neglect  in  per- 
mitting the  building  and  equipment  of  rebel  privateers  in  her  waters. 
The  charge  of  lack  of  reasonable  diligence  was  sustained  before  an 
impartial  tribunal,  and  roundly  is  old  England  compelled  to  pay  for 
her  blundering  policy.  And  yet,  the  loss  to  us  from  her  neglect  is 
not  made  good,  nor  would  it  be,  had  our  most  extravagant  claims  for 
indirect  damages  been  allowed  and  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
There  is  no  way  of  curing  mischief  like  preventing  it.  Even  the 
wise  man  exhorts  us  to  "  leave  off  contention  before  it  be'  meddled 
with."  Human  government  can  in  no  way  so  eff'ectually  serve  socie- 
ty, and  thus  fulfill  its  own  functions,  as  by  interposing  to  check  the 
development  of  juvenile  depravity.     The  self-inspired  influences  which 
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have  already  been  alluded  to  will  still  work,  and  do  all  that  they  are 
doing  now,  and  even  more,  to  purify  human  life;  but  our  eivil  author- 
ities must  do  that  which  lies  in  their  power,  and  in  theirs  alone,  or 
there  will  be  heavy  costs  to  pay;  nor  will  there  be  for  them,  nor  for 
us  all,  any  escape  from  full  payment  of  the  whole  enormous  amount 
of  all  indirect  damages. 

How  we  teachers  should  feel  our  hands  and  our  hearts  strengthened 
by  the  steady  and  inipai*tial  enforcement  of  such  a  law  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe.  Truants  would  vanish  as  by  magic  from  our 
streets.  We  should  have  reasonable  assurance  of  holding  these  boys, 
however  strong  their  vagrant  inclinations,  until  we  might  at  least 
have  an  opportunity  to  awaken  to  life  some  of  their  better  qualities. 
The  strong  backing  of  the  law  would  help  school  discipline  by  making 
every  pupil  feel  the  hopelessness  of  any  comfortable  escape  from  it. 

Many  a  widowed  mother  and  some  fathers,  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, would  be  glad  to  have  some  authority  rescue  their  sons  from 
that  life  of  idleness  and  vice  from  which  the  influences  of  home  have 
ftiiled  to  divert  them. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  make  an  untried  experiment.  Let  our  legis- 
lators study  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially  the  municipal 
regulations  of  Boston  and  the  workings  of  her  truant  and  vagrant 
laws,  and  they  may  learn  something  of  their  duty  in  the  matter  and 
the  ways  and  means  of  discharging  it.*  Boston,  venerable  and  wise 
Boston,  companion  in  misfortune  with  our  own  metropolis;  what  does 
not  American  civilization  owe  to  her!  Some  quaint,  queer  and 
even  conceited  notions  she  has,  and  she  some  times  attempts  the  im- 
pi'acticable ;  but  her  faults  still  lean  to  virtue's  side.  Boston,  with  a 
shrewd  disposition  to. make  the  most  and  best  of  human  weakness 
and  necessity,  has  refused  to  license  news-boys  and  boot-blacks  except 
on  condition  of  their  attending  school  a  part  of  the  time;  and,  not  to 
require  brick  without  straw,  she  has  opened  two  schools  for  their 
special  accommodation,  under  regulations  adapted  to  the  circumstances 

*  The  Massachusetts  School  T.aw,  chap.  42,  sec.  ",  reads  as  follows: 
"When  it  shall  be  proved  to  any  judge  or  justice  of  a  municipal  or  police 
court,  or  to  any  trial  justice,  that  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  by  rea- 
son of  orphanage,  or  of  tlie  neglect,  crime,  drunkenness  or  other  vice  of 
parents,  is  growing  up  without  education  or  salutary  control,  and  in  circuni- 
.stances  exposing  said  child  to  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  any  judge  or  justice 
aforesaid  shall  have  power  to  order  said  child  to  such  institution  of  instruction 
or  other  place  that  may  be  assigned  for  the  ])urpose,  as  jjrovided  in  this  act,  by 
the  authorities  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  .such  child  may  reside,  for  such 
term  of  time  as  said  judge  or  ju.stice  may  deem  exi)e(iient,  not  extending  be- 
yond the  age  of  twenty-one  years  for  males,  or  eighteen  yeais  for  females,  to  be 
there  kept,  educated  and  cared  for  a(!coj-ding  to  law." 
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of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  Discreetly  and  generously 
done. 

Boston  has  doubtless  learned  what  we  must  practically  understand, 
if  we  would  realize  all  the  possibilities  for  good  which  lie  in  our  sys- 
tem of  education.  We  must  have  schools  adaj^ted  to  all  classes.  The 
ordinary  school,  with  its  exacting  and  unremitting  duties,  requiring 
an  amount  of  time  and  effort  which  precludes  pretty  much  all  other 
labor,  except,  perhaps,  the  light  morning  and  evening  chores  of  a  fam- 
ily, best  meets  the  average  wants  of  most  communities.  The  discipline 
of  such  a  life  during  the  formative  period  of  a  child's  character  is  salu- 
tary and  in  every  way  desirable.  When  a  father  places  his  son  in 
school,  he  understands  —  at  least,  he  should  understand — that  he 
gives  up  all  right  to  claim  his  services  during  certain  hours  of  each 
day.  He  may  not  detain  him  for  his  own  convenience,  nor  may  he 
gratify  the  boy's  inclination  by  consenting  to  any  avoidance  of  school 
duties. 

But  there  are  many  in  every  community  upon  whom  presses  the 
hard  necessity  of  seizing  every  casual  opportunity  to  earn  a  scanty 
j  subsistence ;  and  so  we  should  have,  some  where  in  our  schools,  a 
place  for  the  necessarily  transient  and  irregular,  and  they  should  be 
treated  with  consideration  and  courtesy.  The  best  provision  which 
can  be  made  for  them,  where  their  numbers  are  sufficiently  great,  is 
to  organize  for  their  benefit  a  separate  department.  Where  this  is 
impracticable,  let  them  be  received  in  the  other  schools  upon  such 
conditions  as  shall  not  necessarily  humiliate  them  nor  work  to  the 
detriment  of  others. 

For  those  who  have  regular  employment  by  day,  evening  classes 
ought  to  be  formed,  where  the  population  is  large  enough  to  justify  it. 
While  evening  schools  are  not  a  new  thing  in  our  great  cities,  it  is  not 
till  within  a  year  that  the  experiment  has  been  tried  in  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  interior.  The  success  of  these  schools  has  been  such  as 
to  remove  all  doubt  both  as  to  the  need  of  them  and  their  practical 
utility. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  some  of  the  practical  measures  which  de- 
mand immediate  action  on  our  own  part  and  on  that  of  the  incoming 
legislature.  We  have  considered  some  of  the  means.  What  is  the 
end  that  we  propose?  What  is  the  ideal  system  of  popular  education? 
—  a  system  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen,  and  probably  never 
will  until  the  millenium.  It  may  be  stated  in  a  sentence.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem which  will  reach  every  individual  member  of  society,  and  fit  him 
to  do,  in  the  best  possible  way,  the  work  to  which  Providence  has 
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called  him.  That  is, —  it  must  be  (1)  universal,  and  (2)  practical. 
Carlyle  says,  "  The  grand  result  of  schooling  is  a  mind  with  just  vision 
to  discern,  with  free  force  to  do."  If  these  are  the  true  ends  to  be 
sought,  it  is  fair  to  inquire  What  approach  are  we  making  toward 
their  attainment?  That  education  is  not  yet  universal  has  already 
been  admitted,  and  with  the  admission  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the 
means  by  which  it  can  be  made  much  more  general  have  been  indi- 
cated. But,  in  making  a  true  estimate,  many  things  must  be  consid- 
ered which  are  not  at  all  revealed  by  the  most  elaborate  school  statis- 
tics ever  yet  published. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  we  schoolmasters  have  some  times  overes- 
timated our  weight  in  the  world's  affairs.  I  do  not  mean  to  hint  that 
we  have  been  overestimated  by  the  world ;  but,  in  a  confidential  way, 
we  can  afford  to  be  fi-ank  among  ourselves.  Who  shall  enumerate  all 
the  agents  at  work  in  society  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge?  Their 
name  is  Legion,  and  they  are  multiplying  constantly.  We  are  one  of 
these  instrumentalities,  and  may  claim  to  stand  inferior  to  none,  for, 
in  a  sense,  we  hold  the  keys  to  universal  knowledge.  But  here,  at 
the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  almost  under  the  very  shadow  of 
yonder  monument  reared  to  his  memory  by  a  grateful  nation,  we  dare 
not  scorn  the  attainments  possible,  without  the  aid  of  schools  and 
schoolmasters,  to  every  high-minded  American  boj^. 

The  methodical  instruction  of  wise  teachers  is  most  desirable,  and 
it  is  sought  for  with  one  consent  by  all  who  are  conscious  of  an  hon- 
oi-able  impulse  to  impi-ove  the  high  gifts  with  which  God  has  endowed 
them.  And  yet,  the  amovmt  of  useful  knowledge  which  is  scattered 
every  where  broadcast,  and  the  amount  of  intellectual  activity  which 
is  stimulated  by  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  circulating  library,  and  by 
social  intercourse,  is  simply  beyond  all  computation.  The  universal 
newspaper,  with  its  fact  and  fancy,  its  science  and  speculation,  is  in 
itself  a  perpetual  school  without  even  a  summer  vacation,  where  all, 
both  young  and  old,  are  taught  daily.  A  constant  and  attentive 
reader  of  a  newspaper  of  the  better  class  can  not  fail  to  become  well 
informed  in  almost  every  department  of  human  thought.  Even  the 
so-caWed  popular  weeklies  (spell  Aveekly  Avith  an  a,  if  you  choose),  which 
are  filled  to  such  an  extent  with  the  slopp}'  fancies  of  tenth-rate  stor}-- 
mongers,  are  not  wholly  despicable  as  an  educational  force.  It  is  well 
for  us  to  take  just  views  of  our  own  case;  and  while  we  lament  the 
wide  discrepanc}^  between  the  figui'es  of  school  reports  and  those  of 
census  tables,  and  while  we  regret  the  vast  number  of  premature  with- 
drawals from  our  schools,  we  need  not  on  these  accounts  give  way  to 
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hopeless  despondency,  nor  indulge  too  much  in  comparisons  with  oth- 
er nations  to  our  own  disparagement. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  as  yet  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  extent  of 
illiteracy  in  this  state.  We  shall  have  light  on  the  subject  so  soon  as 
the  new  law  for  taking  the  school  census  shall  make  its  revelations; 
for,  while  he  who  can  not  read  is  an  intellectual  pauper  for  life,  the 
possibilities  within  reach  of  him  who  can  take  thought  from  the 
printed  page  are  limited  only  by  his  capacity  and  ambition.  He  is 
like  a  miner  with  a  good  j)ick  in  his  hand  and  an  exhaustless  vein  of 
precious  ore  under  his  feet.  He  has  only  to  dig.  He  may  not  always 
put  forth  his  efforts  in  the  most  judicious  way;  but,  if  worthy,  he  is 
sure  to  acquire  riches.  No  man  or  woman  with  the  ability  to  read, 
and  with  a  mind  worthy  of  culture,  is  going  through  life  without  a 
fair  share  of  knowledge. 

Let  not  these  words  be  construed  as  belittling  the  functions  of  the 
common  school.  Let  our  system  of  public  instruction  be  carried  up 
to  its  cap-stone,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  great  university  and 
polytechnic  school ;  but  let  us  not  underrate  the  other  supplementary 
influences  which  are  every  where  at  work.  Let  us  rather  rejoice  that, 
by  any  and  every  means,  the  light  of  truth  is  made  to  penetrate  all 
the  recesses  of  human  society,  and  that  in  this  day  few  can  be  utterly 
shut  out  from  the  light  of  the  great  illumination  which  fills  the 
whole  heavens.  More  than  this:  if  our  minds  are  above  the  Grad- 
grind  order,  we  shall  make  our  influence  felt  outside  thei  narrow 
bounds  of  the  school-room. 

If  these  deductions  are  sound,  we  maj^  take  to  ourselves  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  the  great  work  of  popular  enlightment  is  going 
on  apace,  and  that,  though  education  may  not  yet  be  absolutely  uni- 
versal, by  one  means  and  another,  it  is  making  very  hopeful  progress 
in  that  direction. 

But  is  the  work  of  common  schools  practical?  Does  it  discrimin- 
ate, so  as  to  give  each  one  what  he  specially  needs,  as  adapted  to  his 
peculiar  mental  condition  and  his  fixture  occupation? 

No:  the  common  school  does  nothing  of  the  kind;  and  if  this  alone 
is  practical,  the  common  school  is  not  practical.  It  can  never  come 
in  competition  with  those  special  and  technical  schools  which  propose 
to  take  a  lad  scarcely  yet  in  his  teens  and,  in  three  or  four  months, 
turn  him  out  an  accomplished  man  of  business.  The  man  who  takes 
his  son  from  school  at  the  end  of  four  or  six  years,  and  complains  be- 
cause he  does  not  find  him  acquainted  with  business,  or  an  adept  at 
some  mechanical  art,  has  indulged  unreasonable  expectations.     But  il' 
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(ho  bo}^  h.as  an  average  mind,  and  he  does  not  find  him  equipped  with 
a  fund  of  various  knowledge,  if  he  does  not  find  his  intellect  quick- 
ened, if  he  does  not  find  him  more  apt  to  learn  and  readier  to  compre- 
hend than  is  the  boy  of  equal  natural  powers  who  has  lived  upon  the 
street,  or  who  has  even  been  employed  in  the  store  or  in  the  shop  or 
on  the  farm,  he  has  a  right  to  complain,  and  to  denounce  the  school 
as  a  failure. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  common-school  system  that  it  recognizes  the 
common  origin  and  common  destiny  of  all  mankind;  that  all  grow 
from  the  same  soil  like  trees  of  the  forest,  needing  the  same  rain  and 
sunliffht  from  the  heavens  and  the  same  food  from  the  earth.  Uni- 
formity  of  culture  will  not  transform  an  oak  into  a  maple.  No  fear 
of  that.  Each  will  select  its  proper  nourishment  from  the  common 
stock.  Within  certain  limits,  the  longer  common  training  can  be 
continued,  the  better,  provided  all  the  faculties  of  mind  and  heart  are 
properly  stimulated.  Amid  the  ever-shifting  scenes  and  circumstan- 
ces of  American  life,  it  is  impossible  at  any  early  age  to  forecast  what 
special  training  will  be  of  the  greatest  practical  advantage  to  any  one; 
while  it'is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  that  a  well-trained  mind  joined  to 
a  character  of  sterling  integrity  will  make  its  way  triumphantly  amid 
all  life's  vicissitudes. 

The  common  school  off"ers  substantially  the  same  conditions  to  all. 
That  all  will  derive  from  them  the  same  or  like  benefits  is  not  to  be 
expected  —  perhaps  not  to  be  desired.  The  diff'ering  results  are  to  be 
attributed  to  differences  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  recip- 
ients. That  all  derive  the  good  they  need  is  not  asserted.  Ideal  re- 
sults of  the  most  moderate  and  reasonable  character  are  never  reached 
in  this  life.  As  in  the  art  of  telegraj)hy,  so  in  teaching:  there  are  re- 
sistances, and  the  current  of  thought  does  not  always  reach  its  destin- 
[ition  in  an  intelligible  form.  What  these  resistances  are  and  how  the 
current  is  diverted  from  its  course  there  is  not  time  jiow  to  inquire  at 
length.  The  trouble  is  some  times  with  parents,  some  times  with  the 
children.  Some  times  it  is  in  the  atmosphere,  some  times  in  the  mate- 
rial surroundings,  and  some  times  in  the  condition  of  society.  Some 
times  it  is  in  the  school  itself  It  arises  from  the  imperfection  which 
attends  every  work  of  man. 

But  the  theory  which  underlies  the  whole  great  system  I  believe  to 
be  right.  We  are  trying  to  do  the  right  thing,  and,  mainl}-,  in  the 
right  way.  However  far  short  we  may  yet  fall  from  reaching  the 
high  standard  of  ideal  attainment  (and  no  one  can  realize  our  short- 
comings better  than  avc  do  ourselves),  we  have  reason  to  thank  God 
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for  what  we  have  accomplished  and  are  accomplishing.  To  say  that 
we  have  at  least  reached  the  highest  possible  attainment  in  the  arts 
of  instruction  would  be  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  all  past  experience. 
A  youth  of  the  present  time  with  a  good  common-school  education 
certainly  has  a  much  more  generous  mental  equipment  than  he  could 
have  obtained  from  the  same  source  twenty  years  ago:  at  least,  his 
acquisitions  are  more  varied,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  fact 
alone  does  not  prove  him  to  be  better  educated. 

The  range  of  common-school  studies  used  to  be  quite  limited.  In- 
deed, it  was  much  too  narrow  to  meet  the  most  moderate  demands  of 
the  present  time.  But  we  are  not  free  from  danger  growing  out  of 
the  very  expansiveness  of  our  educational  theories.  A  child's  mind 
may  be  confused  by  a  multitude  of  details  or  overwhelmed  b}"  the  very 
mass  of  facts  which,  in  our  inconsiderate  zeal,  we  attempt  to  force 
upon  it.  As  has  before  been  intimated,  whatever  ncAv  subjects  are 
taught  at  the  expense  of  the  most  thorough  work  in  the  time-honored 
rudiments  of  an  English  education  should  be  wholly  omitted,  unless 
they  can  be  so  taught  as  to  help  rather  than  to  hinder  the  funda- 
mental work. 

We  should  not  forget  that  education  is  a  growth  requiring  time  as 
well  as  means.  Nor  need  we  fret  oiirselves  with  infinite  pains  to 
teach  a  child  ever}^  possible  fact  or  relation  which  he  can  not  fail  to  find 
out  for  himself  as  soon  as  there  is  any  possible  good  in  his  knowing 
it.  The  main  business  of  the  school  being  to  train  the  mind  to  see 
and  to  think,  that  system  of  instruction  is  most  philosophical  which 
tends  most  directly  to  make  the  mind  self-helpful  and  to  free  it  from 
the  need  of  masters. 

Not  to  pursue  this  fruitful  theme  farther,  let  us  sum  up  the  whole 
matter.  The  work  of  popular  education  is  a  work  in  which  all  classes 
have  very  definite,  if  not  always  well-defined  duties.  For  us,  who  are 
directly  engaged  in  teaching,  there  is,  of  course,  much  to  do.  And 
then  come  the  parents,  whose  weight  of  responsibility  is  no  less.  In- 
deed, parents  form  but  another  wing  of  the  same  grand  arm3\  Then, 
there  are  grave  responsibilities  resting  upon  every  good  citizen  and 
member  of  society,  whether  he  be  a  parent  or  not.  There  are  also 
high  and  important  duties  which  demand  the  best  statesmanship  on 
the  part  of  our  law-makers. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  moreover,  it  will  appear  that  there 
are  resting  upon  all  these  parties  negative  as  well  as  positive  obliga- 
tions. We  all  need  to  know  our  place.  We  ought  to  know  the  proper 
boundaries  between  our  several  fields  of  efi'ort;  and  this  is  in  itself 
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no  simple  matter,  for  they  interpenetrate  each  other  with  many  a  sin- 
uous curve. 

Leaving,  for  the  most  part,  the  minute  details  of  school  work  for. 
consideration  of  county  and  city  institutes,  we  meet  in  state  and 
national  associations  to  discuss  the  broader  relations  of  our  work  to 
social  and  national  life.  We  have  an  ambition  here  to  gain  the  pub- 
lic ear.  We  are  glad  to  meet  in  friendly  discussion  those  who  can 
look  upon  this  great  work  from  other  stand-points  than  our  own.  We 
hope  to  gain  something  from  them,  and  we  hope  to  make  ourselves 
better  understood  by  them. 

Fellow  Teachers  of  Illinois,  that  you  have  been  willing,  at  this  fest- 
ive season,  to  leave  your  homes,  where,  even  now,  sparkling  eyes  are 
beaming  with  new  light  over  -Christmas  Joys',  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  your  high  purpose. 

This  programme,  which  has  cost  your  committee  more  hard  work 
than  perhaps  some  of  you  are  aware,  promises  that  you  are  to  be 
amply  repaid  for  all  the  inconvenience  and  self  denial  which  this 
journey  has  cost  you. 

Thanking  you  for  the  very  unexpected  and  high  honor  you  have 
done  me  in  selecting  me  to  preside  over  your  deliberations  at  this 
time,  I  welcome  you  to  the  substantial  repast  spread  befoi-e  you,  with 
a  hearty  Merry  Christmas. 


MENTAL        LABOR. 

1.  Devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  to  studies  even  of  the  most 
severe  and  unremitting  character,  is  not  incompatible  with  extreme 
longevity,  terminated  by  a  serene  and  unclouded  sunset.  Dr.  John- 
son composed  his  'Dictionary'  in  seven  years!  -  and  during  that 
time  he  wrote  also  the  prologue  to  the  opening  of  Drury-Lane  Thea- 
tre, the  'Vanity  of  Human  Wishes',  the  tragedj'  of  'Irene',  and  the 
'Rambler', —  an  almost  incomprehensible  effort  of  mind.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  seventy-five.  When  Fontenelle's  brilliant  career  termin- 
ated, and  he  was  asked  if  he  felt  pain,  he  replied.  "I  feel  only  a  diffi- 
culty of  existing." 

2.  Mental  application  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  diseases  both  of  body 
and  mind;  and  its  power  as  a  remedy  is  proportionate  to  its  intensity 
as  a  pursuit. 

3.  The  emotions,  especially  those  of  a  depressing  kind,  as  anxiety, 
fear,  etc.,  have  a  remarkable  influence  in  giving  a  tone  to  and  intens- 
ifying the  morbific  effects  of  excessive  mental  labor.      Yet  in  some 
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oases,  as  in  that  of  Cowper,  the  best  and  only  resource  against  despair 
is  found  in  composition.  ^ 

4.  The  turmoils  of  active  life  do  not  appear  to  render  intellectual 
labor  more  injurious  to  the  system;  possibly  here  also  the  influence 
may  be  counteracting.  Milton,  the  Secretaiy  to  the  Commonwealth, 
in  times  when  men  lived  years  in  months, —  blind  and  in  domestic 
discomfort,  writing  his  immoi'tal  poems;  John  Wesley,  persecuted  and 
almost  an  outcast  from  his  former  friends,  in  'labors  abundant', 
denying  himself  )iatural  rest  and  refreshment,  yet  acting  in  mind 
and  body  with  unparalleled  energy;  Voltaire,  the  apostle  of  infidelity, 
at  war  with  more  than  the  whole  world;  —  these  and  a  cloud  of  others 
warred  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  remained  masters  of 
themselves  and  their  mental  powers  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

5.  The  injtirious  effects  of  mental  labor  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
due  — 

To  excessive  forcing  in  early  youth ; 
To  sudden  or  misdirected  study; 

To  the  cooperation  of  depressing  emotions  or  passions; 
To  the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  hygiene; 
To  the  neglect  of  the  hints  of  the  body;  or 

To  the  presence  of  the  seeds  of  disease,  degeneration  and  decay  in 
the  system. 

6.  The  man  of  healthy  phlegmatic  or  choleric  temperament  is  less 
likely  to  be  injured  by  application  than  one  of  the  sanguine  or  mel- 
ancholy type;  yet  these  latter,  with  allowance  for  the  original  con- 
stitution, may  be  capable  of  vast  efforts. 

7.  The  extended  and  deep  culture  of  the  mind  exerts  a  directly 
conservative  influence  upon  the  body. 

Fellow-laborer !  one  word  to  you  before  we  conclude.  Fear  not  to 
do  manfully  the  work  for  which  your  gifts  qualify  you;  but  do  it  as 
one  who  must  give  an  account  of  both  soul  and  body.  Work,  and 
work  hard,  whilst  it  is  day;  the  night  conieth  soon  enough, — do  not 
hasten  it.  Use  your  faculties,  use  them  to  the  utmost,  but  do  not 
abuse  them, — make  not  the  mortal  do  the  work  of  the  immortal. 
The  body  has  its  claims;  it  is  a  good  servant;  treat  it  well,  and  it  will 
do  your  work;  it  knows  its  own  business;  do  not  attempt  to  teach  or 
to  force  it;  attend  to  its  wants  and  requirements,  listen  kindly  and 
patiently  to  its  hints,  occasionally  forestall  its  necessities  by  a  little 
indulgence,  and  your  consideration  will  be  rcj^aid  with  interest.  But 
task  it,  and  pine  it,  and  suflbctlte  it;  make  it  a  slave  in  stead  of  a  serv- 
ant; it  may  not  complain   much,   but.  like  the  weary  camel  in  the 

desert,  it  will  lie  down  and  die. 

Physicians'  Problems,  by  Chables  £i.au. 
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EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


A  New  Departure. — By  an  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  publish- 
ers of  the  Illinois  Teacher  and  of  the  Chicago  Schoolmaster,  these  two  journals 
have  been  merged  in  one,  and  will  hereafter  be  issued  by  the  publishers  of  the 
latter,  under  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Schoolmaster. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  in  the  state  to  unite  in  the  support  of  one  educational  pub- 
lication devoted  to  their  interests,  rather  than  to  let  their  sympathies  and  their 
efibrts  be  divided  between  two  rival  candidates  for  the;r  favor.  With  this 
view,  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  bring  about  this  union,  which  has  just  been 
so  happily  consummated. 

Of  those  who  are  about  to  assume  control  of  the  Teacher  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  speak  here.  They  are  already  well  and  favorably  known  to  the 
educators  of  Illinois  and  of  the  Northwest.  By  their  energy  and  ability  the 
journal  with  which  they  have  been  connected  has  taken  rank  among  the  fore- 
most educational  monthlies  in  the  country.  The  increased  influence  and  sup- 
port gained  by  this  union  will  enable  them  to  do  even  better  for  their  patrons 
than  ever  before.  The  friends  of  the  Teacher  may  well  congratulate  themselves 
that  it  has  fallen  into  so  worthy  hands. 

One  year  and  a  half  ago  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  editor  of  the  Illinois 
Teacher.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  my  editorial  work  during  that 
period,  further  than  to  say  that,  in  this  work  performed  in  the  midst  of  press- 
ing school-room  duties,  it  has  been  my  constant  aim  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  free  public  education,  and  to  present  in  the  pages  of  this  journal  matter 
that  should  prove  valuable  and  interesting  to  the  teachers  of  the  state.  How 
far  my  efforts  have  been  successful,  others  must  judge.  The  many  warm 
friends,  to  whose  assistance,  always  cheerfully  rendered,  is  due  whatever  of  suc- 
cess the  Teacher  has  achieved,  will  accept  my  heartiest  thanks.  Some  of  these 
have  stood  faithfully  by  the  Teacher  throughout  the  entire  eighteen  years  of  its 
past  .history,  and  I  trust  that  in  its  new  dress  and  under  the  new  management 
they  will  contiinie  to  extend  to  it  a  no  less  cordial  support.  As  for  myself,  it  is 
my  intention  to  assist,  from  month  to  month,  in  the  editorial  work  of  the  new 
magazine.  E.  W.  Coy. 

Parting  Words. — As  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  article,  my  active  con- 
nection with  the  Illinois  Teacher  ceases  with  this  number.  For  seventeen 
years  every  monthly  issue  of  the  Teacher  has  pjissed  through  my  hands  as 
proof-reader  and  mailing-clerk,  and  until  within  the  last  five  years  a  large  share 
of  the  type-setting  and  presswork  was  done  by  myself.  Duties  in  another 
sphere,  demanding  great  and  constantly-increasing  labor,  have  for  some  time 
past  seriously  interfered  with  the  careful  and  punctual  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Teacher  which  its  readers  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  have  aduiou- 
ished  me  that  in  some  way  1  must  seek  relief  from  this  portion  of  the  burden 
of  care  pressing  upon  me.     A  union  of  the  two  educational  journals  of  the  state 
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seemed  to  be  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  the  object  desired;  and  to  that 
end  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  pubUshers  of  the  Chicago  School- 
master, which  have  resulted  in  a  union  of  the  two  journals,  each  dropping  a 
part  of  its  former  name. 

While,  as  alreadj'  said,  my  active  connection  with  the  journal  now  ceases,  I 
still  retain  a  contingent  pecuniary  interest  in  its  business,  aside  from  which,  I 
shall  continue  to  feel  an  almost  fatherly  interest  in  its  general  welfare.  The 
teachers  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois  —  a  state  that  leads  all  her  sisters  in  the 
elements  of  material  wealth,  soon  to  be  the  most  populous  of  any  in  the  Union 
and,  let  us  hope,  second  to  none  in  intellectual  culture  and  refinement, —  the 
teachers  of  Illinois  should  have  the  best  educational  journal  published  any 
where  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  and  they  can  have  it  if  they  will.  Editors 
alone  and  publishers  can  not  give  it  to  them.  Their  share  of  the  work  is  an 
important  one,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  all.  The  teachers  themselves  must  help, 
not  only  by  contributing  the  small  amount  of  pelf  required  for  the  yearly  sub- 
scrijJtion,  but  by  rendering  effective  some  of  the  brain-power  now  lying  dor- 
mant. 

Confident  that  the  interests  of  the  Teacher  could  not  be  better  served  than 
by  the  transfer  that  has  been  made,  I  commend  my  successors  to  the  favor  of 
all  former  friends  of  the  journal  and  of  the  educational  fraternity  generally. 
May  their  subscribers  soon  be  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  may  the 
pages  of  the  Illinois  Schoolmaster  be  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  choicest 
products  of  the  best  minds  of  Illinois  teachers.  N.  C.  Nason. 

The  Meetin(;  at  Springfield. — The  meeting  of  the  State  Association  at 
Springfield  in  the  last  week  of  December  was  successful  beyond  the  general  ex- 
pectation. The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  the  time  the  most  unfavorable 
that  could  be  selected  —  the  opening  day  being  Christmas, —  and  the  place  of 
the  meeting  too  far  south  to  accommodate  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  which 
furnishes  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  who  are  present  at  these  gatherings; 
and  yet,  there  was  quite  a  full  attendance,  and  the  exercises  were  more  than 
usually  interesting.  There  were  some  failures  to  appear  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  allowed  their  names  to  go  upon  the  programme,  but  their  places  were 
generally  filled  by  others,  so  that  the  order  of  exercises  was  not  materially  de- 
ranged. ( iovernor  Palmer,  who  was  to  have  made  an  address  of  welcome,  did 
not  show  himself,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  sent  no  explanation  or  apology 
for  his  absence.  The  lecturer  for  Wednesday  evening  was  kept  away  by  sick- 
ness, but  Mr.  Perkins,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  State  Reform  School, 
happened  to  be  present,  and  occupied  a  portion  of  the  time  with  an  interesting 
talk  about  truants  and  the  bad  boys  generally,  and  Mr.  Wines,  of  the  State 
Hoard  of  Charities,  filled  up  the  evening,  very  pleasantly  and  profitably  to  the 
Association,  with  a  lecture  upon  The  True  Functions  of  a  Reform  School;  so  that 
the  audience  felt  well  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  good  things  which  the 
absent  lecturer  had  doubtless  prepared  for  them.  The  lecture  Thursday  even- 
ing was  by  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Evanston,  and  was  in  his  own  peculiar  style  and 
given  in  his  own  peculiar  manner.  It  gave  general  satisfaction.  The  papers 
read  before  the  general  association  and  before  the  diflferent  sections  were  care- 
fully prepared  and  thoughtful,  and  the  discussions  were  earnest  and  pointed. 
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Dr.  Patton's  address  upon  the  relations  of  religion  to  public  education  sounded 
very  much  like  the  utterances  of  one  in  rebellion  against  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, and  filled  with  a  longing  for  the  return  of  a  day  which,  we  trust,  is  for  ever 
dead.  The  address  by  President  Edwards,  though  not  a  formal  reply  to  the 
preceding,  was  an  able  and  eloquent  argument  in  favor  of  a  complete  system  of 
free  public  schools.  In  spirit  and  in  tone  it  was  the  antipodes  of  what  had 
gone  before.  The  opening  address  by  President  Roberts,  like  every  thing  from 
his  pen,  was  sensible  and  filled  with  valuable  suggestions.  It  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  and  is  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal.  The  next  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  at  Bloomington.  Mr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  was  elected 
President;  Prof.  J.  W.  Cook,  of  Normal,  Secretary;  and  Messrs.  John  Hull,  of 
Bloomington,  E.  L.  Wells,  of  Ogle,  and  Pres.  Allyn,  of  McKendree  College, 
Executive  Committee. 

A  Good  Move. — We  are  informed  that  it  is  proposed  by  some  of  our  leading 
educators  to  translate  into  English  the  best  of  the  German  works  on  pedagogics. 
We  hope  that  the  project  will  be  successfully  carried  out.  The  science  of  edu- 
cation, so  much  talked  of  in  educational  gatherings  and  so  much  written  about 
in  educational  journals,  and  withal  so  little  understood,  is  sadly  in  need  of  elu- 
cidation, and  the  Germans,  of  all  people,  are  supposed  to  be  the  ones  to 
enlighten  us.  Nearly  all  works  of  any  value  on  this  subject  of  pedagogics  have 
been  written  in  German,  and  it  is  any  thing  but  creditable  to  the  scholars  and 
educators  of  this  country  that  those  works  have  never  been  translated  into  our 
language.  The  following,  from  an  address  before  the  association  of  German 
teachers  in  the  United  States  held  last  year,  is  in  point: 

"  What  a  service  to  his  day  and  generation  will  the  American  teacher  per- 
form who  translates  and  publishes  Schmid's  ®ei"ci)id)tc  ber  ^^'a^a^jOlJif,  or  Schmidt's 
l£nci)clopiiMe  ber  ^^Jdbac}ogif,  or  even  the  works  of  Froebel,  or  Rousseau,  orPestaloz- 
zi,  or  Diesterweg,  or  Von  Raumer,  or  any  one  of  the  numerous  scientific 
treatises  on  education  written  by  such  men  as  Fichte,  Herbart,  or  Rosenkranz. 
We  must  begin  our  reform  of  education  by  getting  a  scientific  insight  into  the 
nature  and  limitation  of  our  work.  And  the  second  step  must  be  a  thoi-ough 
study  of  the  American  ethical,  civil  and  religious  life  m  its  actually  existing 
forms.  We  then  have  the  means  to  think  out  practical  methods  with.  Given 
the  universal  scientific  truths  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  particular  psychologic 
conditions  of  American  life  on  the  other,  and  we  have  the  data  with  which  to 
solve  the  problem  of  American  education." 

National  Educational  Association. — The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  in  Elmira,  New  York,  on 
the  oth,  bth  and  7th  days  of  August,  1873.  Free  return  tickets  are  already 
promised  on  the  N.  Y.  and  Erie  and  other  railroads  centring  in  Elmira.  A 
cordial  invitation  to  hold  the  meeting  in  that  city  has  been  received,  signed  by 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  sixty-five  prominent  citizens,  including  judges, 
editors,  presidents  of  banks,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  the  officers  of  Elmira 
College.  A  warmer  welcome  was  never  promised  to  the  Association.  No 
effort  will  be  spared  to  render  this  meeting  interesting  and  profitable.  A  large 
attendance  is  anticipated.  Details  as  to  railroad  and  hotel  facilities,  topics  and 
lectures,  will  be  seasonably  given. 

S.  H,  White,  Secretary.  Bibdsev  Grant  Nokthrop,  Pres't. 
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Monthly  Reports  for  November. — 
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C.  P.  Snow. 

Decatur 
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E.  A.  Gastman. 
M.  L.  Sevmour. 

Henrv 
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J.  S.  McClung. 
Geo.  Colvin. 
0.  M.  Crary. 

Traits  of  Character  not  Characteristic. — Under  this  title,  Prof.  W.  C. 
Wilkinson,  in  an  article  for  the  Independent,  makes  some  suggestions  which 
every  teacher  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  dealing  with  those  who  are 
committed  to  his  charge.     He  says: 

"  I  can  remember  freaks  of  conduct  in  my  experience  as  a  boy  that  would 
have  wronged  me  savagely  if  they  had  been  used  for  judging  my  character. 
For  instance,  I  was  a  boy  of  eleven  at  a  district  school.  The  Steerforth  of  our 
number  (Lote  Gilbert  was  his  name)  selected  me  as  his  colleague  in  a  plot  to 
make  for  ever  away  with  the  schoolmaster's  ruler.  I  loved  my  teacher,  and  he 
loved  me;  and  my  general  good  behavior  justified  his  love.  But  the  honor  of 
such  a  choice  on  the  part  of  Lote  Gilbert  was  the  imp's  invasion,  and  he  sprang 
to  his  cue.  I  agreed.  After  school,  one  evening,  we  took  the  ruler  and  carried 
it  into  the  woods.  I  was  long-headed  enough  to  anticipate  an  inquisition  into 
the  case  from  our  teacher  next  day.  A  lie  was  never  a  favorite  expedient  of 
impunity  with  me,  and  so  I  suggested  an  idea  that  would  only  involve  a  decep- 
tion. Imp  admitted  that  was  better.  I  proposed  that  we  should  stand  facing 
in  a  certain  direction,  and  throw  the  ruler  over  our  shoulders  behind  us.  We 
could  tlien  answer  that  we  did  not  know  where  the  ruler  was,  if  our  teacher 
asked  us.  We  did  so.  t)ur  teacher  did  not  ask  us;  he  did  not  say  any  thing 
al)out  the  missing  ruler.  But,  after  the  first  glow  passed  of  pride  at  having 
been  honored  with  partnership  in  such  a  prank  by  the  biggest  boy,  I  began  to 
think  my  conduct  in  the  matter  as  little  glorious  "as  any  thing  that  I  ever  had 
done.  I  went  back  to  the  woods.  I  did  not  know  where  the  ruler  was;  but  I 
managed  to  find  it,  with  no  great  trouble,  and  I  replaced  it  in  :Mr.  Pratt's  desk. 
Mr.  Pratt  told  me,  confidentially,  a  day  or  two  after,  that  his  ruler  had  mvste- 
riously  disappeared,  and  then  appeared  again  as  mysteriouslv.  My  heart  sinote 
me,  but  I  did  not  '  peach '. 

"  Now,  suppose  Mr.  Pratt  had  in  some  way  found  out  what  I  did  before  I  un- 
did it.  He  might  easily  have  interpreted  my  whole  character  by  that  one  un- 
characteristic trait.  Reading  backward,  he  would  have  said:  'William  is  not 
the  boy  I  took  him  for.  His  appearance  of  afiiectionate  dutifulness  is  all  put  on. 
The  little  ingrate !  That  I  should  have  been  so  cheated !  Happily,  the  dear 
man  never  felt  the  bite  of  that '  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  '.  Happily,  too, 
it  may  be  for  me. 

"  Parents  and  teachers  ought  always  to  make  calculation  for  the  occasional 
appearance  of  traits  that  may  not  be  characteristic  in  their  children  and  their 
pupils.  A  liar's  lie  is  characteristic;  but  a  truth-teller's  lie  is  not,  and  it  would 
be  cruelty  to  treat  it  as  such. 

"  It  is  not  best  to  deal  very  seriously  with  traits  of  conduct  in  the  young  that 
are  not  characteristic.     An  expostulation  will  often  be  enough  to  keep  non-char- 
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acteristic  traits  from  becoming  characteristic.  'That  was  not  at  all  like  you. 
tf'on  will  never  do  that  again,  I  know',  will  probably  be  better  than  any  thing 
more  severe.  And  let  us  all  in  charity  remember,  too,  of  one  another  that  there 
are  traits  of  character  not  characteristic." 

Bad  Spelling. — It  may  be  consoling  to  some  to  know  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try do  not  hold  a  monopoly  of  bad  spelling.  Our  cousins  across  the  water  ap- 
pear to  be  afflicted  equally  with  ourselves.  According  to  the  New-York  Pub- 
lic-School Journal,  out  of  "nearly  two  thousand  failures  in  civil-service  examina- 
tions in  England,  no  less  than  1,886  were  'plucked'  for  deficiency  in  orthog- 
raphy. The  autliority  for  this  statement  is  a  trustworthy  London  journal, 
which  adds  another  bit  of  information,  to  the  effect  that  the  middle-class  ex- 
aminations at  the  Oxford  and  C!ambridge  Universities  show  similar  results. 
Moreover,  the  private  banking-houses  in  England  are  often  compelled  to  reject 
applicants  for  clerkships  on  account  of  lack  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  spell- 
ing. It  is  evident  that  compulsory  education  is  badly  needed  among  the  Eng- 
lish people.  When  persons  whose  social  position  lifts  them  above  the  so-called 
'lower  classes'  are  found  incompetent  to  spell  the  common  words  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  their  attendance  at  school  in  company  with  those  to  whom  edu- 
cational advantages  have  hitherto  been  denied  would  save  the  credit  of  the  na- 
tion. The  introduction  of  the  old-fashioned  American  system  of  'spelling 
matches '  into  England  might  be  a  salutary  movement.  If  any  enterprising 
Yankee  should  see  fit  to  undertake  the  task  of  improving  the  English  mind  in 
this  direction,  he  would  probably  get  himself  abused  by  the  London  Times  and 
praised  by  the  Liberal  journals.  Martyrdom  and  profit  would  therefore  be 
pleasingly  combined. 

SuELHYViLLE. — The  pupils  of  the  Shelbyville  High  School  gave  an  entertain- 
ment early  in  December,  the  receipts  from  which  amounted  to  $154.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  friend  Hobbs's  report  of  the  Shelbyville  schools  for  No- 
vember presents  some  sensible  considerations  in  favor  of  the  public  school. 

"  The  Public  School  possesses  advantages  over  schools  of  a  difiei-ent  character, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  enthusiasm  caused  by  large  numbers  en- 
gaged in  the  same  thing.  A  successful  and  accomplished  teacher  may  take  as  a 
class  one  or  two  pupils  of  more  than  ordinary  ability ;  he  may  expend  all  of  his 
energy  upon  the  recitation ;  the  pupils  may  have  spent  the  requisite  amount  of 
time  and  labor  in  preparing  it;  yet  it  will  lack  spirit  and  energy  for  want  of  the 
enthusiasm  that  would  be  aroused  if  a  dozen,  fifteen  or  more  were  engaged  in 
it.  Without  study  nothing  can  be  accomplished ;  yet,  for  the  highest  success 
in  a  recitation,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind, 
of  the  same  average  capacity  and  in  every  sense  fully  in  sympathy  with  each 
othei*.  One  jjupil  may  recite  the  lesson  in  such  a  way  that  the  teacher  may 
suppose  he  fully  understands  it;  another  may  see  new  shades  of  thought,  or  de- 
tect some  latent  error;  a  third  may  suggest  a  difficulty  that  so  far  has  eluded 
both  teacher  and  pupil:  thus,  numbers  conduce  to  accuracy  of  thought  and 
interest  in  a  recitation.  The  lesson,  as  it  were  by  magic,  is  thoroughly  fixed 
upon  their  minds;  much  more  so  than  could  be  done  singly  or  in  a  small  class. 
The  teacher  may  augment  his  success  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  adcled  to  his  class  by  the  intensity  given  to  his  influence. 

"  There  is  a  much  better  chance  for  thorough  and  rigid  discipline  in  public 
schools — something  sadly  needed  in  our  day,  since  it  has  been  banished  almost 
entirely  from  the  family  circle.  A  course  of  conduct,  a  style  of  deportment,  en- 
tirely proper  and  becoming  where  there  are  a  few  might  in  a  large  school  be- 
come a>)solutely  intolerable.  With  but  a  few  pupils  each  one  with  propriety 
might  be  permitted  to  rise  and  speak  to  the  teacher  or  go  to  his  desk  without 
special  permission.  In  a  large  school  such  a  course  would  cause  great  confusion 
and  entire!}'  frustrate  the  purposes  of  the  school.  In  a  large  school  pupils  must 
be  taught  the  value  and  importance  of  promptness  in  action  and  concert  of  mo- 
tion ;  the  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  community." 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(')  This  is  a  volume  of  3fto  pages,  embracing  the  histort  of  the  world  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  We  have  examined  it  with 
some  care,  and,  as  a  text-book  in  ancient  history,  we  believe  it  has  no  superior. 
The  style  is  clear  and  attractive,  the  matter  is  well  arranged,  and  the  leading 
events  are  given  the  prominence  which  they  deserve.  The  frequent  recajiitu- 
lations  are  an  excellent  feature,  and  the  (piestions  for  review  will  >»e  found  sug- 
gestive even  to  those  who  do  not  care  to  f(»llow  them  strictly.  The  publishers 
have  done  their  work  admirably.  The  paper,  type  and  binding  are  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  maps  are  models  of  clearness  and  neatnest*,  and  the  il- 
lustrations are  in  keeping  with  the  other  ])ortions  of  the  ])ook. 

C)  TiiK  design  of  this  work,  as  announced  in  the  preface,  is  "to  unfold  the 
principles  of  elocution,  to  show  their  application  to  the  different  forms  of 
thought  and  emotion,  to  classify'  selections  under  their  appropriate  stvles,  and, 
in  connection  therewith,  to  furnish  sufficient  exercises  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
articulation,  the  tones  of  the  voice,  and  the  graces  of  manner."  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  articulation,  respiration,  voice, 
and  action,  and  contains  exercises  for  drill  in  articulation,  and  in  force,  stress, 
pitch,  etc.  Part  second  consists  of  selections  classified  acconling  to  the  style  of 
utterance  which  they  are  fitted  to  illustrate.  Prof.  Hamill"  has  been  engaged 
in  teaching  elocution  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  his  book  is  evidently  the  fruit 
of  much  study  and  experience.  We  should  judge  it  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  Ijy  the  author. 

(')  This  series  consists  of  Primarj'  Lessons  in  Numbers,  Elementary  Arith- 
metic, and  the  Common-School  Arithmetic.  We  like  these  books.  They  seem 
to  us  clear  in  statement  and  philosophical  in  method.  The  mechanical  part  of 
the  work  is  well  done.     They  merit  a  wide  jwpularity. 

(*)  Vick's  Floral  Guide  is  published  quarterly.  The  January  number  is  now 
at  hand.  It  contains  plans  for  making  rural  homes,  designs  for  dining-table 
decorations,  window  gardens,  etc.,  besides  a  mass  of  information  respecting  the 
cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers  which  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the 
book  to  any  one  interested  in  such  matters.  Those  teachers  who  keep  flower- 
ing plants  in  their  school-rooms  will  find  this  guide  just  what  they  need.  It 
can  be  had  for  the  small  sum  of  25  cents  a  vear. 


(')  A  Manual  of  ancient  History.  By  -M.  E.  Thalheimer.  Wilson,  Ilinkle  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

(»)  The  Science  of  Elocution,  with  Exercises  and  Selections.  By  S.  S.  Plamill.  A.M. 
Nelson  &  Phillips.  New  York. 

(»)  Hagar's  Mathematical  Series     By  D.  B.  Ilagar.    Cowperthwait  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 

(*)  Vice's  Illustrated  Floral  Guide  for  1873.    James  Vick.  Rochester,  NY. 

NEW  SONG-BOOK  FOR  DAY-SCHOOLS.    NOW  READY. 


soisras  for  to-day. 

By  T.  E.  Perkins,  Rev.  Alfred  T.wi.or,  Prof.  C.  W.  Sanders. 
The  Best  Singing-Book  yet  published  for  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries,  etc., 

C0NTAININ(i 

Songs  for  Morning,  Noon  and  Evening.         Songs  for  aU  Seasons  and  FettHraU. 
Songs  for  School  or  Home  Life.  Songs  foi'  Joy  or  Sorrmc. 

Sttuly  Songs,  Labor  Songs,  Fun  Songs. 

The  Elementary  Department  is  very  concise,  containing  all  that  is  re<)Hire(l  witliout 
occupying  too  much  space.  • 

176  pages  handsomely  got  up,  firmly  bound  in  boards.    Price,  40c.    ?.35  per  hundred. 
"^      ^Sfnd  1,0c. /or  a  copy  and  examine  it. 

BZOLOiv  6l  nuAiir. 

(Successors  to  Wm  15.  Bradbury.) 
J^S  Broome  Street,,  N.  T.,  756  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago. 
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It  is  a  Dictionary  of  Language.     It  contains  every  word  in  the  English 

Language,  with  its  derivation  and  definition. 
It  is  a  Biographical  Dictionary.     It  has  a  sketch  of  every  noted  person 

of  all  ages — many  of  them  with  portraits. 
It  is  a  Complete  Gazetteer.     It  has  a  description  of  every  country,  sea, 

lake,  river,  mountain,  town,  &c.,  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  Medical  Dictionary.   It  contains  a  description  of  diseases,  remedies, 

instruments,  surgical  operations,  &c.,  &c. 
It  is  a  History  of  the  World.     It  contains  a  description  of  the  migration 

of  races,  the  progress  of  nations,  their  customs,  laws,  religions,  &c. 
It  is  a  Complete  Natural   History.     It    describes  all  animals,   birds, 

insects,  fishes,  and  reptiles. 
It  is  a  Complete  Work  on  Botany.     It  describes  every  plant,  flower, 

vegetable,  and  tree  ;  with  their  properties,  uses,  &c. 
It  is  a  Complete  Work  on  Mechanics.     It  describes  all  new  inventions, 

engines,  machinery,  tools,  &c. 
It  is  a  Complete  Church  History.      It  describes  impartially  the  various 

divisions  of  the  Church  of  all  ages. 
It  is  equal  to  a  whole  Library  of  Works.     It  describes  every  material 

or  non-material  thing  that  is  capable  of  description  in  the  language. 
It    is    well    Illustrated.      It  contains  nearly  three   thousand   beautiful 

engravings  of  persons,  animals,  plants,  trees,  flowers,  machines,  buildings, 

&c.     This  feature  alone  cost  nearly  $25,000. 
It  is  in  Two  Volumes  of  2348  royal  quarto  pages. 

Price  :— Sheep,  $34.50.     Half  Morocco,  $36.50.      Full  Morocco,  Pull 

Gilt,  $44.50. 


ZeWa  Km  Ailm  §f  ii@  WmU. 

It  has  35  maps,  i6xii  inches,  artistically  printed  in  colors  on  fine  paper. 

Its  style  of  engraving  and  coloring  is  believed  to  be  far  superior  to  any  issued 

heretofore  in  this  country. 
It  presents  the  results  of  the  most  recent  discoveries,  and  embodies  the  latest 

territorial  changes  throughout  the  world. 
It  has  brief  descriptive  letterpress,  and  a  complete  Index  to  each  map.     It  has, 

at  the  close,  a  General  Index,  containing  every  name  given  in  the  Atlas. 
The  reference  to  the  maps,  in  these  indices,  is  by  letters  which,  easily  found  on 

the  top  and  side  of  the  map,  guide  to  the  square  containing  the  required 

name. 
It  thus  forms  a  clearly  and  beautifully  executed  and  trustworthy  illustration  of 

the  newspaper,  the  gazetteer,  the  book  of  travels,  and  the  geographical 

text  book,  as  well  as  the  more  elaborate  work,  and  at  a  price  which  brings 

it  within  the  reach  of  all.     Being  very  easy  and  convenient  of  reference,  it 

must   prove  equally  valuable  to  the   student,  the  general  reader,  and  the 

family  circle. 

Price:— Cloth,  $14.00.      Half  Morocco,  $16.00. 


These  -works  are  sold  only  by  subscription,  and  at  the  prices  named  above. 

The  subscriber  will  receive,  and  promptly  attend'  to,  orders  from  Schools, 
School  Officers,  and  Teachers. 

r  Address,  JOHN   H.  ROIiFE, 

School[Supply  Agency,  Chicago. 
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Volume  XIX.        JANTJARY. 


Number  1. 
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DEVOTED    TO 


EDLCATIOX,  SCIENCE,  AND  FREE  SCHOOLS. 


E.    ^W-    CDCTT, 


E 


xjiTOJa. 


CONTENTS. 


Some  TliiiiL'i  that  Need  Correction, 

A  Lt-  -  i-^, 

La«  Schools.  ' 

Kiri.  1  iial  Meeting  of  the  mi- 

nois  >i:ii.  i  eachers'  Association.— 
President's  Address.  1- 

Mental  LaboT,  "& 

Edttobial  Depabtmknt.— 
A  Jfew  Departure, 


1    1       Parting  Words, 

6  The  Meeting  al  Springfield, 

9-  I       A  Good  Move, 

j       National  Kdncational  Association. 
;       Montlily  Heports  for  November, 

Trait.s  of  Character  not  Characteri.stic, 

Bad  Spelling, 

.Shelbyville, 


27    1    Notieet  of  Books  and  PeridHicnls. 


JPforia,  Illinois: 

PUBLISHEO  MOXTHLY,  BY  ^.^C^  NASON. 
1878. 


1|S=^$1.50  A  Year,  Payable  always  in  Advance. 


POPULAR    PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 


Liberal  Terms  for  first  Introduction, 


GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

GUrOT'&  ELEMEJ^TABY  GEOGRAPHY! 

GUYOT'S  IJ^TERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY! 

Guyot'9  Geographies  are  the  only  works  of  the  kind  which  treat  the  subject  as  a  Science, 
presenting  its  elements  in  their  dependent  order. 

The  Elementary  and  Intermediate  present  a  most  satisfactory  and  complete  common  school 
course.  The  Intermediate  contains  a  full  and  excellent  system  of  map-drawing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  text. 


PELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Graded  School  Series. 

Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Illustrated!  Felter's  Intermediate  Arithmetic! 

Felter's  New  Practical  Arithmetic! 

These  Arithmetics  introduce  mental  and  slate  exercises  simultaneously.  They  are  better 
graded  than  any  other  series.  They  give  good  satisfaction,  because  with  them  teachers  ob- 
tain good  results. 

FOR  TEACHERS'  USE. 

Guyof  s  Introduction,  or  Hand  Book!       Guyot's  Com.  School, Teacher's  Edition ! 
Guyot's  Manual  of  Instruction !  Felter's  Manual  of  Arithmetic! 

Felter's  First  Lessons,  Illustrated  ! 


COOLEY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

Coolev's  Easy  Experiments!  Cooley's  Elementary  Philosophy! 

Cooley's  Philosophy!  Cooley's  Chemistry ! 


TENNEY'S  WORKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Tenney's  Natural  History  of  Animals! 

Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology! 

Tenney's  Natural  History  Tablets! 

B@^  Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars,  of  interest  to  teachers,  may  always  be 
hadon  application. 

Address  O.    S.    OOOZKI, 

At  HAIUjET  BJtOTBJEHS',  Sookaellers, 

136  State  Street,  CEIGAOO. 


Cornell's  Geographies, 


The  Best.  The  Cheapest.  The  Most  Popular. 

CORXEL,t"S  PKIMAKT  GEOGRAPHT  8    .90 

CORXEEI^'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHT     1.50 

€OR>'EIiL,-S  PHYSICAL.  GEOGRAPHT 1.60 


These  Books  have  recently  undergone  a  rigid  revision,  and  the  many  geographical  changes 
that  have  occurred,  in  our  own  country  and  the  old  world,  have  been  embodied  in  these 
books.    The  populations  of  Cities  and  States  artf  given  accordinff  to  the  Census  of  1870. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  these  Revised  Editions  is  their 

the  result  of  much  experiment  and  laljor.  to  which  the  Publishers  point  with  pride,  as  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  in  this  line  of  art  ever  offered  to  the  American  public.  These 
Books  have  been  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  several  States. 

Xo  other  series.has  received  such  strong  and  numerous  recommendations  from  State.  City 
and  County  Superintendents,  Principals  of  Public  and  Private  Schools.  School  Officers,  and 
the  Press. " 

There  is  no  series  that  is  fresher,  or  more  fully  up  to  date.  The  admirable  system  which 
distinguishes  it  —  its  beautiful  maps,  its  philosophical  arrangement,  its  thorough  gradation. 
its  practical  system  of  map-drawing,  and  its  numerous  other  excellent  features,  have  contin- 
ued to  keep  it  ever  foremost,  so  that  this  yeae  it  has  been  adopted  and  readopted  in  a  far 
greater  number  of  important  places  than  any  other  competing  series,  if  not  more  than  all 
others.    Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  recent  introductions  : 

Georgia.  .South  Carolina.  Maryland.  Dakota  Territory.  Washington  (D.C.).  Auburn.  El- 
mira,  Long  Island  City,  Oswego,  Morrisania.  Meriden.  New  London  (in  part),  Atlanta  (Ga.). 
Adrian  (Mich.).  Hamilton  (Mo.).  Chillicothe.  Lincoln  (111.),  Waverly  ;X.Y.).  Albion,  Mount 
Holley,  Medina.  Jersey  City.  Newark  (X.V.).  Fulton.  Lewiston.  Flushing,  Canajohai-ie,  St. 
Johnsville,  Amsterdam'  Fonda.  Hoosick  Falls.  Whitehall.  Avon.  Warrensburg  Olo.),  Brook- 
field  (Mo.).  Columbus  (Ohio;,  Murphysboro.  Carbondale.  Clinton.  Des  Moines  (Iowa),  and  many 
other  places. 

Whilst  preparing  this  -ad'.  I  have  received  a  letter  stating  that  Brooklvn—  the  third  citv. 
in  point  of  poulation.  in  the  United  States  — has  adopted  CORNEIJi'S  GEOORAPHIES. 
" So  the  work  goes  bravely  on."    Where  next? 


Official  Recommendatiok  by  Hon.  Newtox  Bateman  of 

D.  APPLETON  &  COS  PUBLICATIONS 


HUXEEY  A  YOIMAXS'S  PHYSIOEOGY  81.75 

QrACKEXBOS'S    NATURAE  PHILOSOPHY  1.75 

NICHOESOX'S  ZOOEOGY  1.75 

YOrMAN 8'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY l.OO 

The  above  books  are  in  the  list  of  those  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent,  from 
which  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  each  of  the  four  designated  sci- 
ences can  be  obtained  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  New  School-Law.    Of  the  Botany  he  says : 

"As  a  sample  of  the  true  uvethod  of  teaching  the  elements  of  science  in  primary  schools. 
Miss  YOUMANS'S  book  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

•'  In  this  respect  I  have  seen  notning  to  equal  it. 

"The  same  method  pui'sued  in  all  the  natural  sciences  would  soon  give  us  a  generation  of 
accurate  and  intelligent  young  obserrem  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  and  change 
for  the  better  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  common-school  instruction." 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sap't  Public  Instrnction. 

FoT  catalogue  of  over  two  hundred  iitayi(Jard  school  avd  college 
text-boohs,  address 

F.  B.  HULSE,  Agent, 

0«>7  AVal>asli  A.>  .,  Ohlcajjo,  Til. 


THE  BEST  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS; 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co's  Publications. 


OVER     >4. OOP. OOP      SOLD     ANNUALLY. 

'^  ^  The  prices  appended  are :  I.  RETAIL.  II.  SAMPLE  COPY 
and  Introduction.  (^Furnished  for  introduction  in  exchange  for 
other  corresponding  hooks  at  half  retail. ) 


McGUFFEY'S  New  Eclectic  Readers,  Speller,  and  Charts. 

DeWOLF'S  Speller,  25c.;   17c.     HENKLE'S  Test  Speller,  40c. ;  27c. 

LEIGH'S  Phonetic  Primer,  20c.;   14c.     Leigh's  Phonetic  Reader,  38c.;  26c. 

RAY'S  Arithmetics,  Algebras,  and  Higher  Mathematics. 

WHITE'S  Graded  School  Arithmetics  : — Primary,  35c.;  24c.:  Intennediate  (zwV/4 
or  without  ans.),  50c. ;   34c.  :     Complete  {ivith  ox  without  ans.),  ^i.oo;  67c. 

EVANS'S  Geometry,  75c. ;  50c.     PINNEO'S  Grammars  and  Composition. 

HARVEY'S   Grammars: — Elementary,  48c. ;  32c.:    English,  94c. ;  63c. 

ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES  :— Primary,  85c. ;  57c.:  Inter.,  $1.60;  $1.07: 
School,  ^2.00;  ^1.34. 

VENABLE'S  United  States  History,  ^1.25  ;   84c. 

THALHEIMER'S  Ancient  History,  ^2.50;  $\.(iT.  (Sample  copy  by  »»<w7,;j{2.00.) 

ECLECTIC  PENMANSHIP:— Primary  Copy-Book,  I2C.;  8c.:  Copy-Books, 
15c.  ;  IOC.  :  Exercise-Book,  15c.  ;  loc.  :  Hand-Book,  6oc. ;  6oc. :  Writing- 
Cards,  $5.00;    I5.00. 

PHILLIPS'S    Day-School   Singer,  and  The  Young  Singers  No.  I  and  No.  2, 

each,  50c. ;   34c.     Young  Singer's  Manual,  55c.  ;   37c. 
McGUFFEY'S  Juvenile  Speaker,  75c. ;   50c.:  Eclectic   Speaker,  ;^ 1. 50;    j^l.oo; 

High  School  Reader,  ^1.40;  94c. :    Rhetorical  Guide,  1^1.50;  $1.00. 
KIDD'S  Elocution,  $1.50;  ^i.oo:    Rhetorical  Reader,  ^1.40;  94c. 
COLE'S  Institute  Reader,  $1.25  ;  84c.     HEMANS  Ladies'  Reader,  $1.40;  94c. 
NORTON'S  Philosophy,  ^1.75;  $1.17.     BROWN'S  Physiology,  ^150.;  ^i.oo. 
SCHUYLER'S  Principles  of  Logic,  90c. ;  60c.:  Complete  Algebra,  ^1.80 ;  $1.20. 
WHITE'S  Com.  School  Register,  ^i.oo:  Graded  School  Reg.,  ^I.oo:  Teacher's 

Record,  $1.00:  Pupil's  Record,  12c.;   loc. 
The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid,  50c.     Parser's  Manual,  $1.00 ;  67c.     Manual  of 

Free  Gymnastics,  20c.     Object  I>essons,  30c. 
ECLECTIC  PENS: — No.  100,  School;  No.  2CK),  Commercial;  No.  300,  Ladies ; 

$1.25  per  gross  each.     Sample  card,  3  pens  of  each  kind,  loc. 
SPECIMEN   PAGES  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  Venable's  History,  Phillips's 

Singer,  Leigh's  Phonetic  Readers,  sent  gratis. 

*  ^  *  Catalogue  and  Complete  Descriptive  Circulars  on  application. 
Address  ' 

V/ILSON,    HINKLE   &   CO., 

IS-r  Walnut    SI.,  28   Bond    St., 

OR 
CINCINNATI.  NEW  YORK. 


state  Normal  University, 

Normal,  McLean  County,  HI,    \ 

1 


SBta|>lialied  in  1857,  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  Trainiiig  ctTemA-'' 
ers  of  Both  Sexes  for  the  Schools  of  Hie  Stste. 


The  Conrse  of  Study  Corers  Three  Tears. 


,0        I.j  =    . 

"  (-t}'Tot._- 
^isli  Gr 


nSdIODEXa    SGSZOOHi. 

The  Model  ScbOi>l  is  divided  into  three  s;c^es :  The  EQgfc  SckooL  the  Graammisr  ^rhnol  aad 
the  latemediate  aad  Priaaiy  ScteaL  £»ch  ai'  these  grades  is  vMiier  the  chsr^  of  «■  ex- 
perieaeed  aitd  acrwipH^ed  PriacipaL    For  the  los^est  grade 

A  SYSTEX  OF  OBJ£GT  LESSONS  HAS  [KEEN  FlUKPASED 

^ith  the  zreatest  care.  la  the  &a«attr  School,  the  iretfc  is  caa^Mly  a^imted  to  the  aMnUl 
wsBtsofmepopilSw  ^  the  hMghest  grade  aietw^taiaea — the  CXassieal.  which  is  IharMtgh 
and  exteaMled.  ud  tte  GeaexaL  vhieh  is  a  pmiainii>«  ftr  haaaess.  Ynaai,  miem  axe  ttar- 
ooghlj  <tted  for  Ae  Easters  eoOeges.  We  aie  b»v  lepceseatad  ia  Hamud  aad  ri«il»iiaih 
br  several  stodeats  of  high  r»ik. 

'F*»C  E.  IT.  C*T,  the  accoatplished  Piiaeipal  of  last  year,  cetjaaes  at  Oe  head  «f  the 
High  Scheo).  The  Graauaar  SehooL  vader  Mr.  B.  W.  BAKSS,  is  ia  a  state  oT  thai  ini^h 
eficieacy.  The  serriees  of  Xfes  Gkbtvcbk  K.  Cask  have  heea  secared  for  the  btenaediate 
aad  Primarr  School,  aad  her  geatle  aad  sratpathetiB  hat  strict  disripiiaa.  lafc>ihi'.i  with  her 
aecorate  schotAtship,  are  rapidly  iatptwriag  that  grade. 

The  next  t^na  begins  on 


Boys  and  drls  from  Abroad 

May  be  eoaldeatlr  iatraftcd  to  the  earc  ef  the  PrincipalSw 
^r* JfoaXAJy  I6^»rb  ef  IkpMlmmt  tmd  ?titfaijiy  mr  frU  te  /VmOs."^^ 


Tidtirm  rn  fhr  .Yrrr7T:n7  Z>rr"-rr:nTerff.  FREE. 

In 

In  .^  nitnt. 

In  the  intermediiite  and  Primary.  ^ISmO  per  amuunt. 


Fmt  fhrthrr  ialhrmatlM,  mMiim 


RICHARD  EDWARDS,  Pres't. 


^ 


Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History. 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  ILLIN^^IS. 

Illustrated  cilition,  prosenting  in  its  revisions  the  recent  discoveries  in  this  science,  and 

ruriiisliinc  Higli  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges,  with  iin  attractive  and  accurate  text-book 

!  Ilistorj-.    By  Wm.  Smellie.    With  an  introduction  and  additions  by  Dr.  JOHN 

amliridge.    Retail' price,  $2.00.    Single  Copies  sent,  postage  paid,  for  examination, 

•f  half  price. 

riic  iiiLcrest  latelj-  awakened  in  the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  the  necessity  of  placing 

it  upon  the  list  of  studies  for  all  high  schools  in  the  state,  justifies  calling  attention  to 

Sniellie's  work  with  Ware's  revisions  as  the  book  best  litted  for  practical  use. 

This  work  has  an  extensive  use  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  is  also  used  in 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


.Mti^ntiou  !•-  also  invilcil  lo  the  inllowing  new  works. 

BRADBURY'S  ULISMIXlXVTAR'Sr  aSOnXETRlT. 

Containing  all  the  essential  propositions  and  theorems  of  Geometry  in  less  than  one  hund- 
red pages,  ivith  practical  questions  for  review  at  the  close  of  each  book  and  theorems  for 
original  demonstration.    Price,  $1.00. 

BRADBURIT'S  EIiEnaEirTARV  TRZaOZVOMCETR'Sr. 

Containing  a  practical  and  comprehensive  presentation  of  Plane  Trigonometry,  according 
to  the  (.ieonietrical  and  Analytical  Methods,  together  with  the  necessary  Tables.  "Price,  $1  00. 

BRADBURY'S  aXIOIKEETRY  AND  TRIGOXVOMEETRY. 

In  one  volume.    Price,  $1.50. 

These  books  are  of  moderate  size,  contain  enough  to  lead  to  higher  mathematics,  have  some 
new  and  original  features,  and  are  adapted  to  well-graded  high  schools. 
Copien  -lent  for  examination,  postaye  paid,  on  receipt  of  half  price. 


ORCUTT'S  TEACHER'S  MAKUAL. 

A  book  on  school  government  and  school' work,  with  a  history  of  the  origin  and  giowth  of 
the  free-school  system.    A  book  of  great  value  to  every  teacher. 
Stut,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 


BRADBURY'S  EATON'S  ELEMIBITTARY  A^aEBRA 

AND 

EATON'S  SERIES  OF  ARXTH»IETICS. 

-    •  ■ icd  and  High  Schools :  adapted  to  the  latest  and  most  improved  method- 

tioii. 
Used  mor«^han  any  others  in  the  New-England  Stales  and  laigely  in  the  Wesi 


Copies  of  Eaton's  Algebra  or  High-School  Arithmetic  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  63 
cents;  ("ouimon-Sthool.  48  cents;  Intellectual,- 21  cents;  Primai;}',  48  cents. 

fik^LIBERAL  TERMS  FOte  FIRST  INTRO DUCtlC^N.'''^® 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  above  aud  other  educational  books  sentpn  application  In 
lishers.  '  . 

THOMPSON,  BIOELOW  &  BROWN, 

25  and  2J)  CoriihiU,  BOSTON. 


